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THE CONNECTION OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH INDIA. 
BY W. R. PHILIPPS. 


HE purpose of this note is to bring together the information contained in ancient writings 
concerning the connection of St. Thomas the Apostle with India, and his alleged 
‘Visit to the court of Gondophares. 


I. — The Acts of St. Thomas. 


According to Christian tradition, St. Thomas the Apostle preached the gospel in India and 
ended his life there. And it may be mentioned here that from the end of the thirteenth century, if not 
before, tradition has placed “‘Calamina,” or the scene of St, Thomas’ martyrdom, at Mylapore (or 
Mayilappar) near Madras, This question will be dealt with further on. 


Fer a brief statement of the tradition, we may take the Roman Martyrology, which, under the 
date 21st Dec., says: —‘‘Calaminae natalis beati Thomae Apostoli, qui Parthis, Medis, Persis et 
«‘Hyrcanis Evangelium praedicavit, ac demum in Indiam perveniens, cum eos populos in Christiana 
“‘religione instituisset, Regis jussu lanceis transfixus occubuit: cujus reliquiae primo ad urbem 
‘+ Edessam, deinde Orthonam translatae sunt.” 


For fuller details of the traditional story of St. Thomas, we have the Acts of St. Thomas, 
‘writings of a respectable antiquity, which exist in Syriac, Greek, Latin and Ethiopic. Their main 
point of interest to us is that, so far as is at present known, they are absolutely the only ancient 
books which make mention of an Indian king Gidnaphar (Syriac) or Touvddgopos (Greek) or 
Gundaforus (Iuatin), while coins bearing a similar name have been discovered in the Panjab. This 
coincidence was first pointed out in 1848 by M. Reinaud, who wrote: —‘‘Au nombre des rois 
«“Indo-Seythes qui régnérent peu de temps aprés Kanerkés dans la vallée de l’Indus, les médailles 
“ nouvellement découvertes offrent lenomd’un prince appelé Gondophares. Des médailles de la 
“mame catégorie se trouvent & Paris & la Bibliothéque Nationale . . . . Or les actes de la vie 
* de Saint Thomas, qui nous sont parvenus 4 la fois en grec et en latin citent un roi de l’interieur 
“de la presque-tle, qui se nommait Gondaphorus . . . . Mais le nom de Gondaphorus ne se 
‘trencontra, que sur une certaine classe de médailles, et les actes de Saint Thomas sont le seul 
“ document écrit qui en présent la reproduction. ‘N’est-on pas autorisé & croire qu'il s’agit réellement 
“ici de Tapétne Saint Thomas et d’un prince Indo-Scythe, son contemporain?” (Mémoire 
Géographique, Historique et Scientifique sur U Inde, Paris, 1848, p. 94 seg.) 
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As regards the Greek and Latin versions of these Acts, it may be convenient here 
first to quote what Mr. Alexander Walker said about them in the introduction to his English 
translation of Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations, published at Hdinburgh in 1870. 
Writing first of the Greek Apocrypha! Acts ef the Apostles in general, he said : — 

“These stories came at length to form a sort of apostolic cycle . . . , They exist also in 
a Latin form in the ten books of the Acts of the Apostles, compiled probably in the sixth century, 
“and falsely attributed to Abdias, the first bishop of Babylon, by whom it was, of course, written in. 
“Hebrew.” 


Afterwards coming to the Acts of St, Thomas, he wrote :— 

‘‘The substance of this book is of great antiquity, and in its original form it was held in great 
‘‘estimation by the heretics of the first and second centuries, The main heresy which it contained 
“was that the Apostle Thomas baptized, not with water, but with oil only, It is mentioned 
‘‘by Epiphanius, Turribins, and Nicephorus, condemned in the decree of Gelasius, and in the 
‘Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to Athanasius, in which it is placed, along with the Acts of Peter, 
‘Acts of John, and other books, among the Antilegomena. St. Augustine in three passages 
‘refers to the book in such a way as to show that he had it in something very like its, present form. 
“Two centuries later, Pseudo-Abdias made a recension of the book, rejecting the more heretical 
‘‘nortions, and adapting it generally to orthodox use. Photius attributes the authorship of this 
* document, as of many other apocryphal Acts, to Leucius Charinus, 

‘“‘ The Greek text was first edited, with copious notes and prolegomena, by Thilo in 1823, The 
“text from which the present translation is made is a recension of five MSS., the oldest of the 
“tenth century.” 


Then as regards The Consummation. of Thomas, he wrote : — 

“ This is properly a portion of the preceding book, Pseudo-Abdias follows it very closely, but 
‘‘the Greek of some chapters of his translation or compilation has not yet been discovered. 

“The text, edited by Tischendorf for the first time, is from a MS, of the eleventh century,” 


These extracts, though now rather out of date, even as. regards the Greek text, will give an 
idea of the age and authority of the Acts, Myr. Walker wrote before the publication of the Syriac 
version, and does not seem to have been aware of its existence, 


The Syriac version was published for the first time by Dr. W. Wright in 1871, in Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, 2.Vols., London, 1871, Till then, only the Greek and Latin had been available, 


and Dr. Wright wrote in his preface (Vol. I, p. XII), “we have here for the first time the Acts 
“Toft St, Thomas] in a nearly complete form.” 


The Syriac text edited by Dr. Wright was from a MS, in the British Museum (Add. 14645), 
written 936. From internal evidence he dated the composition not later than the 4th. century, 
Mr. F’. C. Burkitt, on additional evidence, says — “I do not think we shall be far wrong if we put 
“the date of our Acts before the middle of the 8rd century.” (Harly Chrisitanity outside the Roman 
Empire, Cambridge, 1899, p. 76.) 


Since Dr. Wright published his text, two additional Syriac texts have come-to light. These 
are the MS. in the Sachau collection at Berlin, and the MS. in the Cambridge University Library, 


Mr, Burkitt says of the Sachan MS, that it is later than the British Museum one, and has an 
abridged text ; perhaps it would be better to say a less interpolated text, though he expresses no 
such view. He states also that the Cambridge MS. is a transcript of the Sachau one. (Studia 
Sinaizica, No. IX., London, 1900, Appendix VII.) 


We have also some recently discovered fragments which have been edited and translated by 
Mr, Burkitt in Studia Sinattica, No. IX., Apps, VI, and VII., London,.1900. As far as they go, 
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they generally confirm the British Museum text; the differences in no way affect the story. The 
interest of these fragments for us consists in the fact that they are at least 400 years older than any 
other known text. Mr, Burkitt thinks they cannot be later than the beginning of the 6th century, 
and may be fifty years earlier, 


Since the discovery and publication of the Syriac version, it has, I think, been satisfactorily 
established that the Acts were originally composed in that language, — that the Greek versions, 
though less complete, are substantially translations from the Syriac, — and that the Latin are taken 
from the Greek. (See paper by Mr. F. C. Burkitt, The Original Language of the Acts of Judas 
Thomas,! in the Journal of Theological Studies, Vol, I. No. 2, Jan. 1900.) 


The Syriac may therefore be regarded as the original, and it is also the fullest 
version, We had better, therefore, take the story of St. Thomas from it, using the Greek and 
Latin only where they differ m the details with which we are concerned. 


T have not yet been able to refer to the Ethiopic version; but that probably does not matter. 
Mr. Burkitt says, it “‘is mixed up with the alternative Acts of St, Thomas at Kentera,” and ‘‘This 
“alternative book of Acts, lately discovered and edited by Dr. M. R. James, is a late work, but 
“certainly of Greek origin.” (Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 1900.) Reference may, however, 
be made to two works, which contain Kthiopic versions: they are—8S.C, Malan, The Conjlicts of the 
Apostles, London, 1871; and H. A, W. Budge, The Contendings of the Apostles, 2 Vols., London, 
1901. 


For the Syriac, we will follow Dr, Wright’s translation which fills 153 octavo pages. or the 
Greek and Latin, we may go to Max Bonnet’s Acta Thomae, published at Leipzig in 1883. This is 
an elaborate work with collations of all known Greek and Latin MSS. and older printed editions. 
Mr. Burkitt says it is the best edition, (Journal of Theological Studies, Jan, 1900.) 


As Dr. Wright’s translation of the Syriac occupies 153 pages, it will be seen that these Acts in 
their complete form are of a considerable length. Nevertheless, all the particulars we want to take 
from them can be put down in a small space. 


We are not here concerned with the ethical and doctrinal matter with which these Acts, 
especially the Syriac, as they have come down. to us, are filled. What we want for our purposes, is 
mainly the record of St. Thomas’ movements. We must pay attention to the geographical and 
proper names mentioned, and to such local details and colouring as may serve as indications of place 
and time. Keeping these ideas in view, I set down only such particulars of the story told in the Acts 
as are likely to be of use to us. The passages in inverted commas are actual quotations from 
Dr. Wright’s translation. 


1. — The Acts are divided into. nine parts, of which eight are called “ Acds,” and the last ‘* The 
Consummation of Judas Thomas.” 


2,— The first Act is headed: —“ The (first) Act of Judas Thomas the Apostle, when He (i. e.,. 
apparently our Lord) sold him to the Merchant Habban, that he might go down and convert India.” 


3.— This Act begins by telling us that the twelve apostles divided the countries of the world 
among themselves by lot, and that India fell to St. Thomas, who did not wish to go there. 





1 In the Syriac the book is called The Acts of Judas Thomas, 4. e., “Judas the Twin.’? Thoma means 
“a twin.’ (Compare John xi. 16, xxi. 2.) The real name of the apostle St. Thomas was Judas, and the appella- 
tion Thomas or “the Twin’’ was added to distinguish him from others bearing the name Judas. (See W. Cureton’s 
Ancient Syriac docwments, London, 1864, p. 141.) 

in the story itself, the Apostle is commonly called Judas, not Thomas, both in the Syriac and in the best Greek 
MSS,, as in the old Syriac Gospels and other very ancient Syriac documents. This use of the name Judas is one of 
the several minor proofs of the Syriac origin and antiquity of the Acts, 
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4,—- At that time “a certain merchant, an Indian, happened to come into the South country 
“from . . . .” (The Syriac MS, in the British Museum is injured here, and the name is unfor- 
tunately illegible. It is of course of the first importance, I do not know if it is found in the 
Sachau MS, at Berlin or in the Cambridge MS. The Greek says only dws ris dias, The Latin 
gives no name.) 

The name of the merchant is given as Habbin, and he had been sent by King Gidnaphar to 
bring him a skilful carpenter. 


5.— Our Lord appears to this merchant, and sells St. Thomas to him for “twenty (pieces) of 
‘s silver.” In the bill of sale, which is quoted, Habban is described as ‘‘ Habban the merchant of King 
“ Giidnaphar.” 


6.— St. Thomas and Habban start by ship next day. On the ship, in answer to Habban’s 
questions, St. Thomas told him he was skilled in “ carpentering and architecture — the business of the 
‘carpenter ;”’ also: — ‘In wood I have learned to make ploughs and yokes and ox-goads, and oars 
“for ferry boats (pontones) and masts for ships; and in stone, tombstones and monuments, and 
“¢ palaces for Kings,” Habban replies: — “ And I was seeking just such an artificer.” 


7, — “ And they began to sail, because the breeze was steady, and they were sailing along gently, 
“until they put in at the town of Sandarik.” 


8,— They disembarked, and were going into the city, when they were told of the marriage feast 
of the King’s only daughter, and that everyone was obliged to be present, So they thought they 
had better go. 

9.— In the long account of what happened at Sandariik, there is little to help us. But the 
following pomts may be noted: (a) A Hebrew woman or girl (a flute-player) is mentioned as 
performing at the feast. (6) The bride and bridegroom were converted and ultimately followed 
St. Thomas to India, (c) St, Thomas and Habban left for India immediately after the feast. 
(@) The King was converted after the apostle’s departure, 


10.— The second Act is headed : — “‘ The second Act, when Thomas the Apostle entered into 
India, and bualt a Palace for ihe King in Heaven.” 


1].— It begins with the words: —“ And when Judas had entered into the realm of India 
“‘with the merchant Habban, Habban went to salute Gidnaphar, the King of India.” 


12, — There is not much to be said about this Act. St, Thomas agrees to build a palace for the 
King, beginning in the month Teshri (Oct.-Nov.) and finishing in Nisin (April), But he spends 
the money given to him for the purpose on the poor ; and the meaning of building a palace in heaven 
is that, by using the royal funds in almsgiving, he was preparing for the King a heavenly habitation. 
The only additional proper name given is Gad, the name of the King’s brother, ‘St. Thomas 
preaches in the villages and cities, The King and his brother and many others are converted. 


13.— The headings of the next four Acts, Nos. 3 to 6, are: — “ The third Act of Judas, 
regarding the Black Snake.” —“ The fourth Act, of the Ass that spake.” — “ The Sifth Act, of the 
Demon that dwelt i the Woman.” — “The sixth Act, of the Young Man who killed the Girl.” These 
Acts can be passed over. They relate certain miraculous events and conversions in and about the 
city of King Gidnaphar, They do not contain any proper names or any particulars, geographical or 
otherwise, to help us, 

14. — The seventh Act is more important, Itis headed :— “The seventh Act, how Judas 
Thomas was called by the Generai of King Mazdai to heal his Wife and Daughter.” Tt beging with 
the words —-*‘ And while Judas was preaching throughout all India;” but it does not say where he 
was at the time, though the words quoted might imply an interval of years between the sixth and 
seyenth Acts, However the general Siffir, who speaks of himself as ‘‘a great man throughout all 
“India,” came for him, St. Thomas left his converts under the care of his deacon Xanthippug (or 
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Xenophon) and set out with Siftr. They went with a “driver” in a “chariot” drawn by “ cattle.” 
There is nothing to indicate a long journey. So they reach the city of King Mazdai; and the 
Apostle heals the general’s wife and daughter. 

15.— The eighth Act. Then follows “ The Eighth Act, of Mygdonia and Karish.” The 
events in this Act take place soon after what has been described in the seventh Act, The additional 
persons mentioned by name in this Act are :-— 


(a) Mygdonia, a noble lady. (ad) Tertia, wife of King Mazdai. 
(b) Karish, her husband, and kinsman of (e) Vizan, son of King Mazdai, 
King Mazdai. (/) Manashar, wife of Vizan. 


(c) Narkia, “nurse” of Mygdonia. 
It is the conversion of Mygdonia and Tertia that brings about the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
as detailed in the final section of the book, Beyond these six names, there is little in the eighth Act 


to help us. 

16. — While in prison, St. Thomas sings, and the first song put in his mouth is headed : — «‘ The 
hymn of Judas Thomas the Apostle in the country of the Indians.” But the “hymn” which follows 
this title is the famous Hymn of the Soul which went down to Egypt for the One Pearl, which 
modern scholars have ascribed to the Gnostic Bardaisan. 

17, — There follows “The song of praise of Thomas the Apostle.” And of this Mr, F.C, 
Burkitt says it is undoubtedly a genuine portion of the Acts. (Harly Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire, p. 68.) 

18.— The final section of the work is headed “Zhe Consummation of Judas Thomas.” 
The apostle is condemned to death by King Mazdai, and his martyrdom is described. It takes place 
“‘ outside the city’ and “on the mountain.” St. Thomas is speared to death by four soldiers. 


19, — The story continues : — ‘‘ And the brethren were weeping all together. And they brought 
“goodly garments and many linen cloths, and buried J udas in the sepulchre in which the 


“ancient kings were buried,” 


20,— Finally we are told that the bones of the apostle were taken away secretly by one of the 
brethren to the ‘ West,”’ and that this happened during the lifetime of King Mazdai and Sifir. , 


Such is, briefly, the story of St. Thomas’ connection with India as told in these Acts, which are 
generally supposed to be a work written for the purpose of spreading Gnostic teaching, Certain it is 
that their interest is chiefly doctrinal, and very little historical. It is possible, however, that, in 
the form of a religious romance, they embody some genuine details of the history of St. Thomas, 
It seems certain that they originated in a region (the Euphrates valley) which, as we shall see 
further on, was by early tradition associated with St. Thomas. The Acts would, therefore, seem more 
likely to contain some fragments of genuine history than would the case be if their origin had been 
Greek or Latin. 

It is usual, I believe, to regard the Greek and Latin versions as, roughly speaking, abridgments 
and expurgated editions of the Syriac. There is, however, the possibility that the Syriac, as we now 
have it, has been very largely interpolated, and that the Greek and Latin, as a whole, give us a better 
idea of the Syriac work as it originally stood, than the more bulky Syriac version now extant, 


But the doctrinal aspects of the Acts do not affect the use we have to make of them, and if we 
treat them as a historical record, the following appear to be the only suggestive points we are able 


to extract : — 
1. — Movements of St. Thomas. 


(a) Note first the heading of the first Act: — “That he might go down and convert India.” 


(b) St, Thomas went by sea to the city of Sandarik. The Syriac implies that he started from 
“the South Country.” The Greek and one of the two Latin versions printed by Max Bonnet imply 
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that he started from Jerusalem. That would involve a preliminary journey by land, The other 
Latin version says Habban came to Caesarea by ship, and met the apostle there, and together they 
went by sea all the way. 


Instead of Sandariik, the Greek has Andrapolis. The first Latin version does not name the 
city, but says the journey was done within three months (instead of the usual three years), and 
that they arrived “in Indiam citeriorem” and ‘‘ingressi sunt primam Indiae civitatem.” The other 
version names ‘‘ Andranopolis,” and says the apostle got there from Caesarea in seven days “ plenis 
velis et prosperis ventis.”” The heading of the second Act seems to imply that Sandarik was not in 
what was considered India proper at the time of the writer, 


(c) St. Thomas next ‘entered into the realm of India and went to the court of Gidnaphar 
the King of India.” The Greek says “when he came into the cities of India” he went to the King 
in question, The first Latin version has “ad ulteriores Indiae partes processerat,” and that the 
apostle “in ulteriorem Indiam commorari.” The other names King Gidnaphar's city as Elioforum, 
Hienoforum, or Hyroforum, and speaks of a mountain Gazus, 


(d) St. Thomas preached “throughout all India.” This might imply a number of years, The 
ireek has the same; the first Latin version has nothing to the point; the other says “ profectus 
est . . . . ad Indiam superiorem.” 


(e) St. Thomas goes to the city of King Mazdai, where he is put to death, outside the city, 
ona mountain. The name of the city-is not given in the Syriac, Greek or Latin Acts. Calamina is 
the name in some ecclesiastical writings ; we shall come to them afterwards, 


(f) To the above indications of place we may add that the body of St. Thomas was afterwards 
carried away to the “‘ West.” The Greek says to Mesopotamia; the Latin, to Edissa or Edessa, 


These particulars do not help us to any definite ideas of place, 


I do not know if any one has attempted to locate the seaport city Sandarik or Andrapolis, IE 
we take the Latin to guide us, we should, I suppose, locate it on the coast west of the Indus; and 
that would be the meaning of “ India citerior.” 


It is unfortunate that the name of the place from which Habban came, cannot be deciphered in 
the Syriac text. It would help us to locate King Giidnaphar, a most important point, 


The statement in the Syriac, that the relics of the apostles were carried away to the “ West,” is 
worth remark. As we shall see further on, the fact that the relics were taken from India to. Edessa 
rests on sources of information better than these Acts, 


" 2.-— Proper Names. 


A table of all the proper names that occur in the Acts is given on the opposite page. Mr, Burkitt 
points out that most of the names in the Syriac text are not Syriac, but old Persian, Korésh (Cyrus), 
as in the Sachau MS. (misspelt Karish in the British Museum MS§.), Mazdai, Vizan, Manashar, are 
all, he says, good old Persian names. Mazdai was the name of the well-known satrap of Babylonia 
known to the Greeks as Mafaeos, who died 328 B.C. Sandarik reminds him of a similar word at 
the beginning of “the essentially Syriac Romance of Julian,” a work assigned by Wright to the 
6th century. (See Short History of Syriac Literature, London, 1894, p. 101.) 


Mygdonia (or Magdonia) is another name for Nisibis, Habban has a Semitic look, (Early 
Christianity outside the Roman Empire, pp. 68 and 72; Journal of Theological Studies, Jan, 1900.) 
The fact that Korésh (Cyrus) has become in the Greek Xapictos, instead of Kipos, is suggestive of 


a blundering translator, and seems to be one of the many minor indications that the original was 
Syriac, 


The Persign names, so far as they prove anything, seem to exclude the idea that the scene of 
St. Thomas’ death Was in South India, 
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Proper names contained in the Syriac Acts of St. Thomas, and the corresponding 
names in Greek and Latin versions. 


OOO 


Syriac. 


ee ee pe er 


10 
11 


12 


13 


Habban. 


Giidnaphar. 
Gundaphar. 


Sandarik. 
Sanadrik, 


Gad. 


Mazdai. 


Siffr. 


Xanthippus. 


Karish (Brit.Mus.) 
Korésh (Sachau). 


Mygdonia. 


Narkia. 


Tertia. 


Vizan. 


Manashar. 


Greek. Latin. 
A BBavas. Abban. 
Abbanes, 
Fouvdagépos. Gundaforus. 
Tovvdeapdpos. | Gundoforus. 
Touvragopos. 
*Avdparrones. Andranopolis. 
Andranobolys. 
Andronopolis, 
Adrianopolis, 
rad. Gad. 
Micdatios. Misdeus. 
Miodéos. Mesdeus. 
Migdeus. 
Zidap. Saphor. 
Siba p. Saphyr. 
Siopos. Sapor. 
Sepopas. Siforus, 
Shuhopos. Sephor, 
Siforatus, 
Sinforus. 
Sinfurus. 
Symphoras. 
Bevowr. ore 
Kapiotos. Charisius, 
Caritius. 
Kritius. 
Carisius. 
Carissius. 
Muydovia. Mygdonia. 
Migdonia. 
Mapkia. Narchia. 
Napkia. Marchia. 
Tepria. Treptia. 
Tepevriavy. Tertia. 
Tepreavn. Trepicia. 
Triplicia. 
Ovalarns. ZAuzanes. 
YouCdvns. Zuzani. 
“Tovatayns. ZAuzanius. 
°ACavys. Luzanis.. 
Oazanes, 
Mrnoape. Manasara, 
Avcdpa, Manazara, 
Sepyyoapa. 
Zirapa. 





Arabic, Habbin. See Dr, Wright’s 
translation, p. 146, footnote. The 
merchant sent from India by King 
Gudnaphar to bring him an artificer, 
“The King of India” (Syriac): ¢ 
Bactheds rév Wdav (Greek): “Rex 
Indiae,” ‘Rex Indorum” (Latin). 
City of an unnamed king: and a 
seaport. 


Brother of King Gidnaphar. “ Gad”’ 
seems to have been the name of a Baby- 
lonian deity in the time of Isaiah (say 
8th century B. C.). See Is. Ixy, 11> 
A. V., margin. 

A king in India (“India superior,” 
according to sone Latin versions). 


The General of King Mazdai. 


Deacon of St. Thomas. Not named. in 
the Latin. 

Kinsman of King Mazdai. Korésh is 
the Syriac for Cyrus. 


Wife of Karish. 
Nurse of Mygdonia. 
Wife of King Mazdai. 


Son of King Mazdat. 


Wife of Vizan. 
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3. — Other particulars. 


Of other particulars that may serve as indications of place and time, there are few, if any, in the 
Acts, In fact, if we leave out the proper names, these Acts might refer to any ancient countries 
where there were kings and cities. However, in, the short outline of the story given above, a few 
particulars have been noted that may be of service, We might expect some references to the reli- 
gions of the countries, and to their priests or ministers ; but there arenone. The references to plants 
and animals, ships, buildings, furniture, carriages, money, musical instruments, implements, clothes, 
etc., yield no information, We can hardly infer anything of the social condition or customs of the 
people from these references. 


Plants. — The only plant named is the myrtle. A ‘‘cane” is mentioned as used for taking the 
measurements of the palace to be built for King Gidnaphar, 


Animals, — The animals named are a lion and dogs at Sandarik, a black deadly poisonous snake 
and an ass’s colt near the city of King Giidnaphar, the “cattle” (Greek émoféya) which drew the 
“chariot ” when St. Thomas journeyed with Siftir to the city of King Mazdai, and a troop of wild 
asses encountered on the way. Wild asses are found in the Indus Valley; but they are also found 


in Beluchistan, Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, etc. Marco Polo reported them on the road 
from Yezd to Kerman. 


Butldings. — As to buildings, there is just the bare mention of palace, house or prison, and we 
learn also that King Gtdnaphar and his brother were baptized in a bath or bath-house, and that for 
seven days beforehand no one was allowed to bathe therein. 


Carriages and Furniture.— There are the “chariot”? (Greek 8ynua) above mentioned, a palanquin 
(so Dr, Wright thinks he had better translate the Syriac word) in which Mygdonia was carried, and 
aseat with two legs, with which King Mazdai beat St. Thomas about the head. Also, Sift says, 
‘for three years no table has been laid in my house, and my wife and daughter have not sat at it.” 


Some sort of a street fountain is mentioned, for the wife of Sifir says, “I was going along the 
street, and had come to the pipe that throweth up water.” 


Clothing —We are told how Karish took the turban off one of the servants, and put it round 
St. Thomas’ neck in order to drag him along. 


Linen cloths were used to prepare the body of the apostle for the tomb, Was linen ever known, 
in India ? 


Money is mentioned; St. Thomas was sold to Habban for twenty pieces of silver ; 20 ziiza 
and 360 ziize are named as bribes to King Mazdai’s jailors. 


There is a Hebrew flute-girl, and there are cup-bearers at the marriage feast at Sandarik, 
Mygdonia has a nurse, with whom she slept to avoid the importunities of her husband. He is 


stated to have been afraid of Mygdonia, his wife, “ for she was far superior to him in her wealth and 
also in her understanding.” ’ 


The wife of Siftir describes the devils who torment her as black men, 
St. Thomas was buried “in the sepulchre in which the ancient kings were buried,” 


None of the above allusions seem to specially suggest India, ancient or modern. 
would seem to exclude Southern India as the scene of the a 


any particular stress upon them, in any direction, 


Some of them 
postle’s martyrdom, But we cannot lay 
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II, — Writers of the first six centuries of the Christian era who make mention 
of the apostleship of St. Thomas. 


The following writers of the first six centuries of the Christian era make mention of the apostle- 


ship of St, Thomas :— 


1.—The author of the Syriac work, entitled 
«The Doctrine of the Apostles ;” 
perhaps 2nd century, 

2.—Heracleon ; probably 170 to 180. 

3.—The writer of “The Clementine 
Recognitions ;”’ perhaps as early as 
200 to 220. 

4,—Clement of Alexandria ; died about 
220. 

5.—Origen; died about 251 to 254. 

6.— Eusebius; died about 340. 

7.—-St. Ephraem the Syrian; died about 


8.—St. Gregory Nazianzen ; died 389 or 390, 
9,—St. Gregory of Nyssa; died about 394, 
10.—St. Ambrose; died about 397. 
11,—St. Asterius ; died about 400, 
12,—8t. John Chrysostom; died 407. 
18.—Rufinus; died 410. 
14.—St. Gaudentius ; died probably between 
410 and 427. 
15.—St. Jerome ; died 420. 
16.—St. Paulinus of Nola; died 481, 
17,—Sozomen 3 about 443. 
18,—Socrates ; about 445, 


878, 19,—St. Gregory of Tours; died 594. 


There are probably other writers who might be quoted, especially among those who wrote in 
Syriac; but I have not been able to trace them. ‘For the purpose of this paper, it is not necessary 
to go beyond the sixth century. 


The necessary quotations from the writers and writings above-named will now be given. 


1. — The ancient Syriac work, entitled “‘The Doctrine of the Apostiles.’? (Written 
perhaps in the 2nd century.) Hxtracts:— 

“ And after the death of the Apostles there were Guides and Rulers in the churches, and what- 
‘ soever the Apostles had communicated to them, and they had received from them, they taught to 
“ the multitudes all the time of their lives. They again at their deaths also committed and delivered 
“ to their disciples after them everything which they had received from the Apostles, also what James 
‘*had written from Jerusalem, and Simon from the city of Rome, and John from Ephesus, and Mark 
‘* from the great Alexandria, and Andrew from Phrygia, and Luke from Macedonia, and Judas 
‘¢ Thomas from India; that the epistles of an Apostle might be received and read in the churches, 
‘in every place, like those Triumphs of their Acts, which Luke wrote, are read, that by this the 
‘* Apostles might be known ..... .” 

‘India, and all its countries, and those bordering on it, even to the farthest sea, received the 
‘¢ Apostles’ Hand of Priesthood from Judas Thomas, ho was Guide and Ruler in the church which 
‘he built there, and ministered there,” 


These translations are taken from W. Cureton: Ancient Syriac Documents: London, 1864, 
pp. 82, 33. 


2, — Heracleon, a gaostic, who wrotein the 2nd century, probably about 170 to 180. Clement 
of Alexandria in his “ Stromata” (Miscellanies), book 4, chapter 9, headed “ Christ’s sayings 
“regarding martyrdom,” after quoting Luke xii. 11, 12, writes as follows :— 

‘(Tn explanation of this passage, Heracleon, the most distinguished of the school of Valentinus, 
‘* says expressly, ‘that there is a confession by faith and conduct, and one with the voice. The 
‘¢ gonfession that is made by the voice, and before the authorities, is what the most reckon the holy 
‘<< confession. Not soundly: and hypocrites also can confess with this confession. But neither will 
‘‘Sthis utterance be found to be spoken universally; for all the saved have confessed with the 
‘confession made with the voice, and departed. Of whom are Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi and 
““¢many others. And confession by the lips is not universal, but partial’, . . .” 


ne 
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This is not particularly intelligible. It is taken from The writings of Clement of Alexandria 
translated by the Rev. William Wilson, Edinburgh, 1869, Vol. 2, pp. 170 to 171. It seems, 
however, to agree with the Greek in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 8, Paris, 1857, cols. 1281-2. 


R. A, Lipsius refers to it as meaning that St. Thomas, with the other apostles named, died a 
natural death ; and he attaches importance to it as the early testimony of one of the gnostics, among 
whom originated, according to his view, the Acts of St. Thomas, which contain the details of the 
apostle’s martyrdom. See his article ‘“ Acts of the Apostles (Apocryphal)” in Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, etc., Vol. 1, London, 1877. Lipsius calls Heracleon a “perfectly 
‘trustworthy witness,’’ and adds :—‘ This witness deserves all the more attention, inasmuch as it comes 
‘‘from a Gnostic source, i.e., from one of those circles in which afterwards sprang up the legends of the 
‘martyrdom of St. Matthew by fire, the crucifixion of St. Philip, and the impaling of St. Thomas.” 
Tt is not necessary to adopt Lipsius’ ideas. His theories were sometimes impossible, 


The sense of the passage from Clement of Alexandria is perhaps better given, than by Wilson, 
‘in anarticle on Heracleon by G. Salmon, in the dictionary above quoted, Vol. 2, 1880, as follows :— 

‘“‘Men mistake in thinking that the only- confession is that made by the voice before the 
“magistrates ; there is another confession made in the life and conversation, by faith and works 
‘corresponding to the faith. The first confession may be made by a hypocrite, and it is one not 
‘required of all; there are many who have never been called on to make it, as, for instance, Matthew, 
‘* Philip, Thomas, Levi [Lebbaeus]; the other confession must be made by all,” 


3.— The Clementine Recognitions. In book 9, chapter 29, we read :— 

‘* Denique apud Parthos, sicut nobis Thomas, qui apud illos Eyangelium preedicat, scripsit, non 
‘multi jam erga plurima matrimonia diffunduntur, nec multi apud Medos canibus objiciunt mortuos 
‘ssuos, neque Persae matrum conjugiis aut filiarum incestis matrimoniis delectantur, nec mulieres 
““Susides licita ducunt adulteria; nec potuit ad crimina genesis compellere, quos religionis doctrina 
** prohibebat,”’ 


See Migne: Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 1, Paris, 1857, col. 1419, 


We only possess the Clementine Recognitions in the Latin translation made probably not long 
after 400 by Rufinus, who is supposed to have subjected them to some mild expurgation. We do 
not know the date of the original writing. F, J. A. Hort (Notes Introductory to the Study of 
the Clementine Recognitions: London, 1901) considered that it and the Clementine Homilies were 
both derived from a common original, which may probably be dated in the first or second decade of 
the 8rd century, and was probably written in Palestine, east of the Jordan, or in the region running 
northward thence between the mountains and the desert, 


4, -—— Clement of Alexandria ; died about 220. His testimony must, I think, be taken to be 
the same as that of Heracleon (above-mentioned No, 2), whom he quotes apparently with approval. 
In other words, he seems to allege that St. Thomas died a natural death, 


5.— Origen ; born 185 or 186, died about 251 to 254. He was a native of Alexandria, and 
most of his life was spent in Egypt and Palestine, We have his testimony, as will be seen in the 
next place, only through the medium of Eusebius, who quotes his Commentary on Genesis, an 


elaborate work, of which we only possess some fragments, According to Origen, Parthia was the 
region allotted to St. Thomas, 


6.-— Husebius, surnamed Pamphilus; born in Palestine about 264, Bishop of Caesarea 
315, died about 340. Extract from his Ecclesiastical History, book 8 :— 

“ Chapter I.— The parts of the world where Christ was preached by the apostles, — Such, 
‘then, was the state of the Jews at this time. But the holy apostles and disciples of our 
“ Saviour, being scattered over the whole world, Thomas, according to tradition, received Parthia 
“as his allotted region; Andrew received Scythia, and J ohn, Asia; where, after continuing for 
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“some time, he died at Ephesus. . . . This account is given by Origen, in the third book of 
‘this exposition of Genesis,” 


This translation from the Greek is by C. F, Crusé: Zeclestastical History by Husebous: 
London, 1847, p. 101. 


7, — St. Ephraem the Syrian; born about 800, died about 378. He spent most of his life 
at Edessa. The following Latin translation of a portion of one of St. Ephraem’s Syriac hymns is 
taken from Dr. G. Bickell: St. Hphraemz Syri Carmina Nisibena : Leipzig, 1866, pp. 163-4. 

“XLT. Octavum carmen ejusdem modi [7. ¢., Ad modum: cornn et tuba, as shewn by heading 
“of Carm. XXXYV.: ‘De Domino nostro et de morte et diabolo. Ad modum cornu eé tuba.’ | 


«Argoumentum. Lamentatur diabolus de damnis, quibus per reliquias S. Thomae Hdessae 
““ asservatas afficitur, 


“J, Ululavit diabolus :— Quem in locum nunc fugere possum justos ? Mortem incitayi ad apos- 
« tolos interficiendos, ut per mortem eorum evadam verberibus eorum. Sed nunc multo durius 
“yerberor, Apostolas quem interfeci in India, praevenit mihi Edessam. Hic et illic totus est ; 
“illuc profectus sum, et erat illic ; hic et illic inveni eum et contristatus sum, (Respensoriur :— 
¢ Laudetur potentia, quae habitat in ossibus sanctis ! ) 


¢*9, QOsga portaverat mercator ille, vel potius illa portaverunt eum. Ecce enim ab invicem 
“Jucrati sunt. Mihi autem quid profuerunt, cum ‘sibi invicem profuerint? Ambo mihi damnum 
“intulerunt, Quis monstrabit capsam Iscariotis ex qua fortiftidinem accepi? Capsa_autem 
e ° ° . ° . e = ne 

‘+ Thomae interfecit me, quia virtus occulta, habitans in ea, excruciat me. 


“3, Moyses electus portaverat ossa in fide tamquam Iuecrum. Si ergo magnus hie propheta 
‘t oradidit, auxilium inesse in ossibus, recte etiam credidit mercator et recte se nominavit mercatorem, 
Hic mercator lucratus est et magnus factus est et regnavit. Aerarium ejus valde me depaupe- 
‘‘ravit; Edessae enim apertum est, et ditayit magnam urbem auxilio suo. 

«4, Obstupui de hoc aerario thesaurorum; antea enim exiguus erat thesaurus ejus, et, quam- 
“quam nemo aliquid abstulerat ab eo, tamen parcus erat fons divitiarum ejus. Postquam auiem 
“multi cireumdederunt et diripuerunt illud et rapuerunt utilitates ejus, quo magis dirpitur, eo 
‘‘abundantins multiplicantur divitiae ejus. Quando enim quaeritur fons occlusus, valde scinditur, 
et tum demum late fluere et effundi potest,” 


Then follow six more strophes, Dr. Bickell’s notes on the four strophes quoted are useful: they 
are i— 

«“ Confirmatus hoc carmine (1) 8. Thomam apostolum Indis evangeliam praedicasse, quod 
‘<testatus etiam Ambrosius (in ps. 45), Paulinus Nolanus (carm. 26), Hieronymus (ep. 148 ad 
“‘Marcellam), Gregorius Nazianzenus (orat. 21); (2) eum ibidem martyrio coronatum esse, qua de 
“re apud scriptores vetustiores nullum invenitur testimonium, immo negatur ab Heracleone haeretica 
“apud Clementem Alexandrinum (strom. lib. 4, p. 502); testes autem sunt Gregorius Turonensis, 
« Gaudentius Brixiensis, S. Nilus, S. Asterius, fortasse etiam Theodoretus (qui gr. aff. cur. lib. 8, 
“», 607, Thomam aliquem inter celeberrimos martyres numerat) ; (3) reliquias ejus Hdessae asservatas 
‘ esse, quod asserunt etiam Rufinus (hist. eccl. 2, 5), Socrates (4, 18), Sozomenus (6, 18), auctor vite 
‘syriacae S, Ephraemi (B. 0. I. p. 49) et chronici Hdesseni ad ann. 705 et 753 aerae graecae. 
“ Apparet tamen ex hacet quarta stropha, non totum 8. Thomae corpus Hdessam translatum esse, 
“sed partem tantum, alia parte Indis relicta, quae adhuc Goae asservatur, Confirmatur ergo hoc 
‘¢ garmine opinio Baronii, qui recte jam observavit, et Hdessae et in India parteta harum reliquiarun 
‘‘ agservatam esse, refelluntur autem Pagius, Tillemont, Assemanus, qui Indicas 8. Thomae reliqnias 
« pro commento Nestorianorum habent. 


“2, Docet nos 8. Ephraem, haec ossa per mercatorem ex-India Edessam asportata esse. De 
‘hac translatione cf. etiam Gregorium Turonensem (de gloria martyrum c. 82) et Martyrologia ad 
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«3 Julii aut ad 21 Decembris. De tempore, quo Edessa tantum thesaurum accepit, nihil apud 
‘ antiquos legitur; Baronius autem ad a. 236 ait, incertam esse famam, hoe anno translationem 
“accidisse. Fontem suum non indicat, nec eum hucusque invenire petul.” 


8.—St. Gregory Nazianzen; born in Cappadocia about 329, bishop 372, died 389 or 390, 
Homily 33 against the Arians: extract frem chap, 11 :— 

«“ What! Were not the apostles strangers to the many nations and countries among which they 
‘were divided that the gospel might be spread everywhere?. . . « . . Granting that Judaea 
was the country of Peter, what had Paul in common with the gentiles, Luke with Achaia, Andrew 
“ with Epirus, John with Ephesus, Thomas with India, Mark with Italy ?” 


The Greek text is in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 36, Paris, 1858, col. 227. 


9.—St. Gregory of Nyssa; born about 331, bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia about 372 ; died 
soon after 394. In Epist, 13 he writes :— 

“ Mesopotamiae incolae, tametsi inter ipsos ditissimi Satrapiarum rectores essent, nihilominus 
“ Thomam cunctis digniorem esse censuerunt, quem sibi ipsis praeficerent. Ita et Titum Cretenses, 
‘et Hierosolymae cives Jacobum in episcopum elegerunt, nosque Cappadoces, centurionem illum, qui 
« passiones tempore divinitatem Domini fassus est.” 


This’ Latin: translation of the Greek text is from R. Ceillier: Aistotre Générale des Auteurs 
Sacrés et Ecclésiastiques, Vol. 6,-Paris, 1860, p. 234. 


10.——8t, Ambrose ; born 340, bishop of Milan 374, died 897. “In Psalmum XLV. enarratio: ” 
extract from chap, 21 (vers. 10):— 


‘* Auferes bella usque.ad fines terrae: atcum conteret et confringet arma: et scuta comburet 
“igni. Ht vere antequam Romanum diffunderetur imperium, non solum singularam urbium reges 
‘‘adversum se praeliabantur ; sed etiam ipsi Romani bellis frequenter civilibus atterebantur . . . 
“ Unde factum est ut taedio bellorum civilium Julio Augusto Romanum deferretur imperium: et ita 
“praelia intestina sedata sunt, Hoc autem eo profecit, ut recte per totum orbem apostoli mitte- 
“‘rentur, dicente Domino Jesu: Huntes docete omnes gentes. (Matth. xxviii, 19.) Illis quidem 
* etiam interclusa barbaricis montibus regna patuerunt, ut Thomae India, Mattheo Persia . ” 


e @& 


Migne’s Patrologra, Vol. 14, Paris, 1845, cols. 1142-3, 


1l.—St. Asterius, archbishop of Amasea in Pontus; died about 499. This Greek writer bears 
testimony to the fact of the martyrdom of St. Thomas, but does not specify any locality, In Homily 
10, Eulogy of the holy martyrs, he says :-— 

‘* And see how many you dishonour in the one insult; John the Baptist, James who was called 
the brother of the Lord, Peter, Paul, Thomas}; I name these as chiefs of the martyrs.” 


The original is in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 40, Paris, 1868, cols. 325-6, 


12.— St. John Chrysostom; born 347, archbishop of Constantinople 397, died 407 : 
Translation of a passage from Homily 26 on the Epistle to the Hebrews :-— 

“But tell me: do not the bones of Moses himself lie in a foreign land? And as to those of 
“ Aaron, of David, of Jeremiah, and of many apostles, we do not even know where they are, The 
* graves of Peter and Paul and John and Thomas are indeed known (87 A02 of rdgoe) ; but of the 
‘tothers, though they are so many, nothing is known,” 


The original text is in Migne’s Pairologia Graeca, Vol, 68, Paris, 1862, col. 179. 
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13. — Rufinus Tyrannus; born about 345, died 410. He wrote in Italy. Hxztracts from 
his “ Historia ecclesiastica :’— 

Lib. I. Cap. LX., “De captivitate Framentii et Edesii, et de conversione Indoram per ipsos 
gesta. 

“Tn ea divisione orbis terrae, quae ad praedicandam verbum Dei sorte per Apostolos 
‘* eelebrata. est, cum aliae aliis provinciae obvenissent, Thomae Parthia, et Matthaeo ales 
‘Sadhaerens citerior India Bartholomaee dicitur sorte decreta . . 7 

Lib. If., Cap. V., “ De persecutione quae fuit apud Edessam. 


‘‘ Edessa namque Mesopotaniee utbs fideliam populorum est, Thomae Aposioli Reliquiis 
*decorata. 2 1. 6 e 
From Migne’s Patrologic, Vol. 21, Paris, 1849, cols. 478 and 513. 


14.— St. Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia in 402; date of death uncertain, probably 
between 410 and 427. Extract from Sermo XVII. [After speaking of St, John the Baptist, 
St. Andrew, St. Thomas, and St. Luke, he says} :— 

“ Horum quatuor beatas habemus in praesenti reliquias, qui regnum Dei, et justitiam 
“praedicantes, ab incredulis, et iniquis occisi, Deo semper vivere operationum suarum 
“¢virtutibus demonstrantur. Joannes in Sebastena urbe provinciae Palaestinae, Thomas apud 
‘“Indos, Andreas et Lucas apud Patras Achaiae civitatem, consummati referuntur.” 


Migne: Patrologiz Latina, Vol. 20, Paris, 1845, cols. 962-3, This Sermon was delivered 
-on'the occasion of the dedication of the church “basilica Concilii Sanctorum” at Brescia, for 
which church, as St. Gandentius states in his discourse, he had obtained relics of St. Thomas, 
and other martyrs, whom he names. The church no longer exists, at least not under its 
original name. / 


15.— St. J erome; born about 340, priest 379, died 420. Extract from “ Ei sistola LIX. 
ad Marcellam.” This letter is sometimes quoted as CXLVIIL. It was written in 395 or 396. 


“Erat igitur uno eodemque tempore et cum apostolis quadraginta diebus, et cam angelis, 
et:in Patre, et in extremis muris finibus erat; in omnibus locis versabatur ; cam Thoma in 
India, cum Petro Romae, cum Paulo in Illyrico, cum Tito in Creta, com adres in Achaia, 
cum singulis aposteolis et apostolicis viris, in singulis cunctisque regionibus.”’ 


Migne : Patrologia, Vol. 22, Paris, 1845, col. 589. 


16. — St. Paulinus of Nola: bornat or near Bordeaux about 353, bishop of Nola 409, died 
481, Extract from Poema XIX., carmen XI. in 8, Felicem :— 

- Sie Deus et reliquis tribuens pia manera terris 

“ Sparsit ubique loci magnas sua membra per urbes 

“Sie dedit Andream Patris, Ephesosque, Joannem 

“Us simul Kuropam, atque Asiam curaret in illis, 

“Disenteretque graves per luraina tanta tenebras. 

“Parthia Matthaeum complectitur, India Thoman, 

“Lebbaeam Libyes, Phriges accepere Philippum,” 

Migne: Paépologia, Vol. 61, Paris, 1847, cols. 513-4, 

17. -— Sozomen, ecclesiastical historian ; he wrote his history in Greek at Constantinople 
rapout 448. In book 6, ch. 18, speakiag of the emperor-Valens, who reigned from 364 to 378, 
he writes :— 


“Having heard that there was a magnificent churek at Edessa named after ne epee 
“Thomas, he went to see it.” 
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This is from a translation published by Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, 1846: the name 
of the translater is not given. I have not scen the original Greek. But, if the word papruptay 
is used for church, it would probably imply that the relics of St. Thomas or some part of them 
were enshrined there. 


18. — Socrates, surnamed Scho'asticus, of Constantinople; born 306 ; the date of his 
death is not stated, but it mast have been after 445, as his history of the church, written in 
Greek, extends to that year. 


In book 1, ch 19, he writes:— ‘“* When the apostles went forth by lot among the nations,. 
“ Thomas received the apostleship of the Parthians.” 


In book 4, ch. 18, he writes :— “ But I must here mention a circumstance that occurred at 
“ Edessa in Mesopotamia. There ig in that eity a magnificent church (paprr prov) dedicated to 
“St. Thomas the apostle, wherein on account of the sanctity of the place, religious assemblies 
“are incessantly held.” 


Socrates here uses the word paprupiov, which was generally applied to a church or basilica 
where the relics of some martyr were deposited. He must, I think, be taken to mean that the 
relics of St, Thomas, or some part of them, were enshrined in this church. The incident which 
he relates took place while the emperor Valens, who reigned 364 to 37%, was at Edessa. The 
above passages are taken from a translation published by Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, 
1844, The name of the translator is not given. 


19.-— St. Gregory of Tours; born probably in 538,-bishop in 573, died 594, UExtract 


from “Libri miraculorum: liber primus: de gloria beatorum martyrum : caput XXXII. : 
de Thoma apostvlo :”— 


“Thomas apostolus (Post an 66,21 Dec.) secundum passionis ejas historiam, in India 
“passus esse declaratur. Cujus beatum corpus post multum tempus assumptum in civitate quam: 
“Syri Edissam vocant, translatum est, ibique sepultam. Ergo in loco region's Indise, quo 
“prius quievit, monasterium habetur, et templum mirae magnitudinis, diligenterque exornatum 
“atque compositum., In hac igitur aede magnum miraculnm Dens ostendit. Lychnus etenim 
“inibi positus, atqne illaminatus, ante locum sepulturae ipsius perpetualiter die noctuque divino 
“nutu resplendet,a nullo fomentum olei scirpique accipiens : neque vento extinguitnr, neque casn 
“dilabitur, neque ardendo minuitur; habetque incrementum, per apostoli virtutem, quod nescitur 
“ab homine, cognitum tamen habetar divinae potentiae. Hoc Theodorus qui ad ipsum locum 
“aecessit nobis exposuit, In supradicta igitur urbe, in qua beatos artus diximus tumulatos, 
“adveniente festivitate, magnus aggregatar populorum coetus, ac de diversis regionibus cum yvotis 
“negotiisque venientibus, vendendi comparandique per triginta dies sine ulla telonei exactione 
“licentia datar. In his vero diebus qui in mensi habentur quinto, magna et inusitata populis. 
“praebentur beneficia, Non scandalum surgit in plebe, non musca insidet mortificatae carni, 
“non latex deest sitienti. Nam cum ibi reliquis diebus plusquam centenum pedum altitudine 
“aqua hanriatur a puteis, tune paululum si fodias, affatim lymphas exuberantes invenies, quod 
“non ambigitur haec virtute beati apostoli impertiri. Decursis igitur festivitatis diebus, telon- 
“eum publicum redditur, mnsca quae defuit adest, propinquitas aquae dehiscit. Dehinc emissa 
“divinitus pluvia ita omne atrium templi a sordibus et diversis squaloribus qui per ipsa solem- 
“nia facti sunt mundat, ut putes locum nec fuisse caleatum.” 


Migne: Patrologia Latina, Vol. 71, Paris, 1849, cols. 733-4. 


The information contained in the above passages may be summed up as follows, with the 
remark that the years given in the list are generally the years of the death of the writers named ;— 
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Ond cent.?} Syriac “Doctrine of the| St. Thomas wrote letters from “ India.” He 


Apostles.” 


Heracleon ... wee 


Clementine Recognitions . 


Clement of Alexandria .. 


Origen ae mae 
Eusebius .e. eee 


St. Ephraem 


St. Gregory Nazianzen 


St. Gregory of Nyssa 


St. Ambrose ne 


St. Asterins sue 


St. John Chrysostom 


Rufinus ... oo 
St. Gaudentius ... 
St. Jerome eee 
St. Paulinus of Nola 


Sozomen ... 


Socrates ... Sais 


St. Gregory of Tours 


we 


» oe 


s 
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evanvelised “ India’ and countries burdering 
on it. 
St. Thomas died a natural death. 


St. Thomas evangelised the Parthians. 

St. Thomas died a natural death. 

St. Thomas evangelised the Parthians. 
Do. do. do. 


St. Thomas was martyred in “India.” His relics 
were part at I'dessa, part in India. 


St. Thomas evangelised India. 

St. Thomas evangelised Mesopotamia, 
St. Thomas was martyred. 

St. Thomas was martyred. 


The locality of the grave of St. Thomas was 
known to him, 

St. Thomas evangelised Parthia. 
at Edessa. 

St. Thomas was martyred in India. 
relics were at Brescia. 

St. Thomas was in India. 


Tiis relics were 


Some of his 


St. Thomas was allotted India. 


He mentions the famous church of St. Thomas at 
Edessa, and perhaps implies that his relies 
were there. 

Do. do. do. 


St. Thomas was martyred in India; his relics 
were translated to Edessa, and there was then 
existing a famous church in India, at the place 
where the body of the apostle was first buried. 


The early evidence is, then, that St. Thomas evangelised Parthia; and, apart from the 


Syriac “ Doctrine of the Apostles,” there does not seem to be any mention of “India” in con- 
nection with St. Thomas till we get to St. Ephraem (878) and St. Gregory Nazianzen (389), the 
two living in adjacent countries, The “ Doctrine of the Aposiles ” would be more important 
if we could fix its date; from expressions used in it, it is thought to be of the 2nd century ; 
but Lipsius says “towards the end of the 4th cent.,” which would bring it to the time of 
St. Ephraem. See article in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, etc.,, Vol. 1, 
London, 1877. 


Tt will be noticed that in none of these ancient writings is there any mention whatever of 


the name of the place at which St. Thomas was martyred, — Calamina, as it appears in later 


and perhaps undateable writings. 


Of some of these, it is necessary now to give some acconat. 


(To be continued.) 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLULING HINDOSTANTL, 
BY G, A. GRIEBSON, C.LE., Pu.D., D,Litr., I C.8. 


Tas following bibliography deals with what I call Western Hindi, a language which includes 


the Bundéli, Kanauji, Braj Bhakha, and Hindést.ni! dialects, The last ajpears under two 
phases, — viz. (1) the vernacular language of the Upper Dédb, and (2) the well-known Lingua 
Franca, which has received literary cultivation. Asa literary language Hind(stuni appears under 
several furms, Rékhta, or Hindéstani poetry following the Persian rules of metre, may be taken as 
commencing with Wali of Aurangabad (16th century). Hindéstani prose did not tuke birth till the 
end of the 18th century, among the learned nat.ves at the College of Fort W illiath, ani under the 
fostering care of Dr. Gilchrist. We may note three varieties of it, — (1) ordinary Hindéstant, 
capable of being written either in the Persian or Déva-ndgari character, and intelligitle to both 
Musalmans and Hindis, of which the Baztdl Puchisi may be taken as a good example ; (2) Urda, the 
variety employed Ly lterary Musalméins, more or less loaded with a Persian (including Arabic) 
vocabulary, and capable of being written only in a modified form of the Persian alphabet, of which the 
Bigh o bahdr is a familiar example; and (3) Hindf, the varicty employed by Lterary Hindts, mere or 
Jess loaded with 2 Sanskrit vocabulary, and capable of being written nly in the Déva-nagari aljhabet, 
The Prém-sdgar is an example. Hindi has rarely been used for anything but prose. Attempts at 
employing it for poetry have only resulted in derision, The Hinc& poetry in the Western H'ndi 
language is almost all in Braj] Bhakha. When Urdi or ordinary Hindéstani is employed for poetry, 
it becomes Rékhta. 


T do not include under the name of Western Hindi the language of Oudh and the neigh- 
bourhood, or the dialects of Rajputana and Central India, The language of Oudh, which is that 
employed by Talasi Dis for his Ramayan, is a form of Eastern Hindi, an altogether different 
language.? I group the Rajputana dialects under one language-name, Réjasthdni. This language 
is more closely allied to Gujarati than to Western Hindi, 


Of the dialects of Western Hindi, Eraj Bhékh& and Hindéstinit are the ones which have 
received most literary culture. Kanauji is so like Braj Bhakha, that it hardly deserves separate 
mention, I only refer to it as its existence is popularly recognised. Some few works have been 
written in Bundéli, but none of them have been critically edited. Indeed, this important diulect has 
been almost entirely ignored by students, Even Dr. Kellogg does not describe it in his Grammar. 
Kanauji and Bundeéli are therefore hardly mentioned in this bibliography. Nearly all the entries 
refer either to Braj Bhikha or to one or other of the various forms ot Hindést4nt. 


The Bibliography is divided into four sections : — 


I. — General. — This deals with works giving a general account of the language or of one or 
more of its dialects, including works dealing with the subject from the point of view of comparative 
philology. 


Il. — Grammars, Dictionaries, and other helps to the student. — I have endeavoured to make 
this as complete as possible up to the date of the Mutiny, After that I have selected, perhaps in's 
somewhat arbitrary fashion. 


III. — Selections, Collections of scattered pieces, and Collections of Proverbs, — This includes 
some Readers put together mainly for students, 


IV.— Yeats. — Here, with a few exceptions, I have confined myself to works which have been 
more or less critically edited by European scholars. It would have been impossible to enumerate the 
huge mass.of texts which have issued without any attempt at editing from the native presses of 
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? This is the correct spelling of the word, not ‘Hinddstini.” In Urdt poetry, ‘Hin@éstan’ rhymes with ' Béstin,’ 
See C. J. Lyall, Skeich of the Hindustani Languaye, Edinburgh, 1&80, p. 1, Note 1. 
2 Vide ante, Vol, XXVIL. pp. 262 and ff, 
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india. For them, the reader can consult Mr. Blumhardt’s Catalogues of Hindustani and Hindi 
works in the British Museum Library, and of the same in the India Office Library. These are 
ail published separately, and can be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added 
an appendix giving a list of early translations of the Scriptures into the various dialects of Western 
Hindi. 

In each of the first three sections, all the works of one writer are grouped together, and each 
writer is arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his name, In the fourth 
section writers are arranged alphabetically. 


I shall be grateful for any additions to, or corrections in regard to, the lists, 


The earliest date which Yule gives of the use of the word ‘ Hindéstani’ is 1616, when Terry 
speaks of Tom Coryate being proficient in ‘the Indostan, or more vulgar language.’ We may also 
note that Terry, in his 4 Voyage to East India (1655), gives a brief description of the vulgar tongue 
of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby. So Fryer (1673) 
(quoted by Yule) says: ‘ The Language at Court is Persian, that commonly spoken is Zndostan (for 
which they have no proper character, the written Language being called Banyan).’ It is evident, 
therefore, that early in the 17th century it was known in England that the Lingua Franca of India 
was this form of speech. On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Lingua 
Franca of India was Malay. So Ogilby in the passages quoted below. Again, David Wilkins. 
in the preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1715), explains 
that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as that form of speech was dying out, and 
was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay version, writien in the 
Bengali character. 


It is possible that Ogilby had less excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. Quaritch, in his 
Oriental Catalogue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary then in his possession (No. 34, 724 
in the Catalogue)4 whick he doubtfully dates as ‘ Surat, about 1680.’ This is a Dictionary of Persian, 
Hindéstani, English, and Portuguese, and he describes it as ‘a great curiosity as being the first 
work of its kind. It was probably compiled for the use of the English factory at Surat, The 
Persian is given in Native and in Roman letters, the Hindéstani in Gujarati and Roman letters.’ 
It is a small folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 


The celebrated traveller Pietro Della Valle arrived at Surat early in 1623, and remained in India 
till November 1624, his head-quarters being Surat and Goa. His Indian Travels were published in 
1663,5 and he has the honour of being the first to mention the Nagari, or, as he calls it, Naghér, 
alphabet in Europe, He also mentioned a language which was current all over India, like Latin 
in Europe, and which was written in that character. This is, however, probably Sanskrit. not 
Hindéstant. 

A Jesuit’s College was founded at Agra in the year 1620, and to it, in 1653, came Father 
Heinrich Roth? Here he studied Sanskrit, and wrote a grammar of that language, He visited. 
Rome in 1664, and afterwards returned to Agra, where he died in 1668, While in Rome he met 
Kircher, who was then in that city getting the imprimatur for his China Illustrate, and gave him 
information regarding the Nigar? alphabet which he incorporated in that work. It was published at 
Amsterdam in 1667, and its full title was Athanastt Kirchert e Soc. Jesu Cina Monumentis qua 
sacris qua profanis, nec non variis Naturae et Artis Spectacutis, altarwmque Rerum memorabilium 
Argumentis 11LustRatTa, Roth’s contributions (besides verbal information) consisted of a set of 
—Y Seo, for this aud other quotations, Hobson-Jobson, s. vv. Hindostanee and Moors. It is hardly necessary to 
‘remind the reader that in the 18th century Hindéstani was commonly called ‘ Moors.’ 


& It has since been sold, and I have failed to trace it. 
5 So Encyclopedia Britannica, Yule (Hobson-Jobson) gives 1650-53. [Edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Mdward Grey, B.C.S., 1892, 2 Vols. — Ep.] 
‘6 See Professor Zachariae, in the Vienna Oriental Journal, XVI, pp. 205 and i, 
7.See Professor Zachariae, V. O. J., XV. pp. 318 and #f, 
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iilustrations of the ten Avatdras of Vishnu (nine of which have titles in both Roman and Naigari 
characters), and five plates, four of which describe the Nigari alphabet (Zlementa Linguae Hanscret),® 
while the fifth gives the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria in Latin, but written (incorrectly enough) in 
the Nagari character. The Pater Noster begins as follows,—arag (sic) atfeat at Ta za Aiaa. ° 


In 1673 John Ogilby, Cosmographer, published in London — Asia, the jirst Part. Being an 
Accurate Description of Persia, and the Several Provinces thereof, The Vust Empire of the Great 
Mogol, and other Paris of India; and their several Kingdoms and Regions : With the Denominations 
and Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and Places of Remark therein contained. The various Customs, 
Habits, Religion, and Languages of the Inhabitants, Their Political Governments, and way of Com- 
merce. Also the Plants and Animals peculiar to each Country. Collected and translated from the 
most authentich Authors, and augmented with later Observations, illustrated with notes and adorned 
with peculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures. On pp. 59, 60, he deals with the Persian language and 
its three dialects, Kirazy, Rostazy, and Harmazy. On p. 129 he takes up the subject of the Malay 
language, He says, ‘as to what concerns the Language of the Indians, it onely differs in general from 
the Moors and the Mahumetans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. 
Amongst all their Languages, there is none which spreads it self more than the Malayan.’ He then 
proceeds to give a vocabulary of Malayan, He next rather wavers on this point, for (p. 184) he first 
quotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same speech is used everywhere, but the written characters 
differ, Next, he explains on Kircher’s (not Pietro Della Valle’s)® authority that the word 
‘Nagher’ is used as the name both of a language and of a character, He then goes on, ‘ According 
to Mr, Edward Terry [see above] the Vulgar Tongue of Indostan hath great Affinity with the 
Persian and Arabic Tongues: but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a very fluent 
Language, expressing many things in few Words. They write and read like Us, viz., from the Left 
to the Right Hand.’ (This last remark shows that some alphabet akin to Nagart, and not the 
Persian one, is referred to.) The language of the Nobility and Courts, and of all public businesses 
and writings is Persian, but ‘ Vulgar Mahumetans speak Turkish, but not so eloquently as the natural 
born Turks, Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak the Arabic. But no Language 
extends further, and is of greater Use than the Malayan . . . . . The Netherlands East 
India Company have lately printed a Dictionary of the Common Discourse in that Tongue, as also 
the New Testament and other Books in the same Language. Moreover, the Holland Ministers in their 
several Factories in India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Churches, but Schouls also.’29 


In the same year we have Fryer’s much more accurate statement about Indian languages 
already quoted. 


In 1678 there appeared at Amsterdam the first volume of Henricus van Rheede tot Drakestein’s! 
Hortus Indicus Malabarzeus adornatus per H.v. R.t.D. The introduction contains eleven lines 
of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagar character. The date corresponds to 1675 A. D, 


In Berlininthe year 1680, Andreas Miiller, under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludeken, produced 
a collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer under the title of Oratio Orationum,. S. s. Orationzs 
sn 
® All this is taken from Professor Zachariae’s.article above referred to, The representation of coglis by aa 
{selis) is interesting. The Italian pronunciation of the word js represented by aay (chélvs) in Beligatti’s work 
mentioned below. 
° So O. Dapper’s Asta (published in Dutch in 1672; German Translation, Niirnberg, 1681) in a passage which 
Ogilby has evidently translated in the above quotation. Professor Zachariae, however, states (V. O. J., XVI.) that 


so far as he has been able to discover, Kircher does not mention Nagher atall. I have not seen Dapper’s work, but 
Ogilby certainly borrowed largely from it. 

1@ Tam sorry that I can give no clue as to the Dutch works mentioned. Perhaps some of my readers can. 
Ogilby appears to have confused India Proper with the Dutch Settlements in Further India, where, of course, 
Malay was the Lingua Franca, 


11 See Professor Macdonell, in J. 2, A. S., 1900, p, 850, The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 in twelve 
volumes, 
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dominic Versiones praeter authenticam fere centum, eaque longe emendatius quam antehac, et e 
probatissimis Autoribus potius guam priortbus Collectionibus, jamque singuld genuinis Lingudé sua 
Characteribus, adeoque magnam Partem ex Aere ad Editionem a Larnimo Hagio traditae editaeque 
a Thoma Ludekento, Solq. March. Berolini, ex Oficina Rungiana, Anno 1680.12 The Barnimus 
Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is also a pseudonym for Miller himself. In this collection 
Roth’s Pater Noster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, and not a mere transliteration of the 


Latin original. 


In 1694 there appeared a work on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Historia Shahiladi?i3 On 
pp. 182-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit words for ‘elephant’ engraved in Nagart characters. 


So far we have dealt only with general notices or with the accounts of the characters in which 
Hindéstant is written. With the commencement of the 18th century we find the first attempts at giving 
serious accounts of the language itself. According to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti’s Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum (see below), a Capuchin monk named Franciscus M, Turonensis completed at Surat, 
in the year 1704, a manuscript Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae, in two parts, of between four and five 
hundred double-columned pages each, In Amaduzzi’s time it was still preserved in the library of the 
Propaganda in Rome, but when I searched for it there some twelve years ago it could not be found. 


We now come to the first Hinddstini grammar. John Joshua Ketelaer (also written Kotelar, 
Kessler, or Kettler) was a Lutheran by religion, born at Elbingen in Prussia. He was accredited to 
Shah ‘Alum Babadur Shah (1708-1712) and Jahindir Shih (1712) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 he 
was the Dutch East India Company’s Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both 
going to and coming from Lahore (vid Delhi), but there does not seem to be any evidence available 
that he ever lived there, though the Duich Company had a Factory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the 10th December 171], returned to Delhi with 
Jahandar Shih, and finally started from that place on the 14th October 1712, reaching Agra on 
the 20th October. From Agra they returned to Surat. In 1716 Ketelaer had been three years 
Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then appointed their envoy to Persia, and left 
Batavia in July 1716, having been thirty years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies, He died of 
fever at Gambroon on the Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahin, after having been two days under 
arrest, because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s orders against 
some Arab invaders.4 He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of the ‘Lingua hindostanica,’ which 
were published by David Mill, in 1743, in his Miscellanea Orientalia (see below). We may assume 
that they were composed about the year 1715. 


In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. Its 
author was John Chamberlayne. It was published at Amsterdam, and had a preface by David 
Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full title was Qratio dominica in diversas 
omnium fere Gentium Linguas versa et propriis cujusque Linguae Characteribus expressa, una cum 
Dissertationtéus nonnullis de Linguarum Origine, variisque tpsarum Permutationibus. Editore Joa. 
Chamberlanio Anglo-Britanno, Regiae Societatis Londinensis Socio. Amstelodami, typis Guil, et 
David. Goerei, 1715. For our present purpose, it is sufficient te remark, with reference to this 
celebrated work, that it reproduces Roth’s Pater Noster, but without making Miller’s error of imagin- 
ing it to be Sanskrit. 


Maturin Veyssiére LaQroze was born at Nantes in 1661. In 1667 he became librarian to the 
Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian he kept up a voluminous correspondence 
on linguistic subjects with the learned men of his time, including David Wilkins, John Chamberlayne, 
Ziegenbalg, and T. S, Bayer. This was published after his death under the title of Thesauri 





12 Adelung, Muthridates, Vol, I. pp. 654 and ff. 

18 See Professor Macdonell, J. R, A. S., 1898, p. 186, Note 2. Another similar work by the same author appeared 
in the same year, entitled Historia NerdiZudit. See Prof. Zacharias in VY. 0. J., XV., quoted above, 

# See G, A. Grierson, Proceedings, A. S. B., May, 1895. Of. Adelung, Mtthridates, Vol, I. p, 192. 
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Hpistolicti LaCroziani. Ex Bibliotheca Lordantana edidit Io. Leudovicvs Vhliws. Lipstae, 1742. 
In this we find him helping Wilkins and Chamberlayne in the compilation of the Oratio Dominica 
just mentioned. For our present purpose, the most important letters are those to and from 
Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, one of the brilliant band of scholars who founded the Imperia] Academy at 
St. Petersburg. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1, 1726) we find what are I believe the first 
words of what is intended for Hindéstani ever published in Europe. These are the first four nume- 
rals as used by the ‘ Mogulenses Indi’ (1 = hicku; 2 = guu; 3= tray; 4 = tzahr), which are 
contained in a comparative statement of the numerals in eight languages, These numerals are, 
however, not really Hindéstani. Guw is an evident misprint. The others are Sindhi (1 = Azku ; 
$ = iré; 4 = chdri). Bayer does not say where he got these words from. Two years subsequently, 
in. the third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of the Imperial Academy (for the years 1728 and 
1729, published in 1732 and 1735 respectively) we find him busily deciphering the Nagari alphabet, 
first through means of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave the Tibetan form of Nagari 
(Lantsha), current Tibetan, and Manchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the missionary 
Schultze to be shortly mentioned.15 Finally, in November 1781 LaCroze writes to Bayer that the 
character used for writing by the Maraghas is called ‘ Balabande,’ which, however, he adds, hardly 
differs from that used by the ‘Bramans’ which is called ‘Nagara’ or ‘Dewanagara.’?’ He then 
proceeds to show how, in his opinion, the ‘Balabande’ alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing his 
contention on the forms of the letters in Roth’s Pater Noster as reproduced in Chamberlayne’s work. 


Our next stage is Mill’s Dissertationes Selectae. Its full title is Davidis Millii Theologzae D. 
ejusdemgue, nec non Antiquitatum sacrarum, ¢ Linguarum orientalium in Academia Trajectina, 
Professoris ordinarti, Dissertationes selectae, varia 8. Litterarum et Antiquitatis orientalis Capita 
exponentes et illustrantes. Curis secundis, novisque Dissertationibus, Orationibus, et Miscellanets 
Orientalibus auctae. ZLugduni Batavorum, 1748. To us its principal interest consists in the fact 
that, in the Miscellanea Orientalia, he prints Ketelaer’s Hindéstani Grammar and Vocabulary, which, 
as we have seen, was written about the year 1715. He also gives some plates illustrating Indian 
alphabets. Two illustrate the Nagari character, and J am not certain from where he got them. The 
third is taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of St, Petersburg, 
and shows the Lantsha, ordinary Tibetan, and Manchu characters, The fourth illustrates the 
Bengali alphabet. The Miscellanea Orientalia are on pp. 455-622 of the work. Caput, I., De Lingua 
Hindustanica (pp. 455-488). Latin, Hindéstant, and Persian Vocabulary (pp. 504-509). Etymolo- 
gicum Orientale harmonicum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindéstani, Persian, and Arabic) 
(pp. 510-598), Except for the plates of characters, all the Hindéstani is in the Roman character. 
the body of the work being written in Latin, The spelling of the Hindéstant words is based on the 
Dutch system of pronunciation, Thus, me hii, feci; me hartsjoeke (mat kar chukd), teci; misjc, 
(mujhé), mihi. The use of the Perso-Arabic alphabet for writing Hindéstant is explained. In the 
two test points of the accuracy of all these old grammars (the distinguishing of the singular and of 
the plural of the personal pronouns, and the use of né in the Agent case), Keteleer is right in the 
first and wrong in the second. He recognises mai (which he spells me) and td (toe) as singulars, 


and ham (ham) and tum (tom) as plurals. He has no idea of the use of né. On the other hand, he 
teaches the Gujarati use of dp to mean ‘ we.’ 


Ketelaer's Grammar includes not only the Hindéstant declensions and conjugations, but also 
versions of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer in that language. His 


translation of the last may be given as a specimen of the earliest known translation of any Kuropean 
Language into Hindéstani, It runs as follows :— 


Hammare baab—Ke who asmaanmehe—Paak hoe? teere naom—Auwe hamko molus teera—F0é 


resja Leera—NSjon asmaan ton sjimienme—Rootie hammare nethi hamkon aasde—Oor maafkaur tastier 


15 Regarding LaQroze and Bayer, see further particulars in Grierson, G. A., J. A. & B., Vol. LXIL (1893) 
Pt I.,pp.42and@ = - | 
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apne hamko—Sjon mafkarte apre karresdaar onkon—Nedaal hamko is was wasjeme—Belk hamko 
ghaskar ts boerayse. Teere he patsjayi, soorraurt alemgiere heametme, Ammen. 


In the year following the piblication of Ketelaer’s Grammar appeared that of the celebrated 
missionary Schultze, whose name has been already mentioned more than once. The full title is 
Vird plur. Reverendt Benjamin Schultzii Missionardi Evangelict Grammatica Hindostanica collectis 
in diuturna inter Hindostanos Commoratione in justum Ordinem redactis ac larga Hxcemporum (sic) 
Luce perfusis Regulis constans et Missionartorum Usui consecrata, Edidit et de suscipienda 
barbararum Linguarum Cultura prefatus est D, Jo. Henr. Callenberg. Halae Saxonum, 1744 (some 
copies are dated 1745). Schultze was aware of the existence of Ketelaer’s Grammar, and mentioned it 
in his preface, Schultze’s Grammar is in Latin. Hindéstant words are given in the Perso-Arabic 
character with transliteration. The Nagari character (Dewa-ndgarice) is also explained, He 
ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his transliteration) of all aspirated ones. He is 
aware of the singular and plural forms of the personal pronouns, but is ignorant of the use of né with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs. 


Four years afterwards Johann Friedrich Fritz published the Sprachmeister with a preface by 
Schultze. Its title runs Orientalisch-und Occidentalischer Sprachmeister, welcher nicht allein hundert 
Alphabete nebst ihrer Ausprache, So bey denen metsten Huropdzsch-Asiatisch-Africanisch-und 
Americanischen Volckern und N ationen gebrduchlich sind, Auch einigen Tabulis polygloitis verschiedener 
Sprachen und Zahlen vor Augen leget, Sondern auch das Gebet des Herrn, in 200 Sprachen und Mund- 
Arten mit dererselben Characteren und Lesung, nach einer Geographischen Ordnung miitheilet. Aus 
glaubwirdigen Auctoribus gusammen getragen, und mit darzu nothigen Kupfern versehen. Leipzig, 
Zu finden bey Christian Friedrich Gessnern, 1748, Fritz’s book is a long way ahead of its predecessor 
Chamberlayne’s. Part I. (pp. 1-219) gives tables of the alphabets of over a hundred different 
languages, with accounts of the mode of use of each. On pp. 120-122 we have described the use of the 
Perso-Arabic alphabet as applied to Hindéstani. It may be noticed that all mention of the cerebral 
Jetters is omitted. On p. 123 we have the ‘Devanagram,’ on p, 124 the ‘ Balabandu,’ and on 
pp. 125-131 the ‘ Akar Nagari,’ which are all rightly classed together as various forms of the same 
alphabet, but the transliteration is often curiously incorrect. For instance, under ‘Akar Nagayri,’ 
¢ is transliterated dhgja, and it is explained that an m is always sounded before it and that the 
j is clearly pronounced as in the Arabic e. It will be seen that here the existence of cerebral 
letters is indicated. Except in the case of ‘Akar Nagari,’ no attempt is made to distinguish 
between aspirated and unaspirated letters. On p. 204 are given the Hindéstani numerals from 1-9, 
and 10, 20, 30, ete., up to 90. They commence, Jek, do, tin, schahar, patsch, sche, sat, att, nau, das, 
Part II. (pp. 1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pp, 81 and 82 is given Schultze’s 
‘Hindostanica seu Mourica seu Mogulsch’ version in the Perso-Arabic character with translitera- 
tion, The latter begins, Asman-po rahata-so hamara Bap, tumara naun pak karna hone deo, tumari 
Padaschahi ane deo, etc. The versions in the Nagari character are Roth’s transliterated version, 
Sanskrit in ‘ Dewa-nagaram s. Hanscret,’ and Bhojpuri in ‘Akar-Nagarika’ (the last two by 
Schultze). Finally there are comparative statements of the words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and 
‘bread’ in all the languages quoted, and some other appendixes. The Hindéstant forms of these 
four words are given as Bab’, Asmdn, Hunnia, and Ros?, respectively. 


Our next authority is Travels from St. Petersburg in Russia to diverse Parts of Asia. By John 
Bell, Glasgow, 1763. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1806.) In Chapter 12 of this work are given the 
Numerals of Indostan, 


Of much more importance is the Alphabetum Brammhanicum seu Indostanum Universitatis 
Kast. Romae, 1761, Typis Sac. Congregationis de Propag. Fide, It is by a Capuchin Missionary 
named Cassiano Beligatti, and is furnished with a preface by Johannes Christophorus Amadutins 
(Amaduzzi). In this preface there is a very complete account of the then existing knowledge 
regarding Indian languages, It describes Sanskrit ( qqexita ) correctly as the language of the 
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Jearned, and next refers to the ‘qzqr arat’ or ‘Beka Boli’ or common tongue which is found in the 
University of ‘Kasi or Benarés.’ It then goes on to enumerate the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except ‘ Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandi’) do not immediately concern us, Of more 
particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae which was composed by a 
Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Franciscus M. Turonensis, in the year 1704, the manuscript of 
which was then in the Propaganda Library in Rome, and which Amaduzzi describes at considerable 
length. He also mentions a manuscript dialogue (?in Hinddéstaini) between a Christian and 
a Native of India regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Raja of Betia, in the 
present district of Champaran, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatii, the author of the work 
we are now desctibing, The Alphabetum Brammhanicum is of importance as being the first book 
(so far as I am aware) in which the vernacular words are printed in their own character in moveable 
types. But not only are the Déva-nagari letters represented by types, but even the Kaithi ones 
receive the same honour, Beligatti calls the Déva-nagari character the ‘ Alphabetum expressum in 
litteris Universitatis Kasi,’ and after covering over a hundred pages with a minute deseription of its 
use (including the compound consonants), he goes on, on page 110, to deal with the ‘ Alphabetum 
populare Indostanum vulgo Nagri” This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters and 
ordinary books, and fot all subjects, whether religious or profane, which can be written in the 
‘warear aret Shaka bolt or vulgar tongue.4® He then gives a good description of the Kaithi alphabet, 
using moveable types also here. The book concludes with an account of the numerals and with 
reading exercises. These last are transliterations of the Latin Pater Noster and Ave Maria into 
Déva-nagari, followed by translations of the Invocation of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, and the Apostles’ Creed into Hindéstani, in the same character. Taking it altogether, the 
Alphabetum Brammhanicum is, for its time, a wonderfully good piece of work. 


With the Alphabetum Brammhanicum the first stage of Hindéstini Bibliography may be con. 
sidered to be completed, Hadley’s Grammar appeared in 1772, and was quickly followed by a 
number of other and better ones, suck as the Portuguese Gramatica Indostana (1778 : far in 
advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numerous works (commencing 1787), and Lebedeff’s Grammar 
(1801). These will all be found below, each described in its proper place. Lebedeff’s work 
‘deserves more than a mere entry on account of the extraordinary adventures of its author, 
This remarkable man gives an account of his life in the preface of his book, from which we 
gather that he began his Indian career (apparently as a bandmaster) in the year 1785 at Madras, 
After a stay there of two years he migrated to Calentta, where he met with a Pandit who taught 
him Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hinddstani (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect). His next 
attempt was to translate two English plays into Bengali, and one of these was performed publicly 
with great applause (according to its author) in 1795 and again in the following year. According 
to Adelung,!” he then becanse theatrical manager to the Great Mogul, and finally returned to Eing- 
land after a stay of more than twenty years in the Hast, In London he published his grammar, and 
made the acquaintance of Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador, who sent him to Russia. He was 
employed ia the Russian Foreign Office and was given a large subvention towards founding a 
Sanskrit press, I have no knowledge of any other works from his pen. It is to be hoped, for the 
sake of his patrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali was greater than that of Hindéstani 
which he displays in his grammar, Not only is its system of transliteration (kon hay hooa = who is 
there) detestably incorrect, but so is the whole account of the grammatical structure of the language, 
The concluding words of his preface show that he was not conscious of its imperfections, and at the 
‘same time throw a curious light on the morality of Europeans in India at his time. ‘The Indian 

16 Beligatti’s representation of this expression is more accurate than Amaduzzi’s, but even his transliteration 
here breaks down. 


x Mithridates, {.185, Accotding to the same authority he was by birth an Ukraine peasant, and, on account 
‘of his musical talents, was taken up by Prince Rasumosky, who carried him to Italy, where he became proficient 


‘on the violoncello, He then wandered to Paris and London, where ke took sevice under a Lord who went to India 
‘as Governor, 
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words in this work are . . . . so well ascertained as to leave nodoubt, but the European learner, 
with a litile assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay, even of a Bebee-sahed, cannot fail in a short 
time to obtain a knowledge of their [the natives’] idioms, and to master the Indian dialects with 
incredible facility.’ 








Finally we may briefly refer to a few belated works of the early period of inquiries into Indian 
languages, which appeared after Hindéstaéni had begun to be seriously studied in Calcutta. In 
1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenhagen Symphona Symphona, sive undecim Linguarum Orientalium 
Discors exhibita Concordia Tamulicae videlicet, Granthamicae, Telugicae, Sanscrutamicae, Marathicae, 
Balabandicae, Canaricae, Hindostantcae, Cuncanicae, Gutzaratticae et Peguanicae non characteristicae, 
gquibus, ut explicativo-Harmonica adjecta est Latine, Itisa comparative vocabulary of fifty-three 
words in these eleven languages, The words include parts of the body, heaven, sun, etc., certain 
animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals, 

In 1791 there was published in Rome an anonymous work, with a preface by Paulinus 
a §, Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabeta Indica, id est Granthamicum seu Sanserdamico-Malabaricum, 
Indestanum sive Vanarense, Nagaricum vulgare, et Talenganicum. It is a collection of these four 
alphabets, ald in moveable types, , 

Johann ‘Christoph Adelung’s Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem Vater Unser 
als Sprachprobe in bey nahe finfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten may be taken as the link between 
tthe old philology and the new, A philologist so eminent as this great writer could not fail to adorn 
whatever linguistic subject he touched, and, for its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and 
masterly arrangement. As fer as Indian languages go, it sums up all (little it must be confessed) 
‘that was known abeut them at the end of the 18th century, In it ‘ Mongolisch-Indostanisch oder 
Mohrisch’ (z.e., Urdi) (Vol. I. pp. 183 and ff.) and ‘ Rein oder Hoch-Indostanisch, Dewa Nagara’ 
(pp. 190 and ff.) are jointly described as the ‘ Allgemeine Sprachen in Indostan.’? By ‘Rein oder 
Hoch-Indostanisch’ is meant the various ‘ Hindi’ dialects spoken between Mathur4 and Patna, but 
‘as an example is given the Lord’s Prayer in badly spelt Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultze, 
whose nationality apparently prevented him from distinguishing between 04 and p. For instance, he 
spells bhdjanam ‘podsanam.’ Vol. IV. of the work consists of additions and corrections, and of 
‘a supplement by J. 8. Vater. Further information regarding Hindéstant will be found on pp. 38-63, 
83 (relationship of Hinddéstani to Romani), and 486 of that volume. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EARLY DATES. 


A.D. 
1600. Eimprror AxBAR reigning, 


English East India Company incorporated. 
1602. Dutch East India Company founded. 
1605. EMPEROR JAHANGIR comes to the throne, 
1615, Embassy of Sir T. Roe. English factory established at Surat. 
1616. Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Coryate}, 
1620. Jesuits’ College founded at Agra. English establish an Agency there. 
1623-24, Pietto Della Valle in India. 
1628. Eurrror Saia Jamin comes to the throne. 


1630. ? Compilation of the Surat Dictionary of Persian, Hindéstant, Kaglish, and 
Portuguese, 


1640. English factory established at Huglt, 
1653, Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra. 


1655. 
1658, 
1661. 
16638, 
1664, 
1667, 
1672. 


1672, 
1673. 
1678, 


1680, 
1681, 
1694, 
1696, 
1698, 
1704. 
1708. 
1711. 
1712. 
1718. 
1715. 
1719. 
1726-29, 
1739. 
1748. 


1744, 
1745-58, 
1748. 
1754. 
1757, 


1759, 
1761. 


1772. 
1773, 
1778. 
1782. 
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Terry’s Voyage to East India published. Terry accompanied Sir T. Roe (1615). 
Emperor AvRranezks comes to the throne. 

Bombay transferred to the English crown. 

Pietro Della Valle’s Indian Travels published. 

Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kircher, 

Kircher’s China Illustraia, LaCroze appointed Librarian at Berlin, 


J. Fryer’s Travels in Hast India and Persia commenced and continued to 1681, 
Published 1698, 


O, Dapper’s Asta published in Dutch. 
J. Ogilby’s Asia. 


Henricus van Rheede tot Drakestein’s Hortus Indicus Malabarioug commenced to 
issue, 


Andreas Miiller’s Oratéo Orationum. 

O. Dapper’s Asia (German Translation) published at Nurnberg. 
Thomas Hyde’s Historia Shahiludti, 

Charnock founds Fort William in Calcutia, 

J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia published, See 1672. 
Franciscus M. Turonensis completes his Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae, 
Euprror Bandpur Sain comes to the throne. 

Ketelaer’s embassy, 

Emprror Janinpiz Sain comes to the throne, 

EMPEROR FARRUKH-SiyaR comes to the throne, 

Ketelaer’s Grammar. The Oratio Dominica of Chamberlayne and Wilkins. 
Emperor Munammap Sufix comes to the throne. 

Bayer’s investigations, 

Death of LaCroze, See 1667, Invasion of India by Nadir Shah. 


Mill’s Dissertationes Selectae. Publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar. Manoe! 
da Assumpcam publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Lisbon. 

Schultze’s Grammatica Hindostanica. 

Schultze’s Bible translations. 


Eurzron Agmap Suis comes to the throne, Fritz’s Sprachmeister published. 
Eurzror ‘Atamete IL. comes to the throne, 
Battle of Plassy. 


Emprron Sain ALAM II. comes to the throne, 


Alphabetum Brammhanicum, Third battle of Panipat, Defeat of the Marathas by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani. | 


Warren Hasrinas Governor or Benga. Hadley’s Grammar published, 
Fergusson’s Hindéstani Dictionary published. 

Gramatica Indostana published at Lisbon, 

Iwarus Abel’s Symphona Symphona. 
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1786. Marquis OF CornwaLuis Governor GENERAL. 
1787. Gilchrist begins publishing. 
1788. The Indian Vocabulary published in London. 
1790. Harris’s Dictionary of English and Hindostany. 
1791, Alphabeta Indica published at Rome, 
17938, Siz Joun Ssore Governon Generar. William Carey lands at Calcutta, 
1798, Lorp Morwixeton (Marquis or WELLESLEY) GOVERNOR GENERAL. 
1800. Roberts’ Indian Glossary. 
1801, Lebedeff’s Grammar, Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printed. 
1805. Maravis or CorNwaALuis szcoND TiME Governor Generar. W. Hunter's 


translation of the New Testament into Hinddstant, Done with the aid of 
Muhammad Fitrat and other learned natives. 


1806, Publication of first volume of Adelung’s Mithridates. Henry Martyn arrives in 
India, and commences translation of New Testament. 


1807. Earu oF Minto Governor GENERAL. 


1810. Henry Martyn’s Urdi translation of New Testament, the basis of all subsequent 
versions, completed in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat. 
1811, Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament, 


1812. Fire in Serampore Press. Henry Martyn’s version of the New Testament destroyed 
before issue. 


1813. Hart or Morra (Marauis or Hastings) Governor GeyeraL. Carey publishes 
the Pentateuch in Hindi. 
1814, Henry Mariyn’s translation of the New Testament into Hindéstaént issued. Carey 


publishes New Testament in Hind. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIItx CENTURY MS. 
_BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 


For some time past I have been engaged in editing for the Hakluyt Society an anonymous 
manuscript account of the Coast of the Bay of Bengal and the countries on the sea-board 
bearing date 1669-1679. The MS., which is incomplete and signed only by the initials T. B,, 
has been used by Yule in his Diary of Str William Hedges, by Murray in the Oxford Hnglish 
Dictionary and others, and is usually quoted as ‘‘T. B., Asia, etc.,” and that designation is 
sufficient for the present purpose. 


In the course of editing the MS. I have extracted all the Anglo-Indian terms the writer 
has used, as they are of considerable value to students. In several cases the author gives us 
the earliest known uses of words now familiar, in others he carries us back further than doeg 
Yule’s Hobson-Jobson in historical references to words, and in yet other cases he helps us 
with intermediate forms, and his often careful explanations of the meanings of the geographical 
and other terms he uses are most valuable. He supplements Yule over and over again with 
terms not in Hobson-Jobson. 
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In choosing a generic form for the title of each word illustrated below, I have followed 
Yule’s form whenever there was one, and in cases where words are not in Yule, I have used that 
form which is most familiar to myself and I presume to other contemporary students. 

I have also quoted Wheeler’s Notes on and Hxtracts from the Government Records of Madras 
for 1679-81, as N. and £. to illustrate the text. Itisa pity thatit is nota better book for 
students, and the same may be said of Wilson’s Karly Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I., 
also occasionally quoted. Crawfurd’s Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and Adjacent 
Countries has also been sometimes brought into requisition to illustrate passages. Finally, 
I have frequently referred to previous notes of my own in this Journal, illustrating some of the 


words used in the text of the MS. 
ABASSIN., 


Fol. 58. The Abassin of Persia 7 to one Pagod or 00/5 08s 00d. 

Not in Yule. 

[A Bill of Exchange accepted by Mr. Vincent (Chief at Hugly) for Rupees 15,000, payable 
in Abassees, at this place at 82 Annas of a Rupee for an Abassee, ordered to be returned, 
Mr. Vincent’s money from Persia proving to be Mahmuddys which are 16 per cent. worse 
than Abassees, Madras, 15th March 1680. W. and #.p.12. Mr. Vincent subsequently 
agreed to accept the difference between the ‘“Mahmuddys” and the Abassees, p. 31. ] 


ACHAR, 
Fol. 82; [The Portugals make] Severall Sorts of Achar, as Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, 
&c, very good and Cheape. 
See Yule, s.v, Achar: salt or acid relish, pickle. 
ACHEEN, 


Fol. 138. not for that they came in without leave but as She was an Enemy of theirs an 
Achiner. . . . Whereupon y? Malay inhabitants . . . stood up for y® Achiners, 

Fol, 148, [Queda] bat nothinge nigh to y? Splendour State and riches of Achin. 

Fol. 157. The Citty Achin is Vpon y® North End of y? great Island Sumatra. , ; 
the Citty Achin is y? Metropolitan of y? Whole. . . . famousas it is y? place of residence 
of theire Virgin Queene. 

Fol. 159. pay «much Slenderer homage to y? Crowne of Achin then formerly they haue 
done. Achin is now and hath a Considerable time been Governed by a Queen, even Since y® 
time that the discreet and Pious Kinge James of happy memorie Swayed y? Scepter of great 
Brittaine ffrance and Ireland. 


Fol. 169, Anno Dom: 1675: the Old Qieen of Achin died . . . . . Iwas then 
in Achin when She died . . . . yf mourninge of y? female Sect was to cut the haire of 
theire heads. 


Seo Yule, s. v. Acheen, whose European quotations, however, stop with the 16th century. 


[Advice received from Metchlepatam of the arrival of the Interloping ship ‘Commerce ” 
from Achien. 20th Dec. 1680. NM. and E, p, 42,] 


AGRA, 
Fol, 62. Agra, the Metropolitan of y? Empire. 
Fol. 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Delly. 


Fol, 67. all the tribute this great Cresar cold get. Hence wasa Short answer yt y? 
treasure was as safe in-Dacca as in. his owne Exchequer in Agra or Delly. 


Nof in Yule. 
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ALLIGATOR, 

Fol. 87. where they serve for a Prey to y? ravenous Alligator. 

Fol. 153-4. This River of Queda. . «. . nota little filled with y? deformed creatures 
commonly called Alligators, they resemble a Crocodile. . . Ihave Shot Severall Alligators 
of 6: 7: 8: 9: foot longe, and killed them, by Observinge to hitt them Exactly Vnder one 
of y°fore paws . . . . ~ I have often Seen a brace of bullets rebound upon y{ Sides 
ofalarge Alligator . . . here followeth the fforme of one of these Deformed Creatures 
[illustration of a Crocodile]. 

See Yule, s. v. Alligator. 








AN DRAGHIRA. 


Fol. 159. There are Severall Radjas Vpon Sumatra. . . . Especially thoseof.... 
Androgeero. 

Not in Yule. 

[This place is Indragiri, to the North-East of Sumatra. It is a place often mentioned in old 
books, usually under the form which heads this note. See article “Indragiri” in Crawfurd’s 
Dictionary of Indian Archipelago. | 

ARAKAN. 
Fol. 88. The Kinge of Golcondah hath Severall Ships, y! trade yearely to Arackan. 
Fol. 61. between Point Palmeris . . . . and y? Arackan Shore. 


Fol. 64. he Sendeth to the Kinge of Arackan (a neighbouringe kingdome [to Bengala}) 
craveinge his Assistance and Entertainment there, wt was readily granted, & not more readily 
then accepted, the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viz: Gallys well fitted and 
manned wth Arackaners and ffrangues. 


Fol. 65. ‘But Since it was truely made appeare y? he was soe basely Murthered in 
Arackan, 

Fol. 89. [The Brachmans] infinitely inhabit this Kingdome | Bengala], but most Especially 
on y® back Side thereof viz? towards Arackan. 

Fol. 92. beinge timerous of the Arackaners w'? theire Gylyars. 


Fol. 97, noe wild Elephants in these Kingdoms, although y? Kingdome of Arackan is 
well stored with them, and is but a neighbouringe Countrey to y! of Bengala. 

See Yule, s. », Arakan. 

ARBOL TRISTE. 

Fol. 29. Vpon y® top of Mount S’f Thomas, groweth naturaly a Very remarkable tree 
larger then most mulberrie trees be, w°! is called Arbor triste, viz? y° Sorrowfull tree, and not 
jmproperly soe called, it Seemeth not to flowrish all y? day longe, but from Sun Settinge to 
Sun risinge it is Exceedinge full of white blossoms, both fragrant and beautifull, but noe 
Sooner is but broad day light but all y° blossoms fall to y? ground and Suddenly wither, and 
y? Very leaves Shui themselves, and Seems to be in a very languishinge posture, and further 
more y® next Hveninge it apears as flourishinge as before, and thus not Once but every day and 
night throughout y? yeare. 

See Yule, s. v. Arbol Triste, who has only one quotation for 1682, 

ATRECA. 
Fol. 20. make merry with Betelee Areca. 3 
Fol. 45. often chawinge Betelee Areca w*h they call Paune. 


Fol, 185. all the fruite this countrey [Janselone] affordethis. .. . . Betelee Areca, 
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Fol. 162, and there are Sett before him Store of Betelee Areca to eat. 


Fol, 168. The Betelee Areca: is here [Achin] in great plenty . . . . they cntt y? 
Areca nut into very thin Slices. . .. =. . » » thuswill they almost all day longe 
chew betelee Areca, 


Fol, 164, Areca (viz! : commonly called betelee Nut). 

See Yule, s. v. Areca, the betel-nut. These quotations are valuable. 
ARMAGON. 

Fol, 18, in the Pagod of Armagon, Severall lines Engraven in y® marble. 


Fol. 31. Armagon: Some 20 miles Northward of Pullicat was Once y? Residence of an 
Iinglish Governour and his Councell; but was many years agoe broke off, y? English Company 
findinge that ffort 8’ Georges cold well Supply them wt y? Commodities of this Coast. 


Notin Yule. Vide ante, Vol. XXX. p, 847. 
ARRACK. 


Fol, 39. That Stronge East India Liquor called Arack, is made and Sold in great abun- 
dance by y? Gentues here, but not by y?: Mahometans. 


Fol, 40. Arack is a liquor distilled Severall ways, as Some out of y® graine called Rice. 
another Sort from y? Jagaree . . . another Sort there is yt [is] distilled from Neep toddy 
1 + » « buby? weakest of these is much Stronger then any Wine of y? Grape. 


See Yule, s. v Arrack. [These quotations are useful. See ante, Vol. XXX, p, 391.] 
[A hhdd. Arrack to the garrison. 30th Dec. 1680. N. and FB. p. 43.] 
ASSAM. 


Fol, 66. now he [Emir Jemla] is noe Sooner Setled in this Kingdome, but begins a warre 
with y? Radja of Acham, a Stronge and Potent Neighbouringe Prince. . . . . . « they 
lost. . . . the Kingdome of Acham, 


See Yule, s. », Assam. 


BAFTA, 


Fol. 146. y? English Merchant presenteth hin w't a piscash not Valueinge lesse then 
50 pound Sterlinge in gold baftos. . 


Fol, 157, The Chiefe Commodities brought hither from Suratt : are Some Sorts of Calli- 
coes viz} Baftos white and blew w gold heads and borders. 


Fol. 162, Here y? Orongkay must be presented with one piece of Baftos to y® Value of 
2 tailes. 


Fol. 178. in y? night did rippe open a baile of fine blew baftoes, and thereout he tooke 
7 pleces, 


See Yule, s.v. Bafta. [These quotations are valuable. See ante, Vol. XXIX., p. 387.] 


BAHAR. 


Fol. 132, Cupine: 8 of wh are one baharre weight (of Ianselone) or 420: English 


pound weight. In any considerable quantitie of goods Sold togeather wee agree for soe many 
Baharre. 


Fol. 134, wee alsoe trucke for tinne, att y? rate of 28 dollars p? baharre penny moneys, 
and 40 upon trucke for our Goods, 


See Yule, s. v Bahar. 
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BALASORE. 
Fol. 59. brought over land to them to their ffactories in Ballasore in y? bay of Bengala. 
Fol. 69. aaie. fine days Journey from Ballasore ... . i.e, o a welt ie 


I remember in y? yeare 1674: when I lined in the towne of Ballasore, (y8 onely Sea Port i in y° 
Bay of Bengala). 

Fol, 73. when they knew the Ships in y? Roade of Ballasore stayed only to lade those 
goods. 

Fol. 78. The Danish Nation were formerly well Setled in this Kingdome, theire Chiefe 
fiactory in Ballasore. 

Fol. 79. This Commadore, as they called him, at his arrivall in y? Roade of Ballasore. 


Fol. 81. y°® [Danish] Commadore and 4 or 5 ffactors shold reside in Ballasore, untill a 
better Vaderstandinge was made betweene y? Kinge of Denmarke & theire Nabob. 

See Yule, s. v. Balasore. i 

BAMBOO. 

Fol, 48. with a large Bamboo of about 15 or 16 foot longe, crooked in y? middle for y? 
conveniencie of sittinge Vpright. 

Fol. 82. [The Portugals make] Severall Sorts of Achar, as Mangoe Bamboo, Lemon &c: 

Fol. 188, in many places where y? Woods and Bamboos grow very thicke. 


Fol. 136. Vopon this Island [Janselone] (in many places) grow abundance of Bamboos 
ic there be 2 Sorts of them called y? hee bamboos and She bamboo: y® first hath 

little or noe hollownesse in him, is very Ponderous, & of an Exceedinge Strength. The She 
bamboo of which there are more plenty are very hollow and light. 

Fol. 147. good Store of victuals, as plantrees, younge bamboos and y® like. 

Fol. 150, Theire buildings in this Generall are but of a very meane Sort built of 
hamboos. 

Fol. 171, There be many of them [cripples] in this Citty [Achin] . ... . 
soe ingenuous that ~_ can goe very well with Crutches, haveinge a joynt of a large bamboo 


fitted for each legge 
Bee Yule, s. 2. panies [The quotation for male and female bamboos i is valuable. y 
BAMBOO (A MEASURE). 

Fol, 152. Theire Weights and measures [in Qaeda] are y? Same w'? them of Aohins 
Onely there they measure by y? bamboo and here by y? Gantange : One Gantange con} Exactly 
2 Achin Bamboos. 

Not in Yule. [The joint of a bamboo was one of the units of Malay and Javanese 


measures. | 
BAN DEL. 


Fol, 82. they [the Portugals] have a very large towne, about one English mile above [to 
South of] y® English ffactory, it is called the Bandell, 


See Yule, sv. Bandel, It is near Hoogly. 
BANG. 
Fol, 89. but they find means to besott themselves Enough wt Bangha and Gangah. 
Fol. 40. Bangha: theire Soe admirable herbe, groweth in many places of this Coast as 


alsoe in Bengala . . . . wee wold needs drinke Every man his pint of Bangha ia wee 
purchased in y? Bazar for y? value of 6$ English, 


See Yule, s. v. Bang. 
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BANGAREE. 
Fol. 141. Save 2 that made theire Escape to Bangaree and thence to Queda. 


Fol. 153. about 30 or 40 Prows they have y? belonge to Queda, y? constantly trade to 
Bangaree : Ianselone: and Pera, some few to Achin. 


Not in Yule. [A town and estuary on the Western Coast of the Malay Peninsula. ] 


BANQUALA. 
Fol. 181. I my Selfe have knowne it to be y? Malayers themselvs that dwell here, namely 
in Banquala. . . . There are 3 Sea Ports Vpon this Island [Janselone] viz? Banquala. 


Fol. 132, The Custome is here as Soone as any Ship or Vessel doth anchor in y? Roade, 
wh is generally y? Roade of Banquala. 


Fol. 134. y® Shabandar of Banquala wt 3 pieces Jdem. 


Fol, 137, the Ship Vsed to lye at anchor (for y® most part) in y® Roade of Banquala : 
vizt on y? S° West Side y? Jsland and a Very Safe Roade almost land locked. 


Fol, 1388. The Merchants &c: inhabitants of Banquala . . . soe longe as they were 
Vuder y? Radja of Janselone’s protection and in theire Riuer. 


Fol, 140. was kindly Entertained . . . Especially by some of y? Old Shabandars 
and Merchants in Banquala. 


Not in Yule. [Janselone is Junk Ceylon, an island off the West Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. | 


BANTAM. 
Fol, 142. but doe rather wish they were Served soe in Bantam, 
See Yule, s. v. Bantam. He has no quotation for the 17th century. 
BANYAN. 
Fol, 18. There is another Sort of these Idolaters . . . . these are called Banjans. 
Fol, 23. When any man of y® Banjan or Gentue Sect gine up y? Ghost. 


Fot, 69. y? richest of Gentues and Banjan Merchants of w*) this Part of y° Kingdome 
hath great Numbers. 


Fol. 70, he Sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjans 
wok Juncture of time a great Banjan Merchant called Chim Cham. 


See Yule, s. v. Banyan. 


ee es gt es FS 


BAY OF BENGAL, 
Fol. 59. Point Palmeris y? Entrance into y® Bay of Bengala. 


Fol, 61. the Sea or Gulph of Bengala: vizt between Point Palmeris (the Entrance 
thereof) and the Arackan Shore y$ whole Extent of y? bay beinge about 300 Eng? miles Over. 


Fol, 69. the towne of Ballasore (y? onely Sea Port in y? Bay of Bengala). 


Not in Yule. [Valuable as showing exactly what was known in the 17th century as the 
“Bay of Bengal,” the limits being so very much more restricted than is now the case.] 


BAZAAR. 
Fol, 40, wk wee purchased in y° Bazar for y° Value of 6% English, 


Fol. 49, Metchlipatam . . , . . beingea great market-place, and indeed y® Great 
pagar , . . . may then wh freedome goe to any Bazar and there Vend in Publique, 
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Fol. 74, a very large Bazar or markett place . . . . dayly to be bought and Sold 
in the publicke Bazar, commonly called y® great Bazar. 

Fol. 92, Cossumbazar . . . . whence it receiued this name Cossum signifieinge y? 
husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markett. 

Fol. 174, allthat piece of land . . . . neare y? great Bazar [at Achin] is a great 
deale higher and not at all Overflowne. 


See Yule, s.v. Bazaar. [It may be news to many that the third a in “bazaar” is a° 
comparatively modern introduction, the old spelling ‘‘ bazar” being the correct one from all 


points of view. ] 
BEEJAPORE. 


Fol. 14. alsoe y? Kingdoms of Vizepoore and Golcondah. 
Fol. 41, Southward of Porto Novo, w°! appertaineth to y® Vizepore Kinge. 


Not in Yule. [It is noteworthy that in the time of the writer the kingdom of Bijapir (or 
Viziapir as T. B. probably heard it pronounced) did extend right across the Peninsula to Porto 


Novo on the Hast Coast. ] 
BENDARA., 


Fol. 141. he jmmediately turned out of Office most of y® Syamers both Councellors 
Secretaries Shabandares Bandarees &c: men of Antient Standinge, and choice mien of all y? 
Countrey, both for Estates and publick good and very well approved of by y? people, 

Not in Yule. [The Bendara was a degree of nobility among the Malays. ] 

BENGAL. 

Fol. 61. Bengala: It is one y? largest and most Potent Kingdoms of Hindostan. 

Fol. 79, Hee found 5 Saile of Bengala Ships in y® roade. 

Fol. 84, The Bengala’s (vizt: y? Jdolatrous people of y? Countrey). 

Fol, 93. Even soe farre as Persia: when in y? yeare [? | I went from Boengales thither. 

See Yule, sv. Bengal. [See ante, Vol. XXX, p, 347.) 

BENJAMIN. 

Fol. 158. ffrom y® West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent 
Benjamin. 

See Yule, ¢. #. Benjamin, Benzoin (incense). 

; BETEL. 

Fol. 20. make merry with Batelee Areca tobacco or the like aceordinge as theire abilitie 
ean afford. 

Fol, 45, often chawinge Betelee Areca, w°h they call Paune. 

Fol, 135. all the fruite this countrey [Janselone]| affordethis . . . . . Betelee Areca. 

Fol. 162. there are Sett before him Store of Batelee Areca to eat and tobacco to Chaw. 

Fol. 163. The Betelee Areca: is here [Achin] in great plenty ..... . and then 
feut} one Botelee leafe or two accordinge as they are in bignesse . . . and thus will they 


almost all day longe chew beteles Areca . . « . and paringe off a little of y? green rine, 
eat it wt betelee . . . . The leafe is y® beteles, a broad leafe not very much Vulike to 


an Ivie leafe, onely Somethinge thinner, and groweth resemblinge y? Vine. 

Fol. 164. Areca, (vizt commonly called beteles Nut) doth grow Vpon a very comely 
Streight and Slender tree . . . . . Htis a very hard wood, and much valued by many in 
Sndia to make lances and pikes On, 
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Fol. 167. now is a Great Gold betelee box as bigge as one of [the| Ennuchs can well 
beare (in his arms) brought downe and placed before them. 


(The Chief Washer was then Tasherifd and Beetle distributed. April 13th, 1679. 
Beetle nutts 15-16 of a fanam per aminum (Tamil) or 20,000 nutts. 3rd June, 1680, N. and E. 
pp. 18 and 22.] 


See Yule, ¢.v. Betel. [The whole of the quotations are valuable for the history of betel 
and the betel-nut, which are two separate things. | 


BETTEELA. 


Fol. 56, [On the Gingalee Coast] great Store of Calicos are made here most Especially 
beteelis (we! wee call Muzlin). 


See Yule, s. ». Betteela. 


[Beteelaes, Rede. 22nd April 1680. Beteelaes of 50 coveds. Beteelaes of 40 coveds. 
18th April. Oringall Beteelaes. 19th June. Golconda Beteelaes, Do. brown to be whited. 
19th June. N. and HE. pp. 17, 18, 24, 25.) | 


BEZOAR, 
Fol, 158, ffrom y? Wt Coast of this Jsland . . . very good Berar Stone. 


See Yule, s v. Bezoar. [In the text “Berar” is miswritten for Bezar. See ante, 
Vol. XXVIL. p. 336.) 


BHOORA, 


Fol. 100. A Boora: being a Very floaty light boat, rowinge wt 20 or 30 Owars, these 
earry Salt peeter and Other Goods (from Hugly) downewards, and Some trade to Dacea w'? 
Salt, they alsoe Serve for tow boats for y? Ships bound up or downe y® Riuer. 


See Yule, s. v. Boliah. 
BIMLIPATAM. 
fol. 56. beinge a Very Secure Coast to harbourin namelyin . . . . Bimlipatam. 
Not in Yule. Vide ante, Vol. XXX. p. 348, 
BISNAGAR. 
Fol. 50. conquered this Kingdome [Golcondah] then called by y? name of Bisnagar. 
Not in ¥ule, [Bisnagar stands for Vijayanagar through Portuguese Bisnaga. | 
BLACK PAGODA, 
Fol. 50. y? Black Pagod Some 20 miles below (to North of] y? Pagod Jn? Gernaet. 


Not in Yule. [It is a well-known mariner’s mark on the Orissa Coast. Vide ance, 
Vol. XXX. p. 348.] : 


BOLANGO. 


Fol. 175, This Counirey [Achin} affordeth Severall Excellent good fruites, Namely 
+ » « « « « Bolangos. 


. Not in Yule. [I do not know what fruit this can be unless it be lanstwm, one form of which 
is known as langseh in Malay. See Crawfurd, Dictionary of the Malay Archipelago.] 
BORNEO, 
Fol, 158, 5 or 6 great Prows yearly from Borneo. 


Fol, 157, Many Ships and Vessels doe. . . arrive in this Port [Achin] from... 6 « 
Borneo. 


‘ 
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Fol. 158. The Borneo and Macassar Prows for y® most part bringe . . some Diamonds 
and Saphir, y? Diamonds of Landock (upon Borneo) are accompted y® best-in y? World. 


See Yule, s.z. Borneo. [The quotations are valuable for the form of the word.] 
BRACES, THE, 
Fol. 74, This Riuer is soe named from y® great towne of Hugly Scituated Vpon y? banks 
of it neare 150 miles up from y® Braces or Shoals that lye at y? Entrance thereof. 
Not in Yule, though it should have been, [Vide ante, Vol. XXX. p. 552. ] 


BRAHMIN. 


Fol. 7. It is soe Severely forbidden by theire Brachmans. 


Fol. 9. the Brachmans are theire Priests, but I am Sure and without all controversie 
very Diabolicall Ones. 


Fol. 88. Isaw another Gentue woman burnt about 6 miles above Hugly wt was y? 
pleasantest I ever Saw, y? Woman wold not at all deny to burne . . . . whereupon the 
Brachmans gave Order for y° fire to burne very furiously . . . . . . =. ~ but when 
she was accordinge to theire Expection to have leaped into the fire she refused it, whereupon y? 
Brachmans were very yeare to take hold of her, but y® first yt laid hands on her She laid as 
Sure hands upon him, and threw herselfe headlonge into y® fire and y® Brachman w'? her, 
where they both perished in a moment. 

Fol. 89. The Brachmans of this Kingdome [Bengala] are great Students in y® Magick art 
» « « . » They area people very much dreaded by y? Moorsas wellasy?Idolaters . . . . 
They are Reputed to be very wise Philosophers and doe really and w'? great Zeale Study y? 
Pithagorean Philosophy .. . . . they are said to be great Astronomers .. . 
and are called (very properly) Gimnosophists . . . . theire readyandadmirable eee 
and Civilities to all Europeans and Christians in generall . . . . Many of these 
Gy mnosophists are dispersed into most Villages in y° Kingdome. 

Fol. 98. Not farre above y® towne of Cossumbazar doe inhabit many of y® Harnest and 
devout Jdolatrous Priests (called Brachmans) who are much reverenced all Asia over. 

See Yule, s.v, Brahmin. [The writer has followed the usual spelling of the time. NV. and 
£, for 1679-80 has Braminy on pp. 27, 33, 35.] 


BUCKHTT. 
Fol. 181. There are 3 Sea Ports Vpon this Island (Janselone] vizt . . . Buckett. 
Not in Yule. (Buckett stands for Bukit in Junk Ceylon.] 
BUDGEROW. 

Fol. 81. their new Commadore Cap? Wilkins came Vp to Hugly in y? Sloope, thence 
tooke Budgaroe for Dacca. 

Fol. 99. A Budgaroo: Or Pleasure boat whereon y? English and Dutch Chiefe & Councill 
goe in State Vpon y? water. 

See Yule, s. v. Budgerow. [The quotations are useful. | 


BUFFALO. 

Fol. 32. All Sorts of Provisions are here [Pettipolee] to be had in very great Plenty, and 
at very Reasonable rates, viz! Cows, Buffaloes. 

Fol. 151. All Sorts of Provisions are here [Queda] in Plenty Hnough vit . . 
Cows, buffoloes . .. . . y® maine is very plenty of Wild beasts, viz! ; 
Buffolos .. . The Buffolo ; is here both wild and tame .. . . they have Seen a 
Wild buffolo to Encounter w? a Very large Tiger and worst him; The Buffolo is not much 
Vnlike to a Cow or Bull. 
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Fol, 169, and wh to us is most delightable is y2 warre Elephants . . . . . grap- 
linge w'P theire teeth and Strikeinge with all their force w‘ theire trunks y® Buffolos and fight 
wh each other. 


See Yule, s. v. Buffalo, 
BUNCUS. 


Fol, 46. this is called a bunko, and by the Portugals a Cheroota. 
See Yule, s. v. Buncus. [This is the earliest quoted instance of this word.] 

BURRIE. 
Foi, 94, 5 Gundas is one burrie or 20: Cowries. 4 burries make 1 Pone or 80: Cowries. 
Not in Yule. [The word is bhaz%.] 

CABUL. 
Fol, 62. to the Eldest Dara he gave Cabul and Multan. 
See Yule, s. 2 Cabul. [The quotation is useful for the history of the word.] 

CAFILA. 
Fol. 97. the Commodities of those Countries are transported hither by Caffila. 


See Yule, s. v. Cafila. 
CALABASH, 


Fol. 135. Save y® wild Calabashes &c: that grow in y? Woods [of Janselone]: an 
Excellent food for y° Wild Monkeys. 


Not in Yule, which is odd. [The writer means pumpkins by the term,} 


(Yo be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIira CENTURY 
| RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from Vol, XXXI. p. 508.) 


1795.— No, X. 
Fort William 23rd March 1795, 


The following Letter was received, on the 11th Instant, from Major Kyd, and a copy of it has 
been transmitted to the Honble Court of Directors in the Dart Packet, with a Copy of the 
Appendix to which it refers, 


To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart, Governor General in Council, 


Honble Sir, — In Conformity to your instructions conveyed in your Letter of the 2Ist April last 
accompanying Extracts of your proceedings in Council of the same date I proceeded from the 
Andamans to Prince of Wales’s Island in August last, on the Sea Horse Brig, and during 
two Months, employed myself with all the assiduity in my power to obtain information upon the 
various objects you were pleased to point out for my investigation, the result of which I will proceed. 
to state in as few words as the subject will admit, but I fear that the little practice I have had in 
Statements of this kind will not enable me to place every thing in so clear a point of view as the 
subject requires. 


. The principal object of my visit to Prince of Wales’s Island was not originally to ascertain the 
points of enquiry that you were pleased afterwards to direct me in, many of which were of a temporary 
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nature as chiefly to enable me to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in my mind respecting the 
comparative advantages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans, as a Port of refitment 
and refreshment for the natives of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
which I surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in the year 1787. 


It may not be improper before I enter on a discussion of this important point, to take a short 
View of what has been done by Government heretofore, for the Establishment of a Port of refitment 
for our Fleets to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to prevent in future the great loss of the 
most Valuable period of the year for Naval operations, which has heretofore been sustained by the 
Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to Bombay to repair ; It was an object which Adminis- 
tration justly considered of the utmost national consequence, Ultimately tending in a material degree 
to the safety and permanency of the British Dominions in this Country. 


The first Plan I believe that was taken notice of was Mr Lacam’s, at new Harbour in 
the Mouth of the Ganges proposed in the year 1774 or 1775, but after much Argument on 
both sides, and the most careful and the fairest Investigation, demonstratively proved to be totally 
Impracticable. There can be no doubt. however that the Projector of this Plan enthusiastically 
believed that it would be attended with success and as there are many great Advantages attending 
such a situation that none other can boast of it is not astonishing that such an inviting prospect 
misled his judgment especially when it is known that many Maritime people of high reputation were 
of Opinion at the time that Ships of the Line could be brought into the Ganges through Mr Lacams 
Channel with safety. But admitting this really to be the case tharc is great reason to believe that 
the unhealthiness of the lower parts of Bengal, would always be an insuperable objection to the 
Establishment of a Marine Port in the Mouth of the Ganges, 


The next Plan that was proposed was the Settlement at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
which at first seemed principally of 2 Commercial nature: for when Lord Cornwallis arrived here in 
1786 it was not absolutely known to Government whether the Harbour and situation were calculated. 
for a Fleet of Ships of War, and to establish these poimts His Lordship in Council did me the honor 
of employing me in the year 1787, 


In the report I gave to Government, J touched on the various Harbours that could be 
taken possession of in the Bay of Bengal and to the Hastward, estimating their Advantages as 
accurately as I could from the information I had then obtained, and from this report I have great 
reason to believe that instructions were formed for Capt. Moresom of the Royal Navy, who was 
sent to India in the Ariel Sloop of War for the express purpose of Surveying these 
Harbours. ‘ 


He was however put under the Orders of Commodore Cornwallis, who, it would appear had 
been entrusted with the Superintendance of this Commission, and who during the time that he 
commanded. his Majesty’s Squadron in India took the greatest pains to inform himself respecting the 
various Harbours ; He visited most of them himself and examined them with the greatest attention. 


In the year 1788 Government gave directions for the Survey of the Andamans 
Islands which was undertaken with two Vessels, under the direction of Lieutenant Blair 
of the Bombay Marine, and completed in two Seasons in a manner that does much Credit 
to that Officer. 

Several good Harbours were found on the Hast side of the great Andaman, but particularly one 
near the South end, which Capt, Blair thought perfectly well calculated for the purposes, and he 
reported it accordingly to Government. 

He was then directed to form a small Settlement at that place, and in the year 1789 it was visited 
by Commodore Cornwallis whom I had the honor of accompanying there, as well as to Nancowry 
Harbour at the Nicobars Islands, in Possession of the Danes, which Excellent Harbour 
I Surveyed by the Commodore’s desire. 
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In the beginning of the next year, the remaining part of the Hast Coast of the Andamans was 
caretully examined by Lieutenant Blair and myself and three Vessels, several very good Harbours 
were discovered but especially one near the North end and then called North East Harbour, which 
Commodore Cornwallis examined about the end of the same year, and he gave it as a War Port a 
decided preference to all the other Harbours he had examined; The Supreme Board in consequence of 
the Commodore’s opinion determined to form a Settlement at the North East Harbour, now 
Port Cornwallis and I was appointed Superintendant there in 1792. 





Captain Blair was sent in charge of four small Vessels with Settlers and stores, under instruc- 
tions to move everything from the old Harbour to Port Cornwallis where we are now settled, and this 
was completely effected early in 1793, 


In the Report laid before Government by Captain Blair, every information was given respecting 
the Soil, Climate, and natural productions of the Island that could be obtained during the short time 
we were there. These must have been known to Commodore Cornwallis who had also visited Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and being well acquainted with the exact state of it, he must well have considered 
the whole of the Subject before he gave his Opinion upon it, 


I think it very proper to observe that I never at any period found occasion to alter the Opinion 
I had formed of the comparative Advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’s Island 
as delivered in my abovementioned Report of the last place, It was from the desire of establishing the 
truth or falsity of this opinion, upon the firmest grounds that of Experience, that I was induced to 
undertake the charge of the new Settlement, as well as to visit Prince of Wales’s Island, a second 
time to observe its progress during a period of the eight preceding years, I now with confidence 
proceed to present the reflections that I have made on both Situations, having alone truth in view, 
and a sincere desire of being of as much use to the public as is in my power, by giving reasons to 
encourage Government to adopt and pursue with vigour the Plan that appears to me the most 
reasonable and to desist from that which may ultimately lead to disappointment. 


Andamans, 


Although the Governor General in Council has already in his possession the Reports of 
Captain Blair, where the Geography, Soil, Produce and Climate of the Andaman Islands are 
touched on, and also a Paper laid before the Board by the late Lieutenant Colonel Kyd, bring- 
Ing into one point of view the various information, respecting them, which he carefully collected 
from Captain Blair and myself |i.e. Major Kyd] it may not be improper to render a fuller account 
of them, more'especially as we have found the Climate vary exceedingly from what it was at first 
represented, and this is a circumstance to be much attended to in estimating its value as a: Settlement 
for an Arsenal and War Harbour, 


The Andaman Islands comprehending what is called the Great and little Andamans, extend 
from North Latitude 10°.31* to 13°.40° laying nearly in a North and South direction between the 92 
and 93 Degrees of Longitude Hast of Greenwich. They are part of a continued -range of 
Islands extending from Cape Negrais, to Acheen Head, including the Preporis, Cocos, Carnicobars, 
and the great and little Nicobars, the whole being a Chain of Islands between which there ig reason 
to believe that there is a continuation of Soundings, entirely dividing the Eastern part of the Bay of 
Bengal, and known by the Antient Geographers by the name of the Fortunate Islands, 
and which are described by them as being all inhabited by Cannibals, 
corresponds also, with that delivered by tradition from the Hindoos of Indostan. 


The Andaman Islands are at no part broader than twenty Miles, and the Great Andaman in 
particular is deeply indented on both sides, by extensive Bays and Inlets, two of which have been 
found to run entirely across, one at the Southern part Navigable for the largest Vessels and another 
about the middle of the Island thro’ which Vessels of smal] burthen may pass; and there is reason 
to believe that on a more Minute Survey, other smaller passages will be found. 


This Opinion 
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On both sides, but particularly on the Eastern side of the Great Andamans, there are a great 
many detached Islands so that was heretofore generally considered as one mass of land proves tu 
be a congeries of Islands the most extensive of which ig probably the little or Southern Andaman, 


being a solid or oblong mass, of a moderate height of about thirty miles in length, by sixteen in 
breadth. 


The General aspect of the land seems to be alternate Hills and Plains, so wholly covered with 
Trees of immense Size, and closed with almost impenetrable underwood, that no judgment can 
possibly be formed, by distant Views, of the relative proportion of Hills or flat Grounds, or whether 
the former are abrupt or otherwise, but by our experience upon Chatham Island, [in the modern 
Port Cornwallis] where we are now established, the removal of these obstacles is attended with 
inconceivable labour and tediousness. Many parts, however which, in their original state, were believed 
to be exceedingly high and steep, were found when cleared to be pretty easy acclivities, and there 
were several places capable of being brought into Cultivation, 


There is in general @ rich Soil of near a foot depth in many parts, in others less — A fine black 
loam obviously created by the admixture, in a long series of years, of the leaves fallen from the Trees, 
and underwood with the natural Earth, which appears below to be either of a reddish marble, or 
whitish grey, mixed with small soft Stones and seemingly sterile in its nature ; This Vegetable Soil is 
of excellent quality, and if not liable to removal from natural causes, will doubtless produce those 
common advantages of newly Cultivated Earth, but I believe it has been found that the depth 
of Soil in all Countries that have been cleared of Forests and underwood, hasa tendency 
to diminish gradually and that in a certain term of Years, high manuring, and even the carrying 
of Soil, is obliged to be resorted to, as is the Case in the West Indies, 


Of the Climate peculiar to the Andamans, a Residence of two years, during which an exact 
Journal of the Weather has been kept and the fall of water accurately ascertained by a Rain 
Gage, as well as from some Journals and accounts given by Captain Blair, during the two previous 
years that he was there, affords grounds to speak with much confidence. From these it appears that, 
in the whole year four Months only can be counted of fair Weather Vizt. December, January, 
February, and March, though part of the Months of April and November may perhaps not be 
improperly added to this division of the Seasons, during this period the Weather is dry, the Air is 
clear and pure, and for a situation between the Tropics, Temperate ; It must however be noticed that 
the Months of March and April are less so than might be expected on a spot circumscribed in its 
limits, and insulated by so large a portion of Sea, as the Bay of Bengal. 


Towards the end of March, and throughout the Month of April, Faronheets Thermometer 
in the shade from eight in the morning till Sunset, is seldom below Eighty three Degrees during the 
middle of the day considerably above 90°, and sometimes as high as 98 — about the middle of April 
the Rains begin to fall, but it would seem, from an interval of dry weather, experienced in the first 
part of the Month of May, that the actual change of the Monsoon is not to be considered strictly to 
take place before the 15th or 20th of the Month, which nearly answers to the period of its Com- 
mencement on the Malabar Coast in the same parallel of Latitude. From this time to the end of 
November, when it only ultimately ceases, it continues to Rain with little intermission, and often with 
the greatest violence, attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Squalls. There are however 
some short intervals of fair Weather, when the Climate is uncommonly pleasant and temperate, 
but, upon the whole it may with truth be said that, at the Andamans the weather is generally tempes- 
tuous for Seven Months. 


Hence it appears that the year is divided into two Seasons, the Wet and the Dry — the former 
preponderating in nearly the proportion of double, the latter the South West Monsoon accompanies 
or soon follows the commencement of the Rains and continues to the end of September or October, 
when the North East Monsoon takes place, bringing back from the Continent the latter Clouds 
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propelled there by the Winds of the preceding Season, which when attracted by the high Mountains of 
those Islands, agitated by the then unsettled state of the Winds, or some other Physical causes, which 
others more competent than myself may assign, continue to discharge themselves so long after it 
ceases to Rain in Bengal and other places, where the Seasons are distinetly defined. In other words 
it seems to have the whole force of the South West Monsoon, even to a degree more violent than on 
the Malabar Coast or any other part of India, and to participate also of some part of the North East 
Monsoon experienced on the Coromandel Coast in the same parallel of Latitude. Hence there is a 
fall of water, exceeding what is known in any part of the habitable Globe, that I have been able to 
trace any account of, the greatest fall at Senegal being only 115 Inches. In the year 1793 above one 
Hundred Inches, and during 94 no less than 125 Inches were measured which is about double the 
Quantity that falls in Bengal during a Season of the greatest Abundance when the excess is esteemed 
detrimental to Cultivation. Were it not therefore for the peculiar surface of these Islands, so 
favorable for carrying the Water off the ground, it does not appear that it could be at all habitable, 
and even with this Advantage, I had the greatest fear when we experienced the violence of the Rains the 
first Season we were at the Settlement, and when only a Spot sufficient for our Hutts and Tents were 
cleared away, that the Violence of the Torrents would carry off every particle of the Vegetable Would 
as we went on in clearing and leave the surface of the Earth perfectly Sterile. We have however 
fortunately found that, from the richness of the Soil, and the Quickness of the Vegetation, the short 
wiry grass known in Bengal by the name of Doop which is quickly propagated by planting it 
in little bunches, and of which we had fortunately taken down a considerable quantity soon spread 
itself over the risings we had cleared, and effectually prevented any of the Soil from being carried off 
thus insuring good pasture whenever a sufficient space could be cleared away. 


With respect to the effect ‘of the Climate on the human constitution we have not yet, I think 
suiticient experience to form a conclusive Judgement of it. On my first landing in February 1793 
I learnt that many of the Labourers were severely effected with the Scurvy, the prevalent Symptoms 
whereof were swellings of the limbs, Contractions, and Sores, which resisted every medical treatment, 
and the complaints encreased during the Months of March, April and May in an alarming degree 
proving fatal in numerous instances, This was almost the only disease experienced during the dry 
weather, it raged with unabated rigor untill some time after the Rains began, and was imputed to the 
total want of vegetable food, an opinion fully corroborated by subsequent experience, when the use of 


some Vegetables found in the Woods, proved conducive to their recovery'in the Months of June July 
and August. 


The Scurvy has not except in a few instances made its appearance since that time, and now that 
there is abundance of Vegetables it will probably not again be known, but the removal of this 
malady was unhappily succeeded by another of still more disagreeable tendency, and more worthy of 
particular notice, as it was much feared that it was of an endemial nature; After the first violence 
of the Rains had subsided, and the Weather became for some days dry and Clear, with every appear- 
ance of a pure wholesome Air, in the beginning of June, Fevers became very general, not of an 
Acute or Inflamatory kind, but slow, nervous, and debilitating, generally attended. with delirium and 
obstinately resisting the power of Medicine ; and from their extensive prevalence and frequent fata] 
effects great alarms were created among the Natives, with a general Opinion that there was some- 
thing particularly noxious in the Air; I was however never without hopes, and almost a conviction 
that the unhealthiness was principally owing to the very confined situation we were then in, our habi- 
tations hardly sufficient to guard against the extreme intemperance of the Weather, being close to 
the edge of an impenetrable Forest as old as the creation from whence issued the putrid effluvia of 
all kinds of decayed Vegetation ; and I was more confirmed in this Opinion by observing that the 
Crews of the Vessels, lying in the Harbour, were not at all affected by any Malady. Experience has 
already proved that my hopes were well founded ; for altho’ the last rising [(sic? rainy) ] Season was 
much more severe than the former, yet the Settlers were infinitely more healihy, owing doubtless, to 
ovr Circle being more extended, and the People being better accommodated with Habitations, 
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Tt will appear from beth the Surgeons Reperts, which accompany this, that it is their Opinions 
that there is nothing particularly noxious in the Climate of the Andamans, more than in all tropical 
Climates [subject] to great falls of Rain, and it is here to be observed that, as the cause of Malady 
in such Cases is not supposed to preceed from the Moisture of the Atmosphere but from the noxious 
quality of exhalations there is every reason to believe, that the situation will, in the end, become 
healthy, as from the nature ef the surface ef the ground water cannot lay an hour, after the most 
violent Rains. 


To an infant Settlement there are numerous convenient articles procurable at the Andamans, 
Althe’ we have as yet discovered few or ne Trees of real Value for Ship building, there is a great 
abundance of Timbers of material use, and sufficiently adapted to the construction of buildings, 
and other purposes on shore; Stenes of a guod kind are abundant ox all the beaches, on some of 
the elevated grounds there is a soft and very tractable free Stone, which if it resists the Weather as 
we have reason to believe it will, becomes an Article of great Utility and Consequence. 


Good Lime is to bs burnt in any Quantity from White Coral that all the Shores are corered 
with. The Bamboo, of such general use in India, is in the greatest plenty, and of a good kind, 
We have therefore under our hands all materials both for permanent and temporary Buildings —. 
Glass excepted ; and as a substitute for thatching we have been obliged to make use of the leaves 
of the Ground Rattan, which for a little while answers indifferently well, but they are not lasting 
and are procured with a great deal of trouble, — with respect to other matured preductions, which 
may contribate eventually to the public benefit time alone, and net a small period of it can satisfy us; 
as the clearing a space of ground for pasture, or the raising of Grain, Sugar, or Indigo, or any Other 
Article of Cultivation that the Soil and climate may be found fit for, has been found from the 
experience we have had in clearing the small piece we occupy, @ Work of the greatest labour from 
the enormous size of the Trees many of them being from 15 to 20 feet in circumference, 


It is to be observed also that not a single spot of the whole Andamans, has yet been discovered 
that is net covered nearly in this manner, to the very brink of the Sea, which seems to prove the 
excellence of the Soil and the powerful vegetation derived doubtless from the heat, and great Mois- 
ture of the Climate, and indeed, on the small spot we have cleared, we have found all the variety of 
¥ruit Trees, carried from Bengal, The Culinary Vegetables, and some small experiments of Sugar 
Cane, Indigo, Rice and other grains, thrive wonderfully well, 


Of the Natives it is not necessary to say much, as their Hixistence, or non-existence can have 
very little influence on the plam in question. Never yet, in any part of the Globe, has the human 
race, been discovered in a more degraded or Savage state. They are Negroes of a very diminutive 
stature, knowing or practising none of the Arts of civilized Life, ranging, in a naked state along the 
Sea Shore, from whence they seem principally to derive their subsistauce in gathering Shell fish, from 
the extensive reefs, that the whole Coasts are bound with, or shooting fish with Bow and Arrow at 
which they are very expert, They have also recourse to wild Fruits and roots; and from the Sculls 
and bones of wild Hogs, which they paint and carefully preserve in their wretched hovels, they must 
now and then entrap that animal, of which there are many, and with a species of wild bat, are the 
only four footed Animals we have discovered on the Islands. 


As it has heretofore been generally believed that they are Gannibals, it is only here necessary 
to say that, although we have not had any proof against it; yet many circumstances have 
occurred te make us imagine that it is not the case, but we have had repeated proofs that they 
are most hostile to all strangers, never failing to lay wait for, and attack the Crew of any boats, 
that may land, which they think they can Master, and there can be little doubt that the unfortunate 
erews of many Vessels, that must have been wrecked on these Islands, have perished by their savage 
hands, for it is singular enough that no instance is known of any person escaping from sucha situation, 
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I willnot say more of the Harbour of Port. Cornwallis, of which the Board have so excel- 
lent a Survey and description by Capt. Blair, than that itis sufficiently capacious. for the largest 
Fieets ; easy of Ingress and, egress, and from the experience of two years, during which time we have 
had several Gales from all Quarters, it appears to give safe Shelter to Ships at all Seasons. From 
the inspection of the Plan it is also evident that several modes of Fortification more or less extensive, 
might be adopted for the defence of the Settlement and an inferior fleet that might take Shelter there, 
depending on the scale that is taken up but, as this is not an object that can come immediately inte 
Consideration, I shall hope that I have said enough of the situation, to admit of a comparison to be 
drawn. between it and Prince of Wales Island, to which I will now beg to draw your attention. 


Prince of Wales Fsland. 


It were very unnecessary for me now to give any particular description of that Settlement, or its 
Harbour, as no part of the Report I delivered into Government, in the year 1787 has been 
invalidated, As however, it does not appear to me that it has been at all taken notice of or attended 
to by the Court of Directors, I must apprehend that it has been by some chanee overlooked, or that 
the Opinions there delivered have mot been esteemed of sufficient weight to Induce a determination 
on so important a point I have therefore subjoined to this a Copy of that Report im additien to which 
I have only to add that E have again carefully examined and surveyed the Harbour; that I find the 
entrance to it over a Mud flat (whieh had been reported dangerous for large Ships) perfectly safe 
having upon it depth enough, at low Water Spring Tides, for the largest Skips of the Royal Navy ; 
that I find the Inner Harbour urder Poolajuajah to be a safe and smooth Bason, where the largest 
Ships can be transported with the utmost safety im one tide, even with their Guns on Board; that om 
the Island Juajah, there is space enough for stere Houses and a Marine Yard sufficiently extensive ; 
and that Warfs would be constructed with great ease, to which the largest Ships can be brought to 
take out their Guns and Stores, previous to any repair, and that this Inner Harbour Spot for 
a marine Yard has the additional advantage of being easily Fortified at little cost. 


I find thet the Island which when I surveyed isin 178% was nearly as impenetrable a Forest as, 
the Andamans, is already cleared and cultivated to the extent of at least Twenty five. 
square. Miles, that abundance of excellent Tropical Fruits and ali the Vegetables, common in India, 
are produced there, that the Climate is temperate and healthy, and like every other situation in the 
straits of Malacca, entirely free from Gales of wind, and violent Weather of any kind, it being out 
of the full range of either of the Monsoons, but participating in 4 small degrce of both; that there 
is a considerable Population particularly of industriows Chinese and natives of the Coast of Coro- 
mandel — that a large town has been built, and that there are Shops and Markets filled with every 
Article of refreshment or supply that a Fleet can be in want of, — that a very extensive Commerce 
is established both through the Medium of ships navigated by Europeans, and Prows from the Neigh- 
bouring Countries, even as far to the Hastward as the Celebes ; and that under proper Regulations 
and management it appears capable of increase to avery great extent, In fine I have seen fully 
realized here the assertions of the late respectable Superintendant, in the following Extract of 
a Letter to the Governor General in Council four years ago. 


“To enumerate all the benefits which may be obtained from the Possession of Prince of Wales 
Island might create a Suspicion that from interested motives, I am endeavouring to deceive your 
Lordship with Appearances, I therefore return to the Advantages which are visible and undeniable 
collected under the following Heads— 


ist. «A Harbour with good Anchorage secure from bad Weather, and capable of containing 
any number of Vessels, 


2d. An Island well watered of excellent Soil, capable of sustaining Fifty thousand People 
and abounding in all necessary materials for their Service and Security. 
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8d. A Port favorable to Commerce, the present imports Amounting to upwards of 609,000 
Spanish Dollars per annum, 








4th. A place of refuge for your Merchants Ships, where they may refit and water, and be 
protected from the insults of the Enemy’s ships. 


5th. An Emporium so situated as to afford an easy approach from every part of India, from 
the Extremity of China to the Coast of Africa, where the Merchants of all nations may conveniently 
meet and exchange their Goods.” 


It is to be observed that, in the Statement of the Advantages of Prince of Wales Island 
Mr Light does not at all, seem to rest upon it as a Port of refreshment and refitment for the British 
Navies, which however are certainly the very first considerations with Government, for notwithstand- 
ing all the Commercial Advantages of Prince of Wales Island, it is probable it might be doubted 
whether it would Answer the purposes of Government to retain it for those ends alone at the con- 
tinued expence it must cost, and the large Sum that must necessarily be disbursed in Fortifications 
to render the possession secure, but the following Extract of a Letter fron. Commodore Rainier 
to the Governor General, which he permits me to make public use of, places this matter in so clear 
a light and is itself so weighty an authority that I should imagine no doubts will long exist of its 
being in every respect, a Port well calculated for Refreshment and refitment of Ships of War, and, 
as Commodore Rainier hoists his Flag ina Seventy four Gun Ship, of the greatest Draught of 
water in the Navy, and takes no notice of the want of water, on the Mud Flat, formerly mentioned, 
all idea of its danger has disappeared. 


Extract of a Letter from Commodore Rainier to the Honble. the Governor General datcd 
on board the Suffolk at Prince of Wales Island 31st December 1794. 


Thro’ want of information I unluckily put into the South East Port of the Andamans 
[now Port Blair], but got Wood and Water, and did what I wanted to do, and am told that is full 
as much as I should have effected at North East Harbour, but the refreshment and means of repair 
at this place are obviously so superior to any thing of the kind at the Andamans exclusive of its 
Commercial Advantages that I am astonished it should ever have been doubted which to prefer.” 


In addition to this testimony I have to inform you that, while I was at Prince of Wales Island, 
the Honble. Companys Squadron under Commodore Mitchell, consisting of Five Ships, remained 
there a Month, and received Abundance of Refreshments, and that soon afterwards His Majesty’s 
Ship Resistance, [? arrived] and was so well supplied that Captain Packenham assured me that 
he had never been in any Foreign Port where a Ship of war was so well and easily supplied with 
every desirable Article. 


I will now beg leave to take notice that all those Articles of Refreshment have been produced 
and will be constantly produced in an encreased Ratio with the Commerce and resort of Merchant 
Ships ; and that at no expence to Government, the Civil, Military and Naval Establishments, with 
the Public Buildings and Fortifications, being the only Expence that Government have been at. 
When this is contrasted with the refreshments that can be furnished at the Andamans which for 
want of the demand, Commerce, and a resort of Ships create, must probably be always scanty and 
uncertain, and entirely produced at the public Expence; it stands alone so high in the scale of com- 
parison that there are few Advantages which can weigh against it. The defect formerly supposed 
in Prince of Wales Island as a War Port Viz. the want of depth of Water in its Harbour, appears 
to be compleatly disproved and doneaway. It only now remains to consider the disadvantages which 
the situation is liable to, and these I will now state. 


Prince of Wales Island Defects. 


It is at a very considerable distance from any of the Company’s other Possessions, so that it 
cannot very quickly be reinforced with Troops or supplied with Ammunition and stores, 
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Its communication with Bengal in particular is not so rapid and certain, as could be wished, 
cousidering that it is, from thence alone that a large Fleet of Ships of War can be supplied with the 
eveat Articles of Provisions and Stores, that is to say those for Sea consumption. 


Its position pretty deep in the Straits of Malacca, renders it liable to Calms in the South West 
Monsoon, 80 that Ships often find it difficult or tedious to approach or leave it. 


From the constant serenity of the Weather, in the Straits of Malacca and the safeness of the 
Coasts, and from the -Refresliments and assistance to be obtained by Alliances easily made with the 
Malay Princes, an Enemies Fleet has considerable Advautage and receives encouragement to project 
attacks on the Island, not to mention that, if the Enemy happened to be the Dutch, it is too near 
the Chief Seat of their Force and Power, and unless it be kept always in strength it might be liable 
io insult, at the breaking out of the War, before it could be reinforced. 


From its situation, near the Equator, the climate, probably, as is the case in general, is too hot, 
and relaxing to admit of the Speedy recovery of European constitutions affected by long sickness ; 
and all cases of Dysentery in particular have been found obstinate there, 


Andamans Advantages. 


I shall now however proceed to estimate the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans. 


It has an excellent Harbour, well supplied with water and wood and possesses a Soil that with 
perseverance will doubtless, be productive, of all the Fruits Vegetables and Grain common to India, 
and probably in very high perfection. Its situation is Central, for a quick communication to all the 
Mossessions of the Company, and, from its Vicinity to the seat of the National Government in India, 
it admits of the quickest communication of advices, also of the transportation of troops and Stores 
as well as of the innumerable Succours derivable from the Soil and Riches of Bengal throughout the 
course of the year, its communication being nearly alike expeditious in both Monsoons. 


It stands unrivalled in its position, as a Naval Arsenal, in the facility of Communication with 
Aracan and Pegu, affording the so much prized Teak Timber for Ship Building, which unfortun- 
ately is the principal Article that the Government of Ava will admit of being exported ; but if the 
present attempts of Government to render the intercourse unrestrained, so as to admit of the Expor- 
tation of Articles of Provisions, Cattle and live Stock of all kinds that these Courtries abound in, 
should succeed it would prove a great benefit to the Settlement in its infant state. 


It derives some advantages in defence from the tempestuousness of its Climate, and the dangers 
of its Coast in discouraging the attempts of an Enemy, who can have no Ports in its vicinity where 
they can procure the least assistance or refreshment or from alliances, Advantages that Prince of 
Wales, and none other of the Companys Settlements possesses. 


These are allthe benefits that occur to me as belonging to the position of the Andamans and 
some of them when the matter is considered, on a great scale are certainly important, I should be 
happy more if the disadvantages did not outweigh them; they appear to me as follows. 


The Climate has been described, from its excessive moisture, during so great a part of the year, 
although it may prove sufficiently healthy to those inured to it, would probably be not so to 
strangers, and particularly to the Crews of Ships of War, worn out by long Service, and in such 
Cases, generally visited by the Scurvy and Dysentary, to which a moist atmosphere is obnoxious. 


The Weather is for the greatest part of the year very tempestuous and irregular, the Islands 
during the South West Monsoon being generally enveloped and obscured by obstructed Clouds, and 
on the Coasts there have been found so many dangerous Coral Shoals, many of which may be yet 
discovered, that it must always be approached with much caution, especially by Ships disabled in 
their rigging as might be the case after an Action in the South West Monsoon. It is to be feared 
therefore that accidents would frequently happen, and here the barbarity of the natives must be 
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considered as a lamentable inconvenience, as there is little hope that even in a very long period of 

Years, our communication with them would produce much change in the manners of any, excepting 
those in the neighbourhood of the Settlement. 


The abovementioned Severity of the Weather points out the Necessity of having all the build- 
ings of Masonry, even the habitations of the nearest [P meanest] labourers, mere temporary Houses 
(such as are in common use in Bengal) yielding but an insufficient protection against the Violence 
of the Rainy Months, 


The whole Settlement must for a time be supplied with Provisions from Bengal or some foreign 
Port, for except the raising of a few Culinary Vegetables, it cannot be expected that ground will be 
cleared to much extent in several Years, even for the purpose of converting it into Pasture, for the 
support of the necessary live Stock, much less for the Culture of grain in Quantity, equal to the 
Subsistance of the Settlement, 


The Establishment of Vessels therefore to keep up a constant and certain supply, were extensive 
Works to be carried on, and a consequent encrease to the Establishment of Labourers to take place, 
would be a very heavy expence, every work must be done by labourers from Bengal, upon encreased 
pay, with Provisions gratis; and, as, even with those indulgences, it is found difficulé to induce 
them to go, there is not much hope that we shall be able to strike them off and when to this is added 
that, for above half of the year, very little work, without doors can be done, labour becomes exorbi- 
tantly high indeed; and the completion of Fortifications, or other buildings must be proportionably 


slow, tedious and burthensome, 


No assistance is to be expected from Voluntary Settlers (i, e, Adventurers) either Europeans or 
Natives of Bengal, or other parts of India, Men whose dependance for a livelihood, is on their own 
Industry, and who seek it in a foreign Country, are usually induced, by one or other of the following 
causes existing in it; Natural productions more plentiful or more valuable than in other places — 
Superior excellence of the Inhabitants in the useful Arts, or valuable Manufactarers, or peculiar 
Advantages from its situation as a European [? mart] of Traffick with other Countries, Unfor- 
tunately the Andamans do not hold out any of these incitements in the smallest degree, 


Prince of Wales Island Comparatively. 


I have now, I think stated all the various circumstances, relative to the two situations, as Har- 
bours for our Navies that may enable you Honble Sir to draw a Comparison and Establish a prefer- 
ence upon solid grounds, with all the accuracy, and impartiality in my power, and this on the 
idea that it will not answer the end of Government to retain both, from the enormous expence that 
the keeping up two such Establishments would create. In forming this Judgement which will 
depend upon the weight that is put upon the several Advantages or defects as stated, which the 
enlarged views of Government can alone estimate. 


I hope, however that I shall not be thought to go too far when I declare that, in my own 
restricted scope of the subject, I have a full conviction that Prince of Wales Island, all circum- 
stances considered, is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that, in fact it provides every 
thing that Government can want fora Port of Refitment and Refreshment for the Navies of Great 
Britain, to the Eastward of Cape Comorin. To this conclusion I have been led by along and 
tedious investigation and much personal labour ‘and exposure to the inclemency of the Weather, 
during a series of Years, The facts as stated are all from my own observation, and if I have erred 
it has been alone from want of capacity or Judgement as I have had every opportunity of information 
that could be afforded me on the subject, 
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As the other objects of investigation that you were pleased to recommend to my attention at 
Prince of Wales Island are merely for a local nature I have thought it best to keep them separate and 
they will be the subject of another address, that I shall shortly have the honor to present you. 


I am with the greatest respect Honble. Sir &c &e 


Caleutta, March 4th 1795, 


(Signed) A. Kyd. 


Ordered that the Appendix referred to in the above Letter be entered in the Proceed- 
ings, and that the Letter itself shall he for consideration 5° 


(To be continued.) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M. A, 
(Continued from Vol. XY AT. p, 514.) 


Daiseye ; s. », 226, ii, s, ». Dessaye, 237, i, 

Dak; ann. 1809: s. v, Hooly, 323, ii. 

Dak ; ann. 1844: 8, v. Bangy (b), 46, 1; ann, 
1855: s. vu. Goglet, 293, i. 

Dak; ann. 1824: s, ». Dawk, 282, ii. 

Dak ; ann. 1748: s. v. Cossid, 204, i. 

Dak; s. » Dawk, 231, ii; ann. 1840: s, v. 
Dawk, 232, i. 

Daka; ann, 1660: s. » Dacca, 225, i; ann. 
1753: s. v, Burrampooter, 768, ii. 

Dika ;s. v. Dacca, 787, ii. 

Dakait; s. », Dacoit, 225, i. 

Dakayat; s, v. Dacoit, 225, i, 

Dak-bungalow ; ann. 1853: s. » Bungalow, 
Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dak Bungalow ; s. ». Rest-house, 577, ii. 

Dak bungalow; ann. 1878: s. v Bungalow, 
Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dak bungalow ; ann, 1853 ;s, », Pitarrah, 540, ii, 

Dak chauki; ann. 1657: s. v. Dawk, 232, i, 

Dak-choki ; ann, 1528: s. ». Dawk, 788, ii. 

Dak chowky; ann. 1612: s. », Dawk, 232, i, 

Dakhan; s.2. Deccan, 233, i, s. ». Hindostan. 
316, ii, see 500, i, footnote; ann. 1762: s. ». 
Pindarry, 539, i, 

Dakhin ; s. v. Deccan, 233, i; ann, 1594-5: 8. 2, 
Idalean, 808, i; ann. 1610: s. ». Carnatic, 
126, 1; ann, 1659: 6. v, Palankeen, 508, ii; 
ann. 1760 : s, v. Tobacco, 706, i, twice. 

Dak’hinjs; ann, 1590: s. v. Deccany, 234, i. 

Dakhma; ann, 1590: s. 2, Surat, 665, i. 

Dakhni ; s. ». Deccany, 238, ii. 


Dakkhina; s. v. Deccan, 283, i. 

Dakna ; s. v. Dacoit, 225, i. 

Dakoo; ann, 1834: s, v, Dacoit, 225, i, twice, 

Dakshina ; s. v. Poorub, 547, ii, 

Dakshina ; s. v. Deccan, 238, i, 

Dakshinapatha ; s, y. Deccan, 233, i, 

Dakshinatya; s. v. Deccan, 283, i. 

Dakshinatya janapada ; s, x, Deccan, 233, ii, 

Dakii ; s, v. Dacoit, 225, i, 

Dal, s. v. Dhall, 241, i, s. Dalaway, 787, ii. 

Dal; ann. 1590: «. ». Kedgeree, 364, i. 

Dal; s. », Dhall, 241, i (twice) and ii, s, ». Ked- 
geree, 364, 1, s, v. Dhall, 790, ii. 

Dala; s, 2. 227,13; ann, 1585: 8, v. 227, i, 

Dalaa ; ann, 1546: s. 2. Dagon, 226, ii. 

Dalai ; 880, i, footnote; ann, 1872: s. 2, Pyke 
(b), 567, ii, 

Dalal ; ann. 1824 : s. v. Deloll, 235, ii, 

Dalanguer ; ann, 1553: s. ». Nuggurcote, 483, i, 

Dalavayi; s. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Dalaway; sv, 227, i, 787, ii; ann. 1747: 8. »v. 
Dhurna, 791, i; ann. 1763-78 ; 8, », 227, i; 
ann. 1868: 8. », Poligar, 544, i. 

Dalbergia ; s. 7. Black Wood, 75, i, 8. v. Sissoo, 
639, i, twice. 

Dalbergia latifolia ; s. v. Sissoo, 639, i, 

Dalbergia Sissoo ; s, v. Sissoo, 638, ii, 

Dal-chini ; s. 7. Moors, The, 447, ii, 

Dali; ann, 1321: s, v, Delhi, 234, i, 

Dali; ann. 1880: s. , Dolly, 249, i. 

Dali; s. 2 Dolly, 249, i; ann. 1760: ¢, », 
Bandejah, 44, i, 


8 [Note —This Appendix is not to be found in the Consultation Book.] 
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Dali; s. v. Molly, 440, 1. 

Dali; 6. v. Dolly, 249, i, twice. 

Dalla ; ann. 1799: s. v. Caréns, 778, i. 

Dallal; s. ». Deloll, 235, ii, 

Dallaway; ann. 1754: 8. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Dallies ; ann, 1882: s, v, Dolly, 249, i. 

Dalloway ; ann, 1754: 8. », Dalaway, 227, i, 

Daloyet; s. v. 227, i, 

Dalwai; ann, 1747 : s. v. Dalaway, 787, ii. 

Dam; s, v, 227, i, 787, ii, s. v. Dumree, 254, ii, 
s.v, Lack, 382, i; ann. 1580: 8. Sayer, 
605, ii; ann. 1590: s. v, Ananas, 17, ii, 8. v. 
Crore, 214, i, sv. Jeetul, 349, ii, s. v. Pyke 
(a), 567, i, s. wv. Sirear (c), 688, i, twice; ann. 
1594: s.v, Lack, 882, i; ann, 1596: ¢. 0, 
Candy (Sugar-), 120, i, 

Dam; s.v, Dam, 227,i and ii (5 times); ann. 
1590: s. v, Mahout, 409, i, s. ». Mate, 480, i, 
s.v. Pice, 584, i; ann. 1628: s.%. Dam, 
228, i, twice. 

Dam ; s. v. Dam, 227, i and ii (11 times), 228, i; 
ann. 1628: s. ». Crore, 214, i, twice. 

Dama; ann. 1516: s. », Pardao, 840, ii. 

Damaghan; s. », Demijohn, 236, i, 789, i. 

Damajana; s, v, Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damaji ; s. », Guicowar, 307, i. 

Damajuana ; s. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damam; ann, 1644: s.», Cooly, 192, il, s. 2, 
Lascar, 389, i, s. v. Teak, 693, ii. 

Daman; s.v. 228, i; ann. 1563: 8, v Seedy, 
610, i; ann. 1590: s. v. Surat, 665, 1; ann. 
1598: 8. v. India of the Portuguese, 333, 1; 
ann, 1608: s. ». Deccan, 233, i, twice; ann. 
1616: s. », Saint John’s, 591,i1; +an, 1623: 
s, ¥. 228, i, 5. v. Paulist, 521, ii; ann. 1630: 
g.v, Choul, 168, i; ann. 1644: s. », Chowt, 
166, i, ¢.%. Mainato, 411, i; ann. 1678: 
8. v. Saint John’s (a), 591, u. 

Daman ; s. ». Daman, 228, 1. 

Daman; ann, 1554: s, 7. Daman, 228, 1, 

Damani; 5. v. 228, i; ann. 1554; s. » Ele- 
phanta (b), 261, i, s. v. Rosalgat, 582, 1, 

Damanjana; s. 2. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damans; ann. 1615: s. v. Canara, 118, 1. 

Damio ; s, », Daman, 228, 1. 

Damar ; s.v. Dammer, 228, ii; ann. 1631, 1673 
and 1727: s. v. Dammer, 228, i, 

Damasceno ; ann, 1688: s. v. Kincob, 369, ii. 

Damasco; ann, 1585: s.v. Talisman, 679, li; 
ann, 1688: s. v. Kincob, 369, ii. 


Damascus; s.v. Chicane, 146, ii, s.v. Coffee, 
179, 1; ann. 1848: s. 7. Sugar, 655, ii; ann. 
1420: 68,» Caravan, 124, i; ann, 1510: s. v. 
Xerafine, 748, i; ann, 1580: s. v. China, 
152, i. 

Damascus steel; ann. 1841 (twice) and 1864: 
s.v, Wootz, 742, i. 

Damasjanes ; ann, 1762: s. v, Demijohn, 236, i, 

Damda; s, v, Jungeera, 358, ii, 

Damdama; s. ». Dumdum, 254, ii. 

Dame-jeanne; s. v. Demijohn, 236, i, twice. 

Dam khani; s. v. Dumbeow, 254, ii, 

Demkh§o ; s. ». Dumbeow, 254, ii. 

Damijaina ; s. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damilos; ann. 1860: s.». Malabar (B), 413, ii, 

Dammar ; ann. 1678: s. v. Dammer, 228, ii, s. 2. 
Mussoola, 461, ii ; ann. 1878: s. o. Dammer, 
228, li; ann. 1885: s.v. Dammer, 788, i, 
twice. 

Dammara alba ; s. ». Dammer, 228, ii. 

Dammer ; s. v. 228, i and ii (7 times), 788, i. 

Dammer Pitch ; s. 2. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Damn ; ann. 1840: 8. vy, Dam, 788, i, twice. 

Dampukht ; s. v. Dumpoke, 254, ii; ann. 1590: 
s. ». Dumpoke, 264, 11, 

Damzri; s. v. Dam, 227, ii, twice. 

Damri ; s. v. Dam, 227, ii. 

Damri; s. v. Dam, 227, ii, 8 times, 

Damri; s. v. Dumree, 254, il. 

Damidar ; 660, 11, footnote. 

Damulian; ann, 1718: s. v. Malabar (B), 413, 
li, s. v. Ollah, 485, ii. 

Dan; s. v. Agdaun, 754, ni. 

Dana; s. v. 228, ii, s. v. Capelan, 122, i. 

Dana; s. v. Dana, 228, ii, 229, i, 5. v, Numerical 
Affixes, 833, 1. 

Danapluu; ann, 1546 : s. v. Dagon, 226, ii. 

Danapris ; ann. 940,: s. v. Chicane, 147, 1. 

Danapir ; s. v. Dinapore, 245, le 

Danayro ; s. v. Deaner, 238, 1. 

Dancing-girl ; 8. 2. Cunchunee, 217, i, s. », 229, 
i, twice, 8. v. Deva-dasi, 237, li, s. v, Nautch- 
girl, 475, 1, 8. % Rum-johnny (b), 584, ii; 
ann, 1814: s,v. Rum-johnny, 584, i; ann. 
1886: s.v. Nautch-girl, 475, 1; ann. 1843: 
8. v, 229, i. 

Dancing girl; ann. 1763-78, 1789, 1812, 1815, 
and 1888: s. 2 Dancing-girl, 229, 1; ann, 
1868: s, ». Deva-dasi, 237, it. 

Dancing Girl; s. v. Cunchunee, 217, i. 
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Dancing-Wench ; s. ». Dancing-girl, 229, i. 

Dancing Wench; ann, 1673 and 1701: s. ». 
Dancing-girl, 229, i. 

Dancing women; ann, 1513: s, ». Bayadeére, 
768, ii. 

Dand; s. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Dand ; s. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Danda; s. v. Jungeera, 358, ii. 

Dandaguda ; ann, 60-70: s. v. Kling, 378, i. 

Dandagula; ann. 70: s, v. Dravidian, 251, ii. 

Dandee; ann, 1685: s. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii; 
ann, 1706 :s.v. Harry, 806,i; ann. 1784: s. v, 

Manjee, 427, i; ann. 1824: 8. v. Dandy, 229, 
li, 8. », Hindostan (b), 316, ii, 

Dandi; s. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Dandies; ann. 1757: s. v. Boliah, 76, ii, s. 2. 
Gordower, 297, ii; ann. 1768: s.v. Dandy (a). 
229, il; ann, 1781: s, v. Manjee, 427, i. 

Dandy; s.v. 229, ii, s.v. Deling, 234, ii, s. 2. 
Muncheel, 456, ii, s.v. Andor, 757, ii; ann. 
1623: s.v. Andor, 758,1; ann. 1809: s. 2. 
Ghaut (a), 281, ii; ann. 1876: s. », 229, ii, 

Dandy fever ; s, v. Dengue, 789, i. 

Dandys ; ann, 1809: s. 2, Dandy (a), 229, 11, 

Danechmend-Kan; ann, 1660: s, v, Buxee, 
104, i, 

Danecotta ; ann, 1780: s, v, Coleroon, 181, ii, 

Danga ; s. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dangri; s, v, Dungaree, 255, i, 

Dangur; s. v. 788, i, 

Danseam ; ann. 1516: s. v, Siam, 632, i. 

Dans-Hoeren ; ann. 1726: s, 9. Dancing-girl, 
229, i. 

Danii ; ann, 1644: s, », Saint John’s, 591, ii. 

Dao; s. » Dhow, 243, i and il, 8. 2 Dow, 
25], 1. 

Daphne ; s, 2, Parabyke, 512, i, 

Dapoli ; s. v. Dabul, 224, ii. 

Daqué ; ann, 1552: s, v, Deccan, 233, ii. 

Daquem ; ann. 1516: s, v, Sabaio, 852, i, s, », 
Sanguicer, 853, li; ann. 1538: s. v. Godavery, 
291, 1; ann. 1553: 8. ». Nizamaluco, 880, ii; 
ann, 1563 ; s. », Idalcan, 808, i, s. v. Melique 
Verido, 828, i, 

Dara ; ann. 1337 : s. », Nuggurcote, 483, i; ann, 
1659: 9. . Oojyne, 487, ii ; ann. 1660: ¢. ». 
Canaut, 118, ii, 

Darabazin ; ann. 1505: ¢. 2, Veranda, 787, ii, 

Daragana; ann. 1573: s. ». Arsenal, 27, i, 

Dar a cinaa; 8. ». Arsenal, 27, i. 


Darakhti-id; ann, 
258, ii. 

Dar-al-gina’a ; 8. v, Arsenal, 27, i. 

Dara-Shekoh ; ann. 1057: 3. 2. Dawk, 282, i. 

Darbar; ann. 1609: s. v, Durbar, 255, i. 

Darbar ; s. ». Durbar, 255, i. s. », Jawaub, 811, i. 

Darband Nias; ann. 1300: s. v. Sumatra, 
658, i. 

Darbiz; ann. 1505: s. v, Veranda, 737, ii, 

Darcheenee ; s. », 788, i. 

Dar-chini; ann. 1568 and 1621: s, v. Dar- 
cheenee, 788, i. 

Diar-chini; s. v. Darcheenee, 788, i, 

Darégas ; 8. ». Dardga, 280, i. 

Dargah ; s. v. Durgah, 255, i. 

Darganagar; ann. 1872: s. v, Dhooly, 242, ii. 

Darilja ; ann, 1554: s. 2. Sucker-Bucker, 652, ii, 

Darius Hystaspes ; s. v. India, 330, i. 

Darjan ; s. v. Durjun, 799, ii. 

Darjeeling; s, v. 229, ii, twice; s. Birds’ Nests, 
72, ii, s.v. Moonaul, 444, i, 5, v. Sebundy , 
609, i and footnote, ii, footnote, s. 2, Tonga, 
708, ii. 

Darji; s. v. Dirzee, 246, i, 

Darjiling ; ann. 1879: s, v, Dhoon, 243, i. 

Darjiling ; s. v. Darjeeling, 229, ii. 

Darla ; 8, ». Comotay, 184, ii, 

Daroezes; ann. 1540: s. v. Dervish, 237, i, 

Darchai ; ann, 1340: s. ». Doai, 248, ii, 

Daroga; s. v, 788, ii, 

Daréga; 3, v. 280, i, 

Darogé; ann. 1874: s, », Buxee, 104, ii, 

Darogi; ann. 1621: s, ». Dardga, 230, i. 

Darogah ; ann. 1792: s, v, Pyke (b), 847 ue 

Daroger ; ann. 1726: s, », Tope-khana, 868, ii. 

Darogha ; s, 2. Darédga, 230, i, s, ». Jemadars, 
850,13 ann, 1765: s. 2, Tope-khana, 713, i; 
ann. 1781 and 1812 : s, », Dardga, 230, ii; 
ann. 1834: s, » Chabootra, 189, i, 

Dardgha; s. v. Dardga, 230, i, twice, 

Daroghah ; ann. 1590: ¢. ». Dardga, 230, i, 

Daroo ; ann. 1680: 8,2, Zend, 869, i ; ann. 1689: 
s. uv. Destoor, 237, ii, 

Dar-rgyas-glin’ ; s. v. Darjeeling, 280, i. 

Darsena; s. v. Arsenal, 27, i, 

Dar-gina’a ; ann, 948—4: 5. », Arsenal, 27, i, 

Dar-gind’at ; ann, 948—4: 5, », Arsenal, 27 on 

Darsinale; s. v. Arsenal, 27, i, 

Dar-sfni; ann. 1621: s. ». Darcheenee, 788, i. 

Dartzeni ; ann,.1621: s. v. Darcheenee, 788, i. 


1854: s. v. Eagle-wood, 
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Dardd ; ann. 1020: s. 0. Ceylon, 188, ii. 

Darugha; ann. 1220: s. ». Dardga, 230, i. 

Darwan ; ann, 1784: s, », Durwaun, 256, ii. 

Darwan ; s. v. Durwaun, 256, ii; ann. L781: s. 2 
Durwaun, 256, ii, 

Darwaza band hai; s. v. Durwauza-bund, 798, ii. 

Darya ; 330, i, footnote. 

Darya-shikast ; s. v. Derrishacst, 236, ii, 

Daryavush ; ann. 486: s, ». Aryan, 27, ii, 

Darzard ; ann. 1568: s, v. Saffron, 589, ii, 

Darzi; s. v. Dirzee, 246, i, twice, 

Das ; s. v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dagahara ; s, v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dagan rina ; s. v. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dasarna; s. v. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dasehra ; s. v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasharé; s. v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

DAsis ; ann. 1868: s. v. Deva-disi, 237, ii, 

Dasra ; s, v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dassora; s. v. Dussera, 256, ii, 

Dast; s. v. Numerical Affixes, 888, i, 

Dastak ; s, », Dustuck, 257, i, 

Dastobar ; s. v. Destoor, 287, i. 

Dastoor; ann. 1795: s. ». Dustoor, 257, ii. 

Dastur ; ann. 1599: s.v, Saint John’s, 591, i, 
twice. 

Dastiir; s. v. Destoor, 237, i, s.», Dustoor, 257, i. 

Dastiri ; s. ». Dustoor, 257, i. 

Das Vaguas; ann, 1598: s. 7 India of the 
Portuguese, 333, i, twice, 

Datchin ; s. v. 280, ii, twice, 788, il. 

Datil; ann. 1563 : s, », Tamarind, 680, ii. 

Datsin-Picol, s. 2. Datchin, 788, ii. 

Datura; s. 2. 231, i, 3 times, 788, ii, s. v, 
Majoon, 411, 1; ann. 1563: s. v, 23], i; ann. 


hte an meaner 


1608-10 (twice), 1810 and 1874 (twice): 8. 2. 
231, ii. 

Datura alba; s. v Datura, 231, i. 

Datura fastuosa ; s, v. Datura, 231, i, 

Datura Stramonium ; s. v7. Datura, 231], i. 

Datura, Yellow ; s. », 231, ii, 

Datyro; ann. 1578: gs. 7. Datura, 231, i. 

Daiidi Bohras; s. 2. Bora, 80, i. 

Dandne; ann. 1678: 8. v. Daduny, 225, ii. 

Daul; s. ». Dowle, 251, i. 

Daula; s. v. Dowle, 251, i. 

Daulatabad; ann. 1335: s. 
189, ii. 

Daulatabad ; ann, 1840: s v. Dawk, 232, i. 

Daulatabid ; s. 2. Ell’ora, 261, ii; ann. 1843: 
sv. Bandicoot, 44, i, s. v. Crore, 214, 1; 
ann. 1554: s, ». Beiramee, 61, i. 

Daulatabad ; ann, 1684: s. 2». ElVora, 262, i, 

Daulatpir; s. v. Ferdzee, 267, i. 

Danr; s. v. Dour, 798, i, 

Daura; s. ». Dowra, 798, i. 

Daurades; ann. 1610: s. v Bonito, 79, i. 

Dauraha ; 8, » Dowra, 793, i. 

Dauraha ; s. v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dauring; ann. 1853: s. ». Dour, 798, i, 

Daurka ; ann. 1590: s. vu. Dwarka, 257, il, 

Daurna ; s. ». Dowra, 793, 1.“ 

Dav ; 3. ». Dhow, 243, 1. 

Diva; s. v. Dhow, 243, i. 

Daw ; ann. 1844: s. » Dhow, 79], i. 

Dawah; ann. 1840: s, »% Dawk, 222, 
4 times. 

Dawahi; s. v. Doai, 248, 1. 

Dawar ; ann. 1150: s. ». Ghilzai, 284, i. 

Dawat; ann. 1835: 8. 2, Telinga, 694, ii, 


», Concan, 


I 


(To be continued.) 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ANGLO-DUTCH ATTACK ON 
BOMBAY IN 1625, 


In the second edition (1891) of his Report on 
the Old Records of the India Office, Sir George 
Birdwood printed three previously unpublished 
accounts, derived from ships’ logs now preserved 
in that Office, of a joint attack made by a number 
of Dutch and English vessels on Bombay, then an 
insignificant Portuguese settlement, in October, 
1626. Little resistance was experienced, and after 
a short bombardment, the allied forces landed 
their men, and plundered and burnt the castle and 
town. Having done all the damage they could, 


the men were re-embarked, and the two fleets sailed 
away to do more mischief to the Portuguese else- 
where. 

To these three narratives we can now add a 
fourth, derived from a collection of papers in the 
British Museum known as Egerton 2086. At 
f. 107 of this volume is a letter addressed to the 
Hast India Company, under date of January 8, 
1627-28, by James Slade, master of the Dis- 
covery. In the course of this letter, he mentions 
the interesting fact that the factors at Surat 
had had several consultations about the 
acquisition of a fortified station to serve as 


— 
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the headquarters of the English in India. 
Amongst the sites suggested (which, of course, 
must be outside Mogul territory) were Dabul, the 
Maldives, a place ealled “ London’s Hope,” and 
Bombay ; and the mention of the last-named place 
leads him to describe the recent attack upon that 
settlement, in which he himself had borne a part. 
This he does as follows : — 


“For Bumbay wee were there last yeare with 
our 6 Ships & 8 sayle of Dutch, in search of the 
Portingall Gallions, batfound them not. Here after 
wee had bin before it 24 howers, the Comanders 
being a board of us resolved to goe with all our 
bardges & boats to vew the place, to see if wee 
might land without danger. After there depar- 
tuer from aboazd of us, it was Mr. Wills his 
fortune & mine to come after them in our shal- 
loop; & after our departuer from our Ships, wee 
espied aboate in a sandy [bay ?] to the westward 
of the forte, which boate wee resolved to fetch of. 
Coming n[eare] the forte, it shott divers times 
at us, & som smale shott placed at us out of the 
Corner of a wood where the Boate lay. Notwith- 
standing wee went aboard of her, which wee 
found to he one (sic) ground & the peple fledd. 
Whereupon wee landed, and being seconded by 
2or3 boatesof men that Followed us, wee Martch 
up to the fort, which was left voyde unto us. 
Som of our men fired a house; by which accident 
the Comanders perceiving the successe, came 
ashore unto us, where .wee continued all night 
& till next day in the Evening, at which time 
the whole towne & fort being burnt to the 
ground by the Dutch & us, wee departed. 
This Towne yealded noe benifitt to us nor the 
Dutch, there being nothing left’ in it that was 
worth Carradge, except it were salt fish & Rice, 
which was consumed with the fier. The Rest of 
there goods, in regard of our Long being before 
before (sic) wee had landed they had conveyed 
away. 





«This is noe good place to winter in, it being 
open tothe Westerly[ ]&noesucker for them 
from the wether. What other place ther[e is P] 
in this sound (which is deepe & undiscovered by 
any of us) to winter in, is un[known] to all us 
then that were there present.” 


WiLuram Foster. 





COMMAND. 
An Anglo-Indi anism. 


COMMAND and on command are terms that 
should be in Yule as distinct “‘ Hobson-Jobsons’’: 
meaning to all natives of India a duty on detach- 
ment or away from head-quarters, and hence 
the detachment itself and any place subsidiary 
to head-quarters, an outstation. 


Here is a curious instance of the spread of 
the term beyond the borders of the British 
Empire :— 

1899. The choice of warders was made from 
those classes best suited for the control of their 
fellow-prisoners, especially in the outstations or 
commands, astheywere called. . .... . 
it was necessary to provide accommodation for 
them in conviet lines or commands as we 
have said, pronounced kumman [kaman] by 
the convicts . .. . . . . . Simpson, in 
his Side Lights on Siberia, uses command as 
denoting a jail outside of the prison walls.”— 
McNair, Prisoners their own Warders, pp. 19, 21. 


The Andaman Penal Settlement is in some 
respects the successor of the system employed 
first under Sir Stamford Raffles at Bencoolen, 
and then at Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and 
Maulmain. In the Andamans command is in 
common use for a duty or a place away from 
head-quarters. 


R. C, Tempxe, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


THe Marapar Quartgrty Review, Vol. I, No. 1, 
March, 1902. Ernakulam, Cochin Government Press. 
Annual Subscription, Rs, 5. 


THE extreme South has long been an “ad- 
vanced” portion of India, and this Review, con- 
duoted almost entirely by Hindus, does credit to 
their education and to the interest taken by them 
in their own country in its present and in its past. 
The list of the articles in the first number 
shows the nature of the studies of the contri- 
butors, .who, from“ the inner front cover, 


are very numerous. This list is as followg:— 
Sri Sankaracharya, his Life and Work: The 
Nambudris of Malabar: Travancore in the 
Eighteenth Century; The Origin of the Malaya- 
lam Language: Marriage among the Malayalis: 
Our Country (a short poem): Some distinctive 
features of Malabar Sociology and their Effects. 

Tt gives us great pleasure to notice this new 
attempt on the part of the Natives of India them- 
selves to study subjects with which this Journal 
has been so long connected. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
BY J. F. FLEET, 1.C.8. (Revp.), Pa.D., C.1.5, 


The piaces mentioned in the spurious plates, belonging to the Library of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which purport to register a grant made 
by Dharaséna II. of Valabhi in A.D. 478. 


HIS record is No. 32 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. ANX. abese, 

p. 214 ff. It has been edited, as a spurious record, by Dr, Buhler in Vol, X. above, p. 277 f., 

with a lithograph. I have not been able to trace any information as to the place where the original 
lates were obtained. 


The record purports to have been issued, — sri-Valabhi(bhi)tah, — “from the famons 
Valabhi;” that is, from Wala in the Géhilwad division of Kathidwar, And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month Vaisikha, Saka-Sathvat 400 (expired), falling in April, A. D. 478. 
Dharaséna IT. (of the family of the Maitrakas of Valabhi) granted to a Brahman, for the purposes of 
the bali, charu, vaisvadéva, agnihétra, and paichamahdyajna sacrifices, a village (grdma) named 
Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, lying (antahpé@t/n) in a territorial division which is mentioned as 
the Kantaéragrama bédagatam vishaya. 


The alleged grantee was the Bhatia Géminda (for Gévinda), son of the Bhatia Isara (for Tévara), 
His alleged father is described! as having come (evn/rgata) from Dasapura, and as being a member 
of the community of Chaturvédins of that place, and as belonging to the Kausgika gétra, and as being 
a student of the Chhandéga (school of the Samavéda). And the DaSapura thus mentioned is the 
modern Mandasér, more properly Dasdér,? the chief town of the Mandasér district of Scindia’s 
Dominions in the Western Malwa division of Central India. 


Ti cannot be doubted that, in the name of the Kantiragrama bédakatam vishaya, either 
the word sédasatarh is a mistake for shédasa-gata, a compound of shédasan, ‘sixteen,’ and sata, 
‘hundred,’ or else it isa hybrid word, of which the first component is some unusual or corrupt substitute 
for the s@? which is the proper Prakrit form in Gujarati, answering to the Marathi sald. of the 
Sanskrit shédagan. The intended meaning of the word, however, is not so obvious, The word had 
previously come to notice, in a similar connection, in the spurious Uméta plates, which also purport 
to have been issued in A. D. 478.3 In editing that record, Dr. Bithler did not translate this word. 
In editing the present record, however, he took it to mean ‘sixteen hundred ;’ see Vol, X. above, 
p. 277 6, “the Sixteen-hundred of Kantiragrima.” And, on a recent occasion, when I was not 
specially concerned with, and had not fully considered, the geographical details of these two records, 
I adopted that, the more customary meaning of shidaga-sata, in my entry of them in Vol, XXX. 
above, p. 216, No. 23, and p. 217, No. 32. But, in his identification of the places mentioned in the 
UWméati record, Dr. Buhler adopted for sédagatam the meaning of ‘ one hundred and sixtcen;’ see 
Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, “the 116 villages of the bhukit of Kamaniya,” also p, 193, “the 
Kamaniya bhubti, which included 116 villages.” Now, shidusa-gaia may certainly mean either ‘one 
hundred and sixteen’ or ‘sixteen hundred.’ But, according to the customary method of expressing 
numbers in the epigraphic records, it would mean ‘sixteen hundred,’ and ‘one hundred and 
sixteen’ would be denoted by shédas-ddhika-sata, or by shédaé-dttara-sata, which actually occurs in 
Karmmdntapura-prativaddha-shidasittaragrdmasat-dntahpatt, “ (the village of Pardhanaka) lying 
in the hundred and sixteen villages attached to the town of Karmantapura,” in the Bagumra plates 
of A. D. 867,4 and which was no doubt the basis of the corrupt expression sédaséttamadkyd, tor 








1 The construction of the passages specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used iu the 
spurious Uméta plates, which has been quoted in Vol. XXXI1. above, p. 337, 

2 See Vol, XV. above, p. 194, and Gupta Inscrs. p, 79, note 1. 

3 Vol, VII. above, p. 44, plate ii, line 1, 

4 Vol XII. above, p. 185, plate ii.0, line 8 f, 
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the headquarters of the English in India. 
Amongst the sites suggested (which, of course, 
must be outside Mogul territory) were Dabul, the 
Maldives, a place called “London’s Hope,” and 
Bombay; and the mention of the last-named place 
leads him to describe the recent attack upon that 
settlement, in which he himself had borne a part. 
This he does as follows : — 


“For Bumbay wee were there last yeare with 
our 6 Ships & 8 sayle of Dutch, in search of the 
Portingall Gallions, butfound them not. Here after 
wee had bin before it 24 howers, the Comanders 
being a board of us resolved to goe with all our 
bardges & boats to vew the place, to see if wee 
might land without danger. After there depar- 
tuer from aboasd of us, it was Mr. Wills his 
fortune & mine to come after them in our shal- 
loop; & after our departuer from our Ships, wee 
espied aboate in a sandy [bay ?] to the westward 
of the forte, which boate wee resolved to fetch of. 
Coming nfeare] the forte, it shott divers times 
at us, & som smale shott placed at us out of the 
Corner of a wood where the Boate lay. Notwith- 
standing wee went aboard of her, which wee 
found to be one (sic) ground & the peple fledd. 
Whereupon wee landed, and being seconded by 
2or3 bodtesof men that Followed us, wee Martch 
up to the fort, which was left voyde unto us, 
Som of our men fired a house; by which accident 
the Comanders perceiving the successe, came 
ashore unto us, where wee continued all night 
& till next day in the Evening, at which time 
the whole towne & fort being burnt to the 
ground by the Dutch & us, wee departed. 
This Towne yealded noe benifitt to us nor the 
Dutch, there being nothing left in it that was 
worth Carradge, except it were salt fish & Rice, 
which was consumed with the fier. The Rest of 
there goods, in regard of our Long being before 
betore (sic) wee had landed they had conveyed 
away. 





‘This is noe good place to winter in, it being 
open tothe Westerly[ |] & noe sucker for them 
from the wether. What other place ther[e is P] 
in this sound (which is deepe & undiscovered by 
any of us) to winter in, is un{known] to all us 
then that were there present.” 


WILLIAM Foster. 





COMMAND, 
An Anglo-Indianism. 


CoMMAND and on command are terms that 
should be in Yule as distinct “ Hobson-Jobsons ” : 
meaning to all natives of India a duty on detach- 
ment or away from head-quarters, and hence 
the detachment itself and any place subsidiary 
to head-quarters, an outstation. 


Here is a curious instance of the spread of 
the term beyond the borders of the British 
Empire :— 


“1899. The choice of warders was made from 
those classes best suited for the control of their 
fellow-prisoners, especially in the outstations or 
commands, astheywere called. . ..... 
it was necessary to provide accommodation for 
them im conviet lines or commands as we 
have said, pronounced kKumman [kaman] by 
the convicts . ....., Simpson, in 
his Side Lights on Siberia, uses command ag 
denoting a jail outside of the prison walls.”— 
McNair, Prisoners their own Warders, pp. 19, 21. 


The Andaman Penal Settlement is in some 
respects the successor of the system employed 
first under Sir Stamford Raffles at Bencoolen, 
and then at Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and 
Maulmain. In the Andamans command is in 
common use for a duty or a place away from 
head-quarters, 


R. C, Tempre, 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE MataBaR QuaRteRLy Revinw, Vol. I., No. 1, 
March, 1902. Ernakulam, Cochin Government Press, 
_ Annual Subscription, Bs, 5. 


THE extreme South has long been an “ad- 
vanced” portion of India, and this Review, con- 
ducted almost entirely by Hindus, does credit to 
their education and to the interest taken by them 
in their own country in its present and in its past, 
The list of the articles in the first number 
shows the nature of the atudies of the contri- 
butors, .who, from the inner front cover, 


are very numerous. This list is as follows:— 
Sri Sankaracharya, his Life and Work: The 
Nambudris of Malabar: Travancore in the 
Highteenth Century: The Origin of the Malaya- 
lam Language: Marriage among the Malayalis : 
Our Country (a short poem): Some distinctive 
features of Malabar Sociology and their Effects. 


Tt gives us great pleasure to notice this new 
attempt on the part of the Natives of India them- 
selves to study subjects with which this Journal 
has been so long connected. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
BY J. F. FLEET, 1.0.8. (Rerp.), Pa.D., C.1.5, 


The places mentioned in the spurious plates, belonging to the Library ofthe Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which purport to register a grant made 
by Dharaséna II. of Valabhi in A.D. 478. 


HIS vecord is No. 82 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. AAXN, ebeve, 

p. 214 ff. It has been edited, as a spurious record, by Dr. Biihler in Vol. X. above, p. 277 ff., 

with a lithograph. I have not been able to trace any information as tu the place where the original 
lates were obtained. 


The record purports to have been issued, — Sri-Valabhi(bhi)tah, — “from the famons 
Valabhi;” that is, from Wala in the Géhilwéd division of Kathidwar, And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month Vaisikha, Saka-Sainvat i100 (expired), falling in April, A. D. 478. 
Dharaséna IT. (of the family of the Maitrakas of Valabhi) granted to a Brahman, for the purposes of 
the bali, charu, vaisvadéva, agnihétra, and pafichamahdyajna sacrifices, a village (grdma) named 
Wandiaraka or Nandisaraka, lying (antahpdtin) in a territorial division which is mentioned as 
the Kantaragrama sédagatarh vishaya. 


The alleged grantee was the Bhatia Gdminda (for Govinda), son of the Bhalta Isara (for Igvara’, 
His alleged father is described! as having come (evnzrgata) from Dasapura, and as being a member 
of the community of Chaturvédins of that place, and as belonging to the Kausgika gédtra, and as being 
a student of the Chhandéga (school of the SAmavéda). And the Dasapura thus mentioned is the 
modern Mandasd6r, more properly Dasér,? the chief town of the Mandasér district of Scindia’s 
Dominions in the Western Malwa division of Central India. 


It cannot be doubted that, in the name of the Kantiragrama sédabatam vishaya, either 
the word sédasatarh is a mistake for shddasa-gata, a compound of shfdagan, ‘sixteen,’ and gata, 
‘hundred,’ or else it isa hybrid word, of which the first component is some unusual or corrupt substitute 
for the s‘2 which is the proper Prakrit form in Gujarati, answering to the Marathi sé/d. of the 
Sanskrit shédagan. The intended meaning of the word, however, is not so obvious. The word had 
previously come to notice, in a similar connection, in the spurious Uméta plates, which also parport 
to have been issued in A. D. 478.3 In editing that record, Dr. Bithler did not translate this word, 
In editing the present record, however, he took it to mean ‘sixteen hundred ;’ see Vol. X. above, 
p. 277 4, “the Sixteen-hundred of Kantiragrima.’’ And, on a recent occasion, when I was not 
specially concerned with, and had not fully considered, the geographical details of these two records, 
I adopted that, the more customary meaning of shédasa-dgata, in my entry of themin Vol. XXX. 
above, p. 216, No, 23, and p. 217, No. 32. But, im his identification of the places mentioned in the 
Uméti record, Dr. Bubler adopted for s#daégata’ the meaning of ‘ one hundred and sixtecen;’ see 
Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, ‘“‘the 116 villages of the Dhkwkti of Kamantya,” also p, 193, “the 
Kamantya bhakti, which included 116 villages.” Now, shidusa-éala may certainly mean either ‘one 
hundred and sixteen’ or ‘sixteen hundred,’ But, according to the customary method of expressing 
mumbers in the epigraphic records, it would mean ‘sixteen hundred,’ and ‘one hundred and 
sixteen’? would be denoted by shidas-ddhika-sata, or by shédas-dtiara-sata, which actually occurs in 
Karmmdantapura-prativaddha-shidasiitaragramasat-dntahpdtt, “ (the village of Pirdhanaka) lying 
in the hundred and sixteen villages attached to the town of Karméantapura,” in the Bagumra plates 
of A.D. 867,4 and which was no doubt the basis of the corrupt expression sédasdttamadhyd. for 


1 The construction of the passages specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in the 
spurious Umété plates, which has been quoted in Vol. XXX1. above, p. 337. 

2 See Vol, XV. above, p. 194, and Gupta Inscrs. p. 79, note 1. 

3 Vol. VII. above, p. 44, plate ii, line 1. 

4 Vol XII. above, p. 185, plate iid, line 8 f, 
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shAdaé-Attara-grdma-sata-madhyavart?, in the Bagamri plates, of doubtful authenticity, purporting to 
have been issued in A. D. 883.5 It was probably the passage in the Bagumraé plates of A. D. 867 
that led Dr. Btihler to substitute ‘one hundred and sixteen’ for ‘sixteen hundred’ as the meaning oi 
éidagatanh in these records; for, he proposed® to identify the Karmantapura of that record, to which 
enue hundred an] sixteen villages were attached, with the same place, Kémréj, which is undoubtedly 
uiant by the Kamantya of th: Uméti record. And that proposal is, no doubt, quite sound; since 
Parahanaka is, as le shewed, the ‘Parona’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. H. (1888), about 
twelve miles south-east from KAmréj, and there does not appear to be any place in that neighbourhood, 
except Kamréj, to which the name Karmantapura could well be applied. And it seems, therefore, 
very likely that the person who fabricated the present record did use sédasatamh for sh(dusa-sata in 
the sense of ‘one hundred and sixteen,’ and that the same was intended to be its meaning in the case 
of the Uméta record. However, the two records are spurious records, and we do not know absolutely 
for certain what the composer or composers of them had in view. And, partly for these reasons, and 
also im order not to lose sight of one marked peculiarity of both the records, I think it better, now, in 
referring to the territorial appellations presented by thent, to usc the expression given in the original 
revords, instead of offering any translation of ié either way. 


The name of the village claimed by these plates was given by Dr, DBiihler as Namdtaraka 
in his text, and as Nandiaraka in his translation, In his introductory remarks, however, he 
intimated that it might be taken either as Nandiaraka or as Nandisaraka. And, to this, he attached 
a note indicating that the akshara forming the third syllable is “very indistinct.’? As presented in 
the lithograph, however, that akshara is not in any way doubtful, which is probably what Dr. Bibler 
really meant; it is, there, distinutly an initial short ¢. But I find, from my own transcription of the 
text, that, when the origival plates were in my hands, in 1878, — before the time when the editing 
of the resord was male over to Dr. Bihler,8 —I read the akshara, without any fecling of doubt, 
as sa. AnJ Nandisaraka is a more probable name than Nandiaraka, for the followimg reasons. In 
the first place, we have the place-name ‘ Nadisar,’ in the case of a village in the Patich-Mahils, which 
may be found in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 36, 8. W. (1897), in lat. 23° 53’, long. 73° 27’, about 
fitteen nules west-north-west-half-north from Gddhra.® And, in the second place, we have seen that 
the modern name Nalila or Nadila, — the ‘ Nadira’ and ‘ Nadira’ of maps, — represents an ancient 
Nanditajaka;!0 like tatéka, saraku means ‘a pond, pool, tank, or lake;’ thus, Nandisaraka is 
essentially the same name as Nanditatika, with only the short @ for the long 4 in the first syllable, 
and it might be a Sanskritisation of any name derived from Nanditatika; and we have another such 
name in the ‘Nadirda’ anl ‘Nidirda’ of mips, which may be found in the Indian Atlas sheet 
No. 23, N. E, (1894), in the Wagra taluka of the Broach district. 1 am inclined to think that the 
syllab‘e is doubtful in the original plate, and has been wrongly developed into aa initial short @ in the 
course of preparing the lithozraph, which is not a facsimile. But, whether the syllable is @ or sa, 
cannot be finally decided without another inspection of the original plate, which is not accessible to 





* Vol XIII. above, p. 67, plate ii.b, line 6; and see the corrected transcript on p. 69, 

§ See Vol. XVI. above, p. 100. 

7 Vol. X above, p. 277 Db, and note 2. 

5 Ido not know, for certain, whether he edited it from the original plates, or from the lithograph. ButI infor 
that he had the original plates before him. 

* That, however, is not the village claimed by the record: partly, because, instead of being on the coast, it is on 
the east bank of the Mahi, and there are uo names in the vicinity of it answering to the other names given in the 
record; and partly because it is far away from what was evidently the Kantiragrima country. 

10 See Vol. XXXI_ above, p. 397. 

1 But this place, also, is not the village claimed by the record : partly, because it is eleven miles from the coust, 
and there is nothing in ity vicinity to represent Girivili and Déyathali and the river Madavi ; and partly, because it 
is separated by the rivers Narbad4, Kim, and Tapti, from what was evidently the Kant&ragrima country, — Nor is 
the modern Nidid’ or Nadidé, the Ninditatika of the Bagumra record of A. D. 915, the village claimed by the 
present record: it is, indeed, on the uorth bank of the river Madavi ; but it is bounded on the east by Bériéy 


pee of Girivill), and on the north by ‘Ten’ (instead of Déyathall), andit is some twenty-four miles from 
@ coast, 
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me. Anu, for these reasons, I treat the name as either Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, It may be 
added that the intended name may have been even Nandisaraka, with the long d in the first syllable ; 
in the record, there are quite enough cases of an omission of a medial long @, to justify even that 
surmise. 


In specifying the boundaries of Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, the record places on the 
east a village (grdma) named Girivili. On the south, it places ariver (nad?) named Madavi.!2 
On the west, it places the sea.!8 And, on the north, it places a village (grdma) named Déyathali. 


To the localisation of this record, we are led primarily by the reference to the territorial division 
which is mentioned as the Kantaéragrima sdédasatarh vishaya. We should, of course, have 
expected that a village claimed by a charter attributed to Dharaséna II. of Valabhi, would be found 
either somewhere in Kathidwar, or, if outside that territory, then at any rate somewhere close to, 
and probably on the north of, the river Mahi. An examination of the maps, however, has failed 
to produce anything tending to connect the record’ with those parts. And there is no doubt that it 
really belongs, as was indicated by Dr. Bithler,4 to a territory which was formerly attached to and 
was named alter, — or, it may be said, was supp sed, by the person who fabricated the record, to 
have been attached to and named after, — the modern Katérgam or Kattargam. This is a very 
large village, or a small town, close on the north of Surat, which is shewn as ‘Katargam’ in the 
erie Atlas sheet No. 23,8. E (1888), in lat. 21° 13’, long. 72° 53’, and as ‘Katirgdm’ in the 
Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 15 (1879) of Gujarit, in a large benl of the Tapti, and on the 
south of that river. Iam not quite sure of the exact form of its modern name; for, whereas 
Dr, Buhler wrote it as Kattargam, with the double tt followed by a short a, the compilation entitled 
Bombay Places and Common Oficial Words (1878) certifies it, in Gujarati characters, as Katargam, 
with a single ¢ followed by a long @: and it is not impossible that more careful inquiries on the spot 
would shew that the real modern name is Kitirgam, with a single ¢ and the long @ both before and 
after it. However, the ‘Katargam’ anl ‘Katirgim’ of the maps, close on the north of Surat, is 
the place meant by Dr. Bibler. He has toli us that it is still known by the Sanskrit appellation of 
Kantiragrama, There is no other place, either ia Kashidwar or in Gujarat, the name of which can 
be taken as derived from, or as properly capable of being represented by, Kantfiragrdma, And the 
next identification fully endorses Dr. Biihler’s recognition of the identity of the Kantdragréma of the 
record with Katirgiim or Kattargdm. 


Dr, Buhler was not able to go beyond that point. But the river Madavi of the record is 
certainly that river which is called Mandakini in the Chokkhakuti grant of A. D. 867, and which, 
as is shewn by the details given in that record,}5 is unquestionably the modern ‘ Mindhola, 
Mindhala, or Mindhdél4’ river, also known as the ‘ Middgri,’ which falls into the sea about five 
miles on the south of the Tapti, and from the north bank of which, at its nearest point, Katargam 
or Katiargam is distant about nine miles. 


The maps do not disclose, in the area from the coast, with the Tapti on the north and the 


‘Mindhola’ on the south, to a line from Katdrgam or Kattargém to the ‘Mindhola,’!6 the existence of 
any names that can represent the Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka and the Girivili and Déyathali, 





12 As I have already remarked (see Vol. XXXI. above, p. 254, note 7), there is asomewhat unusual mark at the 
top of the ma, to the right. It does not seem to be intended fora long 4, Nor, as far as I could see when I had the 
original plate before me, does it seem to be part of an imperfectly formed anusvdra, 

18 The actual reading presented in the text, is samumhdrd, as given by.Dr. Buhler. And I know, frommy own 
transcription, that the anusvdra exists in the original, and has not been simply evolved in the preparation of the 
lithograph. A name Samurhdra might easily be imagined, as an intermediate form between an original Sami. 
padraka and a modern name which might appear either as ‘Sondarna’ (seeVol. XXXI. above,-p, 363), or as ‘Samadra’ 
or ‘Samédra,’ which latter name does occur in the Mehmadabad taluka of the Kaira district. But, in addition to 
other considerations, the absence of the word grdma, which is attached in the other instances in the text, makes 
it certain that samudré, ‘the sea,’ really was mteEeet 

It Vol. X. above, p. 277 8. 18 See Vol, XXXI, above, p. 254 £, 

1é Nor, it is hardly necessary to say, cee ee else, 
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of the record. And we can only arrive at the conclusion that these three villages all lay quite 
close to the coast, where the maps shew a few villages of the Sachin State and some large islands or 
banks on one of which there is a hamlet named ‘ Kédi Phaliya,’close on the north-west of ‘ Dumas,’!? 
and that they have all disappeared in the course of time. They may have been absorbed into ‘ Dumas’ 
and ‘ Bhimpur.’ Or they may have been washed away and destroyed by encroachments of the Tapti 
and the sea. 


But the identifications of Kantaragrama with Katirgiim or Kattargam, and of the river Madavi 
with the ‘Mindhola,’ and the mentiun of the sea, are sufficient to make it quite certain that this 
record is to be localised here, between the mouths of the Tapti and the ‘ Mindhola.’ 


The places mentioned in the spurious Umétaé plates which purport to have been 
issued in A. D. 478. 


This record is No, 23 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol, XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. Biihler, in Vol. VII. above, p. 61 ff., with 
a lithograph. From the information given by him, we know that the original plates wére obtained in 
1875 by the Rev. J. Taylor at Uméta in the Kaira district of Gujarat, Bombay Presidency, This 
place is on the west bank of the river Mahi, about ten miles towards the south-east-by-east from 
Bérsad, the head-quarters of the Bérsad taluka of the Kaira district, The record, however, has no 
real connection with that locality. 


The record purports to have been issued, — vijaya-vikshépat Bharukachchha-pradvara-nisakat 
(read Vasakat), — “from the victorious cantonment situated (it., dwelling, abiding, halting) before 
the gates of Bharukachchha,” that is, of Broach. And it claims that, on a specified day in 
the month Vaisakha, Saka-Samvat 400 (expired), falling in April, A. D. 478, the Gurjara prince 
Dadda II. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance of the dali, charu, vaisvadéva, agnihdtra, pancha- 
mahdyajia, and other (unspecified) rites, a village (grdma) named Niguda, lying (antahpatin) in a 
territorial division which is mentioned as the Kamaniya sédasatarh bhukti, Regarding the word 
sidasatam, thus presented, reference may be made to page 49 above, 


The alleged grantee is described as the Bhatta Madhava (for Madhava), son of the Bhatta 
Mahidhara (which name may, or may not, be taken as standing for Mahidhara, with the long f),18 
His alleged father is described as dwelling (vdstavya) at Kanyakubja, and as being a member of 
the community of Chaturvédins of that place, and as belonging to the Vasishtha géira, and as being 
a student of the Bahvricha (school of the Rigvéda). And we may, no doubt, take it that the 
Kanyakubja thus mentioned is Kanauj, in the Farukhabad district in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oude, and that there is no confusion in this record between Kanyakubja-Kanauj and the 
name Karnakubja which the Girndr Méhdtmya would put forward as a former name of Junigadh 
in Kathiawar,!? 


In specifying the boundaries of Niguda, the record places on the east a village (g>@ma) 
named Waghauri. On the south, it places a village named Phalahavadra. On the west, it places 
a village named Vihana. And, on the north, it places a village named Dahithali, 


This record has been localised by Dr, Bihler.20 Kamantya is used in it as another form of the 
name of the ancient Karmanéya and Kammanijja,2! which is the modern Kémyréj, the head- 
quarters of the Kamréj subdivision of the Nausari division of the Baroda territory ; it is on the south 
bank of the Tapti, and is to be found in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S, E. (1888), in lat, 21° 17’ 
long. 78° 2’, And, as pointed out by Dr. Bithler, Niguda is a village which is shewn as ‘ Wacod? 
in the same Atlas sheet and in the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 34 (1882) of Gujarat, ten and 





™ The Atlas sheet places this hamlet on the mainland. But the Trigonomctrical te ee 
that it ison an island, gonometrical sheet makes it quite clear 


: The whole passage specifying the alleged grantee and his father, has been quoted in Vol. XXX. above, p. 337. 
18 See Vol, KXXI. above, p. 332, note 12, 2° Vol. XVIL, above, p. 184, 1 See Vol, KXXI. above, p. 393, 


al 
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a half miles east-south-east-a-quarter-south from K4mréj; Phalahavadra is the ‘Moti Phalod’ 
of the two maps, about one mile on the south-east of ‘ Nagod;’ Vihana is the ‘ Vihan ’ of the Atlas 
sheet, and the ‘Vihdn’ of the Trigonometrical sheet, one mile and a half west-north-west from 
‘Nagod ;’ and Dahithali is the ‘ Dethli? of the two maps, one mile on the north of ‘Nagod.’ The 
maps do not present any name corresponding exactly to that of Vaghauri. Immediately on the east 
of ‘Nagod,’ they place a village the name of which is given as ‘ Rudhwara’ in the Atlas sheet, and as 
‘Rudhwara’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. And Dr. Biihler considered it “not improbable that this 
“name is a mistake for Vaghvara, caused by the resemblance of the syllables rudh and vagh if 
“written with Gujarati characters;" and he added “Vaghvaré might be the representative of 
Vaghauri.” 22 That may be the case. Or, possibly, the name of Vaghauri may be partially preserved 
in that of the ‘ Waghecha Kadod’ and ‘ Waghechha Kadod’ of the maps, about two miles further 
towards the east from ‘ Nagod.’ However, the identification of the other three surrounding villages 
makes quite certain the identification of Niguda with ‘ Nagod,’ 


The places mentioned in the spurious Bagumra plates which purport to have 
been issued in A. D, 493. 


This record is No, 34 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. Buhler in Vol. XVII. above, p. 183 ff,” 
with a facsimile lithograph. And the dirst of the references given by him, in his introductory remarks, 
shews that the original plates were found, in 1881, along with some others, in excavating temporary 
kitchens for a large wedding-feast at Bagumré in the Palsdné subdivision of the Nausari division of 
the Baroda territory in Gujarat, Bombay Presidency, The record claims a grant of the village of 
Bagumra itself. And it, therefore, does belong to the locality where it was obtained, 


The record purports, like the spurious Uméta plates, to have been issued, — vijaya-vikshépat 
Bharukachchha-pradvara-nasakat (read vasakat), — “from the victorious cantonment situated before 
the gates of Bharukachchha,”’ that is, of Broach. And it claims that, on a specified day in the 
month Yéshtha (meaning Jyéshtha or Jyaishtha), Saka-Samvat 415 (expired), falling in May, 
A. D, 493, the Gurjara prince Dadda II. granted toa Bradhman, for the maintenance of the Jali, 
charu, vaisvadéva, agnihdtra, panchamahayajha, and other (unspecified) rites, a village (grdma) 
named Tatha-Umbara4, lying (antahpdiin) in some territorial division regarding which reference may 
be made to the next paragraph but one, 


The alleged grantee is described as the Bhatia Govinda, son of the Bhatia Mahidhara.3 As in 
the spurious Uméta plates, dealt with above, the alleged father is described as dwelling (vdstavya) at 
Kanyakubja, that is, Kanauj, and as being a member of the community of Chaturvédins of that 
place. But the other details differ; and he is further described as belonging to the Kausika géira, 
and as being a student of the Chhandéga (school of the Samavéda). And it would seem, therefore, 
that the grant of Tatha-Umbara was not claimed for a brother of the person to whom the grant of 
Niguda is said to have been made, 


The village of Tatha-Umbara, claimed by these plates, is described in line 17 of the text as :— 
Tatha-Umbar-aharadvali[ga]-antahpati-Tatha-Umbari-gramé. And here there is certainly a reference 
to a territorial division of some kind or another. Dr. Buhler proposed to render these words as 
meaning that the village was “situated in the dhdrddvalisa or district of Tatha-Umbara ;” finding 
in them a word dvaliga or ddvaliga which, he suggested, might possibly be a corruption of dvddagan, 
and might be intended to indicate that the dhdva consisted of twelve villages.74 To this, however, there 
is the objection that any such word ought to have been placed before the word dhéra, and the text 
ought to have run: — Tatha-Umbara-dvalis-ahar-dntahpati, &c, On the other hand, the syllables 





22 Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, note 6. 

88 The construction of the passages specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in the 
corresponding passage in the spurious Umété plates, which has been quoted 3 in Vol, XXXT, above, p. 337. 

% See Vol, XVII. above, p. 183 4, and note 8, oe 
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vali[ga] are strongly suggestive of some reference to a place which is mentioned as Balisa in 
the Bagumra plates of A. D. 65 and as Valisa4 in one of the Bagumrda records of A. D. 915, and 
which is the modern ‘ Wanesa’ of the maps, five miles south-east-by-east from Bagumra.2® But, to 
the supposition that the writer of the record intended to mention a Valiga dhdra and to place Tatha- 
Umbara in it, there is the objection that there ought not to have been any mention of Tatha-Umbara 
at the beginning of the passage, and the text ought to have run : — Valig-ahar-antahpati-Tatha- 
Umbara-gramé, I am somewhat inclined to think that the text is faulty between dhdra and antah- 
pati, and that what was really intended may have been: — Tatha-Umbar-ahara-vishay-dntahpati- 
Tatha-Umbara-gramé, — “the village of Tatha-Umbara lying in the Tatha-Umbara dhdravishaya.”*6 
It is, however, impossible to decide finally, at present, what may really have been meant, 


In specifying the boundaries of Tatha-Umbara, the record places on the cast a village 
(grdina) the name of which is plainly presented, not as Ushilathana as given in the published text, 
but as Dashilathana, for Dashilathana.?”? On the south, it places a village named Ishi. On the 
west, it places a village named Saikiya. And, on the north, it places a village named Jaravadra, 


This record, also, has been localised by Dr. Buhler.2° Tatha-Umbaré is the modern Bagumr& 
itself, in the Palsind subdivision of the Nausari division of the Baroda territory ; it is to be found 
“in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. E. (1888), in lat, 21° 8’, long. 78° 3/, about four miles north- 
by-east from Palsina, and nine and a half miles south-by-east from Kamréj, the position of which 
has, been specified on page 52 above. Dashilathana is the ‘ Dastan’ of the same map, and the 
‘ Dastdn? of the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 34 (1882) of Gujarat, about two miles east-north- 
east from Bagumra.2? As indicated by Dr. Buhler, the Trigonometrical sheet shews ‘Isi (old site),° 
answering to the Ishi of the record, about two miles south-south-east from Bagumra and half a mile 
on the south-east of a place which it marks as ‘Tajpur (old site).’30 And, also as indicated by him, 
Sankiya is the ‘ Sanki’ of the Atlas sheet, and the ‘Sdnki’ of the Trigonometrical sheet, one mile 
on the south-west of Bagumra, and Jaravadra is a village, about one mile and a half on the north 
of Bagurmra, the name of which is given as ‘Jolwa’ in both the maps. To this, I have to add that 
the name of the latter place is given in the Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879) as ‘ Jorwa,? 
with r instead of J, and that the existence of this variant of it is fully borne out by the Sanskritised 
name presented in the present record, though that name would more correctly represent a 
modern ‘ Jarod.’ 


Of the prefix dag in the modern name Bagumra, I have suggested an explanation in Vol. XX XI. 
above, p. 397 f, Dr. Buhler was inclined to look upon the prefix tatha, attached to the old name 
of the village in the present record, as possibly a corruption of the Sanskrit dpzha and the Prakrit 
titha.31 I am more disposed to connect it with the name of a neighbouring village, which is shewn as 
‘Tantithaia’ in the Atlas sheet and as ‘Tdntithaia’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. The lands of this 


———_— 

25 See Vol. XXXI,. above, p. $97. 

26 Compare, for instance, the expression “ the Kirmanéya dhdravishaya” in line 21 of the Surat plates of A. D. 
692 and in line 88 of the Nausari plates of A.D, 739; see the Proceedings of the Seventh Oriental Congress, 
pp. 226, 2383. 

27 An inspection of the lithograph will shew at once that the first akshara is certainly not the initial u, which we 
have very plainly twice in Umbard in the preceding line, and again in ubhaya, line 8, and in udak-ditsargéna, line 22, 
and that it can only be the dental d, or possibly the lingual d. There can hardly be any doubt that, in the second 
component of the name, along 4 has carelessly been omitted: there are various cases of that omission in this 


record, —for instance, immediately after this word, there is grama or graman by mistake for grdm’ ; and thane 
is a frequent ending of place-names in Gujarit. 
28 Vol. XVII. above, p. 184 a, 


8 Tt is difficult to understand how Dr. Biihler, having the Trigonometrical sheet apparently in his own hands 
came to overlook the existence of ‘ Dastdn,’ and so failed to detect the right reading of the name in line 18 of the 
text. Reading Ushilathana, he proposed to find, not the place itself, but a survival of its name, in ‘ probably a 
“new settlement, founded by the inhabitants of Ushilathana when the site to the east of Bagumr& was abandoned,” 
in the ‘ Chalthén’ of the Survey sheet, about two and a half miles west-by-north from Bagumra, 

% ‘Isi* and ‘Téjpaur’ are not shewn in the Atlas sheet, 31 Vol. XVII, above, p, 1848. 
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village are contiguous with those of Bagumrda, and probably were originally part of the lands of 
Bagumra. Its village-site is about one mile north-west-by-west from the village-site of Bagumra, 
And its name would furnish to the person who fabricated this record, a convenient means for 
distinguishing the ancient Umbara, before the time when it acquired the prefix bag, from the 
various other places of the same name. 


The places mentioned in the spurious 1146 plates which purport to have been 


This record is No. 24 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX, above, 
p. 214 ff. It was first edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar, in the Jour. Bo. Br. 
Rh. As. Soc, Vol. X. p. 19 ff. And my own treatment of it has been given in Vol. XIII. above, 
p. 115 ff, with a lithograph. Dr. Bhandarkar’s remarks shew that the original plates were found 
at, or in the vicinity of, 1146 in the Broach district of Gujarat, Bombay Presidency.®? This place is 
shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 23, N. E. (1894), as ‘ Hlao,’ on the north bank of the river 
Kim, about seventeen miles south-west from Ankléshwar, the head-quarters of the Ankléshwar 
taluka of the Broach district. And the record really does belong to that neighbourhood. 


The record purports, like the spurious Umété and Bagumrd plates, to have been issued, — 
vijaya-vikshépaét Bharukachchha-pradvara-ndsakat (read vasakAt), — “ from the victorious canton- 
ment situated before the gates of Bharukachchha,” that is, of Broach, And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month Yéshtha (meaning Jyéshtha or Jyaishtha), Saka-Samhvat 417 (expired), 
falling in June, A. D. 495, the Gurjara prince Dadda IL, granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance 
of the bali, charu, vatsvadéva, agnihitra, panchamahdyajna, and other (unspecified) rites, a village 
(grdéma), the name of which is to be read as RAivazh, lying (antahpdtin) in a territorial division 
called the Akulésvara vishaya. The name of this village was engraved over some other name, of 
which two syllables, vari, can be seen in the original plate under the first two syllables of the extant 
name; 33 and there are some marks in the lithograph, which suggest that the name of the vishaya, 
also, may have been engraved over something else. The extant name of the village was read by 
Dr. Bhandarkar as Rachhchhavam; and by me as either Raidham or Raivam, with a preference for 
Raidham. That it should be taken as Raivath, was subsequently shewn by Dr. Bithler,%4 


The alleged grantee is described as the Bhatta Narayana (for Narayana), son of the Bhatia 
Gévinda.3> His alleged father is described, in a passage which was partially engraved over a cancelled 
passage, as dwelling (vdstayya) at Abhichchhatra, and as being a member of the community of 
Chaturvédins of that place, and as belonging to the Kagyapa gétra, and as being a student of 
the Bahvricha (school of the Rigvéda). The name Abhichchhatra, thus presented, is, no doubt, 
a mistake for the Ahichchhattra of various other epigraphic records and of Sanskyit literature. 
Tradition or legend presents more than one place named Abichchhattra; for instance, the Bhairan- 
matti inscription, put together in the period A. D, 1069 to 1076, speaks of an Ahichchhattra on 
an island of the river Sindhu, that is, the Indus.3¢ But there can be little doubt, if any, that 


gi 

82 In his opening remarks, Dr, Bhandarkar described the record as having been found “in a village in the 
Surat Collectorate ;” see Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. Vol. X.p.19. But his subsequent remarks, on page 24, specify 
“‘ Hlao”’ as the place “in the vicinity of which the copper-plate was found,” and make it quite clear that the village 
meant is I]46 in the Broach district, 

88 See Vol. XIII. above, p. 117, note 8, 84 See page 53 below. 

85 The construction of the passage specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in the 
corresponding passage in the spurious Uméta plates, which has been quoted in Vol. KXXI. above, p. 337, 

6 Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. pp. 231, 235. Ido not remember, now, whence I obtained the meaning of ‘region’ for the 
word kuruva, in tine 12 of the text. The Rev. Dr. Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary gives that word the meaning 
of ‘an island.’ —~ For some other references to one or more places named Ahichchhattra, see my Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts (in the Gaz, Bo. Pres, Vol. I. Part IT.), p. 560 and note 11, and p. 561, An emigrant from 
Ahichchhatira is mentioned in the Ujjain plates of A, D. 974 or 975; see Vol. VI. above, p. 53. A territorial division 
called the Ahichchhattra bhukti is mentioned in the Banskhéra plate of Harshavardhana; see Ep, Ind. Vol. IV, p. 210. 
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the Ahichchhattra mentioned here is the place called ’O-hi-chi-ta-lo by Hiuen Tsiang,?? which 
General Sir A, Cunningham localised, by means of an old fort still known as Ahichhatr, but also 
called Adikét in connection with a local legend about a king named Adiraja, near Ramnagar in the 
Bareilly district in the United Provinces of Agra and Onde,%8 


In specifying the boundaries of Raivar, the record places on the east a village (grdma) 
named Varanéra, for Varanéra. On the south, it places a river (nad?) named Varanda. On 
the west, it places a village the name of which it gives as Sunthavadaka, perhaps by mistake for 
Sunthavadaka with the long @ in the antepenultimate syllable. And, on the north, it places a village 
named Araluam, 


Tt was easily recognised that the mention of the territorial division called the Akulésvara 
vishaya localises this record somewhere near the modern Ankléshwar, the head-quarters of the 
Ankléshwar taluka of the Broach district, This town is shewn as ‘ Ankleshwar'’ in the Indian 
Atlas sheet No, 23, N. H. (1894), in lat. 21° 37’, long. 73° 2’, It is on the south of the Narbadd, 
and about four miles south of the town of Broach which is on the north bank of that river, The 
following remarks may here be made in respect of the territory formerly attached to Ankléshwar. 
The territorial division is mentioned by the earlier name of the Akrarésvara vishaya in the Kaira 
plates of A. D, 629,3@ and, no doubt, in also the Kaira plates of A, D. 634, where, however, the 
published lithograph fails to shew the vowel @ and presents the name as Akrarégvara.40 And the name 
of the town is presented as Arhkilésvara, for Ankalébvara, in the Bagumra plates, of doubtful 
authenticity, which purport to have been issued in A. D, 888.41 It would seem that it was not long 
before A. D. 629 that a territory was attached to, and named after, the town of Akrirégvara- 
Ankléshwar ; for, the ‘Sunev Kalla’ plates of the Mahdsdmanta and Mahdrdja Samgamasiha, dated 
in the (Kalachuri or Chédi) year 292 (expired), with details fallmg in A. D 541,42 place a village 
named Sénavva, which is plainly either the ‘Sundo-Kala” or the ‘Sundao-Khurad’ of the Atlas sheet, 
about fourteen miles south-west from Ankléshwar, in a territory to which they give the name of 
Antar-Narmad& vishaya, meaning, most probably, the country on both sides of the lower part 
of the Narbada, rather than simply the country on the south of that river. 


So much, regarding the general locality to which the record belonged, was evident, But it 
remained for Dr. Bithler to identify the village claimed by it, He decided4? that the record must 
be taken as presenting the name of that village as Raivarh.44 He identified the place with a village, 
about twelve and a half miles south-west-by-west from Ankléshwar, which is shewn as ‘ Rayamal? 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. EH. (1894), and as ‘Rdyamdl’ in the Trigonometrical Survey 
sheet No. 13 (1873) of Gujarat, and the name of which he wrote as Rayamal, with the long d in 
all three syllables, And he explained that its name must have been derived from Raivakamila, 
meaning “the field of Réivaka (in Sanskrit, Rajivaka)” or perhaps “the lotus (rdjiva) field,” and 
that the form Raivam must have been an abbreviation of the form Riivaméala, with an omission 
of the second component of the name as in the case of Bhima for Bhimaséna. I+ then became 
certain that Varanéra, on the east of Raivarh, which Dr. Bhandarkar had said seems to be ‘Walner,’ 
ig the ‘Walner’ and ‘Walner’ of the maps, the village-site of which is about one mile and a 
half towards the north-east from the village-site of Rayamal, and that the river Varanda, on the 
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87 Beal's Siyuit, Vol. 1. p. 200. 

8 Archewol, Surv. Ind, Vol. I. p, 255 f£.; and Ane. Geo. p. 359 ff., and see the map at p. 327. 

38 Vol. XILI. above, p, 84, line 33 ; and see the lithograph attached to Prof, Dowson’s article in Jour. R. As. Soc. 
N.8., Vol. I p. 247 f. Iam quoting, however, from a facsimile lithograph, prepared under my own direction pen 
the original plate but not yet published. 

# {bid. p. 90, line 83 ; and see the lithograph attached to Prof. Dowson’s article. 

4 Vol, XIII, above, p. 67, plate ii. b, line 8; and see the corrected transcript on p. 68. 

#2 Jour. Bo, Br. R. As. Soc, Vol. XX. p, 211 ff. 

#8 See Vol, XVII, above, p. 198, note 37. 

*€ Dr, Bhandarkar, reading this name as Rachchhayarh, said that it “ appears to be the modern Racheed ; ” 
see Jour, Bo. Br, R, As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 24. I cannot, however, find any such place as ‘ Racheed.’ 
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south of Raivam, which Dr, Bhandarkar had said seems to be the ‘ Wand Kharee,’ is a small river 
or large nullah, flowing immediately on the south of Riyamil, the name of which, not entered in the 
maps, was written by Dr, Bihler ‘Wand Khiri.2 And Dr. Buhler identified Araluam, on the 
north of Raivam, with the ‘ Alwa,’ of the maps, the village-site of which is about two miles due north 
of the village-site of Ray’imil. As was indicated by Dr. Biihler, the maps do not shew, in this 
locality, any name answering to the Sunthavadaka or SunShavidaka of the record, on the west 
of Raivam.45 Two miles towards the north-west from Raydmél, they shew a village ‘ Sayan,’ ‘ Sayan.’ 
But he considered this to be * probably a new settlement.” 


The places mentioned in the spurious Mudiyantr plates which purport to have been 
issued in A. D. 338. 


I have given the preceding four notes as a preliminary to a full exposition of the spurious nature 
of the Uméti, Bagumra, and [146 records. Ido not purpose dealing at present with the spurious 
records of Mysore in the same way, Before they can be conveniently treated in full, we require to 
have accurate and critical editions of at any rate some of them. One step, however, is to localise them, 
as far as possible, by an exact identification of the places mentioned in them, And it is convenient 
to give here a note on one of them from that point of view. 


This record is No. 47 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX. above, 
p- 214 ff. It has been edited by Mr. Rice in Vol. XV. above, p. 172 ff. And, from his remarks, 
we know that the original plates were found at Mudiyanar, in the Mulbigal taluka of the Kélar 
district, Mysore. 


The record claims that, on a specified day in the month Karitika of the Vilambin smivatsara, 
Saka-Samvat 261 (current), falling in October, A. D. 338, and in the twenty-third year of his reign, 
an alleged Bana king Srivadhivallabha-Malladéva-Nandivarman, whose first diruda is presented. 
in lines 50 and 51 f. in also the simpler form of Vadhivallabha, granted to twenty-five Brahmans‘? 
a village (grd@ma) named Mudiyantr in the Hodali vishaya. 


It states that, when he made this alleged grant, Nandivarman was at a town named Avanya- 
pura, And, in the passage specifying the boundaries of Mudiyantr, mention is made, amongst 
a variety of details, of the following places, easily capable of identification : on the east, (a village 
named) Kuladipa ;47 somewhere on the south and west, a village named Uttagraéma, and (a cillage 
named) Kottamangala; somewhere on the north of them, a village named Kolattir; and then, 
again, Kuladipa, somewhere towards the south-east from Kolattir. As was pointed out by 
Mr. Rice in publishing the record, the village claimed, and the other places named above, still 
exist and can be identified.48 And it only remains for me to complete the matter, by shewing exactly 
where they are, and by correcting a misreading of another place-name, of some interest, which is 


mentioned in the same passage. 


The Avanyapura of this record is the modern Avani, in the Mulbigal taluka of the Kélar 
district, Mysore. It is shewn as ‘ Awnee’ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 78 (1891), and as *‘ Avani?’ 
in the Madras Survey sheet No. 171 (1890), and as ‘Avani? in the Atlas quarter-sheet No. 78. 
ee pie i a RL 

45 The same name, Sunthavadaka, no doubt survives in the case of a Village the name of which is given as 
‘Sunthwid’ in the Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879), and as ‘Suthwad’ in the Indian Atlas sheet 
No. 23, §. H. (1888). Itis five miles north-north-east from Chikhli, the head-quarters of the Chikhli taluka of 
the Surat district. And in Vol. XIII. above, p. 116, at a time when I had not any maps to refer to, I suggested 
that this ‘Sunthw4d’ might perhaps be the Sunthavadaka or Sunthavédaka of the record. Bné none of the other 
place-names, mentioned in the record, are to be found there; and this ‘Sunthwdd’ is some fifty-five miles away 
towards the south-by-east from Ankléshwar, with the rivers Kim, Taptt, ‘Mindhola,* Pirndé, and Ambik& inter- 
yening, and it has, of course, no connection with the present record. 

«6 Names and other details are put forward in respect of only four of them, eee 

47 The original seems to have the short i in the third syllable of this name in all the four places in which it is 
mentioned. 

46 Vol, KV. above, p. 172 a, p. 1744. 
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N. W, (1901), in which it stands in lat. 13° 6’, long, 78° 28’, five and a half miles south-west from 
Mulbagal. Of two other records, at Avani itself, one, of the tenth century A. D., mentions the 
place as Avany-avasthana, “ithe residing, abiding or dwelling-(place), Avani,’? and the other, 
of later date, mentions it as Avanya. 


Hodali is, no doubt, the ‘Wodly’ of the Atlas full-shect, and the ‘Hodali? of the Madras 
Survey sheet No. 170 (1890) and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, in the Srinivispur tiluka of the Kélir 
district. It is in lat, 13° 21’, long. 78° 19’, about four miles east-north-east from Srinivaspur, In 
the Atlas full-sheet, — which is really the original sheet of 1828, “with additions to 1891” which 
apparently consist of nothing but an insertion of the railways, —‘ Wodly’ is marked as a fortified 
village, and is shewn in large type, just the same as ‘ Awnee’ and ‘ Moolwagle,’ as if it was a more 
Important place then than now. And the same remarks apply to the ‘Wootnoor’ which is men. 
tioned below, Jt may be added that a comparison of the full-sheet with the quarter-sheet shews. in 
that neighbourhood, numerous discrepancies, not simply in spelling, but in the actual names of 
places. This suggests, either that the original shect was exceptionally imperfect and Inaccurate, or 
else that many of the local names have completely changed in the course of the nineteenth century, 





The name of Mudiyantr is not shewnin the Atlas full-sheet ; but it is shewn in the Survey 
sheet No, 171, and in the Atlas quarter-sheet, as ‘Madiyanur,’ — with a, not u, in the first 
syllable, — six and a half miles north-west-half-west from Mulbagal, and nine and a half miles sonth- 
south-east-a-quarter-south from Hodali. The village is mentioned as Mudiyannr in line 28 of the 
text. In line 51, its name is presented as Chidagrama, — with the short @ in the second 
syllable, — evidently, because the Kanarese mudi has the same meaning with the Sanskrit chadd, 
‘the hair on the top of the head, the single lock or tuft left on the crown of the head after tonsure,’ 
But the name of the village was probably derived from that of a man called Mudiya. 


Of the other places, Kuladipa is the modern § Koldevi? of the Survey sheet No, 170, and of 
the Atlas quarter-sheet, about three miles towards the east-north-east from Mudiyantr, Kottaman- 
gala is the ‘Kottemangala,’ — with ¢, not a, in the second syllable, — of the Survey sheet No, 17 i 
and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, four and a half miles on the west of Mubbigal, and four miles south- 
by-east from Mudiyanir. Uttagrama is probably the ‘ Wootnoor ? of the Atlas full-shect, and the 
*Utnur,’ probably meaning Uttantr, of the Survey sheet No, 171, and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, 
two miles on the south-west of Mudiyantir ; but it may possibly be the ‘ Wotoor’ of the Atlas full. 
sheet, and the ‘Huttur’ of the Survey sheet No, 171 and of the Atlas quarter.sheet, about eight 
miles south-south-west-half-west from Mudiyanir, And Kolattair is the ‘Kolatur® of the Survey 


sheet No. 170, and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, two and a half miles towards the north-west-by-north 
from Mudiyanir, 


The passage specifying the boundaries of Mudiyanir mentions also, and locates somewhere on 
the south-east of that village, a hill, the name of which, in line 30-81 of the text, has been nusread 
as Kanakadviraparvata, and has been supposed to be “a translation of some vernacular name like 
Sonnabagilu,? which would mean ‘gold-gate.’ From the ink-impressions, which I made from the 
original plates for an inspection of which I was indebted to Mr. Rice, I find that the name giy 
the original is distinctly Kantakadvaraparvata. The word Kantakadvara is the exact Sansk rit 
translation of the Kanarese Mulbagil, Malubagalu, ‘ thorn-gate.” And we thus see that the name 
of the town was quite correctly indicated as Maulbigal in Mr, Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, Vol. I. 
(1876), in the appendix which gives the names of places in Kanarese characters as well as in ordinary 
spelling, — a very useful feature wh'ch has been omitted in the revised edition of that work. — ai 
that the statement, made on page 129 of that book and repeated in Mysore, Vol. IT. (1897), Pp. 143 
that the name is “ more properly Midla-bdgalu, eastern gate, so called from being situated af 
‘the eastern pass from the table-land of Mysore to the temple of Tirupati,” is peaedue The 
Kantakadvaraparvata is evidently the hill, 8668 feet high, with a fort on it, which ihe maps 
shew Immediately on the north-west of the town of Mn Ibagal, _ a 
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It may be added that some of the names presented in this record are not unique. 
There is a ‘Mudiyanur’ in the Satyamangalam taluka of Coimbatore ; and another in the Kallakurchi 
taluka, and another in the Tirukoilir taluka, of South Arcot, There is a‘ Hodaly,’ or ‘Hadi,’ 
in the Malavalli tiluka of the Mysore district, There is a ‘Kuladipamangalam’ in the Tirukoiltir 
taluka of South Arcot; and a ‘ Koladevi’ in the Malar taluka of the Kélir district. Kolattir is 
a name of frequent occurrence. And there are, or were, at least two or three other places named 
Kottamangala in Mysore. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDOSTANT. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C.LE., Pa.D., D.Lirt., I.0.8, 
(Continued from p. 25.) 


Iy the following lists I have taken special care to include everything written by Garcin de Tassy, 
In this respect I have to acknowledge the assistance which has been kindly rendered to me by 
Monsieur J. Vinson, With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a not unworthy tribute to 
the memory of the great French scholar :— 


Section I. — GENERAL. 


Arnot, Sandford; and Forbes, Duncan, — On the Origin and Structure of the Hindoostunee 
Tongue, or General Language of British India. London, 1828. 


Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — Mémoire sur les Particularités de la Religion Musulmane 
dans l’Inde. Reprinted from Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1881: 2nd Edn.,, 
Paris, 1869. 


Notice sur les Fétes populaires des Hindous, d’apres les Ouvrages hindoustanies, 
Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1834. 


Notice sur des Vétements avec des Inscriptions arabes, persanes, et hindoustanies. 
Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1838, (Reprinted in 1878 in the Mémoire 
sur les Noms propres, etc.). 


4 “ Histoire de la Littérature hindoui et hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy — 
~ . © « «. « Tomel., Biographie et Bibliographie. Paris (printed 
under the Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 
and Ireland), 1839. Tome II., Extraits et Analyses, 76.1847. Seconde 
édition . . . augmentée, 3 tom. Paris, 1870-71. (Reviewed by 
Ed. Lancereau in Journal Asiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 447 and ff. 
Also Anon., Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
T. (1847), pp. 360 and ff.) 


Tes Auteurs hindoustanis et leurs Ouvrages d’aprées Biographies origtnales, 
par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1855 (Extract from the Revue Contem- 
poraine, T. xxii,): 2nd Edn. Paris, 1868, 


Notice des Biographies originales des Auteurs qui ont écrit en Langu 
indienne ou hindoustanie, par M, Garcin de Tassy, lue & Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de U Institut de France. Paris, 1856. 


Tarikh-e Shu‘ara-e Urda. A History of Urdi Poets, chiefly translated 
{into Urdiai] from Garcin de Tassy’s ‘ Histoire de la Littérature hindout et 
hindoustani, by S. Fallon and Moonshee Kareem ooddeen, Delhi, 1848, 
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Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodora, —- Sdadi, Auteur des premieres Poésies hindoustanies, 
Journal Astatique, LY., i. (1848), pp. 5 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, 
same date. 


Newbold, T. J., — Lettre d BM. Garcin de Tassy, membre de U Institut, 
au sujet de sa notice intitulée: Sdadi, Auteur des premieres Poésies 
hindoustanies. Journal Asiatique, 1V., ii. (1848), pp. 361 and ff. 


Discours & U Ouverture de son Cours d’Hindoustan’ 4 Uitcole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. Paris, 1850 (4 pp.), 1851 (8 pp.), 1852 €8 pp.}, 
1853 (16 pp.), 1854 (8 pp.), 1855 (16 pp.), 1856 (8 pp.), 1857 (16 pp.), 
1859 (30 pp.), 1861, February (16 pp.), 1861, December (15 pp.), 1862 
(20 pp.), 1863 (81 pp.), 1864 (27 pp.), 1865 (35 pp.), 1866 (47 pp.), 
1867 (40 pp.), 1868 (73 pp.), 1869 (88 pp.). 2nd Edition of preceding, 
under title of La Langue et la Littérature hindoustanies de 1850 & 186Y. 
Paris, 1874. 


i La Langue et la Littérature hindoustanies, Revue antuelle; Paris, 187 
(48 pp.), 1872 (83 pp.), 1873 (109 pp.), 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (116 pp.), 
1876 (127 pp.), 1877 (178 pp.), 1878 (104 pp.}. 


es as Mémoire sur les Noms propres et les Titres musulmanes, Paris, 1854: 2nd 
EKd., Paris, 1878. 

s a" Les Femmes Poétes dans Inde (Rewue de l’Orient), Paris, 1854, 

“ vs Discours de M. Garcin de Tassy & la Société d’ Ethnographie, le 27 Février 
1865, Paris, 1867, 

- ‘ Origine et Diffusion de V’Hindoustani appelée Langue Générale on 
Nationale de P Inde. (Mémoire de Y Académie de Caen.) Caen, 1871, 

- ey See Bland, N,; Deloncle, Frangois, 


Seton-Karr, W,8., — The Urdu Language and Literature, Caloutta Review, Vol. IV. (1845) 
(No. 8, Art, 3), 


Buyers, W., — The Hindi Language: Thomson's Dictionary, Caleutta Review, Vol. 1X. (1843) 
(No. 18, Art, 3). 

Bertrand, Abbé, — Notice sur plusieurs Owvrages hindouis et hindoustanis récemment ut'rivés de 
“inde. Journal Asiatique, IV., xvi. (1850), pp. 253 and ff, 


Kay, Rev. W.,— On the Connection of the Dative and Ascusative Cases in Bengali and Hindustuni. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI. (1852), pp, 104 
. and ff, 


Bland, N., — Lettre & M. Garcin de Tassy, sur Mas’oud, Poéte persan et hindout. 
Asiatique, V., ii, (1853), pp. 856 and ff, 


“Zenker, Dr. Th., — Bibliotheca Orientalis, Manuel de Bibliographie Orientale. Vol. £1., Con- 


tenant , - + « , Litterature de (Inde . . ,. . , a er 
Leipzig, 1861. 


Journal 


‘ 5 Neueste Hindustani-Literatur. Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol, XIX, (1865), pp. 599 and ff. 
Rajéndra Lal Mitra, — On the Origin of the Hindvi Language and tts Relation to the Ord 


Dialect. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
gal, Vol. XX XIII, (1864), 
pp. 469 and ff; 489 and ff, 
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Beames, J., — Outlines of a Plea for the Arabic Element in oficial Hindustani, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 1 and ff. 


is s On the Arabic Element in official Hindustant, Jb, Vol. XXXVI. (1867), 
Pt. L, pp. 145 and ff. 


” rr On the Present Position of Old Hindi in Oriental Philology, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. I. (1872), p. 2. 


‘3 i Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India: to wit, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarait, Marathi, Oriya, and Bangali. Three Voll. 
London, 1872-79. 


Growse, F. 8., — Some Objections to the modern Style of Oficial Hindustani. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XX XV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 172 and ff, 


- 35 On the Non-Aryan Element in Hindi Speech. Indian Antiquary, Vol. I. (1872), 
p. 108. 
e 4 The Etymology of local Names in Northern India, as exemplified in the District 


of Mathura. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIII. 
(1874), Pt. I, pp. 824 and ff, 


Hoernle, A. F. Rudolf, — Hssays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., Pt. I. (1872), 


pp. 120 and ff.; Vol. XLIT., Pt. I. (1873), pp. 59 and ff.; Vol. XLII, 
Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and ff. 


js z A Oomparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, with special reference 
to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map and a Table of 
Alphabets. London, 1880, 


- 5 A Collection of Hind? Roots, with Remarks on their Derivation and Classifica- 
tion — Calcutta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. X LIX. (1880), Pt. L, pp. 33 and ff, 


Campbell, Sir J., — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier, Calcutta, 
1874. (Hindee on pp. 2 and ff.) 

Bate, J. D., — Notes on the Hindi Language, Calcutta Review, Vol. LXI, (1875) (No. 120, Art, 11). 

Brandreth, EB. L., — The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, XI. (N. 8.) (1879), pp. 287 and ff.,, 385 and ff, 


Deloncle, Frangois, — Catalogue des Livres Orientaux composant la Babliothéque de M. Garcin 
de Zassy ; Suivi du Catalogue des Manuscrits hindustants, persans, arabes, 
turcs, Paris, 1879. 


Lyall, C. J., — Hindustani Literature. (Article in Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, 
Vol, XI. pp, 848 and ff, Edinburgh, 1880.) 


Scott, Rev. T., — Hindustani Poets and Poetry. Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXII.. (1881), p. 185. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — la G1 (4b-e Hayat), [An account of well-known Hindés- 
tani poets and their writings.] 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1888, (I have failed 
to trace the 1st Edition.) 


Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna Gopal, — Development of Language and Sanskrit. Journal of the 


Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Vol, XVI. (1883-85), pp, 245 
and ff, - 
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Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna Gopal, — Pale and other Dialects of the Period. Ib. pp. 275 and ff. 


9 » Relations between Sanskrit, Péli, the Prikrits and The Modern Vernaculars. 
Ib. pp. 314 and ff. 

‘ » Ihe Prakyits and the Apabhraisa, Lb, Vol. XVIL (1887-89), Pt. L., 
pp. 1 and ff. 

‘i , Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India, I 6. Pt. II., pp. 99 and ff. 


Kellogg, 8. H., — On the origin of certain Rajput forms of the Substantive Verb in Hindi, by 
Prof, 8. H, Kellogg, Toronto, Can, Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society, October, 1888, pp. xvii and ff. In Vol. XIV. of the 
Journal of the A, 0.8. 


Blumhardt, J. F., — Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum. 
London, 1889. 


is ‘5 Catalogue of the Library of the India Ofice. Vol. IL., Part Il., Hindustan? 
Books. By J. F. B, London, 1900. Vol. II., Part IIT., Hindi, Panjabi, 
Pushtu, and Sindht Books. By the same, London, 1902, 


5 PP Catalogues of the Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi, and Pushtu printed Books in the 
Library of the British Museum. London, 1898. 


Grierson, G. A., —~ The Modern Vernacular Literature af Hindustan. Calcutta, 1889, 


. “5 On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIT., Pt. I. (1893), pp. 41 and ff.: cf Teza, E., 
— Det prin Studi sulle Lingue indostaniche alle note di G. A. Grierson : 
also Grierson, G, A., in Proceedings, A. S, B., May, 1895. 


3 » The Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XLIX. (1895), pp. 398 
and ff,: Vol. L. (1896), pp. i, and ff. Reprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96, 


‘Abdu’l-qadir, Shékh, — The new school of Urdu Literature, A critical study of Hali, Azad, 
Nazir Ahmed, Ratan Nath Sarshar, and Abdul Halim Sharar, with an 
Introductory Chapter on Urdu Literature, by Shaikh Abdul Gailir B.A. 
» + « « « Panjab Observer Press, Lahore, 1898. 


Weitbrecht, Rev. H. U., — The Urdi New Testament. A History of tts Language ani tts 
Versions, London (British and Foreign Bible Society), 1900. 

Bayer, T. S., — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssiére, in Introduction. 

Chamberlayne, J., — See La Croze, Maturin Veyasitre, in Introduction. 

Fallon, S. W., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Arnot, Sandford. 

Karimu’d-din, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heéliodore, 

Lancereau, Hd., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore. 

Newbold, T. J. — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore. 

Schultze, Benj., — See Fritz, Johann Friedrich, and Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction 

Vater, J. §.,— See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction, 

Wilkins, David, —. See La Croze, Maturin Veyssiére, in Introduction. 

Ziegénbalg, _ See La Oroze, Maturin Veyssiére, in Introduction. 
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Section Il. — GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the student. 
Ketelaer, Jo. Joshua, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 
Schultze, Benj., — See Introductory Remarks (1744). 


Hadley, George, — Grammatical Remarks on the practical and vulgar Dialect of the Indosian 
Language, commonly called Moors, with a Vocabulary, English and Moors. 
The Spelling according to the Persian Orthography, wherein are Refer- 
ences between Words resembling each other in Sound, and different in 
Segnijications, with literal Translations and Explanations of the Com- 
pounded Words and Circumlocutory Expressions, for the more easy 
Attaining the Idiom of the Language. The whole calculated for the 
common Practice in Bengal. London, 1772 ; 3nd Edition, London, 1774, 
8rd. Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases and Dialogues, 
London, 1784. Fourth Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, A com- 
pendious Grammar of the current corrupt Dialect of the Jargon of Hindoos- 
tan (commonly called Moors), with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, Moors 
and English, with References between Words . . . . , wrth notes 
descriptive of various Customs and Manners of Bengal . . . . by 
G, H. Corrected and much enlarged by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut, 
a Native of Lucknow. London, 1801. Another Edition, London, 1804. 
Seventh Edition, corrected, improved and much enlarged, London, 1809. 


ms ii A short Grammar of the Moors Language. Tondon, 1779, 


Fergusson, J., — A Dictionary of the Hindostan Language. I,— English and Hindostan. 
IT, — Hindostan and English. To which is prefixed a Grammar of the 
Hindostan Language. London, 1778. (Roman characters.) 


Anon.,—Gramatica Indostana @ Mais vulgar que se practica no Imperio do gram Mogol offerecida 
qos muitos reverendos Padres Missionarios do ditto Imperzo. Em Roma, 
1778. Na Estamperia da Sagrada Congregacad de Propaganda Fide. 
Second Edition, Lisboa, 1805, 


Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — A Dictionary, English and Hindoostanee, in which the Words 
are marked with their distinguishing Initials as Hinduwee, Arabic, and 
Persian, with an Appendix. (In the Roman character.) Calcutta, 
1787-96. Hindoostanee Philology, comprising a Dictionary English and 
Hindoostanee, also Hindoostanee and English; with a Grammatical 
Introduction, Second Edition, with many additions and improvements, 
by Th, Roebuck. Edinburgh, 1810. The same with a Grammatical 
Introduction. (Roman characters.) London, 1825, 


- se A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, or Part Third of Volume First 
of a System of Hindoostanee Philology. Oalcutta, 1796. 
- a The Oriental Linguist, an easy and-familiar Introduction to the popular 


Language of Hindoostan, comprising the Rudiments of the Tongue, with an 
extensive Vocabulary, English and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and 
English; to which is added the English and Hindoostanee part of the 
Articles of War (from W. Scott's translation), with practical Notes and 
Observations, Caleutta, 1798, 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1802. 

“ ‘6 The Anti-jargonist, or a short Introduction to the Hinudoostanee Language 
(called Moors), comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue, with an extensive 
Vocabulary English and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and English. 
Calcutta, 1800, [This is partly an abridgment of the Oriental Linguist. ] 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Hindi Exercises for the jirst and second Examinations in 


3 


43 


2? 


13 


Hindoostanee, at the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1801. 


New Theory of Persian Verbs, with their Hindoostanee Synonyms in Persian 
and English, published under the direction of J. B. G. Calcutta, 1801, 
2nd Edition, 1804. 


The Stranger’s Bast India Guide to the Hindoostanee, or grand popular 
Language of India (improperly called Moors). Calcutta, 1802, 2nd 
Edition, London, 1808. Stranger’s infallible Hast-India Guide, or Hin- 
doostance Multum in Parvo, as a grammatical Compendium of the grand 
popular and military Language of all India (long, but improperly, called 
the Moors or Moorish Jargon). London, 1820. This is a Third Edition 
of the preceding. (Allin the Roman character.) 


and Mir ‘Abdu’l-lah Miskin, — The Hindee Manual, or Casket of India ; 
compiled for the Use of the Hindoostan Pupils, under the direction and 
superintendence of John Gilchrist, by Meer Ubdullah Miskeen. Calcutta, 
1802, 


Practicat Outlines, or a Sketch of Hindoostanee Orthoepy in the Roman 
characters. Calcutta, 1802. 


The Hindee Roman Orthoepical Ultimatum, or a systemaiic, discriminative 
View of Oriental and Occidental visible Sounds on fixed and practical 
Principles, for the Languages of the Hast, exemplisied in the popular 
Story of Sukoontula Natuk. Calcutta, 1804. The Hindee-Roman 
Orthoepical Ulitmatum , . «. « . « exemplified in 100 Anecdotes, 
Tales, Jests, etc., of Hindoostanee Story Tellers. London, 1820, 


[Atalig-e Hindt], The Hindee Moral-Precepior; and Persian Scholar's 
shortest Road to the Hindoostanee Language, or vice versa ; translated 
compiled and arranged by learned Natives in the Hindoostanee Department, 
in the College of Fort William, under the direction and superintendence 
of J. B. G. Calcutta, 1803. (In the Persian character.) Zhe Hindee 
Moral-Preceptor, or Rudimental Principles of Persian Grammar as the 
Hindoostanee Scholar’s shortest Road to the Persian Language . ‘4 
including the Pundnamu, with an Hindoostanee literal version. London, 
1821. (Mostly in the Roman character. A. Reprint of the preceding.) 
The Hindee-Persic and Hnglish Vocabulary connected with the Rudimental 


Principles of Persian Grammar, London, 1821. (This forms Part IT, 
of the preceding. ) 


Hindee-Arabic Mirror; or improved practical Table of such Arabic Words 


as are intimately connected with a due Knowledge of the Hindoostanee 
Language. Calcutta, 1804, 


Lhe British-Indian Monttor, or the Anti-jargonist, Stranger’s Guide, Oriental 
Linguist, and various other Works compressed into a Series of portable 
Volumes, on the Hindoostanee Language, improperly called Moors, with 
considerable Information respecting Eastern Tongues, Manners, Customs, 


etc, By the Author of Hindoostanee Philology, etc. Edinburgh, 1806, 
(Roman characters.) 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Dialogues, English and Hindoostanee, calculated to yromote the 
colloquial Intercourse of Europeans on the most useful and familiar Subjects 
with the Natives of India, upon their Arrival in that Country, (In Roman 
characters.) Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1809. Third Edition, including 
the Articles of War, London, 1820. Fourth Edition, London, 1826. 
[The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical principles of the 
Stranger’s East India Guide. An Appendix contains the NSaluntala 
(Sukoontula Natuk) of Kazim ‘Ali Jawan, ] 


_ - Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 
by = The General East India Guide and Vade-Mecum. London, 1825, 
“3 - See also Bahadur ‘Ali Husaini. 


Anon., — The Indian Vocabulary, to whichis prefixed the Forms of Impeachments. London (John 
Stockdale), 17&8. 


Balfour, F., — A Table containing Examples of all the different Species of Injinitires and Participles 
that are derived from Trt-literal Verbs, in the Form in which they are used 
in the Persian, and in the Language of Hindustan. Asiatick Researches, 
Vol. IL. (1790), pp. 207 and ff. 


Harris, Henry, — Dictionary, English and Hindoostany: to which is annexed a copious and useful 
alphabetical List of Proper Names of Men, Women, Towns, etc., a great 
Majority of which appear to be of Persian, Arabic or Indian Origin, 
Madras, 1790, [This is Vol. II. Vol. I. does not seem to have been 
issued. | 


Roberts, T., -- An Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used 
in the Hast Indies, with full Explanations of their respective Meanings, 
forming an useful Vade-Mecum extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with ease and quickness the Language ofthat Country. London, 
1800. 


Lebedeff, Herasim, — A Graminar of the pure and mixed Hast Indian Dialects, with Dialogues 
affixed, spoken in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at 
Calcutta, according to the Brahmenian System, of the Shamscrit Lan- 
guage. Comprehending literal Explanations of the Compound Words, 
and Circumlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idiom 
of that Language, ge. Calculated for the Use of Europeans. With 
Remarks on the Errors in former Grammars and Dialogues of the Mixed 
Dialects called Moorish or Moors, written by different Europeans ; together 
with a Refutation of the Assertions of Stn WiuL1aAM JONES, respecting 
the Shamscrit Alphabet; and several Specimens of Oriental Poetry, 
published in the Asiatic Researches. London, 1801. 


Rousseau, 8S., — Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanserit, Hindoo and 
: other words used in the East Indies, with full explanations, London, 
1802 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1805. 


Taylor, Captain Joseph,and Hunter, William, M.D., — 4 Dictionary, Hindoostanee anit 
English, originally compiled for his own private Use, by Capt, J.T. ; revised 
and prepared for the Press, with the Assistance of learned Natives in the 
College of Fort William, by W. H. Calcutta, 1808. 
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Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Carmichael, — Dictionary, Hindoostanee and English, 
abridged from the quarto Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor, as edited by the 
late W. Hunter. By W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 


Steuart, Charles, —~ dn Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoken in the 
Carnatic. Compiled for the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on 
the Madras Establishment at New Town, Cuddalore, (? Cuddalore), 1808, 
Another Edition, Madras, 1848. 


Lalit, Lal, — General Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj B,hak,ha, or the 
Language spoken in the Country of Bruj, in the District of Goaliyar, in 
the Dominions of the Raja of Bhurtpoor, as also in the extensive Coun- 
tries of Bueswara, Bhudawur, Unter Bed, and Boondelkhund. Com- 
posed by Shree Lulloo Lal Kub, B,hak,ha Moonshee in the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta, 1811, 


Amanatu’l-lah, Maulavi, — Sarf-e Urdi, or Short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language 
written in Hindee Verse. Calcutta, 1810. See Garcin de Tassy. 


Roebuck, Lieut. Th., — da English and Hindostanee Naval Dictionary of technical Terms and 
Sea Phrases, as also the various words of Command given in working u 
Ship, etc., with many sentences of great Use at Sea; to which ts prefixed 
ashort Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. The whole calculated to 
enable the Officers of the Hon. Hast India Company's and Country Service 
to give their Orders to the Lascars with that Hwactness and Promptitude, 
which, upon. many Occasions, must prove of the greatest Importance 
Calcutta, 1811. (Roman characters.) Reprint of the same. London, 
1813, he Hindoostanee Interpreter, containing the Rudiments of 
Grammar, an extensive Vocabulary, and a Useful Collection of Dialogues 
and a Naval Dictionary, Second Edition, revised and corrected by W. 
Carmichael Smyth. London, 1824; 8rd Hdition, Paris and London, 
1841, A Laskari Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Vocabulary of Nautical 
Terms and Phrases in English and Hindustani. Chiefly in the Corrupy 
Jargon in use among Laskars . . . Compiled by T. Roebuck, revised 


by W. Carmichael Smyth and now . . . re-edited by G. Small, 
London, 1882. 


- 53 See also Gilchrist, John Borthwick, 


7 


Shakespear, John, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. London, 1818. 2nd Edition, 
1818, 8rd Edition, 1826, 4th Kidition, to which is added a short 


Grammar of the Dakhani, London, 1843. 5th Edition, 1846, 
Another, 1858, 


a ‘ dA Dictionary, Hindostani and English. London, 1817, 92nd Kdition, 
London, 1820, 8rd Edition, with a coptous Index, fitting the Work also 
as a Dictionary, English and Hindustani. London, 1834, 4th dition, 
greatly enlarged. A Dictionary Hindustani and English and English and 
Hindustani, the latter being entirely new, ‘London, 1849, 

5 3 An Introduction to the Hindustant Language. London, 1845, 

Anon., — Series of the Hindostany Primitives. Madras, 1815, 


Bahadur ‘Ali Husaini, — Gilchrist Oordoo Risalu. Calcutta, 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta, 


1831, Another, Calcutta, 1846. Another, Agra, 18465, ete, [An abstract 
of Gilchrist’s Grammar, ] 
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Muhammad Salih, (Mirza), and Price, Capt. W., —A Grammar of the three principal 
Languages, Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic, on a plan entirely new, and 
perfectly easy ; to which ts added a Set of Persian Dialogues, composed by 
Mirza Mohammad Saulih, accompanied with an English Translation by 
W.P. London, 1823, (Reviewed by Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal 
des Savans for January, 1824,) 


Price, Capt. William, — A new Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, with Selections froi 
the best Authors, to which are added familiar Phrases and Dialogues in 
the proper Character. London, 1827-28, 


” ” » and Tdrini-charan Mitra, — Hindee and Hindosianee Selections, 2o which 
are prefited the Rudiments of Hindostanee and Braj B,hak,ha Grammar. 
See under Selections, Calcutta, 1827, 1830. 


is . “ See also Muhammad Salih, 


Muhammad Ibrahim Maqbah, — Tuhfa-e Elphinstone (Present to Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay). A Hinddstani Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 
- - Lessons in Hindustani Grammar, Letter-writing, Arithmetic, ete., (Talim 
Nama), by Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba, Bombay, 1847; Madras, 1850: 
Ninth Hdition, Bombay, 1861. 


Rowe, Mrs., of Digah, and Adams, W. T., — Mila Sutra, a Hindee Spelling Book, Part IJ., in 
Rindoostanee. Stewart's Historical Anecdotes, translated into Hinduwee, 
by W. T. Adams; Dr. Bell’s Instructions for Modelling and Construct- 
ing Schools, ieanalated into Hindoostanee, by W. T. Adams. Calcutta, 
1824. Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Calcutta, 1833. 


Yates, William, — Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language in three Parts, viz., Grammar, with 
Vocabulary and Reading Lessons. Calcutta, 1827. 2nd Hdition, 18438, 
om drd Edition, 1845. 
v7 - A Dictionary, Hindoostany and English. Wondon and Calcutta, 1847, 


Breton, P., — A Vocabulary of the Names of various Paris of the Human Body, and of medical 
and technical Terms, in English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit. Calcutta, 
1827. 

Adam, Rev. M, T,, — Hindi Bhashaka Wyakarana, <A Hindee Grammar, for the Instruction of 
the Young, in the form of easy Questions and Answers, Calcutta, 1827, 


» ‘ Hindi Kosha, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language. Calcutta, 1829. 
ry 9 Dictionary, Englishand Hindut. Calcutta, 1838. 
5 3 See Rowe, Mrs. 


Andrew, W., — A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Hlements of Hindoostant Grammar. London, 
1830. 


Arnot, Sandford, — A new self-instructing Grammar of the Hindustam Tongue, the most useful 
and general Language of British India, in the Oriental and Roman 
Character. (With Appendix of Reading Exercises and Vocabulary.) 
London, 1831. 2nd dition, ib., 1844, 


Arnot, Sandford; and Forbes, Duncan, — Grammar of the Hindistanee Tongue in the 
Oriental and Roman Characters, and a Selection of easy Hautracts for 
Reading in the Persi-Arabic and Devanagari Characters, by 8. Arnot, 
with a Focabulary and Notes by Duncan Forbes. London, 1844, 
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Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — Mémoire sur la Systéme Metrique arabe, appliqué a la 
Langue hindoustante. Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1832. 





Rudiments dela Langue hindoustanie, @ 1’ Usage des Bléves de’ Ecole Royale 
et Spéciale des Langues Orientales Vivantes. Paris, 1829. Appendis ; 
contenant, outre quelques Additions a la Grammaire, des Lettres hindoustanis 
originales, accompagnées d’une Traduction et de Facsimile. Paris, 1838, 
2nd Edition (without the Appendix). Paris, 1863; another, 1878, 
Reviewed, by Reinaud. Journal Astatique, I1., vi. (1830), pp. 247 and. ff. ; 
and [T., xv., pp. 898 and ff. : also, by Anon., in Zectschrift der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff.: also by 
YAbbé Bertrand in Journal Astatigue, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ff. 


Manuel de l’Auditeur du Cours ad’ Hindoustani, ou Themes gradués pour 
exercer @ la Conversation et au Style epistolatre, accompagnés d’un 
Vocabulaire frangais-hindoustant. Paris, 1836. 


“ 35 Corrigé des Themes du Manuel du Cours d’Hindoustan’. Paris, 1837. 


32 33 


i. ‘s Analyse des Grammaires hindoustant originales intitulées 4 y! wipe Sarf-i 
Urdd et gay! why ofl55 Qawiidi-i Zabdn-i Urdt. Journal Asiatique, 
TIL, v. (1888), pp. 66 and ff. : 


- a Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui. Paris, 1847. Reviewed by Bertrand, 
Journal Asiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ff, 

‘s » . Prosodie des Langues de V Orient Musalman, spécialement de I’ Arabe, du 
Persan, du Turc, et de  Hindoustani. Paris, 1848 (Extract from Journal 
Asiatigue), 

i . See Deloncle, Francois, 


Thompson, J. T,, — An English and Hindostanee Spelling Guide. Serampore, 1882. 


¥ . English and Oordoo School Dictionary. 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

‘ 6 A Dictionary in Oordoo and English, compiled from the best authorities, and 
arranged according to the order of the English Alphabet. Serampore, 1838, 

- si English and Urdu School Dictionary in Roman Characters, with the 
accentuation of the Urdu Words. Oaleutta, 1841. 

. 7 A Dictionary in Hindi and English. Calcutta, 1846. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 


1870. 8rd Edition, by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1884. (Reviewed, 
Calcutta Review, Vol. IX. (1848), pp. 872 and ff.) 


Kishan Rao, — Polyglott Intertinear, being the first Instructor in English, Hindu, etc, 
Calcutta, 1834. 


D’Rozario, P. 8.,— A Dictionary of the Principal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency, 
viz,, English, Bangali, and Hindustant. Calcutta, 1837, 


Ballantyne, James R., — Grammar of the Hindustani La 


nguage, with Grammatical Exercises. 
London, 1838, 


“3 »  Lilemenis of Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar, London, 1839. 2nd 
Edition, London, 1868, 


3 » A Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with Notices of the Braj and 
Dakhani Dialects. London, 1842, 


7 _ » Pocket Guide to Hindustani Conversation, London, 1839; 15, 1845, 
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Ballantyne, James R., — Hindustani Letters in the Nuskh-Taleek and Shikustu-Amez Character, 
with Translations. London, 1840. 


‘ 5, Lhe Practical Oriental Interpreter, or Hints on the art of translating srom 
English into Hindustani and Persian, London, 1843, 
Anon., — English and Hindustani Eve, cises of the irregular Verbs, Madras, 1842. 


Introduction to the Hindoustanee Grammar, adapted to the Use of Students in the 
Presidency of Madras, Madras, 1842. 2nd Kdition, Madras, 1851. 
(Hindoostanee Grammar for the Use, §c.) 


3? 


Leech, Major B.,C.B., — Notes on, and a short Vocabulary of the Hinduree Dialect of Bundelkhand. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XII. (1848), pp. 1086 
and ff, (Contains a short Grammar and a full Vocabulary.) 


Dossabhee Sorabjee, — Idiomutical Sentences in the English, Hindoostanee, Goosratee and 
Persian Language. Bombay, 18438, 


Ahmad ‘Ali (of Delhi), ~ Furz-ka chashma. (An Elementary Grammar of Urdii). Delhi, 1845, 


Forbes, Duncan, — Zhe Hindistdnt Manual: a Pocket-Companion for those who visit Ind a in 
any Capacity ; intended to facilitate the essential Attatnments of Conversing 
with Fluency and Composing with Accuracy in the most useful of all the 
Languages spoken in our Eastern Empire. In two Parts. Part I.— 
A compentious Grammar of the Language. Part II.—A Vocabulary 
of useful Words, English and Hindusténi. London, 1845, 2nd Edition, 
considerably improved, London, 1848. New Edition, London, 1859, 


and Platts, J. T.,— New Edition, carefully revised by J. T. Platts. 
London, 1874, 9th Edition, 2b., 1889. 12th Edition, London (no date), 


A Grammar of the Hindistdnt Language in the Oriental and Roman 
Character, with numerous copper-plate Illustrations of the Persian and 
Devandgart Systems of alphabetic Writing: to which ts added a copious 
Selection of easy Extracts for reading, in the Perst-Arabic and Devandgari 
Characters, forming a complete Introduction to the [Totd-Kahént and] 
Bégh-o-Bahdr ; together with a Vocabulary of all the Words, and various 
explanatory Notes. London, 1846. New Editions, London, 1855, 1858, 
and 1862. (Reviewed by l’Abbé Bertrand in Journal Asiatique, LV., vii. 
(1846), pp. 377 and ff.) See also Arnot, Sandford, 

A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, to which is added a reversed Part, 
English and Hindustani. London, 1848, An Edition in Roman 
Characters. London, 1859. A smaller Hindustani and English Dictionary 
[Roman Characters}. London, 1862, 


Dobbie, Captain Robert Sheddon,-— A Pocket Dictionary of English and Hindoostunt. 
London, 1846-47, 


Eastwick, E.B., — A concise Grammar of the Hindustani Language, to which are added Selections 
for Reading. london, 1847, 2nd Edition by Rev. G. Small, 4., 1858. 


Handbook of the Bombay Presidency, with an Account of the Bombay City. 
Qnd Edition . . . revised and . . . rewritten [by H. B, E.]. 
London, 1881. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues ; Gujarati, 
Hindistani, Marathi.) 

Brice, N., — Dictionary, Hindustani and English. Romanized. Calcutta, 1847, 3rd Edition 

(revised by E. J, Lazarus). Benares, 1880. 
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Insha Allah Khan, Mir; and Muhammad Hasan (Qatil), — Darya-e Latifat,or the Grammar 
a _ and Idiom of the Urdu Language. By Mir Insha Allah Khan and 
Mohammed Hasan Katil. Murshidabad, 1848. 








Imam Bakhsh, Maulavi,— Grammar of the Urdu Language, by Moulvi Imam Buksh, of the 
Delhi College. Delhi, 1849. 
Wajid ‘All Khan, — Guldasta-e Anjuman. [A Hindésténi Manual, containing a Reader, 
_ a Collection of Proverbs, Tables of Genders of Nouns, Rules of Grammar, 
and Simple Arithmetic.] Agra, 1849. 
Anon., — Anglo Hindustanee Handbook. Calcutta and London, 1850. 
Hindustani Spelling Book in the Roman Character. 4th Edition, Allahabad, 1850. 
Grant, Henry N., — An Anglo-Hindoostanee Vocabulary, adapted for European Sojourners in 
India, Calcutta, 1850. 
Anon., — A Dictionary, English, Hindoostanee and Persian, Madras, 1851, 
Benson, Lieut., — A few Words on the Arabic Derivatives in Hindustani, London, 1852, 
Brown, C. P., — The Zillah Dictionary in the Roman Character: explaining the various Words 
used in Business in India, Madras, 1852. 
‘ . English and Hindustani Phraseology, or Exercises in Idioms. Oalcutta, 1855, 
Frochnow, J. Dettlow, — An/fangsgrunde einer Grammatil der hindustanischen 
Berlin, 1852, 
Carnegy, Patrick, — Kachahri Technicalities, or a Glossary of Terms Rural, Oficial and General 
in daily Use in the Courts of Law and in Illustration of the Tenures, 


Customs, drts and Manufactures of Hindustan, Allahabad, 1853. 2nd 
Edition, ¢b., 1877. 


Faulkner, Alexander, — The Orientalist's Grammatical Vade Mecum : bei 


to the Rules and Principles of the Hindustani, 
Languages, Bombay, 1854, 


Sprache, 


ig an easy Introduction 
Persian, and Gujarati 


Anon., — Hindustant School Dictionary (Romanized), English and Urdu. Calcutta, 1854. 
% English and Hindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1354, 
Devi-prasad, — Debipresad’s polyglott Grammar and Ewercises in Persian, English, Arabie, 
Hindze, Oordoo and Bengali, With an Analysts of Arabic and synonymous 
Words; and of logical Argument. For the Use of Students, Caleutta, 
1854, 
Fallon, 8, W., — An English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Ph 
used in civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs 
to assist Translators of Law Papers. Caleutta, 1859, 
oe “ A romanized English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and 
Phrases used in civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs, by S, W. F. 
Edited and revised by Lala Fagir Chand. Benares, 1888. 
ie » A Hindustani-English Law and Commercial Dictionary, 
Phrases and Notes in addition to the Law Phras 
Dictionary, Banaras, 1879, 
as is A New Hindustani-English Dictionary 


y. With Illustrations Jrom Hindustani 
Literature and Folk-Lore. Banaras, 1879, 


VASES 
; designed especially 


comprising many Lau 
es given in the general 


- . A New English-Hindustant Dictionary. With I tlustrations from English 
Literature and Colloqutal Linglish translated 7. 


nto Hindustani, by 8. W. ¥. 
Assisted by Lala Fagir Chand, Vaish, of Delhi, Ban aras and London, 1883. 
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Ghulam, Husain, — A Collection of Idiomatic Sentences in English and Hindoostanee, by Ghoolam 
Hoosain, Madras, 1858. 


Karimu ’d-din Maulvi, — Qiwaidu "l-mubtadi. [A Hindéstani Grammar in Hindéstani.]. 3rd 
Hidition, Agra, 1858. Another Edition, Lahore, 1862. 


Williams, (Sir) Monier, — Rudiments of Hindistani Grammar. Cheltenham, 1858. 
. ‘5 An Easy Introduction to the Study of Hindustani, London, 1858. 


Hindustdnt Primer; containing a First Grammar suited to Beginners and a 
Vocabulary of common Words on various Subjects. Together with useful 
Phrases and short Stories. London, 1860. 


A practical Hindustani Grammar; also Hindustani Selections by Cotton 
Mather. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876. 


Ghulam Muhammad, — Colloquial Dialogues in Hindustani, London, 1859. 


as 3} 


Raverty, H. G., — Thesaurus of English and Hindastint Technical Terms used in Burlding and 
other useful Arts; and setentific Manual of Words and Phrases in 
the higher Branches of Knowledgz2; containing upwards of jive thousand 
Words not generally to be found in the English and Urdu Dictionaries, 
Hertford (printed), 1859. 

Anon., — Urdu-English Vocabulary. Benares, 1860. 


Haidar Jang Bahadur, — Key to Hindustani, or an easy Ilethod of acquiring Hindustunt in the 
original Character. By Hyder Jung Bahadoor, London, 1861. 

Tsvarl Das, — Zhe Soldier’s Hindoostunee Companion, or, A Guide to the most widely spoken 
Language of the Country, by Babu Ishuree Dass. Benares, 1861. 


Mather, Cotton, — Glossary, Hindastani and English, to the New Testament and Psalms 
London, 1861, 


: _ See also Williams, (Sir) Monier, 


Hazelgrove, G. P.,— A Vocabulary, English and Hindustanee . . . containing . . , 
Nomenclature of Ordinance Stores . . . @ Collection of Military 
Terms . «. » Bombay, 1865. 


Mathura Prasad Misra, — Trilingual Dictionary, being a comprehensive Lexiconin English, Urdu 
and Hindi, exhibiting the syllabic Pronunciation and Etymology. Wath 
Explanations in English, Urdu and Hindt in the Roman Character. 
Benares, 1865. 

Holroyd, W., R. M., — Tas-hil Al-Kalam, or Hindustani made easy. Pt. L., Lahore, 1866 : 
Pt. I., Delhi, 1867; Part I, Lahore, 1870. Complete, London, 1878. 
Another Edition, i6,,1889. (Reviewed. The Oriental, 1878, pp. 731 and ff.) 

Blumhbardt, C. H., — Oudlines of Amharic, containing an English, Oordoo and Amharic 
Vocabulary, Phrasesin English and Amharic, and a rudimentary Grammar, 
for the use of the Force proceeding to Abyssinia, Serampore, 1867. 

Borradaile, Capt. G. E., — A Vocabulary, English and Hindustani, for the Use of Military 
Students, Madras Presidency, Madras, 1868. 

Anon., — The Romanized Hindustanee Manual. Madras, 1869. 

Duregd Prasdd, — Guide to Legal Translations; or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the 
Translation of Legal Papers from Urdi into English, Benares, 1869 ; 
2nd Edition, 74., 1874. 

‘ 4 The English-Urdu Translator’s Companion. Pari I, Benares, 1884, 
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Etherington, Rev. W., — The Student’s Grammar of the Hindi Language. Benares and London, 
1870 ; Another Edition, Benares and London, 1878, (Reviewed. Indian 
Evangelical Review, Vol. I (1874), p. 524). 

Bhisha-Bhiskar, a Grammar of the Hindi Language. Benares, 1873. 
(Reviewed, id., p. 885 and ff.) 

Muhammad ‘Ali, — The Hindustani Teacher. 31d Edition, Bangalore, 1870; 4th Edition, 

76., 1876. 

Kellogg, 8. H., — Vocabularies of certain Himalayan Dialects, by Rev, W. J. P. Morrison, 
Missionary of the Presb, Board in India; Presented, and accompanied 
with Comparative Tables of Hindi Declensional Systems, by Rev. S. EH, 
Kellogg, of the same Mission, Proceedings of the American Oriental] 
Society, October, 1871, pp. xxxvi.and ff. In Vol. X. of the Journal of 
the A. O. S, 

‘s 3 A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the High Hindé, 
Braj, and the Hastern Hindi of the Rémdyan of Tulst Dis, also the 
colloquial Dialects of Rdjputdnd, Kuméon, Avadh, Riwé, Bhojpur, 
Magadha, Maithila (sic), etc., with copious philological Notes. First 
Fdition, Allahabad and Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893, 
(The title as given above is that of the 2nd Edition. That of the Ist 
Edition is shorter.) 

Anon., — Elements of Hindoostanee Grammar, Prepared for the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, Roorkee. Roorkee, 1872. 

3 Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. Lahore, 1872, 
1873, 1878, 

Dowson, John, — 4 Grammar of the Urdi or Hindistini Language. London, 1872; ¢b., 1887, 
(Reviewed by J. B[eames] in Indian Antiquary, Vol, II, p. 96.) 

‘ = A Hindiustént Exercise-Book: ; contarning a Series of Passages and Hetracts 
adapted for Translation into Hindusténi, London, 1872. 

Anon., — A Hindi-Knglish Dictionary for the use of Schools, Benares, 1873. 

Furrell, J. W., — Hindustani Synonyms; a Collection of proximately synonymous Words in datly 
Use in the Hindustani Language : with Explanations of the Differences 
of Meaning obtaining between them. Calcutta, 1873, 

Sadasukh Lal, — An Anglo-Urdu Dictionary. Allahabad, 1873, 


Atkinson, E. T., — Statistical, deseriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces 
of India, Edited by BE, T. A, Allahabad, 1874, Bundéli Vocabulary, 
Vol. 1., pp. 104, 105. 
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Homem, Paulo Maria, — Novo Vocabulario em Portuguez, Concanim, Ingleee Hindustans. 


Co-ordenado para o uso dos seus patricios gue percorrem a India Ingleca. 
Assagio, Bombaim (printed), 1874. 


Pezzoni, Monsignore, — Grammatica italiana e indostana. Sirdhana, 1874, 


Platts, John T., — A Grammar of the Hindastani or Urdi Language. London, 1874 


mn = Hindustani or Urdu. (Article in Vol, XI., Encyclopedia Brittanica, 9th 
. Edition, pp. 840 and ff.) Edinburgh, 1880. 
es 4 A Dictionary of Urdit, Classical Hindi, and English, London, 1884, 


a £35 See Forbes, Duncan, 
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Sell, Rev. E., — Khulasatu ’'l-gawanin. An Elementary Grammar. Madras, 1874; 2., 1878: 
1b., 1879. 


‘. ¥ Jami‘u’l-qgawanin. Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, 7., 1887. 
Aurillac, H., — Petit Manuel Frangais-Hindoustani. Calcutta, 1875, 


Bate, J. D., — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Benares, 1870. (Reviewed by J. Beames— 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, (1875), p, 2238.) 


Plunkett, Capt. G. T., — The Conversation Manual in English, Hindustani, Persian, and 
Pushto. London, 1875, 2nd Edition (by Lieut.-Colonel G. T. P.) 
Revised, London, 1898. 


Stapley, L. A., — Exercises, English and Urdu, Part Il. Calentta, 1875. 
‘Abdu ’l-wadtid, Maulavi, — New Romanized Dictionary, Lnglish and Urdu, by Maulawi 
Abdool Wadood, Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, 24., 1879, 


Deloncle, Frangois ~~ Dictionnaire hindoustani-frangais et frangais-hindoustani, suivi d'un Voea- 
bulaire mythologique, historique et géographique de l’Inde, publié soua la 
Direction de M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1875, [Introduction by Garcin 
de Tassy. Only 82 pages of the Dictionary have appeared.] 


Anon., ~— Glossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers of Revenue, &c. Madras, 1877. 
Blochmann, H., — English and Urdu School Dictionary, Romanized. 8th Edition, Calcutta, 1877. 
Anon., — Memorandum ona Point of Dakhni Grammar. London, 1878. 


Dias, D. F. X., — A Vocabulary in five Languages:  Hngltsh, Por/uguese, Goa, Marathi and 
Hindustani. Printed in the Roman Character. Satara, 1878, 


Anon., — Vocabulary of Technical Terms used in Elementary Vernacular School Books. Lahore, 
1879. 

Vaz, A., — The Marine Offcer’s Hindustani Interpreter. Bombay, 1879. 

Lyall, C, J., — Shetoh of the Hindustani Language. Edinburgh, 1880. 

Craven, Rev. T., — The Royal School Dictionary, in English and Roman-Urdu, Lucknow, 1881. 

me 3 The Gem Dictionary, in English and Hindustani. Lucknow, 1881. 

The Popular Dictionary in English-Hindustant and Hindustani-Eng lish. 
London and Lucknow, 1888. Revised and enlarged Edition [by B. 
H. Badley], Lucknow, 1889, 


The Royal Dictionary, English-Hindustant. London, Bell and Sons, 1895. 
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Grierson, G. A., — A Handbook to the Kayatht (2nd Edition Kaitht) Character, First Edition, 
Calcutta, 1881; 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1899. 


Hutchinson, R, F., — Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms, Ye. 2nd. Edition, Calcutta, 
1881. ; 
Beames, J., — Handbook of the Bengal Presidency. With an Account of Calcutta City 
[by E. B. Eastwick]. London, 1882, (Sec, 1 contains Vocabularies and 
Dialogues, Bengali, Hindi, by J. B.) © " : 
. ». See Dowson, J.; Bate, J. D, betas, @ 
Browne, J., — Hindi Primer in Roman Characters. London, 1882. ~ -- 


Palmer, E., — A Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic.- London, 1882, 


ed 
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Pincott, Frederic, — The Hindé Manual, comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial; complete Syntax ; Exercises in various Styles 
of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; and a useful Voca- 
bulary. London, 1882, Third Edition, London, 1890, 


Keegan, W., — Grammatica Lingue Indostane, Sardhana, 1888. 
“ A Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English. Sardhana, 1882. 


Foulques, Al. Ed., Prof., — Hindéstani zaban hé Qawaid, Grammatica indostanajad Uso degit 
italiani. Napoli, 1883. 


Vinson, J., — Hléments de la Grammaire hindoustanie. Paris, 1883. 
3 Manuel de la Langue hindoustani. Paris, 1899. 


Benson, T,, — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces of 
India . . Edited by E, T. Atkinson, Vol, VII., Allahabad, 1884, 
On pp. 501-508 A Vocabulary by T. B. of the Patois of Agra. 


Anon., — Huglish-Hindt Dictionary for the Use of Schools. Revised Edition, Calcutta, 1885. 
Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues. Delhi, 1885. 
- Handbook to Hindoostanee Conversation, &c. Calcutta, 1886. 
s Handbook to Hindustani Conversation. Serampore, 1886. 
ss Hindustani Manual for Beginners. Bombay, 1886. 
Baness, J. F., — Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1886. 
Dina Natha Deva, — Hindusidnt Grammar. Calcutta, 1886. 
Reynolds, M. C., — Household Hindustani. A Manual for New-comers. Calcutta, 1886." 


Courtois, Lieut.-Col., — 4 Manual of the Hindustani Language as spoken in Southern India. 
. Madras, 1887. 


Guni Lal, — The Lmpertal daglo-Nagrit Dictionary. By Goonee Lal. Dinapore, 1887. 


Hashamat “Al, M.,— A Manual of English Idiomatic Phrases with Urdu Equivalents. 
Bombay, 1886, 


Madhustdan, Pandit, — Madhusudni-nighantu. [A Hindi Dictionary,| Lahore, 1887, 
Kaisar Bakht, Mirza, Shahzida, — Kaisar Kosh. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Allahabad, 1887. 
Hardley-Wilmot, Lieut. H,, — Hindustani Idiomatic Sentences, Madras, 1887. 
Rogers, E. H., — How to speak Hindustani. London, 1887. 
Ssiyid Ahmad, — Hinddstani-Urda Lughat. Delhi, 1887. 
Anon., — How to speak English. English and Urda. Lucknow, 1888. 

- Useful Sentences. English and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888, 


Kempson, M,, — The Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani, or Progressive Exercises 
with Notes and . . 
Another Edition, 1894, 


tn Translation, 
- Vocabularies, A Manual. London, 1890. 


St. Quentin, René de, — Abréyé de Grammaire hindoustanie. Rouen, 1890. (Roman character.) 
Smith, Perey, — Urdu Grammar. Calcutta, 1890. 


Tweedie, J., — Hindustani as it ought to be spoken. Calcutta, 1890; 2nd Kdition, 2b., 1893 
Amir Ahmad, — Amir’s Dictionary. Rampur, 1891, 


Baiju Dis, Babu; — Brbak Kash, (A Hindi Dictionary in Hindi.) Bankipore, 1892, 
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Blumhardt, J. F., — Military Vocabularies, 1,— English-Hindustani. London, 1892. 


Dias, S. S. de Jesus, — Tres Mil Vocabulos em Portugues, Concant, Ingles e Industani. 
. Bombaim, 1892. 


Gokhale, V., — Hindustan without a Master, Bombay, 1892. 

Phillips, Colonel A. N., — Hindustani Idioms, with Vocabulary, London, 1892. 
Besant, Capt. T. H. G., — The Persian and Urdu Letter-writer. Calcutta, 1893. 
Jawahir Singh, — The Urdu Teacher. Umballa, 1893. 


Seidel, A., — Theoretisch-praktische Grammatik der Hindustani-Sprache, Mit Uhungstitcken tn 
avabischer Schrift, und ein deutsch-hindustani Worterbuch. “Wien, Pest, 
Leipzig, 1893, 


Muhammad Jalilu ’r-Rahman Khan (Maulavi), — Urdit Qantnt Dictionary. Umballa, 1894. 
Schultze, M., — Grammatik der hindustanischen Sprache. Liepzig, 1894, 
Green, Lieut,-Col. A. O., — A Practical Hindustani Grammar. Oxford, 1895. 
McCarthy, L., — Grammaire Hindustani-Frangaise. Verviers, 1895. 
Ranking, G., — A Guide to Hindustan. Calcutta, 1395, 
- Urdu-English Primer, for the Use of the Colonial Artillery, 1899. 

Small, G., — 4 Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language, Calcutta, 1895. 

‘i See also Roebuck, Lieut. Th. 


Small, G.; Francis, C. R.; and Nash (Mrs. Fraser), — Anglo-Urdu Handbook; or, Hindus- 
tant Guide for the Use of Medical Practitioners in Northern India. 
Calcutta, 1895. (Reviewed, Asiatic Quarterly Review, New Series, IX. 
pp. 497 and ff.). 


, 


Anon., — The Students’ Hindi-English Dictionary. Benares, 1896. 
Greaves, Edwin, — 4 Grammar of Modern Hindi, Benares, 1896. 
Sangagi Rao, 8., ~ A practical Method of Learning the Hindustan? Language. Madras, 1897. 


< ue A Handy Urdu-Hnglish Dictionary, based on Shakespear and the best Modern 
Authorities. Madras, 1899. 


Haig, T. Wolseley, — Hinis on the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898, 


Narain, R., — The Best Instructor of Hindustani, without the aid of a Munshi. English and 
Roman. Muttra, 1898. 


Tagliabue, Camillo, — Grammatica della Lingua indostana o Urdu. Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1892, 
and dition. Manuale e Glossario della Lingua, ye. . . 
Roma, 1898. 


Thoburn, W. L., —~ The Hnglish-Urdu Dictionary. Lucknow, 1898. 


Chiranji Lal, Lala, — Hindusidnt Makhzan-ul-Muhdwardt. Treasury of Urdé Idioms, Delhi, 
1900. 


Dann, George J., — An Introduction to Hindi Prose Composttion, Benares, 1900, 
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Thimm, C. A., — Hindustani Self-Taught, With correct Pronunciation. For Tranellers, 
Students, Officials, Soldiers, Traders, etc. London, 1902, 





Arya, — Hind: Grammar, in Hindi and English, in which is treated the Braj Dialect with [Uustrae 
tions from the Rajnitt, Benares, n. d, 


‘Abdu ‘l-lah, Mir, commonly called Miskin, — See Gilchrist, John Borthwick. 
Amaduzzi (Amadutius), Jo, Christophero, — See Beligatti, Cassiano. 
Badley, B. H., — See Craven, Rev, T. 

Bertrand, l’Abbé, — See Forbes, Duncan; Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, 
Callenberg, J. H., — See Schultze, Benj. 

Faqir Chand, Lala (Vaish), of Delhi, — See Fallen, 8. W. 

Francis, C. R., — See Smal], G. 

Hunter, William, M.D., — See Taylor, Captain Joseph, 

Lazarus, E. J., — See Brice, N, 

Lees, W. Nassau, — See Thompson, J, T, 

Moniser-Williams, — See Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Muhammad Fitrat, Mirzé, — See Hadley, George, 

Muhammad Hasan (Qatil), — See Insha Allah Khan. 

Nash, Mrs, Fraser, — See Small, G. 

Reinaud, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodare, 

Scott, W., — See Gilchrist, J. Borthwick, 

De Sacy, Silvestre, — See Muhammad Salih (Mirza), and Price, Captain William. 
Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Taylor, Captain Joseph ; Roebuck, Licut, T. 


Tarini-charan Mitra, — See Price, Captain W. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS MADE DURING THE PROGRESS OF EXCAVATIONS AT PATNA. 


BY BABU P, C, MUKHARJI. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXXI, p. 498.) 


REPORT No. III. — FEBRUARY, 1897. 


In February 1897 the important results obtained were the discoveries of, (1) a Buddhist temple, 
oval in plan, at Nauratanpar ; (2) ghats, — three retaining walls and flights-of steps leading to the 
old bed of the Sdhan, just north of the tank of Warig ‘Al! Khan; (8) several large pieces of the Aséka 


pillar, and some walls on the north and west of the tomb, and south of the Kallu Talao; and 


(4) some rooms, probably of a wihdra, about 12 feet below the high mound, which is just west of the 
Chaman Talao,. - . .. : . 


Fesrvary, 1903.] 


PROGRESS OF EXCAVATIONS AT PATNA. ‘ 








a 


Finding that the high field near Nauratanpar was cleared of its crops, I recommenced 


excavations. It was here that one of the 
most important discoveries at Pataliputra 
was brought to light. It appeared fo be 
a Buddhist temple, oval in plan, with 
subsidiary buildings at the two sides. The 
thickness of the main wall is about 5 feet, 
while the length and breadth of the chamber 
are 50 and 19 feet respectively. The 
northern apse appears to have been the 
shrine, for a partition wall is traceable still. 
The side-walls were opened. The import- 
ance of this structure will be knewn to 
students of Fergusson’s History of Indian 
and Flastern Architecture, in which the 
author, in discussing the forms of the Karlé 
and similar caves, could not, as a matter of 
proof, trace their origin. But, remembering 
the fact that it was Agéka, who, making 
the Buddhist faith as the State religion, 
covered the whole of India with religious 
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monuments, this Nauratanptir temple (Fig. 1) most probably supplied the idea for the four of the 


cave-temples cut in the living rock in the Deccan and Central India, 


A little south of the existing 


remains are two stone architraves, which must have belonged to this temple, 


FIG. 2 
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About 500 yards east of the above 


II, 


The second important discovery made was a line of 
ghats with retaining walls, just north of Waris ‘Ali 
Khan’s Tank, and on the south bank of the old bed of 
the Séhan or one of its channels (Fig. 2), In digging 
into the pits of a brickfield, just south of the railway line, 
I discovered a line of ancient wall, about 10 feet below 
the present level of the ground. It runs almost parallel 
to the road (just south of it), and the railway line on the 
north, I traced about 400 feet of it on the east and 
west. The ghdts do not appear to have heen continuous, 
but are at short distances, each bounded by walls. Both 
the wails and the steps are an interesting study ; the walls 
have batter on the south face, not much on the river-side; 


while the steps are made up of horizontal and vertical 


jJayers of bricks, which are usually very large, finely grained 
and well burnt, Near the steps is black soil, below and 
beyond which is the stratum of the sand of the Sdhan, 
rather large in grain and yellowish in colour, Here 
some vety interesting questions present themselves for 
solution: — when was this series of ghdts built? And 
when did the Sdhan cease to flow here, since above the 
stratum of sand there is an accumulation of ordinary 
earth, about 12 feet in depth? And at what rate per 
century was the level of the ground here raised ? 


iit. 
site, and on the north of the railway line, is a high field 
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was peculiar, One near Bahfidurpar was exhumed last year by the villagers, and it was found to 


stand on two others, crossing each other at right angles, thus :— >< 


In one of the two diggings I found a wall or a mass of brickwork, on which the beam J searched 
for was most probably standing. 


IV. 
FIG. 3S. In the garden just west of the 


Kallu Tala&o I discovered some walls 

a @| near a well, of which the southern one 

welt might be a continuation of that of the 

‘gthéra I brought to light on the south 

of the tank, But as the proprietor of 

HALLU TALAO GARDEN the garden would not allow me to dig 

further, I was unable to verify my 

supposition and to exhume the rooms 
already traceable there (Fig. 3). 





Vv. 
just on the north and west of the tomb, I found some walls and 
Pee ree ent several large pieces of the ASéka pillar, though the 
site of the latter’s foundation, which I searched for, 
was not traced. Finding one of the walls going 
underneath the south side of the tomb, I drove a tunnel 
along its eastern side and went just umderneath the 
centre, and then found that the wall had been removed 
when the tomb was built about 500 years ago : 
Nothing else was discovered. On the north of the 
tomb some walls were also traced. But the important 
finds here were innumerable fragments of the Abéka 
pillar, to discover which I had been excavating on 
this side. Several of the pieces were large, — one about 5 feet in length, and about 2 feet 6 inches 
in breadth. These relics are invariably found about 
FIG. 5. 10 feet below the present level of the field. This 
10 feet stratum of soilis thickly composed of rubble- 
bricks and earth, below which is a layer of black goil, 
about 2 feet in depth, and in this the Agdka relics are 
invariably found. "Where the larger pieces are found, 
the black soil is deeper by 3 and 4 feet, and in a few 
places more. This black soil is composed chiefly of 
charcoal, ashes, and lime. And noting the fact that 
the larger fragments show a flaking-off in the smooth 
and highly polished surface, I began to think that the 
A&séka pillar was destroyed by fire. It seemed 
to me that the story of the destruction of the pillar in 
the light of the finds is explainable thus: — Fuel, dry 
leaves, and other combustibles were probably massed 
around the great column to a considerable height, and 
set on fire; — certainly, a most cheap and expeditious 
way of destruction, perhaps resorted to probably by 
Raja Sasinka Déva of Karna Suvarna in the sixth 
w century A.D. This process would cause the destruc- 
tion of the pillar by first flaking off the surfaces and 
then the body, and the smaller bits of fragments 


| might have been burnt down to lime. Later on the 
burnt remains would be spread over a great area by wind and age; and when King Purna Varma, 
“thé last of Aséka’s race, restored the Buddhist 
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the ground afresh to build the vikdra, the foundation walls of which I exhumed. When Hiuen 
Tsiang visited Pataliputra, the restored monuments were again in decay. And during the period 
of Muhammadan supremacy, the work of vandalism was completed; so that above the black soil 


a thick stratum of rubble-bricks, about 10 feet in depth, was formed. 


It is rather surprising that though several hundreds of fragments of the Agdka pillar have been 
found, no inscribed piece has yet been discovered. And since the Chinese travellers mention only 
one edict pillar at Nili, the birthplace of Aséka, about 3 li, more than half a mile, south of the old 
city (the two others being simply noted, and not described as inscribed), a doubt arises in my mind 
whether the pillar, of which I exhumed fragments, ever had any inscription. Where was this Nili ? 
If Patna be the old city, on which Shér Shih constructed his town, then the site of Nili must be 
somewhere near Raniptr, south of the railway station. 


VI. 

The high mound just 
west of the Chaman Taéalao 
claimed my attention; for 

\ Dr. Waddell had directed 
FIG. 6. me to go down as far as 
MMe ely I could, this site being the 
N es RN Pe as Nc oe Rea likely one to yield important 
= results as to the monuments 
of Nanda and Chandraguyta, 
So I dug deep both on the 
north and on the south, 
about 10 feet down, and, 
going down about 3 feet 
further, sprung two tunne's, 
so as to meet each other at 
the midmost point (Fig. 6). 
In excavating I found, in the 
middle pit on the south side, 
some walls, drains, and holes 
(Fig. 6). Theholes appear 
to have been made by some 
vandals of old, who, spring- 
ing wells and tracing the then 
existing walls, took out all 
the bricks they could lay 
hands on, justas they are now 
doing at Bihar, Bakra,— 
Bésad (ancient Vaisali) and 
other places. 
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The walls do not exactly run parallel to one another. There is a drain, 6 inches wide, just on 
the north side of the southern wall. The third 
wall appeared to be circular, on the north of _ 
which there was a niche. The circular wall 
had also a drain on its outer face. Beyond the 
niche I drove a tunnel towards the north, to 
meet the other coming from the north. At. 
first a terrace was found, about 10 feet below 
the level of the mound; I then went 3 feet 
further down, but beyond the usual rubble and 
some unimportant terra-cotta work, nothing 
was discovered. In the northern pit I went 
down about 12 feet, and then commenced the 
tunnelling. Here also a terrace and a wall 
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VII. 


About 500 yards north-east of the Kallu Talao, and just north of the railway line, I discovered 
some remains of ancient structures, of which one seemed to be an arch, the second a wall belonging 
to house, and the third, a very long wall, about 200 yards long, east to west, embanking an ancient 
ditch, This sketch (Fig, 8), done from memory, will show them better — 
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The ancient ditch turns towards the north, leading 4o an ancient and very large tank, on the 
north of which is a small temple, sacred to Sttala Dévi, in which are a few relies of ancient sculpture, 
And just on the west of this tank is another modern temple, probably on the site of an ancient one, 
Where are enshritted a linga with the face of Parbatt attached to it, and two carved bars, belonging to 
& Buddhist railing, of which several posts were recovered for the purpose of the loval Museum, 
The linga is said to have been found in the ditch, just north of the newly-discovered wall, 





VIII. 


On the west of the village of Kumrfhar and in the fields I detected walls several feet below the 


present level of the ground, which should be opened and traced in order to discover the nature of the 
buildings they indicate. 


1X, 


I found that the temple at Nauratanpuar, and the ghiéts south of the Waris ‘Alt Khan’s Tank, 
are much more interesting than at first T thought. The temple showed better as | went down, 
indicating several stages of construction, and the main oval chamber was found to be subdivided by 

a 


partition-walls, north to south, and east to west, thus: 
elsewhere in India, 


» 4 peculiarity I have not seen 

The ghats and the retaining walls I followed up to more than 400 { 
ghéls are small but pretty and are at short distances, 
double in the intervening space between the ghdts. The second wall towards the Séhan hag a masa of 
brickwork, sloping towards the water of the river, which might have been intended for the cattle to 


drink and bathe. A sketch plan (Fig, 9) will explain my meaning ; — 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIru CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 


(Continued from p. 44.) 


1795.—No. XI. 
Fort William 30th March 1795. 
Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 


Sir, —I beg you will be pleased to inform the Honble. the Governor General in Council, that the 
Brig Dispatch arrived from Port Cornwallis yesterday which place she left on the 7th Instant. 


T have the pleaswer to acquaint you that the Sea Horse Brig had aremarkable quick passage 
to the Andamans and was to sail for Pegu on the 9th Instant. Lieutenant Ramsay has trans- 
mitted me the Accounts of the Settlement, for the last three Months which I now send you; to 
enable him to pay up all the Establishment he has drawn on Government Bills of Exchange accord- 
ing to the accompanying list for Cash paid into the Treasury there, I have to observe that in the 
Account Current he only gives credit for 10,000 Rupees by the two last Vessels that were dispatched 
the remaining part of the Cash, I last drew for the use of the Settlement will be sent by the first 
Vessel that Sails, and will be given credit for in the next three Months Accounts. 


I have the honor &¢ 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans, 
Calcutta 25th March 1795. 


Ordered that the List of Bills received from Major Kyd, be presented to the Accountant 
General, and that an Extract from his Letter relative to the accounts at the Andamans be sent with 
the Accounts also, to the Military Auditor General for his Report upon them, 


1795,— No. XII, 
Fort William 8th May 1795, 

Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
Superintendant at the Andamans 8th May. To Edward Hay Esqr., Secretary to the Government, 

Sir, —I request you will be pleased to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council 
that the Cornwallis Snow is in readiness to sail for the Andamans with Provisions and Stores, 
and that I wish for his permission to dispatch her. I also beg leave to acquaint the Board that it 
will be necessary to send by her Ten Thousand Rupees in Gold Coin for the payment of the 


Establishment for March and April last and request that an Order on the Treasury may be granted 
for that Amount. 


I have the honor to he & 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 
Calcutta, 8th May 1795. 


Agreed that the Snow Cornwallis be Dispatched with the Provisions and Stores, embarked 
in that Vessel to the Andamans, and that an order on the Treasury be granted in favor of the 
Superintendant for the amount, as requested, issuable half in Gold Mohurs, and halfin Pieces 
of four Rupees. 
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1795. — No. XIII. 
Fort William 22d. June 1795. 
Read a Letter from the Military Auditor General. 
Military Auditor General 17th June, To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor Genera! 
in Council, Military Department, 


Honble. Sir, — By the returns transmitted to the Military Board by the Commissary of Provi- 
sions at the Andamans, it appears that Grain and Provisions to a considerable Amount furnished by 
the Garrison Storekeeper in Fort William, have been issued to the Convicts at Port Cornwallis, and 
as the expence of provisions to the Convicts in my Humble Opinion belongs to the Civil Department, 
I request that if the Board should also be of this Opinion you will be pleased to authorize me to 
transfer charges of this nature, from time to time, to the Debit of General Books. 

I have the honor to be &e 


(Signed) John Murray, Colonel & Military Auditor General. 
Mily. Auditor Genl’s Office 
17th June 1795. 

Agreed to the transfer abovementioned, and ordered that tLe Military Auditor General be 

acquainted accordingly. 
1795. — No, XIV. 
Fort William 22d, June 1795, 

Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 


Sir, — I request you will be so good as to acquaint the Honble, the Governor General in 
Council, that as the Monsoon is now fairly established it is my wish to send the Dispatch Brig tc 
the Andamans, with Stock and private Articles of Supplies that must be wanted there, I have been 
prevented from proposing to dispatch her before, from the danger there would have been to go small 
a Vessel during the tempestuous Weather at the change of the Monsoon. 


I beg also to represent that, owing to the want of the Services of the Sea Horse Brig, there will 
be occasion to send a supply of Grain for the use of the Settlement, and as at this Season, freight 
may probably be procured on Vessels Sailing to the Eastward, I beg I may be permitted to agree 
with the owners of such Vessels to convey five or Six Hundred bags of Grain to Port Cornwallis 
which I will endeavour to do at as easy a rate as possible. 


1 have the honor to be &e 


(Signed) <A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 
Calcutta 22d. June 1795. 


Ordered that the Dispatch Brig be sent to the Andamans as proposed by the Superintendant, 
— further that he be authorized to procure freight on any Vessels going to the Eastward, for five or 
Six Hundred Bags of Grain, required at Port Cornwallis, 
1795. — No. XV. 
Fort William 6th July 1795. 
Read a Memorial of Captain Copestakes. 


To the Honble. John Shore Bart, Governor General in Council. The Humble Memorial of 
Stephen Copestakes of the Snow Druid. Humbly Sheweth That in the Month of [?] your Memo- 
rialist Vessel the Snow Druid was freighted by Government to carry Sundry Articles of Stores and 
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Highty Convicts for the use of the Settlement at the Andamans, that she arrived there on the 
22nd January last and that a few days afterwards a small Schooner Arrived there from Bassuen 
with a French Man on board who had many Papers in his possession belonging to 
English Vessels, as well as several Draughts of the Andamans, on which Account it was 
the Wish of the Acting Superintendant to send him to Calcutta but at that time there was no person 
upon the Island Capable of Navigating the Vessel he was to be sent in, Application was therefore 
made to your Memorialist for his Chief Officer and an other European to send in Charge of the 
Vessel which your Memorialist on Account of the extreme Exegence of the Case and from an entire 
Wish to further the Publick Service complied with altho’ his Vessel was but Weakly Mann’d, The 
Detention of the Druid it was agreed Should be about 25 Days or one Month as by that time it was 
fully expected the People would return bat the Month having elapsed without any tidings of them, 
your Memorialist thought it adviseable to proceed to Pinang altho’ wanting an Officer, fearing the 
Markets at that place might alter for the worse by a longer detention, which was Actually the case 
by at least 25 pr Cent by which your Memorialist Suffered considerably and which would have been 
avoided could he have Sailed from the Andamans at a reasonable time. 


He therefore hopes his case will be taken into consideration and that Government out of their 
great Humanity will not allow him to be a Sufferer from his having so readily Complied with the 
Wishes of the Superintendant, and that they will make him such allowance for the Detention of his 
Vessel as they may deem adequate. 


And your Memorialist as in duty bound Shall ever Pray 
(Signed) §. Copestakes Master and Owner of the Snow Druid. 
Caleutta 6th July 1795. 


Ordered that a Copy of the Memorial from Captain Copestakes be sent to Major Kyd, and 
that the Subject of it be referred to him for his Report and opinion upon it. 


1795. — No, XVI. 
Fort William 18th July 1795, 


The following Letter was received, on the 10th Instant, from Major Kyd Superintendant 
at the Andamans, and permission was given that Lieutenant Lawrence, the Senior Officer of 
the Snow Cornwallis, should be put in Charge of her, and that he should be allowed to entertain 
a second Officer, until Lieutenant Wales Should be Sufficiently recovered from his present Indisposi- 
tion to resume the command, Major Kyd was also acquainted that the Cornwallis is to return to 
the Andamans without delay ; — and the Marine Board were instructed to pass the usual Indents 
for Provisions and Pay for the Vessel. An Order on the Treasury was likewise directed to be 
issued, in his Favour, for 10,000 Rupees to be remitted to the Andamans. 


Major Kyd 10th July. 


To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government, 


Sir,—I request you will be pleased to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that 
the Cornwallis Snow has arrived from the Andamans, having left Port Cornwallis on the 20th of 
last Month —-I am sorry to learn from the Officer Commanding there, that the Setting in of the 
Rains has again Brought with it Severe Sickness to the Settlers and that the fiver (sic) of the 
Climate had proved fatal to Mr. Medows first Officer of the Nautilus Brig. 


Mr. Wood one of the Surgeons has come passenger on the Cornwallis having been Obliged to 
leave the Settlement on Account of Severe illness. As he has for two years past been Subject to 
frequent attacks of Fever, he requests to be removed from that Station and hopes the Board will be 
pleased to appoint him to do duty as an Assistant Surgeon in Bengal. 
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Lam also sorryto acquaint you that Lieut. Wales Commander of the Cornwallis was also 
attacked with the Fiver of the Climate and is now dangerously ill — as there can be little hope that 
he would be able to go to Sea for a considerable time, I have to request that the Vessel may be put 
in Charge of Lieutenant Lawrence the Senior Officer who is exceedingly well qualified, and that he 
be permitted to employ a Second Officer, till Lieutenant Wales is in a state to take Charge again. 


It is my wish to dispatch the Cornwallis immediately with Stores and Provisions for which 
I request to have the Boards permission, and I will beg that the Marine Board may be directed to pass 
the usual Indents for Provisions and Pay with as little delay as possible, Accompanying I send you 
the Accounts of the Settlement brought up to the 1st of June last with a list of Bills of Exchange 
drawn by Lieutenant Ramsay for Cash received into the Treasury there; as you will Observe 
there is but a very small Balance of Cash in hand it will be necessary to send 10,000 Rupees in 
Specie on the Cornwallis half in Gold and half in Silver for which I request an order on the Treasury 
may be issued. 

I have the honor to be &c 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 


Calcutta 10th July 1795. 


1795, — No. XVII, 
Fort William 7th August 1795, 
Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
Colin Shakespear Esqr. Sub Secretary. 


Sir,—I have received your Letter of the 6th Instant accompanying a memorial from Captain 
Copestake claiming a compensation for the detention of the Druid at the Andamans, with the 
Honble. Governor General in Councils desire for me to report on it. 


I have to acquaint you for the information of the Board that I have examined carefully into the 
circumstances and that altho’ on the Memorial the loss said to be sustained appears to me a little 
exaggerated yet that certainly the Owners of the Druid, have aright to some remuneration, I find 
that the Vessel absolutely remained a Month at Port Cornwallis by agreement with the Officer 
Commanding there in expectation of the return of the Officer and People he offered to navigate the 
Leeboard Schooner to Oalcutta. It appears that Captain Copestake concurred with great readiness 
in this measure, thought of great public importance and which might eventually have been so. I think 
the Owners of the Druid have fairly a Claim on Government for one Month Sailing Charges of the 
Vessel which I learn is about 1,500 Rupees and with this Sum I have reason to think they will be 
content, 


I have the honor to be &o, 
Fort William 31st July 1795, (Signed) A. Kyd, Supt. Andamans, 


Agreed. that a Compensation be made the Owners of the Druid as proposed by Major Kyd and 
that a Treasury order be issued, 


1795, — No. XVIII. 
Fort William 21st September 1795. 
Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 


Superintendant at the Andamans 12th Sertember. To Edward ¢ 
Government. F ard Hay Eegr. Secretary to the 


Sir,—TI have to request you will be pleased to acquai 

i ; quaint the Honble, the Governor General in 
Council that both on a Public and private Account it ismy wish thatthe Nautilus Brig should be 
discharged from the Andamans Establishment ; on a Public Account because I do not think the 
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Service she can do as a Transport, is proportioned to the Expence She is to the Government, and on 
a private Account, because I find that her Sailing Charges has been considerably more than what 
I represented it would be to Government, and which in consequence was allowed me, When I did 
myself the honor of offering her to Government it was at a period when a more proper Vessel could 
not be spated or procured for the service of the Andamans; I however think that in the present 
reduced state of the Settlement, the Cornwallis Snow and Sea Horse Brig will suffice to supply 
it with Provisions and Stores, with occasionally freighting a Vessel for the transporting of Grain 
which is infinitely the cheapest way of supplying the Settlement with that Article. Altho’ the 
Nautilus from her small size is not fitfor a transport, yet from her qualities as an exceeding fast Sailer, 
I think she is particularly well suited for a Dispatch Vessel, to any of the Company’s Possessions 
on this side the Cape of Good Hope, and if she could be useful in this way I should be very glad that 
Government will purchase her for this purpose, and shall be content to receive the lowest Value that 
may be put upon her by any professional Set of Men, I am chiefly wishful that she may be disposed 
of in this way as it may be the means of keeping Mr. Timins her Commander in an employment 
for which he is exceedingly well qualified, and that he deserves well of the public for his services as 
Chief Officer and occasionally as Commander of the Nautilus, with the Squadron under Commodore 
Mitchell. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most Obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

12th September 1795. 

Agreed according to the Recommendation of the Superintendant at the Andamans, that the 
Nautilus Brig be discharged from that Hstablishment, and that the Marine Board be desired to issue 
the necessary Directions in Consequence. 

With respect to the Dispatch Brig the Board agree that it may be proper to discharge her 
also from the Service, and to dispose of her at public Sale; but the Resolution is not final, and is to 
wait the return of the Vessel from Port Cornwallis. 

In regard to the proposed service for the Nautilus, Agreed that the Proposition shall le for 
Consideration. 

Ordered that Major Kyd be informed of the Resolution passed concerning the Vessel. 


1795. — No. XIX. 


Fort William 25th September 1795. 

The Secretary reports that the Dispatch Brig arrived this morning from Port Cornwallis, and 
brought a Packet directed to Major Kyd or in his absence to the Secretary of the Government, that 
Major Kyd being absent it was opened, and that it was found to contain the following Letter from 
Lieutenant Ramsay in temporary Charge of the Settlement at the Andamans, 

To Major Kyd, Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Sir, — On the 18th Instant I had the honor to receive your favour of the 28th July by the 
Dispatch Brig and on the 20th I received your subsequent letter by the Snow Cornwallis, Both of 
these Vessels experienced tempestuous Weather in their Voyage to this Port, but Jam happy to 
inform you their Cargoes sustained very little injury. 

The want of Naval Stores I am apprehensive may detain the Cornwallis longer in Harbour than 
could be wished her Sails and Rigging requiring a thorough repair before She can with prudence 
proceed to Sea Lientenant Lawrence has few Stores on board and we are incapable of affording him 
an immediate Supply. 

I have directed the Commissary to indent on the Naval Storekeeper for a variety of marine 
Stores necessary for the use of the Boats and Vessels attached to the Settlement and earnestly 
request they may be sent to us at the earliest opportunity. 
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Conformable to your Instructions bearing date the 28th of July, I directed Captain Roberts 
to prepare to return to Bengal with the Honble. Companys Brig Dispatch, accompanying is 
a protest I received from him in reply to my requisition, your Orders and an evident abatemeut of the 
violence of the Monsoon have induced me to persist in directing him to proceed to Bengal with all 
practicable expedition, To his charge I have intrusted the Accounts and Disbursements of the 
Settlement for the last three Months. 

Enclosed is the Surgeons return of the Hospital for the same period and a List of Bills of 
Exchange drawn on the Honble the Governor General in Council for Cash received from Sundry 
Individuals into the Andaman Treasury. 








I have much pleasure in acquainting you the Settlers are in general more healthy than 
they have been for some Months past and have the honor of subscribing myself with the greatest 


respect 
Sir &ca 
(Signed) Thos. Ramsay Lieutenant In temporary charge of the Settlement. 
Port Cornwallis Ist September 1795. 


The Secretary reports that Captain Roberts’s Protest, mentioned in the 4th Paragraph of 
the above Letter has not been received. 


Ordered that the Accounts and Disbursements mentioned at the Close of the same Paragraph 
be transmitted to Major Kyd with the Surgeons Hospital Returns referred to in the 5th, 


Ordered that the List of the Bills of Exchange be sent to the Accountant General, 


1795. — No. XX. 
Fort William 9th November 1795, 
The following Letter from the Secretary to the Marine Board was received on the 7th 
Instant and the letter to be entered after it was in consequence written to the Garrison Store Keeper. 
Edward Hay Hsqr. Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the Govr. General in Council, that 
the Board have engaged the Snow Nancy Capt. Hugh Drysdale, to convey the Provisions and 
Stores to the Andamans, she being reported by the Surveying Officers as a fit and proper Vessel for 
this purpose. 


[am &e 
(Signed) G, Taswell Secretary Marine Board. 
Fort William the 6th November 1795, 


No. XXTI. 
To Lieutenant G. A. Robinson Garrison Store Keeper. 
Sir, — [ am directed by the Governor General in Council to inform you that the Nancy Snow 
Captain Drysdale has been taken up by the Marine Board to carry Provisions and Stores to the 
Andamans and you will be pleased immediately to lade on Board her the Provisions indented for that 


Settlement including a Supply of Articles equivalent to what was embarked on the Druid for the 
use of the Settlement that the deficiency occasioned by the Wreck of that Vessel may be supplied, 


I am Sir &e. 


(Signed) Colin Shakespear Sub Seery. 
Council Chamber the 5th November 1795, 
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1785. — No. XXII. 
Fort William 23d. November 1795. 


Read the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans, To the Honble 
Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. 


Honble. Sir, — I beg leave to acquaint you that the Brig Nautilus is arrived from the 
Andamans, which place she left on the 2nd Instant, two days after the Cornwallis which Vessel is 
not yet arrived, 


By Letters from the Commanding Officer there I am sorry to inform you that the Settlement 
has experienced even more Sickness this Season than usual Owing probably to the very great 
fall of Rain and uncommon tempestuousness of the Monsoon, By the unfortunate loss of the Druid 
in August last which deprived the Settlement of a large Supply of Grain, the Public Stores are 
reduced to the lowest State, there only being Grain for the Settlers to the middle of next Month. 


Altho’ therefore that a Vessel has just Sailed with a Considerable Supply which there is little 
doubt, will arrive in safety yet it strikes me that prudence and humanity requires that the Subsist- 
ance of so many people should not be left to a single Chance, however favourable. I therefore take 
the liberty of proposing that the Nautilus be immediately dispatched with a further Supply of 
Provisions ; and as this Vessel is perfectly equipp’d, if directions be given to the Commissary of 
Stores to quickly supply the Grain And to the Marine Board to expedite the Indents for Provisions 
and Pay to the Crew, the Vessel will be dispatched without delay and may arrive at Port Cornwallis 
before there isa possibility of their experiencing any want. I have no reason to be Alarmed at the 
detention of the Cornwallis, for that Vessel has been so long without any Repair & the Copper of 
her bottom is in so bad a State that she has become a very Slow Sailer. 


I have the honor to be &c, 


(Signed) A, Kyd Supt. Andamans. 
Calcutta 2lst November 1795, 


Resolved for the reasons stated by Major Kyd that he be desired to dispatch the Nautilus 
immediately to the Andamans and that intimation be sent to the Marine Board and Commissary of 
Stores. 


1796, — No. I. 


Fort William 5th February, 1796. Read a Letter and its Enclosures from the Superin- 
tendant at the Andamans, | 


Superintendant at the Andamans 4th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to 
Government. 


Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that the Nautilus 
Brig is arrived from the Andamans, which place She left on the 14th of last Month. It is with 
much concern I forward the Accompanying Letters from Lieutenant Stokoe the Officer in 
Command there, giving an Account of the death of Mr, Reddick the Surgeon and of his own 
Indisposition, I have also to acquaint the Board that Lieutenant Ramsay who was obliged to leave 
the Settlement for extreme indisposition inthe Nancy Snow, is arrived from Prince of Wales Island, 
But, although he is much recovered he will not I fear be able to return Soon to his duty. 


Tamm very sorry to add that from his Accounts and by private letters from Mr. Stokoe the 
Settlement Still Continues exceedingly unhealthy there having been no less than fifty deaths 
during the last rains, and that this long Continuance of the fatal effects of this baneful Climate, has 
so dispirited every class of men, that they are all Solicitous to leave it, It is unnecessary for me to 
point out the necessity of sending a Surgeon as soon as possible, and in the hope of being able to 
alleviate some of the distresses of the Settlement and to allow Mr. Stokoe to leave it, Should the 
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State of his health render it necessary, it is my wish to proceed there as soon as the Cornwallis or 
Seahorse can be got in readiness. 


Accompanying is a List of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officer in charge for the Expences 
of the Settlement for the Months of October, November & December last ; the Accounts of which 
are forwarded to the proper officers. 


I have the honor to be &c. 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans, 
Calcutta 4th February 1796. 


No. 1. 


Enclosure in the letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans of 4th February, Major 
Alexander Kyd, Superintendant of the Andamans, at Fort William. 


Sir, — I have the honor to acquaint you for the information of the Hon. the Governor General 
in Council, that the Snow Nancy Captain Drysdale arrived safe in this Port on the lst of 
December, with Grain Provisions and Marine Stores for the use of the Settlement, 


The Nancy proceeded on her Voyage to Prince of Wales Island on the 7th Instant and it 
igs with much Concern I-add Lieut. Ramsay was compelled proceed to Sea in that Vessel as the 
only probable chance of invigorating a frame reduced by long and severe Indisposition, and of 
renovating his Shattered Constitution. 


In an Envelope addressed to the Adjutant General is a duplicate of the certificate granted 
Lieutenant Ramsay by the Surgeon. 


I execute a most painful duty in communicating to you the Subsequent demise of Mr. Reddick ; 
the abovementioned Certificate having been the last public act of his existence! He died of a 
Mortification in his Intestines, on the 20th Instant the day after the arrival of the Nautilus, It 
would be a needless attempt in me to point out the loss the Settlement has sustained by the 
unexpected Dissolution of this Gentleman. I fear the Consequences are but too Obvious. 


In compliance with a Suggestion of Lieutenant Ramsay’s prior to his Embarkation, I have 
ventured to appoint as Magazine Serjeant, Henry White acting Serjeant Major to the Sepoy Detach- 
ment, which I hope you will approve. 


Every comfort and relief the Hospital Patients can derive from fresh Provisions and nourish- 
ing diet is liberally distributed to them. I have the pleasure to acquaint you, there are not more 
than one or two Individuals whose Cases appear to be dangerous and those I have deemed it adviseable 
to send to Calcutta on the Nautilus, also Mr. Reddick’s Family and private Servants, JI take the 
liberty to mention it was his last request that his Child might be admitted into the Orphan 
School, and I further presume to Solicit your attention to this request. 


I beg leave to assure you Sir, that no Exertion shall be wanting on my part, to Carry on the 
Various duties of the Settlement until such time as other Officers may be nominated, and I have great 
hopes from the peaceable behaviour of the Convicts, and from the assistance I derive from the Native 
Officers of the Marine Corps, that the general services of the Colony will suffer little Impedi- 


ment ; at the same time I must earnestly request every effort may be made to expedite the return 
of a Vessel to Port Cornwallis. 


I have the honor to be &e. 


(Signed) Joseph Stokoe, Lieut. in temporary Charge of the Settlement, Andamans, 


Port Cornwallis 5th Janry. 1796. 
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No. 2. 


Enclosure in the Letter from the Superintendant of the Andamans of 4th Febrry. To Major 
Kyd, Superintendant Andamans, 


Sir, — My Indisposition has so much encreased upon me these two or three days past that I have 
been unwillingly Obliged to apply to Captain Temmins to request he will leave Mr. Sadler his 
Chief Officer at this Settlement, until his return to us. Captain Temmins has assured me Mr. Sadler 
can be spared from the Vessel the present Voyage without material Inconvenience, and as his 
presence here may eventually be attended with beneficial Consequences both on public and private 
Considerations [ hope you will not disapprove of the measure. 

Tam &e. 
(Signed) J. Stokoe, Lieut, Acting Superintendant, 

Port Cornwallis 18th Janry, 1796. 


No. 3. 

The Governor General in Council is concerned to observe fromthe Papers laid before him by 
Major Kyd, the Unhealthiness at the Andamans at a season too when a better Climate might 
have been expected ; and it is aggreed that a Question, relative to the Possession of that Settlement, 
shall be Considered at a future Meeting. 

Ordered that the Hospital Board be informed of the Decease of Mr. Robert Reddick, Assistant 
Surgeon at the Andamans, and desired to recommend, without Delay, a proper Person to Succeed to 
that Situation, Advice of Mr, Reddick’s death, and of the Date on which it happened is also to be 
gent to the Military Department. 

Ordered that the List received from Major Kyd, of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officer in 
Charge for the Expences of the Settlement, in October, November, and December, be sent to the 
Accountant General, and that the Bills be duly honoured, 


1796.—No. II. 


Fort William 8th February 1796, The following Letter was received, on the 6th Instant 
from the Secretary to the Hospital Board, and according to their Recommendation, Mr. Kean was 
appointed to Succeed Mr. Reddick as Assistant Surgeon at the Andamans. Major Kyd and the 
Hospital Board were acquainted accordingly ; and the Secretary is directed to send a Note of the 
appointment to the Governor General’s Military Secretary for his Information. 


No. 2. 

Secretary Hospital Board 6th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government, _ 

Sir, — I am directed by the Hespital Board to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 
Sth Instant, and to acquaint you that they beg leave to recommend Mr. Kean Assistant Surgeon 
of the 33d Battalion but at present at the Presidency to succeed the late Mr, Reddick as 
Assistant Surgeon at Port Cornwallis, 

T have the honor to be Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servant 
(Signed) A, Campbell, Secretary, 
Fort William Hospital Board Office the 6th February 1796. 


1796. — Wo. III. 
Fort William 8th February 1796. Minute and Resolutions. 
Read again Major Kyd’s Letter dated the 4th February ‘and recorded on the Proceedings of 
the last meeting. | 
Minute of the Board, Considering the great Sickness and Mortality of the Settle- 
ment formed at the Andamans, which it is feared is likely to continue and the great Expence 
and Embarrassment to Government in maintaining it and in conveying to it Supplies at the present 
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riod, it appears to the Governor General in Council both with a view to humanity and Oeconomy 
eden to withdraw it. He observes that if at the termination of the present War It should be 
thought expedient to carry on the plan with Vigour, it could be renewed with very little disadvan- 
tage, no permament or Valuable Buildings having yet been erected, and there being few Stores of 
> 
Value to remove. 


The expediency of withdrawing the Settlement admitted, no Time should be lost, so that it may 
be done before the change of the Monsoon. 


The Board further observes that ifit be conceived that this temporary removal 
from the Andamans could invalidate our Claim to those Islands, Were any Foreign Nation 
in the mean time to settle there (a Circumstance, however, which is highly improbable) the objection 
may be obviated by keeping a small Vessel at Port Cornwallis to be relieved every six Months, 


Resolved therefore that the Marine Board be instructed to take immediate measures for the 
removal of the Convicts to Prince of Wales Island, and for bringing back the Stores and 
Settlers to Bengal. 


That they be further instructed to make provision for keeping a small Vessel at Port Corn- 
wallis, to be relieved every six Months. 


That Major Kyd be desired to report if any part of the Stores be, in his opinion wanted at 
Prince of Wales Island that they may be transported there, and to communicate to the Marine 
Board the number of Convicts and Settlers, and the Quantities of stores to be removed. 


No. IV. 
Fort William 15th February 1796. Read the following Letter from the Marine Board, 
To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council, 


Honble, Sir, — Pursuant to your Orders for withdrawing the Settlement from the Andamans, 
communicated to us by Mr, Sub Secretary Shakespear’s letter of the 8th Instant, We addressed, 
Major Kyd the Superintendant on this Subject, a Copy of whose reply to us We have now the honor * 
to enclose you and upon which We beg leave to offer the following Opinion. 


It appears to us from the representation of Major Kyd that the following Vessels will effect al) 
the Purposes required for this Service. 


Ist. A Vessel, if such can be met with, of about 300 Tons to convey the Convicts and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island. 


2d. The Fairlie, a ship of 800 Tons burthen, engaged to carry 700 Recruits to Madras, 


consequently must be able to transport 550 Persons from the Andamans to Bengal, with any stores 
that there may be to be removed. 


3d. The Sea Horse and Cornwallis whichever Government can conveniently spare for the 
accommodation of Major Kyd. 


We have directed our Secretary to enquire for a Vessel of the Size of 300 Tons, and the Terms 
on which she can be engaged, and as Major Kyd from his local knowledge, must be more competent 
to make the necessary arrangements at the Andamans, than the Board can be, We have requested 


him to undertake entirely this branch of the service and to provide for whatever may be further 
necessary, 


With respect to the small Vessel to be destined for securing the Claim of right to the Posses- 


sion of the Andamans, and to be relieved every Six Months, We Submit the following Circum- 
stances to your Consideration. 


Ast. That as your Honble. Board have already Observed, it is very improbable any European 
Wation will attempt to form a Settlement at the Andaman Islands during the present War, since the 
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causes which have operated against the English continuing there will operate in a greater degree 
against any Foreigners upon account of the greater distance from whence they must receive any 
Supply. 

2d. That the French Dutch and Danes are the only Nations who it is probable would conceive 
any such design; with the two former we are at War, and consequently a small Vessel at the Island 
would not barr any project they might conceive of this nature, and the Danes have already a 
small Establishment at Now Cowrie, one of the Carnicobars, where there is an excellent 
Port, and Consequently will hardly attempt any Establishment on so unpromising a place as the 
Andaman Island, 


8d. That the knowledge of a small Vessel being stationed there might invite the attack upon 
her of any Enemys Petty Cruizer roving in the Bay. 


4th, That whatever sum this Vessel and the relief might Cost, would so far interfere with the 
Economy assigned as one motive for quitting the Place, and the people would be equally exposed as 
the present Settlers to the unhealthiness of the Climate, 


Finally whether the Claim of right to the Possession might not be maintained by 
setting up a Pillar and by burying a Plate of Metal, with inscriptions suited to the 
intentions. 


We are &e, 
(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Bebb. 


Fort William the 12th Febry, 1796, 


No, 2. 


Enclosed in the letter from the Marine Board. To George Taswell Esqre., Secretary to the 
Marine Board, 


Sir, — I wasyesterday favored with your Letter of the 3th Instant, and beg you will acquaint the 
Marine Board, that there are at present two hundred and seventy Convicts at the Andamans, 
to be conveyed to Prince of Wales Island, and that I imagine there will be a superfluous quantity of 
Grain in Store, amounting to about One Thousand Bags, which I suppose the Governor General in 
Council would wish to be sent with them for their subsistence, Itis also probable that there are 
many Military and Naval stores, which it would be adviseable to send also to that place, which would 
be ascertained by referring to the Military Board, who have the returns of stores of both Magazines, 


There are in all about five hundred and fifty persons to convey to Bengal, which with 
their Baggage will take considerable Tonnage. But there is no great quantity of Publie Stores or 
property that it will be necessary to transport to Bengal, It is impossible for me to judge exactly 
the quantity of Tonnage that will be required to effect the whole removal, but I will take the liberty 
to point out, what appears to me the best measures to be followed. A Vessel of about three hundred 
Tons with a good tween Decks will accommodate all the Convicts, and transport the grain and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island, which should immediately be taken up. The Sea Horse and Cornwallis 
should be fitted out, each of which will convey abont one hundred and fifty of the Settlers with their 
property, and if an agreement could be made with the owners of the Ship Fairlie, to touch at the 
Andamans, on her return from Madras, I think she would nearly convey the remaining part of the 
Settlers and all the Stores to Bengal, by which means the complete removal would be effected before 
the change of the Monsoon, 


I have the honor to be &c, 
(Signed) <A. Kyd Superintendent Andamans. 
Galeutta the Lith February 1796. 
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The Board taking into consideration the mode proposed by the Marine Board for withdrawing 
the Settlement atthe Andamans in their Letter of the 12th Instant, and Major Kyd’s Letter to that 
Board on the Subject, Resolve that they be authorized to engage a proper Vessel to convey the 
Convicts with the Superfluous Provisions of the Settlement to Prince of Wales Island, and whatever 
Military Stores it may be found eligible to transport to that Place, that they be also authorized to 
engage with the owners of the Ship Fairlie to touch at Port Cornwallis on her return from Madras 
to assist in transporting Settlers and Stores to Bengal, that they also be directed to fit out the Sea 


Horse and Cornwallis for the same purpose either of which Vessels may be allotted for Major Kyd’s 
accommodation. 


The Governor General in Council ‘adheres to his determination of having a small 
Vessel stationed at Port Cornwallis, and will take into consideration the Vessel and Com- 
mander to be employed on that Service. 


Ordered that the Military Board be directed to report what part of the Military Stores at Port 


Cornwallis they may judge it adviseable to be sent to Prince of Wales Island, a List of which is to be 
sent to Major Kyd, 


1796, re No. V. 


Fort William 14th March1796. The following Letters were written on the 11th Instant to the 
Superintendant at Prince of Wales Island and of the Andamans. 

Major McDonald Superintendant Prince of Wales Island. 

Sir, — The Governom General in Council having resolved to withdraw the Settlement from the 
Andamans I have his instructions to inform you that he has judged it expedient to order all the 
Convicts about 270 in number to be sent to Prince of Wales Island Also all the Stores of Whatever 
discription that it is judged may be useful at that Settlement of which the Commissary at Port 
Cornwallis will furnish a List. 


T am &c, 


[Not signed] 
Council Chamber llth March 1796, 


To Major Alexander Kyd Superintendant Or the Officer in Charge of the Settlement at 
the Andamans for the time being. 


Sir, — The Governor General in Council having determined to withdraw the Settlement at Port 
Cornwallis, I have his Orders to acquaint you that the Nancy Grab has been freighted to Convey 
the Convicts to Prince of Wales Inland, you will therefore be pleased to embark them without delay 
with all the Superfluous Provisions that you can spare from that Settlement for their Subsistence and 
the Military Stores of which accompanying is a List, The Ship Fairlie has also been engaged to 
touch at Port Cornwallis on which and on the Cornwallis you will embark the Settlers of every 
description and all remaining useful Stores and with them you’ will proceed to Bengal with all 
expedition. 

I have the honor &c. 


(Signed) C, Shakespear Sub Secretary. 
Fort William the 11th March 1796, 


1796. — No. VI. 


Fort William 14th March 1796. Read the following letter from Major Kyd To G. H. 
Barlow Esqr. Secretary to Government. : 


Siz, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble, the Governor General in Council that the Cornwallis 
Snow being nearly in readiness, I shall embark in a very few days for the Andamans, to 
carry “into effect the removal of the Settlement, according to the Resolutions of the Board, for which 
the necessary Vessels have been provided by the Marine Board, In consequence of the direction 
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conveyed to me by these Resolutions I have communicated with the Military Board which from the 
Returns of the Magazines at Prince of Wales Island and Port Cornwallis, has been able to fix upon 
such stores, as it will be eligible to send to the first place, which will accordingly be conveyed on the 
Vessel freighted to convey the Convicts, As by the last Account Current received from the 
Andamans, there was but a very small balance of Cash at the Settlement, It will be necessary that 
{ should carry there the Sum of Ten Thousand Rupees to enable me to discharge the Pay that will be 
due to the Public Establishments, I have to request the Board will be pleased to grant me an order 
on the Treasury for that Sum, half in Gold and half in Silver, 


{ have the honor to be &c. 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans, 
Caleutta 7th March 1796. 


Resolved that the Sub Treasurer be instructed to pack up 10,000 Sa. Rs. in Specie as required 
to be sent on the Cornwallis to the Andamans, and that the Superintendant be informed accordingly. 


1786. — No. VII. 


Fort William 25th April 1796. Read the following Letters and enclosures from the Marine 
Board and their Secretarys. To the Honble, Sir John Shore Baronet Governor General in Council, 
Honble, Sir, — Conformably to your Orders, dated the 28th Ultimo, We have made Enquiry 

for a Vessel to be stationed atthe Andamans, The Brig Peggy Captain Carey has in consequence 

been tendered to us, and appears to be proper for the service. We submit Copies of the Master 

Attendant Reports respecting her; and of the terms recommended by him Sicca Rupees 1400 pr 

Month for 6 Months Certain, every Hxpence on Account of her tobe defrayed by the Owners, [& to] 

be approved by your Honble Board, we request your sanction to conclude the Agreement, and an 

Order on the Treasury in favor of the Marine Paymaster for Sicca Rupees Five Thonsand Six hun- 

dred in order to enable me to pay Four Months advance in part of the Freight of the Peggy. 


We are with respect 
(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Bebb, HE. Hay. 
Fort William the 16th April 1796, 
Enclosure Wo. 1. 


Captain Taswell Hsqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 


Sir, —I beg leave to enclose you my Assistant’s Report of the Big Peggy, which I request you 
will be pleased to lay before the Board, Captain Carey informs me that the Vessel is fitted and ready 
for Sea, only wants Manning, which will take Six or Seven Days to get his people all on board 
I beg leave to offer it as my Opinion that fourteen hundred Sicca Rupees pr Month for Six Months 
Certain, every Charge and expence to be on Account of the Owners is a sufficient freight for her. 


[Tam &e. 


(Signed) Cudbert Thornhill Master Attendant. 


Marine Office 14th April 1796. 
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Enclosure No, 2. 


To Cudbert Thornhill Esqr. Master Attendant, 
Sir, — I have examined the Brig Peggy Captain Carey, & find her a new Pegue Built Vessel 
with a single Deck; in Burthen about Fifty Tons, she is sheathed with Wood, but not Coppered. 
Iam &c. 


(Signed) A. Waddell, Assistant. 
Marine Office the 13th April 1796. 


Agreed that the Marine Board be authorized to engage the Peggy at the stated freight for the 
Andamans service and that a Treasury Order be issued for Sicca Rupees 5600 on account four 
Months Advance, of which the Civil Auditor is to be Apprised. 


1796,— No. VITI. 


Fort William 28rd May 1796. Secretary Marine Board 10th May. To G. H. Barlow, Secretary 
to the Government. 


Sir, — I am directed to acquaint you that, the Cornwallis being returned from the Andamans, 
and the Board understanding that Government has no further occasion for her services, they propose 
to have her returned to the Pilot’s Establishment, if it meets with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council, 

Iam &c. 
(Signed) G. Taswell. 
Fort William the 10th May 1796. 


Resolved that the Marine Board be directed to return the Cornwallis Schooner to the 
Filot Service, 


1796.— No, IX, 


Read the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans, Superintendant 
Andamans 13th May, To G. H. Barlow Esq. Secretary to the Government. 


‘Sir, — I have to request you will acquaint the Honble, the Governor General in Council that 
According to his directions for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans, the necessary 
arrangements having been made with the Marine Board for that purpose, I embarked on the Corn- 
wallis Snow, on the 12th of last March, and arrived there on the 26th of the same Month. In 
a very few days afterwards, the Nancy Grab arrived on which I embarked the Stores and all the Con- 
viets for Prince of Wales Island and would have taken this opportanity of relieving the Settlement 
from a Number of Artificers and private Servants, who were inclined to seek service at Prince of 
Wales Island, had not many Artificers and private servants been sent on the Ship from Bengal, so 
that there was but scanty accommodation for the Convicts, Ina few days afterwards, the Druid 
from Pegu to Prince of Wales Island touched at Port Cornwallis on which Ship for a very Moderate 
freight, I embarked forty of the above discription of people. As it was Calculated that the ship 
Pairlie which was engaged to touch at the Andamans on her return from Madras would be at Port 
Cornwallis by the end of March, I prepared every thing to embark on her for Bengal, but after 
waiting with much impatience till the 21st of April, seeing that there was a probability that her 
Voyage was altered or that some accident had happened to her, I judged it prudent to provide for 
such circumstanees, to embark as many of the Stores as the Cornwallis would take, all the Sick and 
the greatest part of the Sepoy Detachment and proceed to Calentta, where I arrived on the 6th Inst, 
To the Officer left in charge there I gave instructions to embark on the Fairlie with the remaining 
part of the Settlers without delay on the event of her arrival, and I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you that I have just heard of her arrival at Diamond Harbour, after a very expeditious passage 
from Port Cornwallis where she made her appearance @ very few days after I left it, — upon enquir- 
ing of the Owners of that Ship the reason of the delay I find it was occasioned by a difficulty of 
procuring Ballast at Madrag in consequence of which they proceeeded to Coringa to ballast with Salt. 


ey 
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I beg you will acquaint the Board, that I paid up the different Establishments and every 
Expence of the Settlement to the Ist of May which I was enabled to do by receiving Cash from 
Individuals, for Bills on Government a list of which accompanys this, and as I have yet at balance of 
Cash io hand I have the pleasure to say that a very small Sum will answer for this Month when 
every Expence will cease. 


‘I have the honor to be &c. 


(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 
Fort William 13th May 1796. 


Resolved that every expence on account of the Establishment, now withdrawn from the 
Andamans, shall cease with the close of this Month, and ordered that Major Kyd be Written to 
saeotiiiely. 


1796. —~- No. X. 
Fort William 30th May 1796. Read the following letter from the Superintendant at the 
Andamans. 
Superintendant at the Andamans 27th May. To G. H. Barlow Esqr., Secretary to Government. 


Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council, that in making up 
the Accounts of the Settlement at the Andamans, to the end of this Month I find that the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Five Thousand Five Hundred and Twenty five ten Pies (Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10) will 
enable me to discharge every claim when all expences will cease. I have to request therefore that he 
will be pleased to direct a Treasury order to be issued to me for that amount when the accounts will 
be closed and transmitted to the prescribed Offices. 


I have the honor to be &c. 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 
Calcutta 27th May 1796. : 


Resolved that a Treasury order be issued for Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10 in favor of Major Kyd 
to enable him to close the Accounts of that Settlement. 


1796. — Wo. XI. 


Fort William 20th June 1796. er hl Marine Board 7th June. G. H. Barlow Esgr. 
Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — I have the orders of the Board to forward you for the information of the Governor General 
ia Council, the enclosed copy of a letter from Captain A. Carey Commander of the Brig Peggy, 
engaged as a stationary Vessel at the Andamans, 

Tam &e. 
(Signed) G. Taswell Secretary Marine Board, 
Fort William 7th June 1796. | 


Enclosure. 
G. Taswell Esqr. 


Sir,— Upon examining my orders from Government, I find they have not appointed a certain 
period for my staying at the Andaman Station, whether I am to remain longer than the time speci- 
fied in my orders ; Should the Government require the Services of the Brig Peggy longer than six 
Months from the date of their orders, they must inform me on [? of it] before the expiration of that 
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time, at the same time I shall be in want of a supply of provisions for fifteen European Seamen, for 
any period they may appoint, 
Iam &e. 
(Signed) A. Carey, 
June Ist 1796. 


The Governor General in Council observes that the Marine Board have already been directed 
to take measures for relieving the Vessel at the Andamans every Six Months. 


1796. — No. XII. 


Fort William 18th July 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 15th July, To G. H. Barloyy 
Esqr. Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, —I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the Governor General in Council, 
that it has been represented to the Board by the late Commissary of Stores at the Andamans, that 
on the removal of the Settlement from thence, a Large Long-Boat, which was not completed, and 
could not be taken on board the ship employed for the Service, was Scuttled and Sunk, which, as 
being perfectly new, and as it might be considered an object to raise in the ensuing North Hast Moon- 
soon, He has marked her Situation to be in 4 fathoms Water, and about 250 yards North 
West of the Watering Place. 

Tam &c. 
(Signed) G, Faswell Secry. Military Board, 

Fort William 15th July 1796. 


Ordered that the necessary information be given for raising the Long Boat Sunk at the 
Andamans, when an opportunity offers of writing to that Station, 


1796. — No. XIFI, 


Fort William 16th September 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 6th September. 


Sir, —I am directed to forward you the accompanying Copy of a letter from the Acting Owner of 
the Peggy Snow stationed at the Andamans, and to request yon will be pleased to lay it before 
the Governor General in Couneil and Communicate to the Board his Instructions thereon. 

I am &c 


(Signed) G, Taswell Secretary Military Board, 
Fort William the 6th September 1796, 


Enclosure. 
To Geo. Taswell Esqr. Secretary Marine Board. 


Sir, — As the contracted time that the Honble, Board agreed to employ the Brig Peggy (of 
which I am acting Owner) as stationed at the Andamans, is nearly expiring, I beg leave to offer the 
continuing the said Brig on the same terms for six months longer, to which should the Honble, 
Board agree, I purpose immediately to dispatch provisions &c to the Andamans pr the Bark 
Phoenix Captain Moore, who has agreed to touch there should my Offer be accepted, and to him, 
I will deliver any further instructions for Captain A, Carey that you may think requisite he should 
be made acquainted with. 
T am with due regard &c, 


(Signed) William Mordaunt. 
Calcutta 4th September 1796. 


Resolved that the Snow Peggy be chartered for six Months longer on the Andaman | 
Station as tendered by the owner and that the Board be informed. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


BY M. N, VENKATASWAMI, M.B.A.8., M.E.L.S. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXI,. p, 454.) 


No. 19. — The Prince, the Cucumber, and the Rékshashi. 


A certain king had seven sons, who used to tend cattle in the forest. One day they saw 
a great number of fish in a tank, and so they drove off the cattle to graze and at once began 
to catch the fish. When this was finished, one of the brothers went to see where the cattle 
were grazing. He did not find them, but heard a rumour that they had been carried of 
by a neighbouring Raékshashi. 


‘‘ Never mind,” said the brothers :—“‘ Our father will be pleased with the seven baskets full 
of fish,” and they carried the fish home. 


On seeing them, the king asked ‘‘ where are the cattle P”’ 
“We were catching fish and the R&ékshashi lifted the cattle,’’ replied the princes. 


Whereupon the king, out of sheer anger, slew six of his sons, and when he was about to 
slay the seventh and last, the prince said, “O father, don’t kill me, I will bring the cattle 
home.” 


“ Very well, bring the cattle home,” replied the king. 


In search of the missing cattle the prince traversed many forests without success, and he 
thought of returning home despondingly to meet his fate, when he suddenly came upon 
2 shepherd-boy, whom he questioned as to the way leading to the Rakshashi’s abode. 


“-Go this way,” said the shepherd-boy, pointing out a long and straight road, “ taking 
three cucumbers from the field, and when you come to the place where three roads meet, place 
the three cucumbers on the three ways. Watch which cucumber moves and that’s the road 
you are to take.”’ 


The prince did accordingly, and the cucumber on the central road moved, and so the prince 
went on by that road, taking the Cucumber as his companion and eating the others. 


When he was half way on the road, the Cucumber calied out ‘ Brother, brother.’ 
‘© Who is the man calling me?” said the prince, looking round. 

«J, replied the Cucumber. 

“ What is it, brother ?” said the prince. 


‘Well, I have something to say to you,” replied the Cucumber. The Rakshashi will put 
a mat on a well and ask you to sit on it. Beware! She will mix poison in some food and will ask 
you to eat. Beware.” 


A little later the Cucumber again called to the prince, ‘Brother, brother,’ and said, ‘‘the 
time for the Rakshashi to be delivered is at hand, and when she is about to give birth leave me 
on the ground, and I will drive the cattle home.” 


“Very well,” said the prince, and moved on, and in due course reached the Rakshashi’s 
abode, and as soon as she saw him she put a mat on the well and asked him to sit on it. 


*O, don’t trouble! I don’t want to sit down,” said the prince. 
She then mixed poison in some food and offered it to the prince. 
“QO, don’t trouble! I don’t want to eat,” said he. 


« Well, stay where you are,” said Rakshashi, who was now in labour. “ As soon 
as Lam delivered, I will come ont,” 
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At this juncture, the Cucumber asked to be left on the ground. The prince did as he was 
desired, and the Cucumber drove the cattle home. 


When the Rakshashi knew of this, she took the new-born infant in her arms and at once 
rushed upon the prince to swallow him up, but the Cucumber made him climb up a palmyra- 
tree close by. The Rakshashi put her infant to sleep on the ground, and began to climb up also. 
The Cucumber then pinched the infant and it cried out and down came the Rakshashi 
and pacified the infant. She then climbed half way up the tree again, when the Cucumber 
again repeated the pinch with the same result. This the Cucumber did three times, and then, 
thinking to itself that the Raékshashi seemed to never get tired, had recourse to another 
stratagem. It climbed the tree unknown to the Rikshashi before she began, and stuck twe 
pointed thistles into the tree about half-way up. The Rakshashi’s eyes ran into them and 
became blinded. This brought her down off the tree with immense force and she was killed. 
The Cacumber then killed her child, and, all fear being vanished, the prince started for his home 
taking the Cucumber with him. His father was very glad to receive him and the cattle, and 
revoked the order for the prince’s execution. 


Now the prince kept his life-preserver the Cucumber in a pot very safely. He used 
to enquire after its welfare every morning and evening with a shout of ‘ Brother, and used to 
receive a reply of ‘ Yes, brother.’ This continued for some time, till one day his household 
complained of having no curry for the night. Whereupon the prince’s sisters said, “ There’s 
a cucumber in the pot; make it into a pickle.” As soon as the Cucumber was cut open, the 
whole house was turned into blood. 


The prince, on his return home that evening, shouted as usual for his brother the Cucum- 
ber, and, receiving no reply, went up to the pot and saw that there was no Cucumber in it, upow 
which he ran at once to his mother and asked where the Cucumber was. 


«y took it from the pot, and when I cut it open to make pickle with it, the house and al} 
was turned into blood.” 


‘¢ My life-preserver is gone, why should I live,’’ howled the prince and committed suicide. 
The parents followed suit for grief at the loss of their son, and the cattle also, bemoaning the 
loss they had sustained by the death of their protector, ate a poisonous herb and died also. 


No. 20. — The Legend of Ganééa. 


Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning, was a most beautiful woman: short of stature, 
with a round golden face,a curved nose, lustrous eyes, a small sweet mouth, soft, small hly-white 
hands and symmetrical limbs, ringlets of jet-black glossy hair; a very parrot among women. 


She had a son named Ganésa, One day her husband Brahmé& said to him : 
“* My son, would you like to marry ?”’ 

Yes, father,” replied Ganééa, 

« What would your wife to be like?” 


‘As beautiful as my mother,” replied Ganééa. 


Whereupon the father’s anger knew no bounds, and laying hoid of a hatchet that was hard. 
by he cut off his son’s head. | 


When Sarasvati came to know what had happened, she at once ran in wild confusion to 
the spot where her son’s body was lying weltering in blood. But she could not find the head. 
She chanced to see an elephant passing by, and immediately a-wild thought crossed her 
‘bewildéred brain. She dashed for the animal and lopped off its head, and fastened it on to 
Gantsa’s body and prayed to her lord to bring their son to life. 
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Brahm& complied with her request, and thus Gané8a became possessed of his 
elephant’s head, as we see to the present day.! 


No, 21. — The Bird and the King. 


A tiny little bird uttering melodious sounds sat on the terrace of a king’s palace. The 
king was very pleased and called out to an attendant and said, * Put the bird into a golden 
cage and give it the sweetest seeds to eat.” 

Scarcely was the bird imprisoned in the cage, than another bird of the same kind, uttering 
the wildest cries, came and sat on the terrace. Displeased with these discordant sounds, the 
king called out to an attendant to kill it. 

The order was about to be executed, when the first bird, in great humbleness of spirit, said : 
‘‘Q, what are you doing 7 Q just king, listen to the words of the unprotected, revoke your 
order.” 

ae strat raat arta 
MTS Ws AAA ATTAT. 
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dats Tew waa. 

‘“¢T have lived in the abodes of saints, and listened to their sweet talk, while this my brother 
was brought up by a butcher, and learnt his unearthly notes from the cries of animals when 
being slaughtered. It is neither his fault, nor do I possess merit. Good or bad (in persons) is 
the outcome of association.” 

Satisfied with the explanation, the king revoked his order for the death of the other bird. 


No. 22. — The Prabhias and the Horse. 


The Prabhis are irritated beyond measure if called Godai-kavu (z.c., horse-eaters}, The 
following story is told to account for the epithet :— 


Once upon a time a great famine fell on the land, and some Prabhas, in their hunger, 
concerted together and killed a horse for its flesh. Greatly afraid of being excommunicated , 
they hastily buried the bones, and, making the horse’s tail to stick out of the ground, raised 
an alarm of “goda gaila, goda gaila, pdétdéldth, the horse bas gone, the horse has gone, to the 
nether regions.” 


Note. 


The Prabhits are a prosperous and wealthy caste. Their women are renowned for their 
beauty, which Narayana Varma notices. They are Hindus, and they do not eat horse-flesh. 
The only people in India who eat horse-flesh are the Dhérs of Haidarabad (Deccan) and some 
Musulmans. There is a regular market in Haidardbid for horse-flesh, and the street where 
that is sold is known by the name of the Nakhts or Horse-flesh Street, 


No. 23. — How the English Got a Hold in India, 


First of all the English landed in Madras, and applied to the Nawab of that place for 
land equal to a sheepskin. The Nawab, thinking that the land applied for was not much, gave 
his permission. Whereupon the cunning Englishmen cut a sheepskin into very thin strips, 
and, joining them on to one another, encircled the whole place with this leather-string and the 
Nawab felt bound by his word. Thus did the Hnglish come to possess the first land in India, 
which they augmented from time to time by slow conquests. 


(To be continued.) 
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* Narrated by the writer’s mother, the late M. Tulsemma. 
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THE SAYYIDS OF KARNAL. 


Mz. J. R. Drummonp, C. S., first mentioned to 
me that the Sayyids of certain villages in 
Karnal, who are of the Bird-Sa’idat, had a 
curious system of clan-names, and subsequently 
I was furnished with an account of them by the 
kindness of Sayyid Tltéf Hussain, Honorary 
Magistrate at Karn4l, of whose notes the follow- 
ing is the gist :— 


The Bari-Sa’adat have a curious system by 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Name of Bastt. Nickname. 
Sandhawalf, ° Dér-ul-Himégqat, 
house of foolish- 
ness. 
Pimbéra, rerrere 
Sarai. Bhatidrd, baker. 
Churiy4lé. Muanihdr, bangle. 
maker. 
Tagsar. Sweeper. 
Sakrérd. Owi. 
Muzaffarnagar, Hunuch. 


which the inhabitants of each hamlet or bast! are 
known by certain nick-names. These Sayyids 
are descended from Sayyid Abu’l-Farash WAsiti, 
son of Sayyid Daid or Sayyid Hussain, and it 
would be of great interest to see if any other 
Sayyids have a similar custom. A list of the 
bastis and nick-names is appended:— 


Name of Bast#. Nickname. 

Sanbhalhéré, Kafandéz, or sewer of 
shrouds. 

Mojhara. Confectioner. 

Miranptr. Sheep-butcher. 

Kethéréh. Butcher. 

Tandhéréh. Bhuint, she-ghost. 

Khojérah. Ghost. 

Kakrdii. Dog. 

Behrah, Chamdr, scavenger or 
leather-worker. 

Morna. Camel. 

Jatwaré. Pig. 

Nagila. Barber. 

Jansathi, Chirtmir, bird- 
catcher. 

Chitéré. Mimic, 

Kéwal, Jariya, one who gets 
glass or stone in 
ornaments, 

Jauli, Telt, or oilman. 

Tasang. Dim. 

Sélarpar. Chutiyd, fool. 

Ghalibpur. He-ass. 

Sédipar. She-ass. 

Kelaudah. Kinjra, gveengrocer. 

Bahari, Goldsmith. 

Bahadurpar, Kéangar. rustic. 

Bilaspur, Khumra, a cutter of 
mill-stones. 

Palri, Kamangar, bowman or 


bowmaker. 





At first sight some of these mames look like 
totems, and one is tempted to see in them traces 
of Arabian totem-clans, which would be m 
accord with the claim to be descended from the 
tribe of Qurésh. This, however, does not appear 
to be the true explanation of the names, which, it 
should be noted, are called palwal, or counter- 
8igus, by the Sayyids themselves. Moreover, 
the Bara-Sa’sddt are all Shi’as, except those 
who live in Lathért village, and even they inter. 
marry with the Shi’as. 


The nick-names given above appear to be 
in reality relics of a system of initiation into 
the degrees of a secret order. and are paralleled 
in Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in which 
the novice is called the scullion, and so on. The 
Shi’as have always tended to become organized 
into orders, or secret societies ; and the Assassins 
of the Elburz formed in the Middle Ages the most 
powerful and famous of these associations. They 
also had a system of degrees into which their 
adherents were successively initiated. The Turis 
ofthe Kurran Valley, who are or claim to be 
Shi'as, also have signs by which they ascertain if 
@ man is straight, i. ¢., a Shi'a, or crooked, i. é., 
@ non-Shi’a, 


If any reader of this Journal could refer me to 
works on the religious orders or sects of the 
Shi’as, it might be possible to trace further sur- 
vivals of their organizations among the Sayyids, 
or in general among the Shi’as, of the Panjab. 


H. A. Rosz, 
Superintendent of Hthnography, Punjab. 


Simla, Aug. 15th, 1902, 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE. 
BY SIR C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.1. 


I. — PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


IKE Kachcha Nagi, Kabui, and Khoirao, Mikir is a language belonging to the Naga Grou, 
L of the Tibeto-Burman Languages, which represents an intermediate stage between the trae 
Nag’ languages, and the various speeches belonging to the Bodo Group. No complete grammar 91 
it has ever been published, The following are the materials which have hitherto been available 
for its study: — 

Rorinson, W., — Notes on the Languages spoken by the various tribes inhabiting the 
Valley of Assam and tis mountain Confines. Journal of the Asiatic “Society ot 
Bengal, Vol, XVIII, 1849, Pt. 1, pp. 184 and ff,, 810 and ff. On pp, 380 and if. 
an imperfect Mikir Grammar. On pp. 342 and ff. a Mikir Vocabulary. 


Burper, Caprain J.,— A Rough Comparative Vocabulary of some of the Dialects spoken 
in the “Négd Hills” District. Jowrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., 
Pt, I., 1873, Appendix. Contains 2 Vocabulary. 


Campseit, Sin G., — Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. 
Caleutta, 1874. On pp. 204-205 and ff. there is a Mikir Vocabulary. 

Ayon., — A Mikir Catechism in the Assamese character. Sibsagar, 1875. 


Neicuzor, tHE Rev. R. E.. — A Vocabulary tn English and Mikir, with Sentences 
illustrating the Use of Words. Calcutta, 1878. 

Damant, G. H., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between 
the Brahmaputra and Ningtht Rivers. Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XIL, 1880, pp. 228 and ff, Account of the Mikirs on p. 236, Short Vocabulary 
on p. 254, 

Lyatz, Sm C.J., K.C.S.1., — Note om the geographical distribution and ethnological 
affinities of the Mikirs on pp. 78 and ff. of the Census Report of Assam jor 1881. 
Calcutta, 1883. This has been reprinted on pp. 177 and ff, of the Census Report oi 
the same Province for 1891. The reprinted copy has been revised. 

Purser, Miss, — Arleng Alam. A Mikir Primer. Assam, 1891. 

Davis, A. W., 1.C.8., — Note by A. W. D. on the Relations of the principal. Languages 
of the Naga Group on pp. 163 and ff, of the Census Report of Assam for 1891, by 
E. A, Gait, I.C.8., Shillong, 1892. Compares Mikir with the languages of the Naga 
and Bodo Gronps. 


Baxsr, E, C. 8., — Account of the Mikirs on p. 254 of the same Report, 


According to the Census of 1901, Mikir is spoken in the following Assam Districts : — 


NuMBERS 
DistRict. oF SPEAKERS. 

Nowgong ... 9 see eae tee wee 8473 
Sibsagar .. sae ag si tee ae 22,803 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills ... see des ses 13,142 
Kamrup sas = ase ane ass sas §,026 
Darran®. as e- ~ee ee oxe $8 3,108 
Elsewhere ... ” wa foe ae ee 931 


Total number of Speakers... 82,283 
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It is spoken principally in the centre of the Assam Valley, south of the Brahmaputra, and in the 
north-east of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 


Mikirs call themselves ‘Arleng,’ a word which means ‘man’ generally, although more strictly 
applied to a Mikir man, Sir Charles Lyall, writing in 1882, described their habitat as follows : — 


“The country which, from its geographical nomenclature, we should look upon as the home of 
the Mikir race is tolerably extensive, and ineludes a large area of hills in which there are now few or 
no Mikirs. The characteristic elements of Mikir topographical nomenclature are Lang, river, water ; 
Langso, small stream ; Inglong, mountain; Long, stone; Rong, village ; Sar, chief. In the isolated 
mountainous block which fills the triangle between the Brahmaputra on the north, the Dhansiri Valley 
on the east, and the Kopili and Kaleng Valleys on the west, these names are found everywhere, as 
well in the southern part now inhabited by the Rengma Nagas from the hills across the Dhansiri as 
in the northern portion included in the Nowgong district, and known more particularly as the Mikir 
Hills. They are also found in considerable numbers to the south of the Langkher Valley, in the 
mountains now inhabited by Kukis, Kachcha Nagas, and Kacharis (¢. g., Langreng = ‘water of life,’ 
Léngting, Long-lai, etc.) as far south as the courses of the Jhiri and Jhinam. In the centre of 
North Cachar they are rarer ; but there is a considerable group of Mikir names again to the west of 
this tract, about the head-waters of the Kopili, and on the southern face of the hills, north of 
Badarpur, Mikirs also abound, mixed with Lalungs, on the northern face of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, and along the courses of the Kopili and Umkhen rivers. 


Across the Brahmaputra the topographical nomenclature shows no trace of them, though there 
are a few recent colonies of the race in Darrang. 


They are thus essentially a people of the lower hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
portion of the range stretching from the Garo Hills to the Patkoi, Their neighbours are (1) The 
Syntengs of Jaintia on the west; (2) Bodos or Kacharis on the south; (3) Assamese on the north 
and east, where the country is inhabited at all; and intermixed with them are recent colonies of 
Kukis and Rengma Nagas and older ones of Lalungs and Hill Kachiris,” 


The following sketch, by Sir Charles Lyall, of the principal features of Mikir Grammar is based 
on the very instructive specimens which accompany it and on materials, not yet published, gathered 
by the late Mr. E. Stack in the years 1885-86. As regards the specimens, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son has been translated by Sardoka Perrin Kay, who is by birth a Mikir, and is at present 
employed in Government service in Shillong. The two pieces of folklore have also been prepared 
by him, under the supervision of Mr, H, Corkery, LL.D. — G, A. G, 


IT. — GRAMMAR. 


PRONUNCIATION. — Mikir possesses the following Consonants, — 4, ch, d, h, j, k, l, 
M, h, 19, Pp, 7, 8, t, v, and the aspirates kh, ph, th. Bh, dh, and g occur only in a few borrowed 
words, and 6h and dh are commonly resolved, as bahar, a load; dohon, money. J, sh, w, y 


(consonantal) and z are unknown. Ng is never initial, and the g-sound in it is never separately 
audible. 


In Vowels Mr. Stack recognised the following, — @, @ (the latier in closed syllables, abruptly 
pronounced, as in German Mann); @, é (the latter in closed syllables, as in ped), e 3%, 43 5, 6 (in 
closed syllables, abrupt, as in pot), o (this apparently represents a shortened long o, as Mr. Stack 
notes that the sound @ or aw, sometimes represented by @, does not occur); a, u. The differences in 
length of vowels seem often to be (as in Assamese) rather indeterminate. There is a tendency for 
the long @ to be thinned down to é, as in the loan-words récho =: raja and Gért = ba 


gigs rt; é- frequently 
occurs as a variant of initial a-, see further on, 


The Diphthongs occurring are ai, ei, oi, wi, in all of which the first element represents the 
long vowel, and the combinations might be written ai, éi, On, wi. 
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ROOT-WORDS. — The root-words, whether nouns, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs or verbs, 
are generally monosyllabic. Roots longer than one syllable are apparently formed by adding 
prefixes, originally having separate significance, now often lost, to monosyllabic roots, or by 
compounding one or more roots, Prefixes of which the significance is not now traceable are dr- (as 
in drléng, man ; drlong, stone ; drni, sun, day); ing-1 (ingling, mountain ; inghdn, pity, etc.) ; ning-? 
(in ningvé, night; ningken, year, etc.) ; and Ze-, ti-, to- (as in ¢erdm, call; tekdng, abandon: tikup, an 
enclosure; ¢ovdér,a road). Prefixes which are still significant will be noted below. Instances of 
compound roots are, in nouns, kéng-dp, shoe (foot-covering); ni-dp, cloud (sun-cover) ; réng-mé, being 
happy (life-good), etc. ; in verbs numerous examples will be found in the specimens. 

INFLECTION, — Words (whether nouns or verbs) are not inflected, but are located in sense 


by their position in the sentence or by the addition of particles, These particles may often be 
omitted where ambiguity is not likely. 


Gender. — Gender is not distinguished except for animate beings, and in them either (1) by 
difference of termination, or (2) by added words indicating sex, or (8) by different terms, Thus, — 


(1) po, father ; pé, mother. 
phu, grandfather ; phi, grandmother. 
(pu)nu, paternal uncle ; ni, paternal aunt. 

(2) s6-po, boy ; s0-pi, girl. 
su-po, grandson ; su-pi, granddaughter, 
&s0-pinsd, male child ; aso-pi, daughter. 
chaindng-alo, bull ; chaindng-api, cow. 

(3) arléng, man ; Grloso, woman. 
ik, elder brother ; ingjir or té, elder sister. 


Number. — The ordinary suffix for the plural is dum, but other words are occasionally 
suffixed to indicate plurality, as mar, a mass, quantity, or company ; dng, many; li (a respectful form 
used chiefly in addressing a number of persons), With pronouns the suffix is tum, not dium ; 
né, 1; né-twm, we; i-tum, we, including the person addressed: ndng, thou; ndng-tum, ye: 1a, he, 
she, it; la-tum, they : respectful forms né-i, i-lé, ndng-li, Glang-li ; also né-li-twm, nang-li-tum. 

Case. — Case is indicated by position, or by postpositions. The Nominative and, generally 
speaking, the Accusative have no postpositions, but are ascertained by their position in the 
sentence —the nominative at the beginning, the accusative following it before the verb: but both 
Where necessary can be emphasised by the particles -ké and -si, which in some sort play the part of 
our definite article. Thus :— 

~ké, — né-ké laddak dn-kangchir-si thi-po, I (distinguished from my father’s servants) here 
from hunger am dying. 

nang-ké né-longst kaita do, thou (distinguished from the prodigal son) with me ever art. 

la nang-mu-ké thilot-ta, reng-thu-ét-l6, this thy younger brother was dead, and is alive again. 

né-méin-ké Ong, my name is Ong. 

~sl, — konat adchaindng-a-0k-si daklé kedo-ji, where should cow’s flesh be here ? 

konat Gdohin-st ndnglt keléng-ddm, where did you get so much money from? 


It is to be carefully remembered that these emphatic particles are not case postpositions, but 
may be followed by the latter: e. 9., jdngrésé-ké-aphan puld, he said to the orphan; and -si is to be 


? When a prefix comes before ing-, it coalesces with it into one syllable; thus, @+ing = dng; ka + ing = 
kang ; che + ing = chang "(ching); pa+ing= pang. Apparently the form ka (not ke) is always chosen for the 
adjectival prefix, and pa (not pe or pi) for the cansal prefix, before ings. 

* Ning means breast, mind, and in that sense numerous easily intelligible compounds of it occur; but in the 
words mentioned it seems to be of different origin. 
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distinguished from -si, suffix of the locative and (probably the same) of the conjunctive participle. 
Another emphatic particle is -¢@, which may often be translated ‘also’ or ‘even’: vide specimens. 


The construction of the Genitive is one of the most characteristic features of the language. The 
genitive always precedes the noun on which it depends, When itis a pronoun of the first or second 
person, nothing intervenes between the two: thus, né-hém, my house; ndng-pé, thy clothes. But 
when the pronoun is of the third person, or when the first noun takes the place of a pronoun of the 
third person, the following noun has @- inserted before it. Thus /a-dpod, his father ; rnc ahé im, 
God’s house, lz hijai-atum akdm, this is the jackals’ work ; arni-kangsdm anor, day-becoming-cvol 
time. This prefixed @- is really the possessive of the third personal pronoun, as is proved by the 
equivalence of the pronouns in the following passage from a folk-tale ;: — 


Ansi’ jangrésS réchd-aisopd-aphan puld, “1a nang-pe nang-ri-pen mamiatle 

Then the-orphan the-king’s-son-to said, ‘these your-clothes your-dhoti-with yoursely-bedeched 
nang ru-arlo néng-lutlo-té, nang chinidétpo ; né-pé né-ri = nang pipo, 
you cage-into enter-i7, you (they)-witl-recognise: my-clothes my-dhott you (1)-will-give, 
anké ru-arlo Jut-nén.’ Ansi rech0-asopo ru ingpu-si jangréso nangbarlo, ansi 
then cage-into enter. Then the-keng’s-son the-cage opencd-having the-orphan  let-out, ani 
jangrésd a-pe a-ri réchd-dasopo pilo, li réchd-asdpd 4-pe, i-ri a-lek, 
the-orphan his-clothes his-dhott the-king’s-son gave, that king’s-son his-clothes, his-dhoti, his-necklacg, 

A-roi, jangréso pi-thu-l6, 
his-bangles, the-orphan (-to) gave-in-return. 


‘The orphan said to the king’s son, “ if you go into the cage wearing your own clothes, they will 
recognise you at once (dé); I will give you my clothes, and then you can enter the cage.” So the 
King’s son opened the cage and let out the orphan, and the orphan gave the king’s son his clothes, 
and the king’s son gave the orphan in exchange his clothes, necklace, and bangles.’ 


Here né-pé, né-ri, nang-pé, ndng-ri, are followed by @-pé, a-ri, This use of a before every noan 
which has a genitive depending on it has led to that syllable becoming the common prefix of most 
nouns in the language, and being prefixed not only to the governing word, but also to the word 
governed. It is, in fact, the ordinary particle indicating relation, and thus comes to be prefixed. to 
adjectives, e. g., Arndm akethé, God the Almighty ; la akidi abdang, that younger one; and not only to 
adjectives, but to postpositions : @phan, to, has a when used with the third person : /a-aphan, to him; 
jangréso &phdn, to the orphan; but néphdn, to me; nang-phén, to thee. The only postpositions 
used without this prefixed G are pén (pén-st), with ; 7é, at, in; and si, in: apen and épen are 
sometimes found. As already observed, this 4- frequently takes the form 6-5 €. Jey hyai-hur, a pack 
of jackals ; hém-épo, widower ; hém-épt, widow (literally, the male or female owner of a house).3 


The other cases are formed by postpositions, which, however, are often omitted when the sense is 
clear without them: — 


The Instrumental is generally indicated by -pex (apén, épéen) or -pénsi, as Gphchk-dpen, with 
husks ; Ténton-ingchin-ani-pén hekok, tied by Tenton with an iron chain. 


The Dative takes aphan, to or for (frequent after verbs of saying and asking), which is also 
occasionally used for the accusative. The sign of the Dative of Purpose is apot, tor, for the 
sake of: pi-apdt, what for, why 2 kopt-apoisi, id.; aphdn is also used in this sense in the phrase 
jimpo-atum-—pen ning-arong chtpiji-aphan, with my friends in order to make merry. 


x may be noted that ¢-, the pronoun of the first person plural, is sometimes used in the same Way as this 

ia pe ae 4 Younger brother or our younger brother. The pronoun of the frst person is used 
ouner Naga languages. Hence, in so é- igi 

Mint te a ae oon me cases, é-, ves probably, originally represents the first person, 
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The Adlative is formed with “pen (apén) or péensi: héléving-do-dk-pén, from afar off; non-pen, 
from now ; dak-pén, from here. Apera (Assamese para) is also used. 

The Locative is formed with -si: hém-si, in the house; a@dét-si, in the country, We also have 
arld, in, inside, under. Zé (properly the conjunctive participle of [é, to arrive) is often used as 
a locative postposition, for at, in. 


Other common postpositions are, — 


athak, upon, on, 

angsong, above, upon, over, 

drum, below. 

abér, below. 

along, together with (long = place), 
adung, adun, beside, close to, 

adak, between. 

&ng-bong, in the middle of. 

aphi, after. 

ADJECTIVES are regularly formed by prefixing he-, ka-, or kt- to the root, and do not change 
for gender, number, or case, Thus, mé, being good; hemé, good: Aélé, distance; kahélo, far off : 
jJok, savour ; keddk, savoury : hé, bitterness ; keho, bitter: 10k, whiteness; keldk, white: ri, wealth ; 
kiri, rich. The form of the adjective is precisely the same as that of (1) the present participle of the 
verbal root used to form the present tense, and (2) the abstract or infinitive of that root, and the 
collocation of the sentence alone determines the meaning of the word used. When particles of 
comparison or other modifying elements are added to the adjective, the prefix (he, etc.) is often 
emitted as unnecessary. Thus, — 

helok, white; 1ok-hik, whitish. 
Ikemé, good ; mé-mit, better ; mé-né, best, 
keding, tall; ding-mi, taller. 
but kangtui, high ; kangtut-mu, higher ; kangtui-né, highest. 


The emphatic soffix si sometimes gives the force of the superlative, as in drndm akethé-si, God 
the Most High; kemé-st @pé, the best garment. 


Adjectives sometimes precede, but more commonly follow, the noun qualified (see below as to the 
relative clause): as already observed, they are usually constructed with the relative prefix a- when 
joined to a noun. 


Wumerals. — The Cardinals are ist, one; Aint, two; kethom, three ; philé, four; phongo, five ; 
therdk, six; therdkst, seven; nerkép, eight ; sirkép, nine; kép, ten; for the tens from 11 to 19 kré 
takes the place of kép, the unit being added: Aré-tsi, eleven; kré-hini, twelve, ete. The word for 
seven is evidently six + one, while those for eight and nine appear to be ten minus two and ten 
minus one. A score is ingkoi; thirty thim-kép, and so on ; but the higher numbers appear to be 
little used. A hundred is phard. The numeral follows the noun. In composition hin’ (except with 
bing, person) is reduced to ni, and kethom to -thdm, a8 jo-ni jo-thdm, two or three nights, Phiii 
and therdk are often contracted to phli and throk. 

Generic Prefixes are commonly used with numbers, as in many other Tibeto-Burman 
languages : — 

with persons, bang, a8 G-Ong-mar horté bing-therdke-ké, his uncles, the six brothers. 

with animals, jon (Assamese loan-word), as né@ kethék-long chelong jon-phili, I saw (got to 
see) four buffaloes ; 

with trees and things standing up, ring, as théngpi rong-therdk, eix trees. 

with houses, Aum, as hém hum-phongo, five houses, 
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with flat things, as a book, a leaf, a hoe, a knife, pak, as noké pak phli, four knives; - 
13 pak-phéngo, five leaves. 

with globular things, as an egg, a gourd, a vessel, pum, a8 vo-it pum-ni, two eggs. 

with parts of the body, and also with rings, bangles and other ornaments, hong, as 
keng hong, one leg; roi hong-ni, two bangles. 


Note that one of anything is not formed with is, but, if of persons, with inut, if of other things, 
with & prefixed to the generic determinative ; one cow = chaindng gon; one tree = théngpi érong: 
one book = puthi épdk; one egg = v6-14 épum, etc. This é- appears to be borrowed from Assamese, 
in which it is shortened from ek, 


Ordinals appear to be formed by prefixing Za/a to the cardinal, as éa/at kethom, third; 6é¢a 
phila, fourth’ Distributive numeral adverbs are formed by prefixing pur or phong to the cardinal, 
as purthom or phongthom, thrice. 


PRONOUNS. — The Personal Fronouns are, — 


Ist Person, — né, 1; né-tum, né-lz, né-li-tum, we, excluding the yrerson addressed ; 
i-tunz, i-li, we, including the person addressed. 
2nd Person, — nang, thou ; nang-tum, nang-li, ndng-li-tum, ye. 
la, he, she, it; la@-dwme, they. 
ila aa alang, he, she : ‘lang-li, eer Glang-atum, aldng-li-ium, they. 
These take the postpositions like nouns. The possessive prefixes have been already mentioned ; 
they are né-, my, our; ndzg-, thy, your; /a-, @-, his, her, its, their, The possessive prefix for the 
first person plural, zacluding the person addressed, is é- oF t-, a8 — 
é-chaindng é-haidi @pachithukoilang, aphu-thak-ta é-réng é-hu 
owr-cows our-cattle us-he-has-caused-to-kill, over-and-above-that our-skin  oumhide 
¢-kapeso, 
us-he-has-caused-to-smart. 
The Demonstrative Pronouns are labangsd, Langsd, this, pl. lbangsd-atum, these; hala, 
halabangso, that, pl. hala-tum, halabangso-atum, those. The syllable 4a connotes distance, as dak-si, 
ladak, here ; hadak, there; ha ahem chevorlo, he returned home from a distance, 


Relative Pronouns, properly speaking, do not exist. Their place is taken by descriptive 
adjectival phrases. Thus, ‘those six brothers who had gone to sell cow’s flesh’ is — 
la chainong-4-dk kejor-dam-atum korte bang-therdk. 
those cow's-flesh  o-sell-going-(pl.) brothers persons-six. 
and, ‘those persons who had carried cow’s flesh (to market) returned home,’ is — 
la  chaindng-8-ok kevan-dtum hém chevoild. 
those cow’ s-flesh carriers home returned. 


It is to be noticed that in these sentences the adjectival descriptive clause precedes the noun. 
So also in Ténton ingchin-ani-pén kekok arléng, the mam whom Tenton had tied with an iron chain, 


There is a word, aling, which is sometimes called a relative pronoun; it seems, however, to be 
rather a distributive. ‘1 don’t believe what he says’ = la keningjé Gling-ta@ né kroi-kré, literally, he 
speaking whatever, I believe not ; compare mar @ling-ta adim-tot-idi-1é bi-ndn, the goods, each thing 


in its place setting down, put, i. ¢., put everything in its own place; nang kedo-aling, né-la doji, you 
staying wherever, I also will stay. 


nent enn terezie renmrernensrynanyreeeipatiyrsseweyeseeas 
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= The only examples of ordinals so formed are found in the Mikir catechism (1875). Im the folk-tales clam ay 
periphrases are used which indicate that ordinals are not generally known. Thus, in mentioning five brothers one 
after another, we have akléng, the eldeat; addkvdm, the junior (betweon-coming); Gdakvdm-ddun, the next to the 
junior ; Gdékvdm-Gdun-lathét, the next to the next to the junior; and akibi, the youngest. 
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The interrogative syllable used to form Interrogative Pronouns is ko: koma, komat-si, who? 
kopi, what? kopu, kopu-st, kolopu, kolopu-sdn, how ? ko-dn, ko-dnsi, kolo-dn, how many ? kondt, where ? 
konamthe, when? 


The Reflexive Pronoun is &amethang, self, own ; but a more usual mode of indicating that the 
action affects oneself is to prefix the particle che (chi, ching, chéng, and rarely cho) to the verbal 
root, Thus, 1a hém che-voi-la, he returned home (. e., to his own house); a-Ongmar-adium che-pu-léd, 
his uncles said fo one another; che-hang-70, they asked for themselves. Examples will be found in 
abundance in the specimens, 


VERBS. — The Mikir verb indicates time, present, past, and future, by means of particles 
prefixed or suffixed to the root. The verb does not vary for gender, number or person. There is no 
separate verb substantive, though there are several ways of indicating existence, as do, stay, abide ; 
plang, become; lang, exist, continue ; 1é, arrive, happen, etc, Great use is made of adjectival or 
participial forms, and, in narration, of the conjunctive participle. Compound roots are very extensively 
used, the principal verb being put first, then the modifying supplements, and then the time-index. 


The Simple, or Indeterminate, Present is expressed by the participle with ke-(ka-) without 
any suffix, as kondtsi nang edo, where do you live? vo kangjar, the bird flies; sarbara thi-lbt-st né 
kachiru, the old man having died, Iam weeping; né-phu keso-kdn, my head is aching badly. This 
tense is, as in other languages, often used historically for the past. 


The Definite, or Determinate, Present is expressed by the same participle with -16 added ; la 
opt kanghot-lé, what is he doing (now) ? 


The Habitual Present, including the Past, is expessed by the verbal root with -10, as v5-aium-ké 
né-phu-aihak ingjar-l6, the (ké) birds fly above our heads. 


The Simple, or Narrative, Past is formed by the verbal root with -16 or -dat, as la pu-lé or 
pu-dit, he said; né-phu sd-dét, my head was aching; l@ ke-ri Gphé-si long-lo, he, after searching, 
found it, Sometimes -dé and -/6 are used together: la né inglon-dét-lo, he abused me. Dét appears 
to be a particle (perhaps once a verb, but not now used separately) indicating completeness, whether 
continuing in the present or not, and so may be used for the present when the state indicated by the 
verb is one that began in the past and still endures, e. g., ‘why are you afraid?’ may be expressed by 
kopt Gpotst nang kaphéré, or kopi apotsi ndng phéré-deét ? 

The Complete Past is indicated by the root with -tdng-lo (‘ang is a verb meaning to finish), 
as la-dpdtst n& dam-tang-1o, I went, or had gone, on his account ; télong longlé pho-tdng-lé, the boat 
has touched ground. 


There are besides a great number of other particles indicating past time, used with particular 
verbs. . Thus with the various words meaning ‘to fall’ the following are used: ha-la che-koi-bup, he 
fell down; ham ru-bup, the house collapsed (= ru-édng-16) ; léng-chong kit-bup, the upright memorial 
stone fell down ; léng-pak kld-buk (or klo-tang-1d), the flat memorial stone fell down ; chéngpt-angsong- 
pin nang-kl-bulc, he fell down from the top of the tree, All these particles denote abruptness, 


A Periphrastic Past, with the root followed by inghoi-l6 (did), must be noticed. This is 
vrobably borrowed from Assamese; e. g., hijai-éhur &jai Ghén cho-klip-inghoi-lo, the jackal-pack the 
whole of the arums ate up completely (klip); sarpi inghdp ingkir-dun-hét-inghoi-15, the old woman 
having shut the door made it fast. 


Here should be noticed the prefix nang, used (as the specimens show) with great frequency in 
narrative. It has the effect of fiaing the ocowrrence to a known-place. Thus, phak ladaksi 
ndng-thi-lot: methdn nang-chd-dat, the pig died here: the dog has eaten it up,—in a known 
place; — but methdn pon-déé or pon-tdng-l6, the dog has taken it away, — from a known place to 
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5 There ate particles which indicate plurality where necessary, of which jo is tha§ mos often used. 
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2 place unknown. It seems very probable that the word is originally the pronoun of the Becond 
person, and that it refers to the knowledge of the person to whom the tale is related =‘ as you know 


or ‘as you see.’ 


The Future is represented in two ways only: (1) by -pd added 2 the FOOb tO indicate an 
action beginning now and continued in the future, as né-tum ndonké labangso alam apotst pu-po, We 
will talk about this affair now (ndnké); (2) by jt added to the root, for an action which commences 
later on, ¢€. g., badu arléng-ta tht-jt, all men will die (7. e,, at some future time), 


As -po includes the present in the case of continuing action, it may also be (and often is) used 
in a present sense: -jé is restricted to future time. 


A compound future may be formed by adding to the root with rh the termination dokedole-to ; 
la thi-ji ddkddk-l6, he is just about to die; an tk-ji ddkddk-ld, the rice is nearly all done; an-cho-~si 
dokddk-16, it is near breakfast time (7. e., rice-eating) ; léjt doliddk-16, we have almost arrived; dam-jé 
dokddk-1, he is about to go. A doubtful future may be expressed by -j2 added to the present 
participle, as kondi chaindng-d-ok-st dakst kedo-~ji, where should cow’s flesh be here; chaindng 
kenam-ji, I want to buy a bullock. 


From the above it will be seen that there is much indefiniteness in the indications of time 
afforded by the Mikir verb: except -tdng for the past complete, and ~j¢ for the future, the other 
suffixes may, according to circumstances, be rendered by the past, present, or future; but the context 
generally removes all ambiguity. 


Conditional phrases are formed by putting -i2, if, at the end of the first member, and the 
second generally in the future with yi. 


Conditional Future, — nang ddm-té, nang 1a ihék-ddmji, if you go you will see him; nang 
né pu-té, né klém-ji, if you tell me, I will do it. 


The Conditional Past inserts dsdn (like, supposing that) before -/é; dohon do-asdn-té, né la 
nam-ji, if I had money, I would buy it. 


The Conditional Pluperfect modifies the second member thus, — nang dam-dsdn-té, nang 
& longldk-jt apotl, had you gone, you would have got it ; ndng né than asin-té, né la klém-tang-lo, 
if you had explained, to me, I would have done it. 


Other Conditional phrases :— 


nang dam bom-té, lak mu-chot-jé lang, the farther you go, the more you will be tired, (dm, 
to continue; [dk, to be weary ; mu-, elative particle ; chot, constant affix to mau- ; lang, 


verb meaning ‘to continue’ or ‘ exist’). 

nang chok-pét-dn mu-chot-té, chiru-pat-dn mu-chot-pd, the more you beat him, the more he 
will ery (chok, to beat; pat, adverb expressing plurality; dn, particle of number or 
quantity ; chiru, to weep). 

Té may be omitted where the sense is otherwise fixed : — 

nang dim pangthui ong, chung dng ji. 

you go high more, cold more will-be, the higher you go, the colder it will LTOW « 

nang pu ong, nang kroi-kré ong po, 

you speak more, you disobey more twill, the more you tell him, the more he will disobey. 

nang dohén pidng pi, pekén ong po. 


you money grving-more give, waste more will, the more money you give him, the more he 
will throw away. 
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The Imperative is, for the second person, the bare root, or more usually the root strengthened 
by the addition of not, tha, or non. Thus, pi-not, give; ldng-tha, see; pi-non, give. The form with 
non (meaning ‘now’) is the strongest form. The other two are of about equal value. The other 
persons are formed by the addition of ning (a verb meaning ‘to be necessary’) to the future in -po 
or present in -16. ‘Let us go’ = itum dam-po-nang ; ‘let us go to the field and plough’ = rit hat-bar 
dam-lé-nang 3 or, by using the causative form of the verb, ‘let him go’ = la-hé peddm-non. 


Participles. — The Present Participle has the form of the adjective, with the prefixed 
ke- (kt-) or ka, as keddm, going; kbachiru, weeping. 


The Past Participle is the root compounded with tang: dam-tang, gone; thék-tdng, having 
geen; hapdngtu-tang, fattened. 


Perhaps the most used. form of the verb, especially in narrative, is the Conjunctive Participie, 
either the bare root, or the root with -si, as hém chevot-st thek-l6, having returned home, he sav. 
When the past is indicated, dé is used, either with or without -st, as chd-dit jun-déé sarbira ton-Grlo 
kaibing patujot-st i-l6, having finished eating and drinking, the old man, having quietly hidden his 
club under a basket, lay down; Téntdn dohdn-aldng-pong long-st, rit damdé-ditst, kat-jut-lo, Tenton, 
having got the bamboo-joint with the money, without returning to the field, ran away. 


When the phrase in which the Conjunctive Participle occurs is terminated by an imperative, the 
suffix is not -st but -ra@, Thus, ‘having eaten your rice, go” or ‘eat your rice and go’ is an cho-ra, 
dam-non ; but ‘having eaten his rice, he went’ is dn cho-d2t-st, dam-lo. While -si links together parts 
of a narrative, -ra@ links together a string of imperatives. 


The Infinitive or Verbal Noun is identical in form with the Present Participle : kum-kirot 
idngié kekdn arki ndng-arju-ling-la, he heard there (ndng) the sound of fiddle scraping (Airdi) and 
dancing (kekdn). All words beginning with ke- (hi-, ka@) may therefore be regarded as (1) Adjectives ; 
(2) Participles forming tenses of the verb; or (3) Verbal nouns; and it will be seen from the analysis 
of the specimens how clearly this at first sight strange allocation of forms can be made to express the 
required sense, - 


A. Future Verbal Noun or Gerund can be formed by adding -jé to the verbal noun with ke-: 
keklam-ji, to make (rejoicing is proper): this form generally occurs with a postposition ; ning arong 
chipt-ji Zphdn, in order to make merry together. 


The Passive, as in other languages of the same family, is unknown as a separate form, It may 
sometimes be expressed by a periphrasis, as ‘ I was beaten’ = né kechdk én-tdng, lit., ‘I received 
a beating’; but it is most frequently found in a participial form, which is identical with the active 
partictple, and is in fact the same thing regarded from the other side. Thus ‘bring the fatted 
calf and kill it here,’ is kapdngtu-tdng Gchaining-aso laddk van-ra thu-ndn: kipdngtu-tdng is made 
up of the root ingiu, to be fat ; pa, the causal prefix; ka, the participial prefix; and dang, the suffix of 
completion: the word might mean ‘having fattened,’ and since in a transitive verb, which alone can 
form a passive, there are always a subject and an object, it is evident that the verb may be regarded 
as active from the point of view of the subject, and. passive from that of the object. In such a phrase, 
moreover, the participle (as, in relative phrases, the adjectival clause) comes first, and thus calls 
attention to the action upon the following patient ; while in an active phrase the agent comes first-and. 
the participle or noun of action after it, In the same way, the phrase ‘he was lost, and is found 
again’ is rendered ingdd-dét-a, long-thu-ldk-ld : this might equally well (since no pronoun is expressed.) 
be rendered actively ‘I had lost him, now I have found him again.’ Thus the absence of a formal 
passive, in a language required to express so simple a stage of thought, is not found to be an 
inconvenience. 


The Negative Verb is a very interesting and remarkable feature of the language. A. separate 
negative root, formed by prefixing or suffixing a negative particle and conjugated in the seme way 
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as the positive, is indeed a common property of Tibeto-Burman speech ; but in Mikir this secondary 
root is formed in a peculiar manner. The syllable -é is added to the primitive, as wn, can; un-é, 
cannot, is unable. But when the root begins with a consonant or a nexus of consonants, these are 
repeated before the added syllable: chek, see; ¢hék-thé, see not: dam, go; ddm-dé, go not: krot, 
believe: Kroi-kré, disbelieve, disobey: mék-prdng, awake (eye-open); mék-prang-pré, not awake, 
When the verb is of two or more syllables, the last is chosen for reduplication : as znghot, do; 
tnghor-hé, not do: tngjinsd, show mercy; ingjinso-sé, not show mercy: chini (Assamese loan-word), 
recognise 5 chini-né, not recognise. 


The secondary root thus obtained is conjugated just like the positive root, except that the 
time-index is more often dropped as unnecessary, owing to the context showing what the time 
relation is. 


In the Imperative, the reduplication is not used ; the particle -rz is added to the positive root: 
thek-non, see; thek-rt or thék-ri-non, see not, 


Ti may be added that this method of forming the negative by reduplication is not peculiar to 
verbal forms ; adjectives are also negatived in the same way: kesd, in pain, sick; sd-sé, not sick, well: 
kangjinsd, merciful; kdéngjinsd-sé, merciless: but, as there is no distinction between an adjective and 
a verbal or participial form, this is not remarkable.® 


Besides this organic negative, there is a periphrastic negative formed by adding the word avg, 
is not: Arndm abang avé, kechtng avé, kipetdng avé, God has no body, no beginning, no end (It. 
God his-body is not, beginning is not, end is not), The & in dzé is the usual a@- of relation and may 
be dropped ; aldm-avé, without a word; ldm-vé, wordless, dumb. Ke- may be prefixed, yielding havé, 
used, as an adjectival negative: akhdt-kavé arlosd-dtum, shameless women ; kedo-kavé, literally 
‘ being-not-being,’ is a common expression for ‘all’; — Italian tutti quanti. 


Iuterrogative sentences are formed (when not containing an Interrogative word formed 
with &o-) by adding ma@ at the end: ‘are you planting the arums uncooked 2’ =ndngtum hin ahevet 
ke-é ma; ‘is it true?’ =sakhit-ma; ‘having a bullock already, why should I buy one?’ chatndng 
do-kok-lé, kendmji ma. 


Causal Verb. — This is formed by prefixing the syllable pe- (pi-, pa-), which is probably the 
root pi, meaning ‘give.’ Thus, ché, eat; pechd, cause to eat, feed : tang, finish : petdng, cause to 
finish, end: ingrum, be gathered together; pdngrum, collect: var-dét, be lost; pi-vér-doz, destroy. 
This syllable takes precedence of che in reflexive verbs ; e.g., é-chainong &-p&-chi-thu-kot-lang, our 
cows he has caused us to slaughter all. Here é is the first person plural pronoun including the 
addressee ; pa-, the causal prefix ; cht, the reflexive particle, indicating that the cows slaughtered were 


their own ; thu, the verb ‘to cut, ‘kill’; kot, a particle indicating completeness, all (cho-kot, to eat 
up); lang, the tense-suffix, 


Inceptives are formed with the verb chéng, to begin, used with the infinitive; Grong ka-chi-pi 
chéng-lé, they began to make merry; or with the future participle or gerund in -j#, with the locative 
particle -st added, as keduk-ji-st chang-16, he began to be in want, 


Compound Verbs meet us at every step in Mikir, Roots are heaped together, and the 
compound is closed by the tense-suffix, Ordinarily the first root determines the meaning of the 
compound, the rest being adverbial supplements of modifying force ; chiru-pi-lém-l6, pretended. to weep 
(chiru, weep ; lém, seem, appear ; pi-lém, cause to seem, pretend) ; ke-phiong-dam abdng, a person who 


$ In the Kuki-Chin language called Kolrén, there seems to be optionally a somewhat similar reduplication of 
the verb before the negative particle. Thus, we find na-pe-pek-mao-yai, did not give. Hero na perhaps 
corresponds to the Mikir defining prefix nang; wé or pék means ‘to give ’; mao is the negative particle : aad yar ie 
the tense-sufix, So also, in Khami we have an Imperative wepe-nék, do not give. In Khani the root is also pe or 


pek, In several Tibeto-Burman languages tense suffixes are freely di ith i i 
é y dispensed with in the negat ;: 
examples are Khyang and Burmese, — G. A. G. Sergeant cere 
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will go and set fire (to the funeral pile) (phlong, kindle; dam, go); krot-dun-ld, she consented (krot, 
agree, obey ; dun, go with another) ; né do-dwn-jé ma, will yon be a companion to us? (do, remain; 
dun, be a companion to, go with) ; hém lé-ddm-ra@ jun-dadm-nin, go to the house and drink your fill (72, 
arrive; ddm, g0; jum, drink); thdng-t@ pu-hat-hé-ded-st i-jot-l6, not daring to say anything, he lay 
down quietly (pu, say; hat, dare; hai-hé, negative verb; 7, lie down; jot, adv., quietly); nang 
dam-long-lé, you cannot go (dam, go; long, get, obtain; ldng-lé, negative verb); Grju-long-ld, he 
chanced to hear (@rju, hear; long, get); dam-jui-ld, he went away (dam, go; jut, run away). Some 
verbs take the suffix 1d¢ before the suffix of past time, amongst which may be mentioned thi, die; 
i, lie down ; and jang, close (the eyes). As an example we may quote thi-tdng-ldt-lé, died. 


ADVERBS, — These are, extremely numerous, and are, like subsidiary verbal roots, inserted 
between the principal verb and the tense-suffix ; e.g., thu, again; réng-thu-tt-10, is alive again (réng, 
live, takes é¢ before verbal suffixes) ; long-thu-lok-ld, is found again (ling, find, takes lo% before verbal 
suffixes) : pé¢, completely ; é-pét-10, he planted completely (é, plant); ndng-lut-pét-lo, all are entered in, 
they have gone in completely (nang, defining prefix, — see above; Jut, enter); klip and kot, also 
meaning ‘completely,’ used with cho, eat, as in cho-klip-ld, cho-koi-I6, he ate up; serdk, quickly ; 
van-serak-ld, he brought quickly. 


Here may be mentioned the way of forming Diminutives and Augmentatives. For the 
former, add sd, small, to the noun; lang, water; lang-rot, river ; lang-rot-sd, a brook: hém, a house; 
hém-sd, a hut: (ar)long, stone; long-so, a small stone, a whetstone: alim, time, interval; aldm-so, 
a short time. On the other hand, the syllable pi added to a noun magnifies it: ¢héng, wood, 
firewood; théng-pi, a tree: lang, water ; lang-pt, the great water, the sea: zovar, a path ; tovar-pl, 
a highway, a broad road ; ¢o-var-s0, a foot-path. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LEGEND OF KUNJARAKARNA., 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH OF PROFESSOR KERN 
BY MISS L. A. THOMAS, 


[ Tus Legend of Kufijarakarna has been rendered accessible to the public by Professor 
H. Kern, who has printed the text from an Old Javanese MS. of the last half of the 14th century, 
belonging to the University Library of Leiden, and has prefixed a full discussion of the age and 
sources of the story and the peculiarities of the MS., together with a rendering in Dutch. Professor 
Kern’s work appeared in the Z’ransactions of the Academy of Amsterdam, Literary Section, New 
Series, Vol. III., No. 8 of 1901. The present translation has been made, with Professor Kern’s 
kind consent, from his Dutch version, and is the work of my sister, though I have examined the 
whole and added the rendering of one passage, It is hoped that the story may prove interesting to 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, both as a highly peculiar production of the Mahayana Buddhism of 
Java and as a charming example of ‘ Vision” literature in general, For a further account of it, the 
reader will turn to Professor Kern’s above-mentioned original. It will be observed that some of the 
proper names, etc., show, in their spelling, traces of their sojourn in Java, — F, W. Tuomas. | 


Rost? Bhatara had proclaimed the Sacred Law in the Bédhichitta Vihara, all the gods, 

namely, Akshébhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Améghasiddhi, Lékésvara, and Vajrapiini, 
joined in worshipping the Lord Sri-Vairdchana, preceded by the rulers of the four corners of the 
earth, namely, Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera, and Vaigravana. These, all together, worshipped the 
Lord Sri-Vairéchana, After he had preached the Sacred Law to all the gods, they took leave in 
order to return each to his own kingdom. Then they went away, 


Now there was a certain Yaksha, called Kuftjarakarna, who practised asceticism on the slopes 
of the holy mountain Mahaméru at the North, with all the steadfastness of his soul. But he was 
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in doubt how he should be born again, whether as man or not as man, as god or not as god. That 
was the reason why he practised asceticism ; he wished, in his future incarnation, to stand higher in 
the order of living beings. Hearing that Vairédchana was preaching the Law to all the gods, he 
departed to do homage to him, as he desired to hear the teaching of the Lord. This. then, was 
his plan. 


Hey! Presto! Begone! Without lingering on the way he came to Bédhichitta, the holy 
mansion of Vairéchana. Straightway he did homage tothe Lord. After he had rendered homage 
he uplifted his folded hands reverently, saying :—-“O gracious Lord! Have pity upon your gon, 
O Master ! Instruct me in the Sacred Law, as I am in doubt concerning my new birth and the 
requital (of good and bad) to the children of men; for I see that, of the people on the earth, some 
are lords, others slaves. What is the cause that it is 80? for they are, alike, the work of Bhatara. 
What may be the reason of this? JI ask you for enlightenment concerning this; tcach me, 
O Master! with regard to this, and how my defilements may be removed. Instruct me in the 
Sacred Law,” 


“QO my son, Kufijarakarna, this is very good of you that you desire to know the Sacred 
Law, and that you make free to put a question about the requital to the children of men. Because 
one sees that there are men who, however they are made acquainted with the means of expelling the 
defilements from their bodies, nevertheless do not enquire afier the import of the Sacred Law, 
because they wish to enjoy themselves. And what enjoyment ? ating and drinking, the posscssion- 
of gold and slaves, and the means of bedecking themselves. This is enjoyment according to their 
view. You, my son, are not of their opinion, and you enguire about the Sacred Law. Wow 
I will instruct you forthwith in the Sacred Law, so that you may learn to know it fully, and that 
your vision may be cleared, and you may rightly understand the requital to the children of men, 
and why now, upon the earth, some are lords, others slaves, both of them everywhere. Bat you 
must first go into the kingdom of Yama, where you shall see all the wicked. Thereof must 
you first obtain knowledge. When you return thence, I will instruct you in the Sacred Law. 
Good! Then go first to the lower world and ask Yamadhipati the reason why the evil-doers 
experience the five states of worldly suffering. ‘Let him explain that to you.” 


“ As you command, Lord! I will go, Master!” Presto ! Begone ! Thanks to bis nature and skill 
as a Yaksha, he plunged into the ocean and opened the port, the entrance to Yama’s kingdom. 
The divinities were amazed at the appearance of Kufijarakarna, which caused north and south, 
west and east, to be agitated, When the atmosphere had become calm, the earth quaked as if it 
would burst; the tops of Mah4méru shook, the mountains swayed, the waters of the sea were stirred ; 
thunderbolts, borne by the storm, whizzed ; hurricane and whirlwind ; mirage and rainbow shot to 
and fro, through the air, flickering unceasingly. Then, suddenly, the portal of the ocean, through 
which Kufijarakarna had passed, was closed, at which Kuftjarakarna was very much dismayed 
and troubled at heart, 


With rapid flight in the path of the wind, Kuftjarakarna journeyed on. He came to a 
erossway where the ways met ; one north, another southwards 5 another east, and another westwards, 
The one to the east led to the divine dwelling-place of Bhatira-Isvara, the blessed place of the 
monks who have acquired supernatural power by asceticism ; the road to the north leads to the 
dwelling-place of Bhatara-Vishnu ; this is the heaven of heroes in battle. The one to the west 
leads to Buddhapada; this is the dwelling-place of the god Mahadeva, the paradise of those who 
have been heroes in generosity and have done pious works upon the earth. The one to the south 


leads to Yama’s kingdom ; that is the abode of Bhatara-Yamadhipati, where go all who have 
wrought evil. 


At the crossway, where the roads met, was Dvarakala, who watches the entrance to heaven 
and to Yama’s kingdom. Dvarakala shows the way thither; and so Kufijarakarna came upon. 


# 
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him. When Dvarakala saw Kufijarakarna, he accosted him, saying :—‘* Hey, brother! who are 
you, who are come here to the crossways! What is your business in coming here?’’ So spake 
Dvarakala. 


Thereupon Kufijarakarna answered, saying:—“I am a Yaksha, Kufijarakarna by name, 
who practise self-mortification at the north-east side of Mahaméru. The cause of my coming 
here is a command of the Lord Vairéchana; he commanded me to go to Yama’s kingdom, and 
now I ask you the way there.” 


Then answered Dvarakala:—‘ Ah so! Oh, dear brother Kufijarakarna, old man, I count 
myself right fortunate, my dear fellow, that you have come here. Well! You ask the way to 
Yama’s kingdom. Now, follow that road there to the south, Hasten a little, dear brother, for 
you run arisk of being overtaken by the darkness; now the danger consists in darkness. There- 
fore those who celebrate a funeral on earth take lamps with them to serve asa light for the souls 
when they come into the darkness. If you wish to form an idea of the opacity of this darkness 
when it is come, well, it lasts seven days before it vanishes.” 


“What a long time it lasts, elder brother Dvarakala! So beit. I ask leave to go hence,” 


“ Good, brother ! hasten quickly upon your way, dear brother !” 


Thereupon, Kufijarakarna went his way, Presto! Begone’! Without lingering on the road he 
came to Bhtimipattana. There was a Srijyott, which always gave light over a séndriya space ; by 
séndriya is meant “as far as the sight extends.” There Kufjarakarna founda gate whose folds 
were copper, its lock silver, and the key gold; the posts were iron; the entrance was a path a fathon: 
and a koh wide, The courtyard was besmeared with dung, manure of a heifer; it was planted with 
red Andongs, Kayu Mas,. gorgeous in full bloom and impregnated with the vapours of incense, the 
odour of which is here diffused like a sweet-smelling perfume, It was strewn with scattered 
flowers, and adorned with garlands of honour, This was the reason why the wicked raced to get 
there, thinking it was the way to heaven. 


Kufijarakarna went further. Quickly! Gone! He came to the field of Prétabhavana, 
which extends one yéjana. He stood still atthe boundary of the field Agnikorova (Agnitorana 7). 
The boundary was marked off by fire in the middle of Bhimipattana. There were the sword-trees, 
trees with swords for leaves; the buds thereof were lancets, and the thorns all kinds of weapons. 
The thickness thereof was that,of a pinang-tree, and the height ten fathoms. The shadow stretches 
over 10 lakshas above sword-like grass; the undergrowth was formed of lancets and knives, That 
is the place where the wicked undergo the five states of mortal suffering, while they are hunted and 
tormented by the servants of Yama. What, then, were the punishments which Kufjarakarna saw 
there? Some of them had their skulls hewn off with an axe ; others were chained (or martyred) ; 
some were cut open ; alter that they were beaten with iron clubs and their skulls were split open so 
that their brains fell out; afterwards, their feet were crushed, by hundreds, all together, all utterly 
shattered ; then they were stabbed with iron pikes as thick as a pimang-tree and ten fathoms long, by 
hundreds all together, To what can one compare them? They were like grasshoppers which have 
been pierced. They wept and sobbed. Some with lamentations called upon their father and mother, 
others upon wife and children, for help. There were, moreover, certain Yaksha-birds, called 
Sisantana (Asipatira ? ), malevolent, with knives for wings and swords for claws,— claws as 
sharp as Indra’s weapon. These came flying from the sword-trees and fell upon the evil ones, 
by hundreds all together, while they were bitten by Yaksha-hounds with gigantic heads, by thousands 
all together. Some had their necks bitten through; the stomachs of others were torn open at their 
fall from the sword~trees, so that.their bowels hung out. But those who still lived were pursued and 
driven out by dogs with Yaksha-faces; these were servants of YamAdhipati. There were alsa 
Agnimukha-(fire-mouth )-Yakshas, with fiery hands and feet.. These pursued the evil ones, in 
compact troops of thousands all together. The bodies were smitten by a sway of the wings; 


8 
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those bodies which were burned gnashed their teeth ; their eyeballs started out; they writhed and 
squirmed, groaning, neither dead nor living, panting and gasping for breath, and lying in agony upon 
the rods. Those who still lived raced their hardest, taking hold of each other by the shoulder, their 
bodies being exhausted by the heat of the Agnimukhas. All who were pursued by the servants of 
Yama were taken and laid upon iron pikes which were as thick as an arm, and a fathom and a koh long. 
In convulsions, they were pierced from chine to crown, Others ran away and sought refuge at the 
sword-trees, by thousands all together in a crowd. When they were come under the trees, they 
thought these would give them protection. Then the Yaksha-birds shook the trees, which turned 
entirely to prickles. All those who sought refuge were cut to pieces. What did they look like? 
Some had their skulls split, their ribs broken, their stomachs torn open ; their bowels were falling out, 
and their arms were cut off. They were not dead, nor yet living, while undergoing the five states 
of worldly suffering. Moreover, still another disillusionment was prepared for them : some water 
babbled with a murmur like the water of a little lake, ‘‘That will be very delicious to drink,” they 
thought ; so they went up to it in great crowds. When they came there, they trod on the sharp 
grass; their feet were pierced, and the blood gushed out. They all fell as if they had been struck 
with all kinds of weapons. Then the birds with Yaksha-faces came; they shook the sword-trees so that 
the leaves all fell. With all the weapons stuck in them, the wicked men looked like the prickles of 
a hedgehog. Thereupon, their bodies were racked by the Agnimukhas with a jerk so that they were 
shrivelled and their brains gushed out. They were neither dead nor living. They writhed and 
sighed, being continually tortured. Thus did Kufijarakarna behold the evil ones. At the sight, 
Kufjarakarna felt as if his heart were torn in pieces; aghast, he saw the punishment of the evil 
ones, which seemed to him to be endless. 





Kufjerakarna stood still, When he turned his glance towards the south, he caught sight of the 
Sanghata-parvatas, two mountains of iron, which, continually moving, closed against each other, 
There were the evil ones chastised and spurred to go through the yawning opening in the mountains of 
iron, which turned round like a windmill, resembling Hmprit birds in flight. The servants of Yama 
were not even yet satisfied. So the evil ones were tortured anew and struck with iron clubs as thick 
as a pinang-tree. thers were pierced with iron spears, ten fathoms long, by hundreds all together. 
What did they look like? Like strung locusts. In great haste they sought a means of escape, 
reverently folded their hands, and uttered a loud cry, saying sorrowfully:—“ Ah, great Masters, 
Servants of Yama! have pity upon me; let me live and be born again upon the earth ; teach me 
what is proper and what is improper, so that I may forsake sin, be an obedient servant of the 
Panditas and perform works of charity; now, on the contrary, I reap the fruits of wickedness,” 


That was indeed a cry; an outburst of sorrow and woe! — “ The evil that you have done is 
altogether too base, isit not? Of that you can be assured in your minds. How can I permit you 
to be born again? The whole world would goto nought, as also the Sacred Law, the nature of 
things, the ordinance of time, the abandonment of the world, piety, gentleness, all that is right. 
Wherefore, then, should you be born again hereafter? The world would certainly be through you as 
it were set in fire and flames in consequence of your former impiety. Also, you were covetous 
and have repeatedly killed innocent men. Now the evil that you have done is become an iron spear, 


which torments your bodies as a payment for the wickedness of which you have made yourselves 
guilty. All that is your merited reward, you wicked ones!” 


Suddenly the sound of stabbing was heard ; bang ! bang; they are beaten unceasingly with an 
iron club; suddenly, crash! crash, everywhere could one see the points sticking out, So the 
servants of Yama went to work while they punished all the evil ones, who shrieked jn pain. 
Afterwards they were hung on high, and under them fire was kindled, When Kuntjarakarna 
espied the evil ones, he stood still, feeling great sorrow at the sight of the evil-doers, who were being 
chastised by the servants of Yama. Kutjarakarna felt a griping pain at his heart : it was as if the 
members of his body were being, cut in pieces, It. was as if he imploringly raised hig hands to 
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Bhatara- Vairédchana, with the words: — * dho, namé Bhatéra! Namah Sivdya.” * Boundiess is 
the mercy of the Lord toward me, in that he commanded me to goto Yama’s kingdom to see 
what is prepared for all evil-doers. Now, only, do I understand what was his aim.” 


So spake Kufijarakarna, Then he praised the Lord and went away to the abode of Bhatara- 
Yamadhipati. Hey! Presto! Gone! He came to the abode of Yam&dhipati, Because it was 
not unknown to Yama who Kufijarakarna was, he welcomed him :— “Oh, how fortunate I am that 
you have come! Well, my dear younger brother, what is the cause of your coming here? It is, 
indeed, seldom that you come ; what is your object, and your desire?” 


“Oh, my elder brother, YamAdhipati! my object in coming here is the result of a command 
from His Holiness Bhatéira-Vairéchana, and I seek to be enlightened by you, asI am in doubt 
how I shall be born: as man, or not as man; as divinity, or not as divinity, I know not what 
recompense I have to expect at my rebirth, So I asked for enlightenment, and the Lord 
Vairdéchana said to me :— ‘ It is excellent on your part to ask for enlightenment concerning the 
‘Sacred Law. Therefore I will teach you, so that you may learn to know the Sacred Law fully 
‘and that your vision may be made clear, But first go to Yama’s kingdom, where you will see all 
‘those who undergo the five states of mortal pain, When you have returned from Yama’s kingdom, 
‘I will instruct you in the Law.’—So spake the Lord Vairéchana to me, Have pity upon me, 
O elder brother YamAdhipati. Explain to me the meaning of it. And then I should like to ask you 
still another thing, O elder brother YamAdhipati. What road is that which one sees from here? 
I have great fear of it in my heart because it is closed by fire; towards the south thereof are two 
mountains of iron, which continually move and strike against each other. There are the evil-doers 
squeezed flat by the mountains of iron; their skulls are broken so that their brains fall out; their 
tongues hang out of their mouths; their eye-balls start out. They are not dead, and yet not living, 
but are perpetually tortured, What is it that causes such things? Is it the universal ordinance 
of God? Tell me that, O elder brother YamAdhipati.” 


“Just so, Kufijarakarna. I will instruct you, dear brother; listen well! The road where 
you see the glow of fire leads to Adhobhtimipattana ; and what you see protruding from the 
centre of it is the sword-tree jungle; and the black mass you see rising at the southern boundary 
is the so-called Parvatasahghata, mountains of iron, which strike against each other. Thither the 
evil-doers are pursued by my servants, as punishment for their former Dushiriti, the evil they have 
done upon the earth. This adheres to the soul and demands fruition. Such is the Karma, The 
good and the evil-deeds shall both receive a proportionate reward, being pleasure or pain, which one 
experiences in the body. Into Bhimipattana men are consigned by their evil deeds. How great, 
then, should be the number of evil-doers whom you saw there anon? <A thousand? Two thousand ? 
Incalculable is their number, Bhtmipattana is full of them. How broad is the way which you 
followed just now? A fathom and a koh wide. This also is crammed with evil-doers. But yonder 
way, which is but three spans broad and overgrown with grass and weeds, how comes it so? 
Because those who do good deeds are so few in number. All men upon the earth do wrong, 
struggling for precedence, Therefore, Kufijarakarna, do not fail zealously to practise self- 
mortification,” 


“Ah, elder brother YamAdhipati! Yes, soit is. The evil deeds in their former life are the 
cause of it. What is really the reason that they wish to live again? For sure they have died 
formerly on the earth; and yet the dead, as many as have come to Yama’s kingdom, return to 
the flesh.” 


« Ah, dear brother Kufjarakarna, old man! You are very ignorant, brother! That comes 
about in the following way; listen carefully. You must know then 3 there are five Atmans in the 
body, namely, Atman, Pardiman, Nirdtman, Antardtman, Chétandtman. That is the number of souls 
jn the body. Consciousness (Chétana) is that which rouses a desire to live and unites those other four 
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Atmans into one: these become then a composite whole and this assumes a bodily form. It 
is the evil deeds of a former state that serve asa guide to the soul and are the cause that it goes to 
Yama’s kingdom, But the Higher Power it is which develops the body and makes - five Atmane, 
namely, Atman, Pardiman, Nirdtman, Antardtman, Chétandtman. The : Aiman’ is the sight ; 
‘Nirdiman, the hearing ; ‘ Antardiman, the breath; ‘ Pardiman,’ the voice ; ' Chétandtman, the 
consciousness; this gives unity to the whole, so that an individual with a soul arises. This last 
begets ideas and desires. He who has desires is subject to the allurements of the sensual world. 
He knows not how to seek a cure. Therefore he is perplexed: he wishes to enrich himself, to rob, 
to extort, to conjure, to poison, to kill innocent men, to eat and to drink. The wrong that he does 
is done under the influence of the Chétana; for the consciousness follows its course uninterruptedly 
day and night. If now the man dies, he takes his evil deeds with him to Yama’s kingdom, where he 
is punished by being beaten with iron clubs for the sake of his former Dushkretz, his evil deeds ; these 
become iron spears and iron clubs, which remind him of his evil deeds. According to what he has 
done and brought upon himself, evil falls to his share; for his good deeds, good comes to him. For 
both are ready for him; the reward of his good and of his evil deeds. This it is which shows him 
the way in which he must go. ‘Supreme power’ is the power of willing and of not willing; for 
both bring about life. Life is subject to death; memory (and thought) is supplanted by forgetful- 
ness (and inattention, omission); zeal is subject to wandering of the mind (absence). Therefore 
do not omit to guard carefully your words and your heart. Thus, brother Kufijarakarna, practise 
asceticism, Be steadfast in your self-mortification ; let your thoughts be governed; let not your 
thoughts be continually wandering hither and thither. That is what it is to practise asceticism. 
Ti once the thoughts are restrained, the mind must be refined, That is called refining (7. e., purifying 
from the gross elements). The mind must be refined in the body as a means of banishing Impurities 
for the future, so that one may not go to hell. Away with all self-seeking! Let the rajas (passion) 
and tamas (darkening of the mind and foul lusts) be killed by continence. Let foolish conceit 
and blindness be killed by circumspection, Now have I sufficiently enlightened you, brother 
Kuijarakarna. Do your best and pay humble homage to the Lord Vairéchana; ask that the 
impurities which cleave to you may be annihilated, and, as fruit of your knowledge of the Sacred 
Law, the blemishes of your body may disappear.” So spake Bhatara-YamAdhipati. 


‘Ah, elder brother Yamadhipati, the words which you have spoken for my instruction have 
penetrated deep into my bones: I receive them with welcome, Still one thing more would I ask 
‘you, elder brother Yamadhipati! It is said that you always cause meén to be burned in hiell-fire. 


But you have not always evil-doers with you. Now, indeed, I see the cauldron has been set up, 
wiped out and made ready. What does that mean ?” 


‘‘ Ah, brother Kufijarakarna, that is the way in which I cook. As soon as they go into the 
cauldron in crowds, the fire which is extinguished must be lighted. They go ome before the other 
into the cauldron, because they have formerly done wrong; they would not be warned by their elders 
and would not refrain from causing sorrow to others by adjuration, from bringing disturbance into 
the world, illtresting their fellow-creatures, being irreverent towards their elders ; nothing was 
held sacred by them. Therefore must they be cast into the.cauldron, My business is merely to 
keep guard over the evil ones, at the command of Bhatdra, who has ordered it. Now, as regards the: 
cauldron, the reason that it is set up, wiped ont, and made ready is that a certain evil-doer will 
_ have to descend into the cauldron. His sins are innumerable; a hundred years long shall he be 
cooked in the cauldron. After he has been cooked in the cauldron, Yaksha-birds which have the 

face of Yakshas, will come to seize him and take him to the sword-trees and dash him against the 
sword-trees, whose thorns are vajras, a fathom and a koh long and as thick as a pinang-tree. The 
‘eajras are sharp as lancets. The Yakshamukhas bring fire there, which flames up brightly under 
him. His body is scorched. he is not dead and yet not living, A thousand years is he to be so 
-tortured, He shall soon go into the cauldron ; therefore is the cauldron made ready.” 
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« Ab, elder brother Yamadhipati! your explanation is perfectly clear; on hearing your words 
my heart is struck with pain; my desire to live is gone, now that I have heard your words, 
O elder brother YamAdhipati. Whence is the evil-doer to come, O elder brother ?” 


‘Ah, brother Kufijarakarna! the evil man comes from heaven. Have you never heard, 
Kufjarakarna, of a certain mighty Vidyddhara, son of Indra, called Parnavijaya? He is to 
come from Indra’s heaven. Great is his guilt, especially great is his wickedness, he is shameless, 
arrogant, ravishes prohibited women, punishes innocent men, defies the elders, mocks the anhappy. 
He has been repeatedly warned to refrain from his misdeeds, but he was carried away by his former 
Dushkritt, his formér evil conduct, which, after his death, will bring him to the cauldron of hell,” 


2 Ah, what do you say, elder brother YamAdhipati? Shall Pirnavijaya go into the 
cauldron ? ”’ 


“ Yes, dear brother, for his guilt is sore.” 


“Alas! Oh! I am astonished, elder brother YamAdhipati, that Pairnavijaya should have so 
sinned. How is it to be explained? Indeed, he has dwelt so long in heaven and all the gods are 
subject unto him, also the Vidyadharas and the Vidyadhbarts are subject to him, That is the 
reason that Iam so amazed. I was jealous when I saw how he was bathed in pleasures, and now 
he must soon descend into the cauldron! Thereat am I much astonished. Besides, I am his 
brother in the Order. Therefore am I sorry forhim. Nam6 Bhatdra, Namah Sivdya! Hearty 
thanks! It is time for me to go and offer my humble respects to the Lord Vairéchana; I, also, 
should go into the cauldron maybe, if I showed no reverence to the Lord, May your favour 
continue towards me, O elder brother Yamadhipati, and may you be my instructor in good.” 


“And now I will ask you one thing more, When such a wicked man endeavours to be born 
again, is it permitted to him, O elder brother YamAdhipati ? *? 


“Ah, brother Kufijarakarna, old man! Yes, we allow him then to be born again upon the 
earth, but only when he has undergone the five states of worldly suffering; then is he born again 
upon the earth, namely, the skin, flesh, blood, and parts of the body; these are cut fine by us and 
mingled with flowers strewn upon the earth. Out of this come forth loathsome animals, such as 
there are: little snakes, earth-worms, ¢efeks, leeches, zris-pohs, caterpillars, all that one holds in 
horror in the world. A thousand years he remains in this state. Then he dies and is born again as 
ant, dung-beetle, kulsudtkan, beetle, bee, kubrem, caterpillar, ant, and black-beetle. In this state he 
remains a hundred years, Then he is born again as a grasshopper, wutang-walahan, fen-mole, ucit, 
lobster, tree-snail, water-snail, everything of this kind that is edible ; thus he comes into existence. 
In this state he remains a thousand years, Then he is born again as bird, fowl, goose, duck, all 
kinds of two-footed aninials, In this condition he remains a hundred years. Then he is born 
again as a four-footed animal: civet-cat, ant-eatet, squirrel, red squirrel (jalarang), mouse, hedgehog, 
dwarf-deer, roe-buck, wild boar, pole-cat, all kinds of four-footed animals. In this state he remains 
a hundred years. Then is it permitted to him to be born a human being, but a defective being, 
such as a hump-back, blind, deaf, hard-hearing (or leper? ), dumb, dwarf, lunatic, dropsical, 
a hydrocele, a one-eyed man, one who has a cataract on his eye, — one who suffers from ophthalmis,— 
one with his ears and lips torn, or club-footed, — all kinds of deformed beings upon the earth, 
These are signs that he comes from Yama’s kingdom and all this time he undergoes suffering. 
Then ate they born again, naturally sound in body, as a scavenger, a watcher of the dead, 
a beggar, barren, impotent, a lufja, an unlucky wretch, an epileptic, an idiot, one who has an 
impediment in his speech, who has no sense of smell, who has a defect in his speech, any one who 
is unhealthy. These are the signs that one comes out of Yama’s kingdom. That is what 
I have to say to you, dear brother Kufijarakarna. Now return and make your humble reverence 
to the Lord Vairdchana, Implore him to instruct you in the Sacred Law, so that tha 
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blemishes may disappear from your body. Take great pains to be born again as a human being ; 
bridle yourself diligently and constantly, and strive to improve your position.” 


‘Oh, elder brother Yamadhipati, you are very kindto me. Yet I did not think that what the 
elders say is true: the fruit of the Yemu is like a jads (7), the fruit of the tamarind is like 
a pruning-knife, He who does evil, reaps evil; he who does good, reaps good, So it is with the man 
who does not follow the teachings of the elders, As regards Parnavijaya, I am convinced that 
he is burthened with sin, that he shall die speedily. He shall endure suffering; he shall become 
a leper, and men shall not understand what he says. I will follow your advice, and I offer you my 
humble thanks, O elder brother Yamadhipati, for you have instructed me in what is ‘right and 
have made the Sacred Law plain to me.” 


‘So be it, brother Kufijarakarna !” 


So Kufijarakarna offered his submission, did homage to Yama, made a reverent obeisance and 
asked for permission to go away. — “ Oh, elder brother Yamadhipati! where is the way to heaven ? 
Show me the path,”’ 


“Oh, brother Kufijarakarna, that road which goes to the north-east, follow that.” 


‘Good, elder brother Yamadhipati! I beg permission to go.” This was granted to him and 
not refused. 


Hey! Presto! Gone! Kufijarakarna went away. He hastened through Indra’s heaven 
with the intention of reaching the dwelling-place of Parnavijaya. Without lingering on the way 
he came to Ptumavijaya’s dwelling-place at midnight. Immediately he asked that the gate should 
be opened to him, and he knocked on the door, rat-a-tat-tat | — “ Come, come, brother Pirnavijaya! 
I beg you to open the door to me at once.” 


Parnavijaya was lying at that time, quietly sleeping with his well-beloved. Kusumagan- 
Ghavati heard him, and immediately gave the answer: — ‘ Who is it who there asks to have the 
door opened at midnight ?” 


«“ Oh, younger sister, it is I here, my dear! My name is Kufijarakarna. Tell Parnavijaya 
to getup!” 


“Oh, elder brother Parnavijaya, rise up !— Kufijarakarna has come !” 


“Eh, what do you say, little mother? I was just now so fast asleep. Kufjarakarna ? Ab, 
so, little mother; then let him come in at once.” 


Kusumagandhavati obeyed him and went. Instantly, in a moment she came to the door and 
opened it, Suddenly there was a creak and Kufijarakarna came into the abode of Purnavijaya. 


“Ob, elder brother Kufjarakarna, let me welcome you; how glad I am that you have come. 
Remain-a little while, elder brother Kufijarakarna, You so seldom come here.”’ 


“ Oh, dear brother Parnavijaya, I have been commanded by Bhatira-Vairdéchana to go to 
Yame’s kingdom. When I had arrived there, I saw all the evil-doers. There was a cauldron, 
which was wiped out and made ready by Yama; and that was done, as he said, so that you might 
be cooked in it,: For, in a week, said he, should you go into the cauldron, A. thousand years long, 
said ‘he, should you be cooked in the cauldron, After being cooked in the cauldron you should be 
dashed against the sword-trees and besides be plagued by the servants of Yama; you should be 
hung up and 4 fire kindled under you.. That should last a thousand years.: You should be 
tortured by the fire Yakshamukha, a fire with a gigantic top, which should singe you. After that 
said he, the Yakshamukha-dogs, hounds with gigantic heads, should bite you; these belong to he 
army of Yamadhipati, That was what Yamadhipati told me; and I wished to tell you the same, 


. Ptrnavijaya. I ask for-permission to go hence, in order th : . 
aad Mactan? § : at I may betaké myself to my Lord 
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Thereupon, Kufijarakarna stood up. Then Parnavijaya clasped the feet of Kufjara- 
karna, while he wept and besought him to have pity on him, saying:—“ Qh, elder brother 
Kufijarakarna, do me this favour, help me in my need, save me from Yama’s kingdom, Incalcul- 
able is the number of sins which I must ‘expiate, elder brother Kufijarakarna!’? Thus lamented 
Pirnavijaya. 


‘‘Oh brother Parnavijaya, my friend! What can I possibly do for you? I know no means 
of destroying the blemishes of the body. What avails it that you fix your glanceupon me? When 
I know a means of destroying the blemishes of the body, my present Yaksha-form will immediately 
disappear. But{ will give you this advice: I will accompany you into the presence of the Lord 
Vairéchana to make your humble reverence to him and to pray him to be merciful to you so that 
the evil may depart from your body. Come on, make yourself ready, dear brother.” 


‘Qh, brother, I should like to take leave of your younger sister (my wife), brother 
Kufijarakarna.” 


** Very well, brother Parnavijaya.” 


Purnavijaya then took leave of Kusumagandhavati :— “Oh, my younger sister Kusuma- 
gandhavati, little mother! you stay here, dear! I go to Bédhichitta to make my humble 
reverence to Bhatéra-Vairéchana, with my elder brother Kufijarakarna.” 


Presto! Gone! Parnavijaya went away with Kufijarakarna. Without lingering on the 
way they came to Bédhichitta, the sacred abode of Bhatara-Vairéchana. At that time he was 
seated upon the jewelled lotus-throne, where he preached the Sacred Law. 


Then said Kufijarakarna to Parnavijaya :— “Oh, brother Parnavijaya! You must not pay 
your respectful homage to the Lord together with me, you shall make your lowly reverence to the 
Lord allin good time, when I have paid my homage; for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
not trust you. But after I have paid my homage, you shall do so in your turn, . Otherwise it is to 
be feared.that the Lord will be evil-disposed towards you, Above all, do not act contrary to what 
Tsay to you. Clasp at once the feet of the Lord with earnestness. Come then, now go first to 
a place where you will be hidden.” 


“Oh brother, what have I to say?” 
' Presto! Gone! Parnavijaya separated himself and remained at some distance. 


Immediately Kufijarakarna went io do homage to the Lord; he made a lowly reverence and 
then said:—“ Oh Lord and Master! I bow down low before you. I, your son, am back from 
Yama’s kingdom, Master. There have I seen an exceeding great number of evil-doers; all my 
desire to live is gone, even if I were born as a human being, And Yamé&dhipati has duly 
enlightened me. May your loving favour continue towards me, Q Lord! Teach me how the blemishes 
which cling to me may be removed from my body, Master! To wear a body has its trials. 
Clearly Parnavijaya offers a proof of this; he drained all pleasures to the full; nevertheless, after 
his death he shall fall into the cauldron of hell. For a proof that he shall undergo pain it suffices 
that he will soon suffer leprosy (or an impediment in his speech), A hundred years long is he to be 
eooked in the cauldron, So said Yamadhipati. This is the reason why I now pay my humble 
respects to you, Master: I should like to hear from you how such things can be helped and also 
how sin can be driven out of my body, Master.” 


“Oh my- son- Kuijarakarna, old man! it is svassetingly well done that you ask me questions 
concerning the Sacred Law. - You ask-what is the origin of a human being. Listen carefully. 
Whence.came you at the time when you were-still in your father as plasm and when your mother was 
till a maid ? Where were-you? Where did you- abide? In non-existence, was it nob? At least, 
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you abode in the male ; you were then externally like molten tin ; kdma was fees am ~— father, 
ratt was your name in your mother. Your father was joined to your ON: - your on was 
Coming Together, you came to repose in the Mahipadma, your mother ; secret place. ‘Then was 
your name Si Rena (‘Mother’). Three months you lay in your mother’s womb ; then Was your 
name Si Lalaca, and you bore the semblance of an imperfect egg. Seven days you remained in this 
state. Then came the five elements, following one after another: earth, water, fire (light), wind Cae 
wther. Each by itself: the ether forms the head ; the earth forms the body; the water orms 
the blood; the wind forms the breath; the fire (light) forms the sight. All together contribute 
to the life. What the earth contributes is consciousness (spirit), which manifests itself in Will to 
Live, whence comes the body. The contribution of waiter is the Nirdtman ; that of fire the Pardt- 
nan; that of wind the Anéardtman; that of ether the subtle (pare abstract) — Thus the 
Atmans in the body are five in number. Now each operates by itself what is called iman, is con- 
sciousness; what is called Chétandtman, is sight ; what 1s called Pardtman, is hearing ‘ what 18 called 
Antaréiman, is breath; what is called Nirdiman, is voice. The five Atmans give abe to desire, 
which assumes a body, a gartra in the mother’s womb. Hence the body is called éarira, because 
with their five they are the garfra of the five elements. You became older, full ten months, the 
space of time during which you remained in your mother’s womb. You were endowed with hands 
and feet, you moved and breathed. Then was your name V, V 7 You willed to come forth, then 
called they you Si Gagat (the breaker-out). Next your head maybe just appeared in view. Then you 
were named ‘the Lotus, the brilliant.’ You issued forth, wet with the blood of her that bore you, on 
the ground. Your name was then S¢ Pulang (the moist with blood). Then a blessing was uttered 
over you; the divine Bhuvanakéga (Earthly Sphere) was the name of the proverb. After you had been 
washed and tended, your proverb was ‘the divine Olive.’ After you were smeared with fragrant 
essence and rubbed, the name of your proverb was Sart Kuning (yellow NV agasari). Next you were 
suckled by your mother and incurred a debt of thanks to her for mother’s milk. Your father and 
mother undertook pious vows for your well-being. Threefold is the debi that you have to pay to 
your father and mother. You reached the stage when they can put something in the mouth to eat 
aid wash you; you were in a position to know your father and mother. Then named. they you 
Si Tutur Menyet (possessed of recollection and memory) and your proverb was Waju Kuning 
(Yellow Coat), You were in a position to run; your name was & ddikumdra (First Youth) ; the 
name of your proverb Sangraha. You were shone upon by sun and moon, days and nights passed 
over you; you knew father and mother. Next came inclination and aversion, hypocrisy, blindness, 
envy, jealousy, pride, dislike, conceit, anger, failure in deference to elders. Tenis the number of 
the dasa mala (ten impurities) in the body, namely, corruption, filth, entrails, feces, ete. Hence- 
forth Bhatara became the supreme god for you, my son. You became older and were married. 
Then they named you S¢ Seigata (the united), and the name of your proverb was ‘Home Life,’ 
Through wife and child you came into perplexity, which was the cause that you began to do wrong: 
to extort and claim other men’s goods; to rob and to scoff. These are what men call ‘evil practices.’ 
That is the reason that the men whom you saw lately in Yama’s kingdom loaded them- 
selves with guilt, that they perpetrated acts of hypocrisy and blindness, Therefore were they cooked 
in the cauldron of hell, But they will be born again later and will come into being as something 
horrible, all kinds of animals for which men upon earth feel a horror; thus are born again those 
who act wickedly. In short, my son, do not show yourself of that mind, Take care that you are 
reverent to your elders and the clergy. Be ‘neither envious nor evil disposed towards your fellow- 
men. Do not make your endeavours for all kinds of evil, but for what is right, for loving words, 
friendly looks, and a pure mind, That is what leads upwards to heaven, my son. That is the 
mystery of the Law that I reveal to you, my son! So be it! May your sinful inclinations 
disappear.” So spake the Lord Vairéchana, initiating Kufijarakarna in the Law. 


Kufijarakarna bowed low as a sign of respect.— “0, Lord and Master ! 


I bow down respect. 
fully. How can the sinful inclinations 


be with certainty annihilated, Master? Have pity upon me 
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and instruct me in the Sacred Law, so that the impurities may depart from my body. Have 
pity upon your son, Master!” 


«Yes, my son, Kuifijarakarna. The stains of the body can be removed, as something that is 
banished, trampled upon, trodden down, suppressed, A pure mind is merely true knowledge, which 
serves for purification; it is a bath, wholesome and pure. What is called clean is not the water 
from the pitcher, but a pure mind only. That is the same as what is called Bhatara-Vidhi, For 
He controls the true knowledge and therefore is He called the Sovereign Knowledge. For the 
Bhatara rules your body, which is thus expressed: ‘You are J and I am you.’ Namd Bhatéra! 
Namah Sivdya! The sinful inclinations have vanished from your body, my son, because you honour 
Bhat4ra, and Bhatara is he who honours. Bhatdra is the rubber, the ointment, the bath, the oil, 
How then should the stains not disappear? Come nearer; I will hold you fast, the supreme in 
truth,” 


Immediately Kufijarakarna came nearer and made bumble reverence. Straightway was he 
held fast by the Lord. Thus was the firm bond fastened wherewith Yégisvara controls the neophyte, 
“ The different forms of the vow (confession of faith) are as follows:— ‘We are Buddha’s,’ say the 
Buddhists, ‘for the Lord Buddha is our supreme god. We are not identical with the Nivaites, for 
to them the Lord Biva is the supreme god.’ Certainly the two sects do not mutually agree. This 
is why there areno Muktas among the monks in the world, because they consider as two what is 
only one; he who does not see the significance of this is a splitter of hairs. The five Kusikas 
are a development (that is, a manifestation) of the Sugatas, say the Nivaites. Kuégika is one with 
Akshébhya; Gargais one with Ratnasathbhava; Maitri is one with Amitabha; Kurushya is one with 
Améghasiddhi ; Patanjala is one with Vairdchana. Well now, my son, these are all one. We are 
Siva; we are Buddha. We trust, my son, that you are now fully initiated. Truly say I to you: 
Your prayer is fulfilled, my son !’’ So spake the Lord Vairéchana, initiating Kufjarakarna. 


In consequence of the laying-on-of-hands of the Lord, Kufijarakarna minded well and listened 
attentively. In consequence thereof the innate defects of Kutijarakarna and his Yaksha-form dis- 
appeared. The Lord plunged the body of Kutijarakarna into the consecrated water,so that it shone, 
Then the body of Kufijarakarna burst into flames. Suddenly! Hey! Presto! Hallo! Gone! The 
Yaksha-form had disappeared, and he was metamorphosed into a god, The joy of his mind rose to 
the highest pitch. Then he bowed low asa sign of respect and offered praise and thanks and kissed 
the feet of the Lord Vairédchana. After he had offered praise and thanks he begged for permis- 
sion to go home :— “‘O Lord and Master! I greet you with reverence and I take leave, O Lord ! 
I will go and again engage in asceticism, Master, in order to put your lesson into practice.” 


“Good, my son Kufijarakarna. May you, my child, become a Siddha in the monastery.” 
Immediately Kufijarakarna greeted him reverently and went away. 


Presto! Gone! He came to Parnavijaya. Kufijarakarna said to Pairnavijeya:—“ Ah, 
brother Parnavijaya, I have been initiated into the law by Bhatara-Vairéchana; my stains 
have all been removed from my body, and also my Yaksha-form. Pay your reverent respects to 
the Lord Vairéchana and honour him, dear brother; for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
be angry with you.” 

Then Pairnavijaya went to Vairéchana, greeted him reverently and spoke :— “ Lord and 
Master! Here is the discus Sudaréana (the weapon of Vishnu). Take it in your hand, Lord, and sling 
it against my neck, Master! Think not that you will cause me pain: with joy will I perish by one 
who is the Lord. J am ashamed that I still live, Master!” Ptrnavijaya entreated the Lord ; he 
wept bitterly and clasped the feet of Bhatéra-Vairéchana. 


“Oh, Ptunavijaya! I shall never afflict any one who surrenders himself to me or be ill- 
disposed towards him, Ah friend! do not doubt that your stains shall be removed, the fruit of 
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which shall be that you increase in understanding. Be not proud or restless, and listen care- 
fully :— Panca Ghitdni hi miirtau, ahankdras tu sédhyatém, hardic subhan sudanti, hind rajyati 
dushiittay. That means:— Pafca betokeus ‘five’; bhitdnt Ai mirtau, ‘five is the number of 
Bhitas in the body’; these must first be conquered. Ahankiras tu sddhyatém, ‘the Ahkanhkdra 
(self-will) must be purified, destroyed.’ Karézt gubhan sudant ; karéti, ‘makes’; héntng hikang 
Sarira, ‘ purification of the body’; sudanii is ddidanti ; danti is ‘elephant.’ Hind rujyatt dushkritay 

. . . . Aydta men call: loving words, a friendly countenance, a pure mind, uprightness in 
actions and in speech: this is called prasasia (praiseworthy, good), Conceive the transitory 
nature (of things); do not cling to worldly possessions; be not infatuated with idle desires, which 
involves the consequence that men become restless and which causes men to be confused and to 
desire to get possession of other men’s goods. Therefore shall men inevitably fall into the cauldron 
of hell. This is what is called sin [therefore must restlessness of the mind be banished], namely, 
hypocrisy (or covetousness), conceit, envy, jealousy, pride, spite, These are named the five Bhitas 
in the body. The desire for eating and drinking and for the possession of many worldly goods, 
this also causes confusion of the mind so that men lose their circumspection, Therefore should 
men kill the coarse, foul desires; for they spring from (innate) impurities. Hence the proverb :-— 
‘Not from far, nor from near, but out of .the body itself, arise the impurities.’ But the Patjita- 
Mala arises from the mystery, namely, the Jidna-visésha. What is called Jndna-visésha 
is nothing other than a pure mind. By a pure mind ‘must be understood’ ‘the divine, truer 
knowledge.’ It comes forth spotless from its source, Seek to get it into your possession and to 
regard it as salutary oil and bathe in it continually. Then, indeed, shall the stains disappear 
thereby.” 











Alter Parnavijaya had been initiated in the law by Bhatdra-Vairédchana, he was fully 
instructed. Suddenly! Gone! Banished wereall the stains from the body of Pirnavijaya, and he no 
longer underwent the five states of worldly suffering. Then he raised his folded hands imploringly 
to the Lord Vairéchana, saying : — ‘‘O Lord and Master! Banished in a moment are my stains, 
but the thought of death fills my mind. Teach me, Master, how I can eseape death. Show me 
this favour, for I have a great fear of death, I pray you to have pity upon me, your son.”’ 


“Ah, my son Parnavijaya! against death isno herb grown, for death is the bourne of life, 
Hiverything is equally subject unto it, Life, in fact, is subject unto death ; memory is subject to 
forgetfulness (inattentiveness); zeal is subject to distraction of the mind, Inattentivencss, that 
rales over everything and so in general the track is lost through inattentiveness. But you have this 
advantage, that you have received the Sacred Law. It is inevitable that you will die, but you 
shall not be permanently dead, Let it not be said to an uninitiated man, ‘death is the counterpart 
of sleep.” You remember your sleeping and waking, Inthe time between sleeping and waking you 
remember the end of your slumber. Keep in mind the bigh lesson of morality; mark attentively 
the departure of the spirit of life, the moment when the soul departs. At that moment you sink 
into refined, pure, simple, stainless Samédh¢: the divine certainty appears and the higher knowledge 
is obtained. Therefore, return to your abode for seven days. Ten nights (day and night) shall 
you be cooked in the cauldron of hell, On the eleventh day shall you no more suffer the five 
states of worldly pain; all Yama’s means of punishments shall against you, truly I tell you, be 
turned to nought; all Yama’s weapons of every kind, in truth I tell you, shall have no effect, as fruit 
of your learning to know the quintessence of the Sacred Law. See, such is the favour which 
I show to you; be mindfal of that which I enjoin upon you at your departure.” 


‘‘As you, my god, command. I ask permission to go home, Master !” 
“Good, my son Parnavijaya.”’ 


Presto! Gone! Parnavijaya departed. Without lingering on the way he came to his home. 
There he met no one -except-Kusumagandhavati, Then the Vidyadharas and Vidyddharis came 
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to meet him, and were all amazed to see him, becauze the stains had disappeared from his body. The 
mind of Kusumagandhavati expanded with joy on beholding the safe return of Parnavijaya in his 
natural form. Then said Pairnavijaya to his beloved :—“ Ah, dear mother Kusumagandhavati ! 
keep watch over the house of your elder brother; I will go and sleep alittle. Ten nights long will 
you have to keep watch. Be not too much moved with pity for me, dear mother, but watch faith- 
fully: all the Vidyadharas and Vidyddharis shall keep you company.”’ Kusumagandhavati duly 
kept watch. 


All at once! Suddenly! Gone! Parnavijaya was fast asleep. His soul came out, fine as an 
atom, Immediately it was carried away by its former Dushierits, its previous evil conduct. This showed 
it the way to the cauldron of hell. How did it appear? Like a shadow which followed the soul every- 
where it went. So, also, its good behaviour ; the fruits of both must be enjoyed. The bad behaviour 
follows, holding fast, and is taken with it to Yama’s kingdom; the good behaviour follows, clinging 
closely, and is taken with it to heaven. When the soul of Pairnavijaya came to Prétabhavana 
(the abode of the dead), the servants of Yama caught sight of it, They called up their com- 
panions ; these ran their hardest and fell upon it mercilessly, The executioners laid hold on the soul 
of Parnavijaya; they smote the soul of Parnavijaya with iron clubs, and placed it upon iron pikes. 
Then was it tortured, enveloped in cane, and let down into the cauldron; next was it pricked by 
darts and cooked in the cauldron until it was scorched. His tongue hung out of his mouth ; the 
eyeballs swelled out; his body was soft; he was not dead and yet not living. He groaned and. 
moaned, lying at the last gasp, tortured all over. Afterwards he was reproached with the words :— 
‘Hey you sinner, Pirnavijaya! Why do you groan and moan? For itis surely your own fault 
that yon did evil formerly. You used to punish innocent men, and ravish prohibited women, and 
be irreverent towards the elders, There was nothing that you held sacred; you were not submissive 
towards the clergy. This behaviour of yours was improper. Therefore came you to abide in hell, 
As you have acted, so are you treated, and now you receive the reward of your conduct.” Thus 
spake the servants of Yama while they admonished the soul of Parnavijaya. 


After having been in the cauldron some time, about ten nights, he did not neglect his Samddht 
and. the lesson of the transitory nature of things, nor did he forget to bathe in the consecrated water 
of the pure spirit, the wholesome and clean, according to the advice of the Lord at his departure. 
This he followed earnestly. Then the proof of the Lord’s favour happened to him. He sank into 
silence and began to think deeply. Immediately! Suddenly! All at once! Quickly! Gone! broken 
in pieces, destroyed, smashed was the cauldron ; the fire was extinguished and no longer flamed up. 
There the body appeared in eterna) youth. 


The servants of Yama were amazed when they saw that, and were struck dumb with annoy- 
ance. Then they fell upon him again, fixing their glances upon the incarnation of Purnavijay2. 
They beat him furiously with their iron clubs, and attacked him with knives ; some thrust at him 
with iron spears. That had not the least effect: all their weapons could not hurt the soul at all. 
Then they ran their hardest and told the news to Yamadhipati:— ‘“O Lord and Master! There 
was the soul of Parnavijaya. We had let it down into the cauldron, Master! There was no 
change to be seen, Master! All weapons were tried and still no change was visible, and now his body 
has returned to its natural state; it is whole and unhurt. His power is great, Master! Therefore 
all weapons were without effect. The weapons are broken and destroyed and changed into ashes. 
Also the cauldron is destroyed and changed into a Kalpataru, a young and mightily grown 
Varingin, under which is a pure, clear pond, surrounded by all kind of flowers: red Andongs, 
Kayu-Mas, Purings. How is that to be explained, Master ?”’ 


Then Bhatara-Yamadhipati was silent; he spake not; bis mind was in doubt. “ How is it 
that the cauldron has lost its power? Though oe soul be extraordinarily powerful, still it ts 
perished and destroyed.” 
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All the sinners said :— “O Lord and Master! the cauldron is broken and destroyed, Master! 
It has quite vanished and is changed into a Kelpaiaru, a young and strongly grown Varingin.” 


“ Come, let me go with you myself to hell.” 


Presto! Gone! Hastily Yam&dhipati went to the cauldron. He was amazed at the sight of 
the cauldron, and wondered within himself, when he saw that it was changed intoa Kalvataryu. He 
asked the soul: — “O my child, sinner! What is the reason that the cauldron has been broken 
and destroyed by you ? The fire is extinguished and the flames likewise. All kinds of weapons had 
no grip upon your body; of what, then, does your body consist, that the cauldron is changed by 
you into a jewelled lotus, and, at the same time, the Khadgapatras are changed into Aalpatarys, 
trees with leaves of gold and fruits of all kinds of precious stones; their sap is musk and saffron, 
which is caught in cups of precious stones. At the same time, the cauldron is become a bright pond, 
overgrown with jewelled lotuses, golden waterlilies, and Magiligzs (?) of precious stones. What, then, 
is the reason of this? For it was originally intended that you should be cooked in the cauldron 
for a hundred years. But now, through you, hell is become a heaven. Explain to me what is the 
reason of it.” Thus spake Yama&dhipati. 


‘‘Q Yamédhipati, Master! No one else would have taken pity wpon me, save my teacher ; he 
took pity upon my lowly person. All honour to you, reverent honour, Lord Buddha-Vairéchana! 
You have instructed me! All that you commanded me have I borne in mind. These were the 
words which he once addressed to me:—‘O my son, Parnavijaya, as a reward for having 
promoted the Sacred Law, receive from me this favour that you shall not long be cooked in the 
cauldron of hell, nor undergo the five states of worldly suffering. Ten nights long shall you be 
cooked in the cauldron. When the eleventh commences, you shall escape, free, from the cauldron, 
and immediately return to your own home.’ That is what the Lord Vairéchana said to me. 
This is, surely, the reason why I was not longer cooked by you in the cauldron, and I should surely 
have suffered the five states of worldly pains for a longer period, if the Lord Vairéchana had not 
had pity upon me. I acknowledge that my sins are great.” 


* Ah, is that so? Out of pity has the Lord been thus merciful to you, you say. Then is it very 
right that it should be sv. Now, then, return to your abode.” 


Thus was the soul able to return. He took leave of Yamadhipati:— “QO YamAdhipati, 
I desire to take leave of you and return to my abode; but the jewelled lotuses and the pond I will 
take thought for as a memorial of me here in the future.” 


“Good, my son. See, here is KAlaratri, let her accompany you!” 


Presto! Gone! The soul of Parnavijaya departed accompanied by Kalaratri. Ile did not. 
linger on the way, and came to his abode unharmed and again living! He awoke ! 


Kusumagandhavati was astonished to see that Parnavijaya awoke. Therefore Kusuma- 
gandhavati greeted her husband :— “O my elder brother Parnavijaya, how fortunate that you 
are alive! I was growing very uneasy, elder brother Parnavijays.” 


“O my lass, little mother, now are my stains entirely vanished, and I have atoned for my sins 
towards Yamadhipati. There is nothing for which you need now be uneasy about me. I should 
certainly have endured the five states of worldly suffering for a longer time had not my elder brother 
Kufjarakarna previously gone to the Lord, so that the Lord might have pity upon me. How 
would it have been if my elder brother had not made known my moral maladies to the Lord ? 
Therefore, I will shortly follow my elder brother in order to practise asceticism for a time and to 
offer my lowly homage to the Lord. Now, dear little mother, call upon the Vidyddharas and 
Vidyadharis to accompany us both; J will go and do homage to the Lord.’ Thereupon the 


Vidyadharas and Vidyadharis were called up; they made themselves ready altogether and all 
star ted. 
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Presto! Gone! Without lingering on the way they came to Bédhichitta, the holy abode 
of Bhatéra-Vairédchana. Ptrnavijaya hastened to pay homage to the Lord. Also the 
Vidyddharas and Vidyidharts paid homage to the Lord ; In the first place Kusumagandhavati and 
afterwards the Vidyadharas and Vidyadharts, who gave proofs of their talents ; they played and 
sang ; the instruments, which have to be beaten, resounded with a deafening noise; Gamélans and 
Bondjings re-echoed, Burajicahs and so forth, 


While homage was being paid to the Lord, all the gods came to honour Vairdéchana, namely, 
Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuvéra, Vaisravana ; all greeted the Lord with reverence, 


Then Yamadhipati asked the Lord:— “0 Lord and Master! What is the reason that 
Parnavijaya is by you recalled to life? Surely it was originally intended that he should be 
cooked a hundred years in the cauldron, Now, indeed, has it lasted a shorter time. What is the 
meaning of it? Be so good as to explain it to me, Master.” 


“O my son Bhatara-YamAadhipati, and all you four guardians of the quarters; it is very 
good of you that you make free to ask for the reason of what has happened to Parnavijaya. Now 
listen carefully, There is a place called BhtXmimandala. There lived a man who possessed 
much silver, gold, precious stones, and servants. His name was Miladara. He did good works ; 
he set up fountain-basins, resting-places for travellers and flat stones to sit upon. He had an 
architect, named Kirnagata, who was his helper in doing good works. He assisted him in deeds 
of love. There was another place, called Tapalinada. There dwelt a man who was very poor 
and possessed neither child nor worldly goods, called UtsAhadharma; he and his wife. The 
name of his beloved wife was Sudharma. They lived in very straightened circumstances, but 
were gentle, pious, loving in their words, and friendly in their bearing, They were extraordinarily 
charitable, for they had heard the Sacred Law. Therefore they joined in doing good works; 
they never stretched forth their hands without thereby giving alms each time to the passers-by ; 
what they together did was done with gentleness, piety, loving words, and friendly bearing. Nowit so 
happened that they did good works near to the place where Miladara performed good works. 
This gave occasion to Mtladara to scold UtsAhadharma, saying :— ‘ Hey, you, Uts&hadharma! 
You wicked, miserable wretch! Why do you practise your charity near the place where I perform 
my good deeds P You area very grease-patch, a poor creature. The good deeds which you do are 
not worth a farthing. Therefore, take care to observe me when I accomplish good deeds. I slaugh- 
ter oxen, cows, buffaloes ; I entertain with palm-wine and rice, whereof numbers of men, as many 
as eat of it, are satisfied. But you, wretch, you imagine yourself to be somebody and able to vie 
with me in good works. Do you consider it right, fellow! to be so shameless as to look at me? Go 
away, right away! Sheer off from here.’— Thus spake Mtiladara, scolding UtsAhadharma. 


‘Then said Utsthadharma to his beloved wile:—‘O my younger sister Sudharmé! little 
mother! What is to be done, my lass? Miladara would drive me away, and commands you to 
leave me, dear wife |” 


** Fis wife answered :—‘O elder brother UtsAhadharma; where shall I find comfort except in 
my love for you? What else would be able to inspire me with attachment? I have no children, 
no gold, no possessions. What do you think, if you were once to take up a monk’s life, and 
were to seek refuge in a monastery? Come ; let us escape to the wilderness, into the bush, and 
practise asceticism. Then shall we, in future, no more be treated as now.’ 


“Her true fellow answered :— ‘Ah younger sister, that is very well thought of. Come, little 
mother, let us put our plan into execution.’ Then they departed and practised asceticism, 
There is a certain mountain called Sarvaphala; there it was that they practised asceticism, and 
made a resting-place to receive guests, All passers-by who sought a place of refuge, praised their 
goodness aloud. The people, whether they departed, or whether they stayed the night, were by theiz 
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kindness provided with all that was necessary. For some time, about twelve years, they practised 
asceticism and so they lived content. Then the man and woman died and were muita, blessed and 
delivered, in consequence of what they had done: asceticism and good works, Then they went 
to Indra’s heaven, to remain there. Uts&ahadharma became Indra, but Matladara became 
Parnavijaya. The truth may be that it was ordained for the latter to come to heaven because of 
his former good works, wherewith, however, was joined an angry disposition, which was the reason 
why he went to hell. But he has asked for instruction concerning the Sacred Law, and this is why 
he has not long been in the cauldron nor undergone the five states of earthly suffering. And his 
architect, named Kirnagata, was likewise guilty of anger and understood it not. He died and 
became Kutjarakarna, because he too became angry and treated a poor man with scorn. Therefore 
Utsahadharma takes a higher rank than Parnavijaya, because the latter, formerly, was guilty of 
anger. Both showed regard to the Sacred Law, and this is the reason why they ascended to 
heaven. So be it known to you, defenders of the four quarters, and gods, as well!” 





So spake the Lord Vairéchana, in order to communicate the former history of Pairnavijaya 
and Kufijarakarna,— “See, defenders of the four corners of the earth, these are the fruits when 
men have regard to the Sacred Law.”’ 


«Q Lord and Master! We, your sons, offer you lowly homage. Yes, Master, such was the 
past of Pirnavijaya and Kufjarakarna. Yes, the past has been the cause and reason why he 
was not longer punished in Yama’s kingdom and underwent the five states of worldly suffering,” 


“ Ah, my children! defenders all of the four quarters, see the fate, as the consequence of actions 
in a former state, of one who knows the Sacred Law: he does not long undergo pain and torment,” 


* Amen, so is it, Master!” 


Immediately, with lowly bows, they made their parting salutation to the Lord, and asked for 
permission to return, each to his own heaven, Let this be to human beings an example worthy 
to be followed: he who knows how to respect the Sacred Law, returns to his own heaven. 


Quickly! Immediately, all the gods took their departure with a lowly reverence. Pdrnavijaya 
remained behind, He took leave of his well-beloved :— “O little mother! I take leave of you in 
order to follow my elder brother Kuvjarakarna, and to practise asceticism for a while. I wish to 
atone for my guilt towards Yamadhipati and the Lord. Great is my obligation to them: 
I have to thank them for my life; a debt which I can never sufficiently repay. So, go back little 
mother, accompanied by the Vidyddharas and the Vidyddharis. Go, little mother !” 


“QOelder brother Parnavijaya! I wish to practise asceticism with you. I will live and die 
with you. I cannot live far from you.” —~Kusumagandhavati wept bitterly. 


*O Kusumagandhavati, my lass! it is absolutely forbidden that anyone who practises 
asceticism should take a woman with him, It is far from my thoughts to practise asceticism for 
long ; after twelve years I shall return; go back now, little mother.” 


“OQ elder brother Parnavijaya, I have not yet had my fill of loving you, elder brother 
Pirnavijaya!’ 


Thereupon Kusumagandhavati went homewards, weeping all the way, and accompanied by the 
Vidyddharas and Vidyadharis. Quickly ! Away! Without lingering on the way she came to Indra’s 
heaven, where she occupied herself in prayer and pious meditation, 


When Kusumagandhavati had departed, Piirnavijaya took leave of the Lord:—- “O Lord 
and Master ; I ask for permission to take leave, and, for a time, to practise asceticism,” This was 
granted to him and was not refused, And he departed, 
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Presto! Gone! Without lingering on the way he came to the north-east foot of the holy 
Mahaméru. There was no one else whom he met, except Kufijarakarna, With shouts of joy, 
Kufjarakarna greeted and entertained him. After that they went to make a hermitage, and, when 
it was fittingly arranged inside, they began their Samddhe practices, How then did they practise 
asceticism? What was cold was made still colder ; what was hot was made still hotter ; a handful of 
rice ; a drop of water ; a pinch of salt, and in fact without allowing themselves to make it taste sweet. 
For some time they practised asceticism ; and when the twelve years were ended, the grace of the 
Lord was granted them: Parnavijaya and Kufijarakarna became Siddhas, and returned to their 
heaven which was called the Siddha-heaven. 





ORIGIN OF THE QORAN., 


BY DR. HUBERT GRIMME. 
(Translated by G. K. Nariman.) 


Iszan, like most of the great religions of the world, is based upoa a Sacred Book, as a prooi 
of the truth of its doctrines, But in its case the interdependence of the religion and the book is 
remarkably close, inasmuch as its origin coincides with the appearance of Islamic teaching, 
and thus between the two an indissoluble relation has naturally developed. 


The common name of the holy book is Qoran, which means “ reading.”* It is one of the several 
designations used by Muhammad to denote the revelations communicated to him by God. And 
indeed with bim each single revelation, as well as the whole course of inspiration, is Qordn, It must 
he, therefore, regarded as an act of fatal narrow-mindedness that later generations restricted the term 
to the tencts fixed in writing, and further discerned in the collection a unity designed by the Prophet. 
But we should act more in conformity with Muhammad's intentions, if we considered each of the 114 
component sections of the Qordn as a whole, but the entire collection as a fragment of the Prophet's 
dogmas. 


Muhammad commenced with religious discourses. To judge from the terse, obscure, and ill-balanced. 
structure of these sections, it is impossible that the oldest Stirag should repeat the very words of the 
sermons, That the sermons could have been first written down before delivery is out of the question. 
He claimed indeed for his preachings divine verity and celestial origin, but not that they were delivered 
to man verbatim in God’s words. When he had preached like this for a year, the necessity appeared to 
him of clothing on his own account, and in the interest of the faith, the essential parts of his discourses 
in a permanent form, taking care that the first happily turned periods were not lost in the process. 
The ultimate object of this novel departure was to make his precepts easier, as is attested by the 
Qordm in occasional phrases, which we have to look upon as the earliest testimony to the fixing and 
final determination of the texts of the revelations. 


Siira 57, 17. (Refrain.) We have made the Qorén (i. e., our heavenly prelection) easy of 
‘nouleation. Would not then more people accept the preaching ? 

Sira 44, 58, We bave made it (the Qordn) easy in thy own tongue, only to this end that it 
may be preached. 

Siva 19, 97. We have made it easy in thy tongue so that thou mayest therewith announce 
joy to the God-fearing and warn the contumacious. 

Stra 73, 20. “Recite, then, of the divine prelection what has been rendered easy. 


By the significant expression “ making easy” the Prophet conld not but have meant the final 
determination of the wording of a number of didactic homilies. That the fixing of the text was 


1 [For the meaning of the- term “ Arabic Qorfn,” see Dz. Hirschfeld, ante, Vol, XXIX. p. 146. Palmer, 
8, B, E. Vol VI. lvii. —Ts.] 
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not undertaken all at once, but was a process of gradual evolution, is indicated by the objection of 
Muhammad's opponent, to whom the fragmentary nature of the doctrines seemed to ill-accord with the 
dignity of heaven-sent communications. 


Séra 25, 34. The infidels say “ Would the whole Qordn were revealed in one piece,” No, it 
must be thus (as it is) to fortify thy heart. 


Siva 17,107. We have sent it down as a “reading” and have divided it into sections that 
thou mayest recite it unto man on varying occasions. 


In the same section, verse 80 shows that the official form was employed as the text for the 
daily prayers of the order, 


Stra 17, 80. Say the prayer from the setting of the sun till the darkening of the night, and 
the Qordn of daybreak (that is, the matins constructed out of verses from the Qordn), for at the 
time the witnesses are present (angels or God). 


From the crystallization of the text to the committing of the same to writing was a small step, 
which Muhammad at all events took towards the close of his missionary efforts at Mecca, The sole 
reliable proof of this lies in the appearance of the word Stra to denote the Qoranic section. 
A word of Hebrew origin, it primarily means a layer of bricks, then secondarily a line of writing, 
and lastly a piece of writing, It is in the last sense that Muhammad adopts it in the Mecean Siiras 
11 and 10, 


Stra 11, 16. They say “he has fabricated it (the Koran).” Reply: “Then bring ten Sirus 
of this species of your own invention and eall to your aid all accessible beings, save God, if ye be 
truthful.” 


Séra 10, 38. This Qordn is not of the kind which could be composed but with the help of God, 


rather is it a confirmation of the foregoing drawn from the Book of the Lord of the worlds without 
deceit. 


Siva 10, 89. Or they say “‘Has he composed it himself?” Reply: ‘Then bring a Sira of 
the like kind, ete.” 


Similarly, the ante-Medinian Siira, 2, 21. 


During the Medinian period revelation and Sara were convertible terms, which Ied 
Muhammad at the time to hare most of the fresh revelations written down as they came. And this is 
corroborated by the traditions which assert that the Prophet had employed several amanuenses 
for taking down the inspirations, namely, Abdullah ibn Sa’ad bin Abisarh, Zaid bin Thabit, also 
Hanthala bin Rebia, to whom he dictated ihe verses, Whether he bad recourse to extraneous. 
assistance in Mecca, too, is not recorded. Hence it is possible that at that time Muhammad 
was his own scribe. I cannot share the view repeatedly advanced that he wag 
unversed in reading and writing. Universal consideration, allusions in the Qordn, and the report 
of tradition point to the contrary. As an inhabitant of a city which participated in the commerce of 
the world, himself a tradesman, whom business often took to the civilized countries of the N orth, 
Muhammad, without a knowledge of writing, would have been an exception among his class of Arabs, 
who can be proved to have reached this stage of culture centuries before.2 And it must be borne in 
mind that the Prophet, immediately after he had immigrated to Medina, a city lower than Mevea in 
the scale of civilization, established a school for writing and carried on hig diplomatic intercuurse, 
internal and foreign, in writing by preference, 


IPF PRT gr 


J. Huting: Ginaitische Inscrifien, Einlettung, XII. 

® [Hirechfeld, op. cit., discusses the question: ‘Was Muhammed able to writeP”? D 

: ; pala . r. Wellhausen has 
published the correspondence of the Prophet in his Shizzen und TV orarbeiien, IV. Though himself dotighting i 
the title of the ‘illiterate Prophet,’ and abstaining, whether from inability or design, from the use of poumanship 
al nd poe eae with a jealous eye upon the art. The poorer captives taken at Bedx were offered their 
release on condition that they taught a certain number of Medina Citizens to write. A 
Medina were not so generally educated as the ite, And although the people of 


People of Mecca, yet many are noti i 
before Islam.” — Muir, Life of Mahomet, XVIIL—Tr] Sense a neTAng beca: able to writs 
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Had not a certain practice in inditing awakened the Prophet to a sense of the importance of 
the art of writing, his official documents could not have been so abundant, much less could they 
have assumed the practical form which we perceive in the papers preserved to us. In a few places 
the Qordn attests the fact that its author was not illiterate, At least they demonstrate the subordi- 
nation of the written to the recited Qordn, 


Siira 69, 44-46. In case he (Mahomed) had fabricated foolish things about us, we had 
seized him by the right hand, then cut through his vein. 


Here the idea of catching hold of the right hand can have no other sense, but that it 
should be done with a view to restraining the activity exercised by the organ, or, in other 
words, to disable him for writing. Verse 47 of Sura 29, ‘“‘ Thou was not wont to recite a hitdb 
before, nor to transcribe one with thy right hand,” confirms, on the one hand, the phases in 
the development of the Qordn mentioned above, first open-air oral simple discourses, then 
transcription of the same, and on the other indicates the Prophet’s ability to write and the 
employment of the same for the purposes of his doctrinal disquisitions. 


Lastly, the traditions specify a succession of instances of the use of the pen by the Prophet.* 
If some of them do not stand the test of careful scrutiny, collectively they present one more 
argument to support the theory we have advanced ; while not one valid evidence bears out 
his imputed illiteracy. 


It is wholly arbitrary to force into the epithet of Ummi, which Muhammad applies to himself 
sometimes in the Medinite Siras, the meaning of ignorance of reading and writing. For 
assuredly the sobriquet was designed to imply nothing beyond this that he was theologically 
anschooled, had not studied the usual Jewish Scriptures, and by consequence was untaught. 


‘‘Ummi” is merely the Arabic rendering of the Hebrew Amm Haares,5 people of the 
earth (or worldly-minded people as contra-distinguished from the religiously erudite Rabbi). 
We may therefore take it for certain that the Prophet was acquainted with the art of writing, 
and that he practised it himself in his simple environments of Mecca, but that in Medina, 
owing to the increasing pressure of work, he availed himself of extraneous aid to transcribe 
Qoranic Sections and his deerees. 


Practical considerations induced Muhammad to have the Qordéu committed to writing, as 
he had previously fixed its text. In this written form the verses served either as prayers or 
didactic axioms for public and private uses to the Islamic fraternity.® 


But it was not requisite for God’s Word to be in writing in order to prove itself a heavenly 
errand. The Qordn tells us that no written revelation, which as such was palpable or com- 
prehensible, could have convinced the Meccans, so that he delivered side by side sermons and 
al-fresco harangues, But as time went’on, it did not escape Muhammad that the written form 
was much the most adapted to whatever required the utmost precision, — regulations, ritual 
ordinances, decisions of questions propounded, or proclamations, — and thus he turned the 
Siras into a species of official organ for announcing important events. Nevertheless it is 
ene eee etre AA CAE ES Te a 

& Néldeke’s Gesch. d. Qorans, 8 seg. The written order to fight with which Muhammad despatched Abdallah 
bin Jahsh and seven more of bis adherents to the valley of Nakhla must at all events have been drawn up by him 
or signed, for else these eight men could scarcely have ventured to profane the holy month by bloodshed. 

5 Néldeke, ibid. p. 10, is on the right tract explaining that umm signifies that Muhammad was not versed in 

_the holy books and that he knew the truth only through inspiration; but he does not see the close connection with 
amm haares. By “people of the earth’? were not designated the heathens (Gojim), but such Jews whose learning 
was not adequate for them to know and observe the law with the rabbinical commentaries ; or as Muhammad 
expresses it: Among them are Ummiwho do not know the book except in a subjective sense (Stra 2,73). The 
Qordn at first (16, 121) translates amm haares correctly by putting people for umm, later on it forms from it the 
convenient adjective ummi, [Akbar is called ummt by Jahangir in his Wag’ di-+t-Jahangir!. Dawson ina note says ‘ 
that Umouzi means ‘‘one who can neither read nor write, an idiot.” — History of India, by H, Elliot, VI., 290. — Tr.] 
® See Stira 33, 94. : 
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not improbable that what he had inscribed had already previously, on the occasion of Friday 
sermons, been delivered and perhaps also usually greatly amplified by him. What was once 
inscribed could not evanesce into naught. It permeated, one after another, all the strata of 
the fraternity. And we are enabled by it to comprehend the various moods in which the 
enthusiastic and the luke-warm believers received the appearance of a fresh revelation. 








Stra 47, 22. The believers say, “ Would that a Sira were sent down,” but when a peremptorr 
Siira is revealed in which war is enjoined, thou seest the feeble of faith looking towards you as if death 
had already overtaken them. 


Stra 9, 65. The waverers are afraid lest a Sira should be revealed against them, reflecting 
the thoughts of their hearts. 


The motive of the earlier Sdras was to affect the faithful in a religious way. In Medina this 
motive was superseded by unmixed secular aspirations. Many a Muslim was sensible, and painfully 
so, to the lack of the didactic element. 


Sidra 9, 125. When a Stra is revealed many believers say, ‘‘ Which of you has it confirmed in 
his faith?” 


To which Muhammad replied somewhat thus:—It works on the genuine believers in different ways 
from vacillators, adding to the faith of the former, and to the infidelity of the latter. Notwithstanding 
the importance which attaches to the written Siras of Muhammad’s mission, it were bold to assume 
that the dogmas orally inculcated did not pass for the Word of God. The system of Muhan- 
madan tenets, as embodied in the written sections of the Qordz, can be constructed only by a 
combination of widely scattered and mutually dispersed reflections. It is not laid down in a compact 
shape on one page, which argues that they were written only as occasion required. Besides, it would 
seem that the Qordn does not repeat without gaps the entire teaching of Islam. To give one instance 
the injunction of circumcision is nowhere mentioned, Finally, the high estimation in which the 
traditions, which presumably represent the Prophet’s instructions delivered by word of mouth, are 
held, and which, from the times of the oldest Khalifas downwards, are considered as religious law 
indicates that oral and inscribed dogmas passed current almost without distinction as somuianinieationn 
from God.’ It may be imagined that once the bulk of the revelations were crystallized in definite 
wording, it was impossible to the Prophet to tamper them with alterations or erasures. And yet this 
has occurred often enough, as is conspicuous from the text itself of our Qordn., No change, indeed 
could have equalized the inequality of single Sections. Nor could it have wholly éliminatad ths 
peculiarity of the Qordn, which in a manner simultaneously exhibits flower and fruit. But where the 
gaps in the seams between two views, distant from each other in time, were too widely yawning i. 
where a second or subsequent thought had usurped the place of a preceding imperfcet one sink 
always happy eomendation was made, which we can trace to none other than Muhammad, | 


The commencement of this revision took place im the Meccan period. The Prophet had here 
suffitient temerity to simply expunge from his Sdras untenable propositions and to substitute corrections 


instead. Thus he burked verses out of the Siras 58 and 21, which gav is j 
) e tok : ° 
towards the ancient Arabian idol worship.® : oxen of his inclination 


Both tradition and this present form of the verse confess the change, Nor can this have been 
a solitary case. In excuse or justification of such procedure, which doubtless made his adherents 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 

7 [In fact, the Sunna was held at the close of the first centu 
: ry and thereafter to be i 

Qordn : At Sunna Kadiya ala-l-Qoran wa layea al-Qoran bikadin ala-l-Sunna, i. e., the Sunna SE a to re 

Sorts ae nee ter See Goldziher’s brilliant Entwickelung der Hadith, pp. 19-20, where authorities peti t ; 

. who advocate the abrogation of Qoranio commandments in favour of principles espoused by th pees 

Wa nasakha al Kitab bil-Sunna, etc. — TR.] y the Sunna: 

®* [For a temporary compromise with Al-Huzza, Allat 


: and Manat, th i +42 
his subsequent emphatic recantation, attributing the iapaa: nat, the most important heathen deities, and 


to suggestion of Satan, see Palmer, op. cit. XX VII. — Tr.} 
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sceptical of the verity of God’s Word, the blame of the erroneous reading of the verse was imputed 
to Satan. 


Stira 22,51. We never sent thee an apostle or Prophet, but in whose thought, as he meditated, 
Satan infused something, But God erases what is traceable to Satan and produces a communication 
in its true shape. 


Ti this quotation proves alterations in the oral teachings, we can cite another which establishes 
the same of verses out of the written Séras with tolerable certainty. 


Sira 16,103. When we change one communication (verse) for another — and God must know 
best what He sends down — they say ‘‘ Thou art an impostor. But most of them do not understand 
anything of it.’’ 

At Medina, in view of the numerous innovations in the domain of religion which Muhammad 
inaugurated, the necessity to modify earlier injunctions was urgent, but much more difficult was it 
to justify it, for the critical eyes of the Jews were directed towards all the Prophet’s doings. He 
could no longer own that he annulled his former principles, because they were wrong (wrong through 
Satan’s insidious suggestions) —- but he pleaded that God, Who was beyond control, had elected to 
exchange one beneficent gift for another, equally good or superior. 


Stra 2,100. When we (God) cancel a written revelation or forget (an oral one) we bring 
instead a better or its like. Knowest thou not that God can do everything. 


Thus he gave himself the warrant to insert as much new and improved matter into the old 
Stéras as he wished, and, unless we are greatly deceived, about this time there arose the class of mixed 
Siiras, semi-Meccan, semi-Medinian, whose genesis has long been attributed to what is called the 
first redaction of the Qordn.° We may mention some examples which betray obvious marks of 
later emendations. Such are all the verses treating of Abraham’s relations with Mecca and 
Qa‘aba; such also areall passages relating to the explanation and defence of the strange phrase 
“Nineteen are set over the fire of Hell,” 

Smaller addenda are recognizable by the circumscribing particle tlla, except, which is prefixed 
to them, These supplementary postscripts are joined on to what, without them, were too sweeping 
assertions, To give an illustration or two. 

Stra 81, 27-29. This is only an exhortation to the worlds, to him who would conduct himself 
aright — but your wish will avail you nothing, except when Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, 
so wills it, 

Stra 76, 29-81. This is an admonition, Let him hold on who will to the path leading to his 


Lord, but your wish will avail you nothing, except when Allah so wills it. He the knowing, 
He leads into His mercy whom He pleases, and for the miscreants an agonizing chastisement has He 


prepared, 

The additions tagged on to these two passages were, as will be pointed out further on, the out- 
come of the doctrine of pre-destination preached subsequent to the original verses. 

Sira 87, 6-7. We will cause thee to read so that thou wilt forget nothing — except what 
God wills, for He knows the apparent and the hidden. 


Here the reservation must have been supplied at the same time with verse 100 of Sura 2. 


Siira 26, 224-228. It is the poets whom the erring follow. Dost thou not see them roaming 
about every valley and speaking things which they practise not themselves — save those who 
believe, perform righteous deeds, and oft remember God; they are succoured when they 
have unjustly suffered. But they who treat them unjustly shall know how ill it will fare with them. 


2 M. Klamroth: 50 Alteste Suren, 1. 
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The exemption in favour of virtuous poets from the general rebuke was appended to the Stra as 
a piece of courtesy towards Hassan ibn Thabit and Kab ibn Malik,?° who acted as panegyrists of the 
Prophet in Medina. 


Muhammad bethought him of a similar course when he added a note to the text, in order 
to lighten the duties previously imposed or to curtail too comprehensive statements, He had 
enjoined on his disciples, for instance, in Sdra 73, prolonged vigils, But whenin Medina he wanted 
no longer to bring up ascetics but warriors, he added alengthy verse by way of conclusion, which 
attenuated the grinding obligation to a minimum, At another juncture it was promised to the 
brotherhood, with a view to stimulating their belligerent spirit, that twenty of them would slay twe 
hundred infidels, a hundred of them a thousand. Doubtless as a result of mortifying experience, 
presently verse 67 was disclosed, according to which, in future, a hundred of the faithful were to 
vanquish only twice as many, a thousand only two thousand of the opponents. This was what God 
meant by lightening his revelations. 


When Muhammad himself became undisputable master of Medina and was disposed to account 
for his doings to none, the call for revoking or modifying older enactments in favour of new 
sat lightly on his heart, His will was for the moment law, and it was tacitly assumed that the 
earlier had no validity in the face of the more recent decrees. What God ordained was simply 
indisputable. Solong as the Prophet lived with unlimited authority and domineered over the thoughts 
and acts of his order, this state of things endured, But when, alter his demise, the next generations 
addressed themselves to solve philosophically the problem bequeathed to them by the Prophet, then 
were sprung upon them so many contradictions in the Islamic verities that they seized upon the most 
desperate means to stifle them, The most conspicuous of them is the theory of abrogator and 
the abrogated, Nassikh and Mansukh, which was pursued to the extreme. 


The exegetes originally began with the rational principle that when a later passage affirmed the 
contrary of what an earlier one inculcated, the latter had no more validity and was therefore abro~ 
gated. But then there was the article of belief to be reckoned with, agreeably to which the Qordn 
contained divine and consistent truth. They had therefore to steer between these Sceylla and 
Charybdis of Moslem theology. All sorts of secondary meanings were read into the Qoranic nasakha 
(2, 100, seg.), such as to alter, to transpose, to annul, and hence arose the possibility to 
rescind a text at pleasure, This procedure, invented by the sophistical Ibn Abbas, was employed 
in a variety of ways by the theological authorities, who came after him. Some held that a Qoranic 
passage was invalid, if the tradition taught its contrary; others conceded the invalidity only when 
the discrepancy was in the Qorén itself ; a third set would limit the abrogations to passages embody- 
ing command or prohibition — they would not admit of them in cases of promise or threat. Many 
maintained that the abrogated sentences were confined to the Medina Siras against those who would 
have them scattered over the whole Qordn. We can cite several other theories to which the investi- 
gation of the question has given rise (see Izk@n, II, 21), They place in a suspicious light the 
vaunted harmony of the Qordn. To this day therefore the problem remains unsolved: how 
much of the Qoran has the force of undisputed validity ; though there is a general consensus 
as to the necessity of abrogation in 21 cases (Ithdn, IL. 28).* Since, however, the tradition demands 
that none shall interpret the Book of God, who has not previously ascertained the abrogating and the 


abrogated verses, it follows that properly no Moslim can address himself to the task of elucidating 
the Qordn. 


In spite of the various corrigenda, the less Muhammad succeeded in ensuring a coherent 
unity to his Sdras, the more indifferent he grew to investing them with the external appearance of 
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4° (Hassan, briefly noticed in Brockelmann’s Geschichte der Arad. Litteratur F i i 
an ; : . For Kab bin Malik, to be 
distinguished from Kab bin Zubair, whom the Prophet presented with his mantle: see Muir (XVI) — Tz.) 
1 [See Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam, and Hirschfeld, loc. cit. — Tr,] 
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a well-arranged collection. The Sdras were indeed before him completely written, but, to follow 


the tradition, not in a uniform manner, some were on parchment, some on palm-leaves, a few on 
shoulder-blades. 


Still we need not perhaps imagine that they were quite inscribed after such a primitive fashion; 
and some sort of method must have been observed as they were recited. Wecan infer the latter 
with tolerable probability from the alphabetical symbols affixed to the several Siras. It is well 
nigh certain that they served as seals to mark groups of co-ordinate Siiras. All Siiras are, however, 
not so distinguished, which show that all were not so arranged. Taken as a whole it was not 
requisite that the Séras should have a conclusion, for till shortly before Muhammad’s decease 
the fount of revelations continued to usher something or other new into light. Hence, to be agit is 
in its present sense, the Qordén was devoid of a fixed sequence one after another of its Sirds, next it 
lacked redaction of its text on a consistent principle ; two seemingly unimportant features, but which, 
as time wore on, became indispensable for the unalloyed perpetuation of the collection and its 
practical employment as a code of the genuine dogmas. The Khalifa Abu Bakr supplied the first 
deficiency, the Khalifa Othman the second: that is the meaning of the two so-called redactions. 


Zaid bin Thabit, the chief authority for the detailed circumstances touching the writing 
of the Qordn, reports (/ikdn, I. 60): We (¢.¢., he and another scribe) used to put together 
(Arabic, allafa) the fragments of the Qordn. That is to say, they put or strung together the 
separate revelations into Siiras a procedure which can still be easily recognized in the long 
Medina chapters. When the same Zaid says (Itkdn, 1. 60): ‘ When the Prophet died, the Qordn 
was not yet combined or put together”; the verb jamaa here used can only signify the com- 
bining of individual Siiras into a whole. The /tkdn accordingly very properly decides: ‘‘ The 
Qorde was committed to writing even during the life-time of the Prophet, but was not yet 
unitedly put together as a whole in any single place, nor arranged (muratéab) with reference to 
the order of the Séras.” 


As for the import of the symbols placed at the head of the Stiras, various conjectures 
have been hazarded, both by native scholars and European investigators. We may leave out of 
account the Fastern glossators, since all probability is against them. Of European savants, 
Noldeke in his Geschtchie des Qordns (p. 215, seg.) was of opinion that these letters did not 
originate with Muhammad, but were the marks by which the possessors of the copies used by 
Zaid had designated their own property ——in a word, monograms.” In the Ortentalischen 
Skizzew (p. 50, seg.) he replaces this theory by another, and according to which the charac- 
terizations are to be traced to the Prophet, who intended them to impart to his recitals 
a mysterious solemnity without bearing any special sense. I cannot concur in the view that 
Muhammad strove after effect in such strange fashion. It is probable that he employed these 
signs to mark out the groups of chapters, which were to stand together, thus introducing 
some sort of order in the sequence of the Séras, And, in fact, as a rule, the Séras, with 
a like symbol, are placed in a continuous series; such, for instance, are Séras 10 to 15 bearing the 
distinguishing letters aa-l-r, Stras 26 to 28 t-s-m, and Siras 40 to 46 h-m, We perceive an 
example of exception or irregularity in two groups, Sdras 2-3 and 29-82, both with aa-l-m, 
which stand asunder. The oversight probably lies at the door of Zaid, The critical Suyuti’* 
cannot refrain from surmising that it was Muhammad from whom the notations emanated 
(Itkan, I. 67). Itis beyond our knowledge altogether whether the letters represent abbrevia~ 
tions of any names or ideas.’* While these ‘seals ” are always reckoned as part of the text of 
the chapters, the superscriptions or headings are regarded as later accretions. Nevertheless 
some of them at least might well date from Muhammad’s day, ¢. g., the Chapter of the Heifer, 

12 [See also, ante, Vol. XXX. p. 519. — Ep.] 
18 [One of the most prolific writers of Islam. Wiistenfeld (Dis Geschichtschreiber der Araber, 506, gives more 


details of his interesting life than Brockelmann permits himself in his History of Arabic Literature,-—~ TE. ] 
. it (Still Dr. Hirschfeld’s endeavour to explain the cyphers is worthy of study. -— TR. ] 
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the denomination of the second Sira., For so early as in the initial years of the reign of Abn 
Bakr, ‘‘O men of the Stira of the Cow!” was the resounding shtddoleth of the Muslims fighting 
against Musailima, the false prophet. 

We have the following account as to the occasion of Abu Bakr’s endeavours to put 
together the Qordn, In the rebellions which broke out on the death of Muhammad almost 
throughout Arabia, but especially in the sanguinary struggle with Musailima, the religions and 
political leader of the Rebia Clan, the ranks of the old approved expounders of the Qordn Were 
so thinned that Omar perceived in it a peril to the pure lore of Muhammadan teachings, and 
urged the Khalifa Abu Bakr to prepare the collection of all the stray sections of the Qoran 
in one authentic compilation. The Khalifa, of conservative proclivity, at first resisted the 
new-fangled notion, which exceeded what Muhammad himself had done in this direction. But on 
more pressure from Omar he commissioned the young and gifted Zaid ibn Thabit, Muhammad’ 
last amanuensis, to undertake a complete compilation of the Qordn. The work he had to cope 
with was, looked at in modern light, not too heavy. We are told that the material was mostly 
ready to hand in the house the Prophet once occupied, and, in cases of doubtful readings, 
numerous other copies of the Stas in the possession of the fraternity could be requisitioned for 
collation. (Itkdn, I. 62.) When, however, he is alleged to have exclaimed, “If they had 
imposed upon me the task of moving a mountain from its position it would not have been 
heavier than what they commanded me,” the utterance was not too extravagant in the mouth 
of one unaccustomed to philological research. Once Zaid set about the work, it did not take 
him long to transcribe the Qordn on separate pieces of parchment and to arrange the Sivas into 
one volume, When it was finished, Abu Bakr kept the compilation as his own property. At 
his death it came into Omar’s hands, and next it passed into the possession of Uafsa, daughter 
of Omar and former wife to the Prophet. 


We can do no more than conjecture at the method which guided Zaid in preparing the 
volume. Before every thing he must have striven after and attained completeness, for subse- 
quent zealous investigations could hunt ont not more than seven, some say nine, frayments, and 
these of trifling contents, which were proved to be Qoranic. Zaid put together the bulk of the 
Séras from the standpoint of length, those of greatest extent first, then those of moderate 
compass, and finally the briefest ones. Since the last category comprised a larger number, to 
all appearance he attempted to arrange them chronologically, though with equivocal SUCCESS, 
the short Medina Stiras, which are mostly combined in groups, being shoved in between the 
Meccan. Finally, he did not venture to displace the sections which the Prophet had already 
strung together by alphabetical marks. 


As the tradition has it, the criterion he adopted for determining the genuineness of sections was 
to have each attested as such by two men of credit.16 But it is very strange that this precaution is con~ 
spicuous by absence in any one of the traditions emanating from Zaid himself; nay, his own version is 
that he found the last Sidra with Abu Kohdaima and then inserted it in the volume, (than, I. 60.) It 
would appear that the tradition of two witnesses to a Stira was an imitation of the passage in 
Qoriin, which speaks of keeping two witnesses in negotiating a loan, 


Whatever fault we find with Zaid’s execution of the work, it was the achievement of a man who 
was qualified for it as few others of the community were. To impute to himor evento Abu Bakr and 
Omar, as do De Sacy and Weil, dishonest intentionsin the compilation is to translate without cogent 
reasons the theological perfidies in the times of the Omayyads and Abbassides to the infaney of Islam, 
which was immune from partisan propensities.” Our Qordn betrays no personal tendencies beyond 


15 Beladhuri, Liber eapugnat, p. 39. nee tn 
16 Itkan, I. 62 (tradition of el-Laith bin Saad). 


17 (The Shia sectarians accused Othman of having taken liberty with 500 words of the Qordn and in particular 


of having mutilated Sdra 25, verse 80. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, IL., iii; Ndldeke’s Gesch, de K 


orans, 
Dp. 216-220, As regards Stra 25,-verse 30, sae Sale’s Koran, p. 272, and the note there from Beidhami, — Tr] 
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what the Prophet himself avowed, There is in all conscience little in eulogy of his nearest acolytes, 
those political pillars, of Isl4m. All the luminous rays which fall on earth converge about the image 
of the Prophet and him alone,!8 


Abu Bakr did not claim for his collection of the Qordn that it was prepared for universal 
currency in Islim, rather was it, as Noldeke”® rightly points out, a matter of private concern. Under 
his and Omar’s Khaltfate everyone was at liberty to use that one of the vari@ lectiones of the Qoran 
with which he was familiar. Moreover, rival compilations, like those by Obay ibn Kab, Muad iba 
Jebel, and Abu Zaid, were permitted to circulate unchecked.*0 


But with the accession of Othman to power, these conditions were reversed, When the combined 
Islamic forces of Syria and Babylonia marched upon Armenia, such serious difference in the ways ot 
reciting the Qordn between the two divisions of the army was brought to light that Hodaifa ibn 
el Yaman informed the Khalifa of it and earnestly implored him to remedy the evil. Othman borrowed 
from Hatsa Abu Bakr’s copy of the Qordn, and gave it to a commission of four men, who knew at 
first-hand the Meccan as well as the Medina Séiras, charging them each to make one transcription in a 
book-form. The commission comprised the renowned Zaid bin Thabit of Medina and three Koreishites, 
Abdullah bin az-Zubair, Saad bin ‘al-As, and Abdurrahman ibn al-Harith, Othman enjoined on 
them to set down in the dialect of the Koreish those words about which they were not unanimous, 
for the Qordn was disclosed in the latter idiom. There were thus prepared four copies of identical 
text. ach one of them was deposited in Medina, Kuta, Basra, and Damascus, the four principal cities 
of the Empire, where they claimed canonical authority. By an edict of the Khalifa all other variants 
of the Qordn were to be given to the Hames. Naturally the archtype of the four authentic transcripts, 
Abu Bakr’s compilation, was not included in the order. Hafsa took it back into her possession. 


The old accounts about the so-called second redaction are so perfectly clear that it is 
difficult to understand the divergent opinions on the subject. Néldeke, for instance, states* 
that Zaid ibn Thabit collected all the copies” of the Qordn and brought out his new redaction 
accordingly, after which all the material made use of by Zaid, except Abu Bakr’s Qordn, was 
destroyed. But no writer of credit declares that the four commissioners consulted other texts 
besides that of Abu Bakr. 


Properly speaking, they should be called not redactors, but transcribers. The mandate to 
consume”? all the Qordus with a dissimilar reading could by no possibility have resulted in such 
niter annihilation that none of the earlier Séiras could survive. For indubitably there must 
have remained many in the hands of the Muslims, which either already represented the same 
wording with the Othmanic text or were subsequently altered to tally with it. 


Lt is impossible that the difference between the redaction of Abu Bakr and that of 
Othmin was anything more than the difference between a less careful manuscript text and a 
critical edition. The collaboration of Zaid precluded any considerable change in the text- 
The same individual was scarcely in a position, much less could he acquiesce in it, to issue two 
widely varying redactions. Finally, it is only thus that we can comprehend the remarkable 
fact that not a solitary voice was raised against the Qordn of the abhorred Khalifa, whose 
political measures made him enemies on all hands. But it was the copy of the most revered 
Abu Bakr which he carefully examined and to which he gave the most extensive currency. 


Ib has been a time-honored belief in the Hast, and one still more familiarly known in Hurope, 
that Othman’s services to the Qoran surpass that of Abu Bakr. From what has been discussed 
above it will appear that the two Khalifas are made to exchange parts. The collector, or the 
ite EC RE nn me EST ear 
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18 Tf deception was intended, it were easy to fill in the palpable gaps in the Qordn and to have determined the 
succession after the Prophet’s demise by the interpolation of a few lines. 
19 Gesch. des Qordns, p. 203. 20 Bukhari, II. 286. 21 Gesch. des Qordns, p. 205. 
22 In his Orientalischen Shizzen, p, 08, he adds: “ which they (the four copyists) could get at,” 
93 «Tear to pieces,’’ according to a various reading, =. 
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compiler, Abu Bakr, must take precedence of the copyist Othman, as is likewise opined by 
al Harith al Mahasibi.24 “Othman is,” al Harith says, “‘commonly credited with the collection 
of the Qordn. But itis not so. Othman merely guided the people to the acceptance of a uniform 
reading, which was selected by him in co-operation with old companions about him, because he 
was afraid of possible schisms between the Babylonian and the Syrian, on account of the divers 
readings of the vowels. But Abu Bakr merits pre-eminence as the compiler of the Qoranic 
Sections which were current. 


The rest of the history of Qoranic text is briefly told. Its early compilation, its character 
as the most sacred heirloom from God and Muhammad, of necessity led to such anxious assiduity 
bestowed on its immaculate perpetuation as has been devoted to few other books in the world, 
Every zeal was shown for Othmén’s canonic redaction, the unrivalled excellence of which asserted 
itself without any undue extraneous compulsion. If in private redactions one or two varie 
lecttones kept their ground for a time, before the first century of Islam was out they disappeared 
for want of public interest. The editions of Obay ibn Kab and that of Ibn Masid would appear 
to have lingered the longest. 


At least the exegeées still notice their sequence of Sivas and other textual peculiarities. But 
soon Othman’s redaction came into universal vogue and the readings of this family of manuscripts 
alone commanded respect. Out of it was evolved the art of reading the Qor4n, the principal 
representatives of which lived at the close of the first and the commencement of the second 
century after the Flight.26 


In the third century men set themselves to glean the prescription and commandments, and 
with this presage of methodic treatment of the Holy Writ were joined, in interminable succession, 
the works of commentators, starting with the fundamental production of Tabari,?”7 who mainly 
kept in view the elucidation of the text, and continued with more formal grammatical explana- 
tion by Zamakshari, in whose wake the erudite of the Orient move on to this day. 


(Zo be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIrn CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 96.) 
1796. — No. XIV. 


Fort William the 10th October 1796. Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor 
General in Council of the 8rd October in the Secret Department, 


Agreed that an Order be issued in favor of the Marine Paymaster for Sicca Rupees 5500 to 
enable him to discharge the Freight of the Ship Peggy. 


1797. — No. I, 


Fort William, 6th January 1797. Secretary Marine Board, 2nd J anuary. To G. Barlow 
Hsqr. Secretary to Government. 


Sir, -~ I am directed to transmit you the accompanying Copys of Letters from the Owner and 
Commander of the Brig Peggy stationed at the Andamans, and as she is at present taken up 


. = Thin, I. 63, 25 Ttkdn, 1. 69, 26 For details, seo Gesch. des Qordns, p. 287 seq. 

. [It 18 interesting to notice incidentally that this great exegete and historian, like the best exponents of all 
other Bclenves of the Araby, was of Iranian descent. The superiority of the Aryan to the Semite is nowhere more 
emphatically proved than in the history of the so-called Arab Civilization Of. Prof. Browne, J. RB, .4.8.. 1899 
p. 49 ; also Horn’s History of Persian Literature, — Tr.] ial " 
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for Six Months, from the Ist of August past, the Board request the Orders of the Governor 
General in Council respecting her. 
Tam &e. 
(Signed) G. Taswell Secretary Marine Board, 
Fort William 2nd January 1797. 


Hneclosure No. 1. 
To G. Taswell Esqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 


Sir, —I take the liberty to enclose you a Letter just received from Captain Carey of the 
Brig Peggy, and if you have any orders in behalf of the Honble. Company that you wish I should 
communicate to him, I shall punctually make him acquainted with them, on being favored with your 
instructions. 

Iam &. 
(Signed) William Mordaunt. 
Calcutta, Ind. Jan. 1797. 


Enclosure No. 2. 
W. Mordaunt Esqr. 


Sir, —I suppose long before this you have heard of my disagreeable Situation since I left Calcutta, 
and since 1 wrote to you, all my officers and people died, except two, and one of them I don’t expect 
to live, I left Port Cornwallis with one Man and myself, and after being ten days out, spoke the 
ship Caesar from Penang, who left [let] me have two Topases with three Men. It cannot be 
perceivable to you what I have undergone before my Departure, and after; in 18 days I was in 
Ballasore Roads in 7 fathoms Water, but coming to blow I stood to the Eastward and not having 
hands to take in sail, drove to the Southward, and out of sounding, before I could get them put to 
rights, I was in the latitude of 19.56 N. I stood to the’ Hastward of Point Palmiras one hundred 
miles, hoping to fetch the Board, but found I was dessaved, the wind.being too far to the Northward ; 
on, the 20th made the land to the Southward of the point — at 10 P. M. saw a ship on a wind, 
which bore away to speak us, but not like us in appearance or minurvaris [maneuvres]. I thought 
it more prudent, not having water on board for two days, and the people not able to stand it any 
longer, not having any sort of refreshment for seven Months, to bear away for Gangam, the ship 
continued in chase till Dark, when I altered my Course from N, N. W. to W. 8S. W. for three 
hours, and at day light saw no sign of her as it will take 9 or 10 days to get some moré hands | will 
thank you to send me an order on some body at Ganjam for three hundred Rupees as Thave not 
money sufficient to pay or outfit with me, and know no body at Ganjam. 


I will thank you to acquaint Mrs. Carey I will write to-morrow post. 
Tam &c. 
(Signed) Andrew Carey. 
Gangam 27th December 1796. 


Ordered that the Marine Board be directed to report what means they may deem necessary to. 
afford assistance to the Brig Peggy. 


1797. — No. IL. 
Fort William 10th February 1797. Marine Board. To the Honble. Sir John Shore Baronet 
Governor General in Council. 


Honble. Sir, — We beg leave to lay before you a Letter addressed to us by the Commander of the 
Brig Peggy, which has been in the Service of Government at Port Cornwallis and to refer to you 
the Circumstances stated by the Commander, in his Justification for having left the place without 
orders, as well as to ground his hopes of some consideration for the misfortunes he has Suffered. 
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There appears from Captain Carey’s Account to have been a necessity for leaving the Andamans 
and of course, no blame or breach of Engagement, should, in our Opinion, be imputed to him for 
having done so, In respect to Compensation, as in the agreement for the Peggy it was stipulated that 
every Hixpence should be defrayed by the Owners, and the Company liable to no Claims whatever, on 
Account of the Brig, except for his (sc) monthly hire, nothing else (and no part of that is due to 
the end of January 1797) can be demanded, but if your Honble. Board should desire from motives 
of liberality to Shew attention to his case, we would propose that the relief should be given in either 
of two ways — one is by paying to the Owners without using the Vessel, the two Months hire that 
would be due to complete the Term of your Engagement ending on the 31st of March 1797, and 
Certainly we cannot recommend that She should be ordered to the Andamans to go and return that 
period, or, if yon still be of Opinion a Vessel should be Stationed there that you give Captain Carey 
a Preference by renewing the engagement for the Brig for Six Months from this Time, at the present 
rate. We cannot in all events recommend that any encrease of that rate Should be allowed. 


We have the honor to be &c. 
(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane. 
Fort William the 8rd February 1797, 


Enclosure. 


Gentlemen, I take the earliest opportunity of acquainting you with the arrival of the Brig 
Peggy from the Andamans station and as I left that place without orders from Government I think 
“it necessary to explain to you the cause of my having done so. 


When I had been some time at the Island my Ships Crew became very sickly and the M alady 
encreased so fast that I lost every soulexcept two Europeans one of whom with myself were attacked 
with the same Disorder, in this distressed Situation I determined to make an attempt to gain 
some Board where I could get more people and also to inform you of my having left the Island for 
that purpose as had I remained longer it would have been at the hazard of my own life and that of 
the other two Surviving Men. 


I with much difficulty effected my departure from Port Cornwallis and steered for the Island 
of Norcondum off which I lay in hopes of falling in with some of the China Ships to get assistance, 
T luckily spoke the Ship Caesar, the Captain upon hearing my distress gave me two Men, with this 
reinforcement I steered for Calcutta but after having arrived off the Sand Heads, a Violent Gale 
of Wind came on, which blew away all my Sails and for the Preservation of the Vessel, I was 
obliged to scud before it to Gangam., 


At the Board I used every effort to get a Crew and return to ray Station, but I found there was 
not a Man to be had that would accompany me back, indeed all the people at the place refused to go 
on board my Vessel until I previously gave them Security for my proceeding direct to Bengal, 


Thus situated I judged it most expedient to proceed to Bengal for the purpose of crotting 
a Ships Crew and to acquaint you of my proceedings. My misfortunes did not end here, for the Day 
after I left Gangam, I was boarded by @ French Privateer and plundered of every thing move- 
able in the Vessel, even to my own Cloths, they also hove overboard all my Guns and Ammunition 
and Cut away the only good Anchor and Cable I had remaining to my Bows, and then sent me 
a drift which I beg you will take into your benign Consideration, 


Should you wish to peruse my Journal I shall send it to corroborate the aforesaid relation. 


. ° Uhope Gentlemen you will take into consideration the many hardships I have suffered during 
the, time Ihave been in your Service, and should you think proper to employ the Peggy again on 
the Same Station for, Six Nine or Twelve Months, she will be ready to proceed in the course of a few 
days -—-should ‘I be again -employed I intend to take more Men with me and I hope .you will not 
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think it unreasonable my asking a small encrease of allowance to enable me to provide them and that 
you will order the full Amount of the Stipulated time for which I was engaged to be paid me. 





I am &e. 


(Signed) A. Carey. 
Calcutta 30th January 1797. 


Ordered the Marine Board be informed that Government Admit Captain Carey’s Justification 
of his conduct for leaving the Andamans without orders and of the Alternative submitted by 
the Board in the last Paragraph of their Letter, Government adopt the first Suggestion, and 
Authorize the payment of the two Months hire to the owners of the Peggy, without requiring the 
fulfillment of their engagement. The Board resolve to postpone for the present the taking 
up another Vessel to be stationed at the Andamans, 


(To be continued.) 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 47.) 


Dawk; 8.0. 231, ii, 282, ii, 788, ii, s. o, Jam, 

. 342, i, s. v. Tappaul, 685,1; ann, 1771: s. a, 
232, 1; ann, 1781: s., Compound, 188, i; 
ann, 1803: s, v Hindostan (b), 316, ii; ann, 
1809, 1824, 1943 (3 times) and 1873: 8s », 
232, ii, 

Dawk, To lay a; s. v. 282, ii, twice. 

Dawk banghee; ann. 1873: #2. Bangy (b), 
46, i. 

Dawk-bangy ; s. ». Bangy (b), 46, i. 

Dawk Bearer ; ann. 1796 : s, ». Dawk, 239, i, 

Dawk-bungalow ; s. v. Sudden death, 6538, ii, 

Dawk Bungalow; s.v. 232, ii; ann. 1866: «. v, 
Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dawk bungalow ; ann, 1866: s. ». Nigger, 479, i. 

Dawk-garry; s. 2, Palankeen, 503, i. 

Daxin; s, », Datchin, 788, ii. 

Daxing; s. ». Datchin, 788, ii. 

Dayah ; s. 7. Daye, 232, ii. 

Dayak; .728, ii, footnote. 

Dayas; ann. 1578 and 1618: s. », Daye, 223, i, 

Daye; s, v. 282, ii, 788, ii. 

Dazio; ann, 1840: s. », Dewaun, 240, ii. 

Deaner; s. 2. 283, i. 

Debal; s.». 288, 1; ann. 880, 900 (twice) and 
976: s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, i; ann. 1150: s. z. 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 

Debash ; s. ». Dubash, 252, ii; ann. 1804, 1809 
and 1810: s, », Dubash, 253, i, 


Deberadora ; ann. 1606: s. v. Baroda, 53, i, 

Debil ; ann. 1753: 8, v, Diul-Sind, 792, i. 

Debir; s. v, Dubbeer, 253, i, 

Deb Raja; ann. 1774: s. v. Tangun, 688, i, 
twice, - 

Deb-Rajah ; ann, 1774: s. », Chowryburdar, 
165, ii. 

Deb Rajah; ann. 1774: 8, v. Cooch Behar, 
191, ii. 

Decagini; ann. 1586: 8. v, Ollah, 485, ii. 

Decam; ann. 1598: s. v. India of the Portuguese, 
338, i, s. v. Naik (b), 470, ii, 

Decam; ann, 1568: 8. v. Nizamaluco, 830, u. 

Decan; ann. 1504-5: 8. ». Pardao, 340, i; 
ann. 1510 and 1517: s, v. Deccan, 233, it; 
ann, 1535: 8. o. Canara, 118, i; ann. 
1552: s. v. Bombay, 77, ii, s. 2 Canara, 
118, i, s. v. Deccan, 283, 1; ann, 1558: 
s. v. Concan, 189, ii, s. v, Navait, 475, 
ii, s. v. Cotamaluco, 785, i, s. 2. Nizamaluco, 
830, ii, twice; ann. 1568: s. v. Bear-tree, 58, 
i, s. v Carambola, 128, i, s.e. Nard, 473, it, 
g. 2 Melique Verido, 828,1; ann. 1598: 
s,v. Canara, 118, i, sv. Carambola, 123, 1; 
ann. 1602: 8. v. Pagoda (c), 502, 1; ann. 1608: 
s.v. Deccan, 238, ii; ann. 1667: so. Banyan- 
Tree, 50, ii, s. ». Deccan, 283, it; ann. 1726: 
s.v, Deccan, 288, ii, twice; ann. 1740: a. z, 
Brinjaul, 87, ii; aun, 1753: s. 9. Souba, $49, 
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ii; ann, 1763: s, », Cutcha, 223, 1, & 4 
Souba, 649, ii; ann. 1794: s, v Firinghee, 
270, i. 

Decani; ann. 1516: s. 2. Deccany, 284,1; ann. 
1552: s. v. Deccan, 233, il. 

Decanij; ann, 1552: s. 0. Deccan, 238, i. 

Decanijns ; 522, i, footnote. 

Decanim ; ann. 1533: s.v. Melique Verido, 823, 1. 

Decanins ; ann. 1578: 8. v. Deccany, 234, 3. 

Deccanys ; ann. 1572: s. v, Deccany, 234, 1. 

Decca; ann. 1682: s.v. Dacca, 225, i, 8.2 
Purwanna, 564,i; ann, 1683: s. v, Foujdar, 
973.1, sv. Rogue’s River, 850, 1, twice ; ann. 
1684: s. v. Deloll, 235, ii; ann. 1785: s. v. 
Crore, 214, i, s. v. Ghee, 283, 1. 

Deccan ; s. 2. Bheel, 69, ii, s. ». Bidree, 70, u, 
s. vy. Brinjarry, 87, ii, 3 times, s. v. Calyan, 
114, ii, s. v. Cooly, 192, i, s. v. Custard-Apple, 
991, i, s. v. Cuttack, 224, i, s. » 233, 1 
3 times, s.v, Deccany, 233, ii, 234, i, s. 
Fusly, 274, ii, s. » Guava, 3806, i, s. 
Hilsa, 314, ii, s.o. Hindostan, 316, ii, s. 
Kohinor, 374, ii, s. 2 Koonbee, 375, i, s. 
Kumool, 379, i, s. v. Laterite, 390, i, s. 
Majoon, 411, i, s. » Mango-trick, 426, i, s. 
Monegar, 441, i, s. ». Moong, 444, 1, 8. 
Mysore Thorn, 467, i, s. v. Naik, 470, i, s. 2. 
Patchouli, 517, il, s.v. Payen-ghaut, 522, ui, 
s.v. Pindarry, 538, li, s. ». Regur, 575, li, 8. v. 


sand 
d 


Saffron, 589, i, s. v. Sappan-wood, 600, 1,8. a | 


Seedy, 610, i, s. o. Sircar (c), 688, i, twice, 
s.v. Sola, 646, 1, 8. v. Souba, 649, i, 5. 2, 
Sweet Potato, 678, i, s. v. Telinga, 694, i, s. 2 
Cotamaluco, 784, ti, see 801, i, footnote, s. 2. 
Idalean, 807, 1, s. o. Khot, 813, i, 8.2, 
Madremaluco, 821, i, s. v, Nizam, The, 830, i, 
twice, s. v, Nizamaluco, 830, i, s. v, Sabaio, 
851, ii, 852, 1; ann, 1516: 8. v. Sabaio, 852, i, 
twice, 8.7, Sanguicer, 853, ii; ann. 1520: s. 2. 
Suttee, 668, ii; ann, 1538: s.v, Godavery, 
291, 1, twice; ann. 1554: s, », Choul, 163, i; 
ann. 1563: 8. 7, Moong, 444, ii, s. 7, Idalcan, 
808, i; ann. 1616: s, x. 238, ii; ann, 1632: 
s. 2, Vanjaras, 88,1; ann. 1685: ». x. Choul, 
168,1; ann, 1756: s.v. Lamballie, 383, ii; 
ann. 1/78: s,v, Mort-de-chien, 450, ii; ann. 
1804: s.v. Silladar, 634,i; ann, 1818: s. », 
Vanjaras, 88, ii; ann. 1870: s.v. 233, ii, 
twice; ann. 1878: 8.2. Pariah, 515, ii; ann. 
1884; 9, ». Hindostan, 317, i 


Deccanee; ann, 234, 1861: s. ». Deccany, i, 

Deccani; s. v. Mungeose, 457, 1. 

Deccany; s. 7. 283, ii; ann, 1799: s. v, Ambaree, 
8 ee 

Deck; s. », 284, i. 

Deckan; ann, 1785: s, v. Peon, 528, ii. 

Deconij; ann. 1505: s. v. Narsinga, 474, i. 

Deedong; s. v. I-say, 335, i. 

Deeh ; ann. 1698: s. ». Zemindar, 748, i, 

Deeh Calcutta ; ann, 1698: s.v. Zemindar, 748, i, 

Deen ; s. v. 2384, 1. 

Deepaullee ; ann, 1820: s. ». Dewally, 238, it. 

Deesa; ann. 1849: s. ». Babool, 33, i. 

Degon; ann. 1711: s. v. Achanock (2), 752, ii, 

Deguignes; ann, 1794-5: s. vy. Calay, 111, ii. 

Deh; ann. 1698: s. », Zemindar, 748, i. 

Deheh ; s. v. Koshoon, 375, ii. 

Dehli; s. v. Bahaudur, 36, ii, s. v, Chicane, 146,.ii, 
s, v. Coss, 208, i, s. v. Dustoor, 257, i, 
s. v. Ghilzai, 283, i, 8. » Goojur, 296, i, 
s, v. Hilsa, 314, ii, s. v Hindee, 315, ii, 
s. v. Hindostanee, 317, i, s. v. Jeetul, 
349, i, s. v. Jumna, 358, i, s. v. Khakee, 
365, ii, s. v. Khan, 366, i, 9. 2 Kohinor, 
374, ii, sv. Mace (a), 404, i, 8. ¥. Mogul, 
The Great, 437, i, 3.7, Mobur, Gold, 439, i, 
sv. Oordoo, 488, i, s. v, Punjaub, 561, ii, s. v. 
Tanga, 682, i, 8.2. Bargany, 761, i and ii; 
ann. 1205: s. v. Delhi, 234, i; ann. 1257: 5. », 
Siwalik, 640, ii; ann, 1289: s. v. Ghilzai, 284, i, 
s. v. Qudh, 494, ii; ann, 1290: 8. ». Jeetul, 
349, ii; ann. 1300: s. v. Bengal, 64, ii; ann, 
1310: 8.0. Mabar, 401, ii; ann. 1385: s. 2. 
Telinga, 694, ii, s.v. Umbrella, 726,i; ann. 
1340: s.v, Dawk, 232, i, s. v. Doai, 248, ii; 
ann, 1343: s, » Beiramee, 61, i, s. v. 
Chowdry, 165, i; anu. 1628: « v. Crore, 214, 
i, 8. v. Dam, 228, 1; ann. 1666: s.v, Rains, 
The, 572, ii; ann, 1787: 8, ». Shoocka, 629, 
ii; ann, 1842: 3, » Pucka, 555, ii; ann. 
1850: s.v. Serai (a), 615, i; ann. 1880: s, 2. 
Gram-fed, 301, i, 

Dehli; ann. 1684: s. v. Hll’ora, 262, i. 

Dehly; ann, 1594: s. ». Souba, 649, ii. 

Dehra; s. ». Dhoon, 242, ii, s. 2 Siwalik, 640, 
ii; ann, 1835: s. 1 Siwalik, 642, ii; ann. 
1879: 8, ». Tonga, 709, i. 

Detudar ; s. v. Deodar, 236, ii; ann, 1030: a, ¢. 
Deodar, 236, ii, 

Dekam ; ann. 1750: s. v. Deccan, 233, ii. 
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Dekh ; ann. 1854: 8. 2. Deck, 234, 1, 

Dekhan; s. v, Hobson-Jobson, 319, 1, 

Dekhani; s. 2. Fandm, 265, u. 

Dekh-na; s. v. Deck, 284, 1. 

Delagoa; ann. 1727: s, v, Sofala, 646, 1. 

Delavay; ann. 1868: s. v, Poligar, 544, 1. 

Delect; ann. 1772: 8 v. Daloyet, 227, 1. 

Delegi; s. ». Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Delemi; ann, 1818: s. v. Bendameer, 63, 1. 

Deleng ; s. v. Deling, 234, il. 

Deleuaius; ann. 1615; s. v. Dalaway, 227, 1. 

Delf Beer; ann. 1673: s. » Dancing-girl, 229, 1. 

Delhi; 8. v, 234, i, 788, ii, twice, s. v. Cootub, 
The, 194, ii, twice, s.v. Kuzzilbash, 380, i, 
s.v. Papaya, 511, ii, s. v, Resident, 576, u, 
s. v. Rupee, 585, i and ii, e, v, Sanskrit, 598, 
ii, 8. v. Sophy, 648, i, s. 2 Swamy-house, 672, 
i, 8. v. Gwalior, 804, ii, see 839, ii, footnote; 
ann, 1330:s. ». Cootub, The, 195, 1; ann. 
1340: s. v. Magazine, 409, i; ann. 1538: s. v. 
Xercansor, 868, i; ann. 1672: s. 2. Cobra de 
Capello, 178, i; ann. 1767: 8. » Afghan, 754, 
ii; ann, 1818: s.v, Cossack, 784, ii; ann, 
1823: 8, y. Souba, 649, ii; ann, 1857: 8.2. 
Swamy-house, 672, i; ann. 1858: s. 7. Muzbee, 
464, i; ann, 1883: 8. 2. Dessaye, 287, i, twice, 
s, v. Loot, 397, i. 8. v. Non-regulation, 482,1 

Delhie ; ann, 1754: s, v. Peshcush, 843, il. 

Deli; ann. 1459: s. 2. Delhi, 284, ii; ann, 1563: 
s.v. Mogul, The Great, 437, i, sv. Nard, 

478, ii. 

Delijs ; ann. 1572 : s. v, Puttin, 566, 1. 

Delile ; 466, i, footnote. 

Deling ; s. 2. 284, ii; ann. 1560: 8, v, 284, i; 
ann, 1587: s8.%. Macao (b), 402, 1. 

Delingeges; ann. 1587 : s. ». Deling, 235, i. 

Delingo; ann. 1585: s. v, Deling, 284, ii, 235, 1, 

Dellal,; ann, 1835: s. v. Deloll, 235, ii, twice. 

Delly ; ann, 1568: s.v. Delhi, 234, i; ann. 
1757: 8. v. Hosbolhookhum, 807, ii. 

Delly, Mount; s. v, 235, i, 789,1, sv. Mount 
Dely, 453, ii; ann. 1727: 8. v. 935, il. 

Deloget ; ann, 1809: s, ». Daloyet, 227, 1. 

Deloll; s.v. 235, ii, 789,i; ann, 1684: 8, 2, 
235, li. 

Deloyet; s. v. Daloyet, 227, 1. 

Dely; s.v. Canara, 117, ii, see 287, i, footnote, 
s.v. Red Cliffs, 575, i, s.v. Delhi, 788, ii; 
ann. 1516: s. v. Chucker (a), 166, li, ¢. v. 
Delhi, 234, ii, s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, ii, s. 2. 


Orissa, 492, ii; ann. 15383: s. v. Delhi, 234, 
ii; ann. 15384: s, v. Mogul, 436, i; ann. 
1552: s.v. Canara, 118,i1; ann. 1553: s. 2. 
Cospetir, 202, i, s. 2. Poorub, 547, 11; ann. 
1562: s. x. Delly, Mount, 235, ii, twice; ann. 
1563: s. v. Vanjaras, 88, i, s. ». Koot, 375, ii, 
8. v. Mogul, 436, ii, s. », Nizamaluco, 830, it ; 
ann. 1611: s. v. Delhi, 234, ii. 

Dely, Mount; 287, i, footnote. 

D’Ely ; 287, i, footnote s ann. 1554: s.v. Sinda- 
bir, 638, ii. 

Dema; ann, 1541: s. », Peking, 526, 1. 

Demar-Boy ; ann. 1755: s. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demerara; ann. 1871: s. v. Puggry, 557, 1. 

Demigdn ; 6. 7, Demijohn, 286, i. 

Demijin; s, v, Demijohn, 236, i, 

Demijohn ; s, v. 236, i, 789, i. 

Demmar ; ann 1584: s, v. Dammer, 228, il. 

Demnar; ann. 1584: s. v. Dammer, 228, it. 

Demoiselle Crane ; s. v. Coolung, 193, ii. 

Demoiselle crane ; ann. 1883: s. ». Coolung, 194, i. 

Demon-worship ; s. v. Devil Worship, 238, 1. 

Deni ; s. v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, 1. 

Denarii; ann. 70: s. v. Indigo, 334, i. 

Denarius ; s. v. Dinar, 245, i, twice, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice; ann. 1859: s. v. Dinar, 245, 11, 
twice. 

Denarius aeris ; s. v. Dinar, 245, 1. 

Denarius aureus; s.v. Dinar, 245, 1. 

Denarius auri; s, v. Dinar, 245, i. 

Dendrocalamus strictus; s, v. Bamboo, 42, 1, 
s, v. Lattee, 390, ii. ) 

Dendrocygna Awsuree; s. v, Whistling Teal, 
740, i. 

Denga ; ann. 1559: s.v. Tanga, 683, i, twice. 

Dengi ; 8. v. Tanga, 682, i. 

Dengue ; 8. v. 789, i (twice) and ii; ann, 1885: 
s. v. 789, ii, 4 times. 

Dengui; ann, 1535: s. v Copeck, 195, ii, 
3 times, 

Dengy ; s. v. Dengue, 789, i. 

Denier ; ann. 60: s. v. Malabathrum, 416, i. 

Dens Indus; s.v. Elephant, 795, 1. 

Deodar; s. v. 236, i and ii (twice). 

Deodér; ann, 1220: s. v. Deodar, 236, i. 

Deodar ; s. v. Deodar, 236, ii, twice. 

Deodarwood Oil; s. ». Deodar, 236, i. 

Deogir ; ann. 1300: s. v. Doorsummund, 250, ii; 
ann. 1684: 9. v. Ell‘ora, 262, 1. 

Deogir; s. a, Cuttack, 224, i. 
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Deo Narain ; ann. 1811: ¢. v. Lingam, 394, il, 
Deos; s. v. Joss, 353, ii. 
Deoti; 460, i, footnote. 


Deputy Comniissioner ; s. v. Commissioner, 184, 1. 


Derah ; ann. 1783: s. v, Halalcore, 311, ii. 
Derajat ; s. ». Punjaub, 561, i. 

Derba ; ann. 1633: s. v. Durbar, 255, 1. 
Derega ; ann. 1665: s, v. Daroga, 788, il. 
Deroghah; ann. 1441: s. v. Dardga, 230, L 
Derrega; ann. 1404: s. ». Daroga, 788, ii. 
Derrishacst; s. v. 236, ii. 

Derroga; s. v. Daroga, 788, il. 

Deruissi ; ann. 1680: s. v. Talisman, 679, il. 
Dervich ; ann. 1670: s. v. Dervish, 237, 1. 


Dervis ; ann, 1554: s. ». Dervish, 237, i; ann. 


1714: s. v. Brahmin, 85, i. 
Dervische; ann. 1653: 8. v. Dervish, 237, 1. 
Dervises; ann, 1616 and 1673: 8, v. Dervish, 
237, i. 
Dervish ; s. v. 236, ii, s. v. Shaman, 620, u. 


Dervisii; s. 2. Shawl, 624,i; ann, 1590: 8, 


Talisman, 679, ii, _ 
Derwan; ann. 1755: s. 1. Durwaun, 256, ii, 
Dega; s. v. Dissave, 246, i. 
Desai ; 8. v, Daiseye, 226, ii; ann. 1883: s, w 

_ Dessaye, 237, i, 

Desai ; s. v. Dessaye, 2387, i. 
Désaréne ; s. v. Gurjaut, 309, 1. 
Desaye; s.v. Dissave, 246, ii; ann, 1590-91: 

8. v. Dessaye, 237, 1. 
Descoon ; ann. 1673: s. v. Hing, 318, ii. 
Desempolear-se; s. v. Polea, 542, ii. 
Deshereh; ann. 1590: s. v. Dussera, 257, i. 
Desi; s. v. Country, 206, ii. 
Desi ; s. v. Country, 206, ii, 3 times. 
Desi badam ; s. v. Country, 206, ii. 
Desoy; ann, 1808: s. v. Jubtee, 355, i. 
Despotés ; s. v. Bashaw, 53, i. 
Dessave; ann. 1726 : s. v, Adigar, 4, i. 
Dessaye ; s, v. 287, i, 8. v. Daiseye, 226, ii; ann, 

1808: s. v, Jubtee, 355, i. 
Desserah; ann. 1813:.8. v. Dussera, 257, i, 
Destoor ; 8, v. 287, i; ann. 1689 : 8. ». 287, ii, 
Destour ; ann. 1877: s. v. Destoor, 237, ii, 
Determinatives ; s. ». Numerical Affixes, 831, i. 
Deubash ; ann, 1673: s. v. Dubash, 253, i, 
Deumos ; ann. 1630: s. v. Pagoda (b), 501, ii. 
Deura; ann. 1680: s, » Doray, 792, ii. 
Deuti ; 8. v. 789, ii, see 460, i, footnote. 
Deiiti ; ann. 1526 : 8, ». Deuti, 789, ii, 790, i. 





Dentroa; ann. 1598: s. 2. Datura, 231, 1. 

Deva; B.C. 250: s. v. Kling, 372, it; ann, 
656: s. v. Java, $48, 1. 

Deva-Dachi; ann. 1702: s. v, Deva-dasi, 237, ii, 

Deva-daru ; s. 7. Deodar, 236, il. 

Devadasi ; 229, i, footnote. 

Devadisi ; s. v. 790, 1. 

Deva-dasi ; s. 7. 237, il, 

Devalya; s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, 1. 

Devan ; ann. 1678 : s, v. Hosbolhookhum, 807, 
ii. 

Deva-nagari; s. v. Nagaree, 470, 1. 

Devata ; 72, i, footnote. 

Devedaschy ; ann. 1790: s, v. Devadasi, 790, i, 
s. v. Teerut, 862, 1. 

Dévédassi; ann. 1782: s. v. Bayadére, 56, ii. 

Devi ; 500, i, footnote; ann. 1753: s. v. Gingerly, 
801, i. 

Devi; s. v Jowaulla mookhee, 354, il. 

Devil; s. 2. 790, i, s.v. Pisachee, 540, i, s. 
Typhoon, 722,i1; ann. 1816: s, v, Pishashee, 
844, i. 

Devil-bird ; s, v. 790, 1; ann. 1681: ¢. v. 790, i, 
twice, 

Devil-Bird ; ann. 1860: s. v. Devil-bird, 799, i. 

Devil’s Bird; ann, 1849: s. 2. Devil-bird, 790, 3. 

Devil-dancing ; s. 2. Devil Worship, 238, i. 

Devill’s Reach; ann. 1684: 8. 2. Devil’s Reach, 
790, ii, 

Devil’s-dung ; ann. 1726: s. v. Hing, 307, i. 

Devil’s Reach ; s. 2. 790, ii; ann, 1711: 6. 4. 
790, i. 

Devil’s tree ; 528, ii, footnote. 

Devil Worship ; s. ». 237, i. 

Dewa-Kaudha ; ann. 1020: s. v. Cowry, 209, i. 

Dewal; s.v. Néwal, 238, i, s. ». Diul-Sind, 247, 1, 
twice, s. v. Devil’s Reach, 790, ii; ann. 700: 
s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, i, twice; ann, 1228: 8. v, 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii; ann, 1681; s. 7 Dewally 
(b), 238, ii. 

Dewal; s, v. Déwal, 238, i, 

Déwal; s. v. 238, i. 

Dewala; 8, vy. Dewaleea, 238, i, 

Dewalaya; s. v, Dewally (b), 238, ii. 

Déwalé; s. v. Dewally (b), 288, ii. 

Dewalee ; ann, 1820: s. v. Dewally, 238, ii, 

Dewaleea; s, v. 238, i, 

Dewalgarh; s, v. Déwal, 238, i. 

Dewally ; s. v, 288, i. 

Dewal-Sind ; s, v, Diul-Sind, 247, i, 
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Dewan ; ann, 1697: s. v. Hubble-bubble, 326, i; 
ann. 1702: 8. v. Shoe of Gold, 628, ii, twice; 
ann, 1762 : s. v, Dewaun, 790, ii; ann. 1766: 
s. v. Dewaun, 240, i; ann. 1772: s, ». Collector, 
181, ii; ann, 1783: s.». Dewaun, 241,i; 
ann, 1799: s. v. Tahseeldar, 676, i; ann. 
1861: s v. Ameen, 11, ii. 

Dewan; ann. 686: s. v. Dewaun, 240, i. 

Dewa-nagara; s. v, Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Dewangunj; s. v. Jennye, 350, ii. 

Dewani; s. v. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Dewin-i-’Am ; s. v, Khass, 366, ii. 

Dewan-i-Khass; s. v. Khass, 366, ii. 

Dewanjee; ann, 1834: s. v, Dewaun, 240, i, 

Dewanny;s,v. Black Act, 74, ii, s. v. Dewaun, 
239, i, s. v. Dewauny, 241, i, s. v, Adawlut, 
752, li, 753, i, twice, 754, i, twice, s, ». 
Cazee, 775, i, s. v. Law-officer, 817, i and ii, 
818, ii; ann. 1767: s. v. Moorpunky, 825, i; 
ann. 1798: s. v. Law-officer, 818, ii. 

Dewanny Ad.; s. v. Adawlut, 4, i. 

Dewanny Adawlut; s. v. Adawlut, 753, ii. 

Dewataschi; ann, 1726: s. v. Dancing-girl, 
229, i. 

Dewaun ; s. v. 238, ii, 790, 11. 

Dewauny; s. v. 241, i. 

Dewdar; s, v. Deodar, 236, ii. | . 

Dewtry ; ann. 1676: s,v, Datura, 231, u, 

Dewundara; s. x Dondera Head, 249, 11. 

Dewu-nuwara; s. v. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Deyra Dan ; ann. 1879: s. v. Siwalik, 642, i. 

Deysmuck; ann. 1590: ¢. 2, Cooleurnee, 191, u. 

Deyspandeh ; ann. 1590: s. v. Coolcurnee, 191, 
ii. 

Dha; s. v. Dow, 251, i. 

Dhabhani ; s. 2. Coffee, 179, i. 

Dhagob ; ann. 1840: s, v. Dagoba, 226, 1, 

Dhagoba; s. v. Dagoba, 225, ii. 

Dhagope; ann. 1806: s. % Dagoba, 226, i. 

Dhai; «. v. Bowly, 82, ii. . 

Dhaia ; s. v. Jhoom, 811, i. 

Dhak ; ann, 1761: s. ». Dhawk, 241, ii. 

Dhak ; s. v, Dhawk, 241, il, ¢. v. Lac, 380, il. 

Dhaka ; s.v. Dacca, 225, i. 

Dhal ; s. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Dhala; s, v. Dalaway, 227, 1. 

Dhalavay ; s. v. Dalaway, 227, 1. 

Dhalayat ; s. v. Daloyet, 227, 1. 


Dhall; s. ». 241, i, 790, ii, ¢. ». Cajan, 109, i, 
twice. 

Dhangar ; s, v. Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangar; s. v. Dangur, 788, i, twice, 

Dhangarin; s. v. Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangi; s. v. Dingy, 246, i, twice. 

Dhanpna; s. v, Jhaump, 35], ii, 

Dhanya-puram ; s, v. Nellore, 477, ii. 

Dhar; ann, 1030: s.v», Mahratia, 409,1; ann, 
1861: s. v. Buxee, 104, ii, 

Dhar ; ann. 1029: s. vy. Nerbudda R., 478, i, s. v, 
Tana, 681, i, 

Dharma Raja ; ann. 1774: s, 
457, ii. 

Dharm-sala ; s. v» Dhurmsalla, 243, ii. 

Dharna ; ann. 1794: s. v, Dhurna, To sit, 244, i; 
ann. 1875: s, ». Dhurna, To sit, 244, ii. 

Dharna; ann. 1885: s. v. Dhurna, 791, ii. 

Dharna; s.v. Dhurna, To sit, 244,i (3 times 
and ii (twice), s. », Dhurna, 791, i. 

Dharur; ann, 1629-30: s. v. Payen-ghaut, 522, ii, 

Dharir ; ann, 1630: 8. »,. Pettah, 533, i, 

Dhariir ; ann. 1630: s. v. Pettah, 533, i. 

Dharwar ; ann, 1785: s. vw. Dhooly, 242, i. 

Dhatugabbha; s. v. Dagoba, 2285, ii. 

Dhatu-garbha; s, v. Dagoba, 225, 1i, twice. 

Dhattiira; s. v. Datura, 231, 1. 

Dhau; ann. 18838: s. v. Dhow, 791, i. 

Dhauk ; s, v. Dawk, 232, u. 

Dha-wé ; s, v. Tavoy, 687%, il. 

Dhawk; s. v. 241, ii, av. Lac, 380, ii, s. v. 
Plassey, 844, il. 

Dheep Narrain ; ann. 1803: s. v. Baboo, 33, i. 

Dhenkli; s. v. Picottah, 534, i. 

Dher ; ann. 1826: s. v. Bungy, 99, il. 

Dhibat-al-Mahal; ann, 1848: s, 9. Maldives, 
418, i. 

Dhobi; s. v. Dhoby, 242, ii, twice. 

Dhoby ; s. v. 242, ii, twice, s. v. Mainato, 410, 


v. Mungoose, 


ii, : 

Dholl; s.v. Kedgeree, 64,1; ann. 1750-60: 
s. v. Kedgeree, 364, ii; ann. 1814: 2. w 
Cabob, 106, i. 

Dhome ; s. v. Dome, 249, i. 

Dhoney; ann, 1860: s.v. Doney, 250, 1, 8. 2 
Pattamar (b), 521, i. 

Dhony ; 8. v. Doney, 249, i. 

Dhoolie-bearer; ann. 188) :-8. v. Dhooly, 242, ii 


(To be continued. ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


NOTES ON THE KAMARS OF THE RAIPUR 
DISTRICT. 


A SMALL tribe, whose numbers, all told, prob- 
ably do not exceed seven thousand, calling them- 
selves Kamars, are to be found scattered through 
the forests lying in the south-eastern corner 
of the Raipur district. What their ethnologi- 
cal position is, it is difficult to say. To some 
extent they resemble the Gonds, and their origin, 
though this is perbaps legendary, points in this 
direction ; but their language, mixed up as it is 
with much Marathi and some Urda, bears no 
resemblance to Géndi. 


In the Census Report of 1891, the Kamars, who 
are placed under the heading “ Aboriginal tribes 
of Chota-Nagpar and the Urya Country,” are said 
to have been workers in metals, and to have sub- 
sequently taken to jungle pursuits. This is 
undoubtedly a mistake; they are able to fashion 
their own arrow-heads, but this many jungle 
tribes can do, and beyond this they know 
nothing of metal-working, and none of the tradi- 
tions in any way connect them with such work. 


Physically, the Kamars are a dark, slight, and 
usually ugly people, who lead a typically jungle 
life. Occasionally they cultivate a small patch 
ofground by “jhuming,” growing tuberous plants 
and more rarely millets, but as many of the tribe 
live in Government forests, where this form of 
cultivation is no longer allowed, their chief 
means of support are the collection of such 
jungle products as lac, myrabolams, mdhwd wax, 
honey and edible roots, which they barter for 
salt and grain,andin addition they manage to 
shoot with their bows and arrows a few peafowl, 
hare, antelope, and deer. In some respects 
they are superior to many jungle tribes. They do 
not eat vermin, monkeys or domestic cattle, and 
the women (this restriction not extending to 
the men) do not eat fowl. Nor do the women 
drink anything stronger than water, while the 
men are ready to drink the strongest spirits they 
can obtain, and as much of it as possible. The 
young girls are allowed an occasional sip of the 
native-made mdhwd liquor, but why they may 
drink it and their mothers may not, it is difficult 
to say. 


The religion of the Kamars, as with almost all 
jungle tribes, is a propitiatory one. On the 
whole, they cannot be called a, religious tribe : 
they look up to a Supreme God, to whom on 
rare ogcasions sacrifice and prayer are” offered, 


but they do not people every big tree or root 
with a demon. 

The tribe is sub-divided into two portions, 
one of which is called Nag and the other 
Netam, the former deriving its supposed 
origin from a cobra and the latter from a tortoise. 
The story of their origin is that the sea, lying far 
to the west of the country now occupied by the 
tribe, gave birth, first to a Gond, then to a ndg 
(cobra), and then a netam (tortoise), For this 
reason they consider the Gonds their superiors, 
though closely related to them, and they are the 
only people with whom the men will eat — the 
women will eat only with Kamars. 


Tt is an absolute rule that a ndg must marry a 
netam, And marriage between two nigs or two 
netams —- between brother and sister they consider 
it — entails expulsion from the tribe. 


As has been noted, the Kamars are not a 
religious people, and the Hindu pijd finds very 
little place in their lives. Ata time of sickness, 
at a betrothal, and at a marriage, a goat may be 
sacrificed, the office of priest being hereditary and 
known as jhékur. Perhaps 30 per cent. of the 
Kamar men are jhdkurs, and this is a necessary 
condition, as rarely more than two or three families 
live together within easy reach of one another. 
The jhdkur in no way differs from his fellow. 
Kamars m the mode of obtaining his livelihood or 
in his dress, and but for the fact that the sacri« 
fice must be made by him and the few words of 


‘ prayer spoken by him, no one ontside the tribe 


would distinguish him. One religious ceremony,,. 
known as déimd, or the performance of funeral 
rites, is certainly worth remarking upon. After 
death the corpse is buried, and then as many of 
the tribe as can be quickly collected together, go 
to the nearest water —it may be a stream, a pond, 
flowing or still water—and into this they 
wade. Then they all grope about for any living 
animal matter (frogs, fish, prawns, etc.) that they 
can catch hold of, and when a fair quantity has 
been collected, the animals are carricd back to 
the house where the deceased lived and there 
thrown down upon the floor. It is supposed that 
the action of bringing life back to the house has 
drawn the soul of the deceased, which since death 
has been with the Supreme God, back to earth 
again, and that it will in course of time become 
a Kamar, a tiger, a wild dog, or somo other form 


of hunter, with which the tribe think their souls 
are associated. 


G. F. D’Prnma. 
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THE CONNECTION OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH INDIA. 
BY W. 2. PHILIPPS. 
(Concluded from page 15) 


ITI. — Some writings of doubtful date or antiquity which make mention of the 
connection of St. Thomas with India. 


E come now to some writings which have been frequently quoted as the genuine 
productions of the ancient authors whose names have been pat upon them. They have 
heen even quoted as genuine from the very volumes in which they are distinctly printed as 
“ spurious,’ where, indeed, they have been inserted by way of warning to prevent persons 
being deceived by extracts and references they may find elsewhere. It is therefore necessary 
to say something about them. They are not entirely to be rejected because they have a wrong 
name attached to them; but, until we know their real dates, we cannot make much practical 
use of them. 


1, — Pseudo-Hippolytus. The genuine Hippolytus is St. Hippolytus, bishop, who died 
ahout 239; he lived and wrote in Rome. There is a Greek work ascribed to him entitled 
‘‘ Hippolytus on the Twelve Apostles: where each of them died, and where he met his end.” 


It contains the following passage :-— 

“And Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and 
“ Margians,! and was thrust through in the four members of his body with a pine spear? at 
“Calamene,’ the city of India (év méAee Kadagnvn, ris Ivdieje) and was buried there. 

“I Mdpyos, Combefisius proposes Mdpdas. Jerome [should be Pseudo-Jerome] has ‘Magis.’ 

“2 The text is ékakydyn eAoyyidoBn, edaxndy being probably for éAdrp. 

“3 Kadaznvy. Steph. le Moyne reads Kapapavy,” 


The above translation and notes are from S.D.F. Salmond: The Wrtings of Hippolytus, 
Bishop of Portus, Vol. 2, Edinburgh, 1869, p. 131. The translation has been verified by 
reference to the Greek text in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 10, Paris, 1857. Salmond 
apparently took his notes from Migne. 


On reference to several authors who treat of St. Hippolytus and his works, — Cardinal 
Wiseman (1853), Combefis (1648), Wetzer and Welte (1861), Bunsen (1854), Ceillier (1858), 
etc., — I find no opinion as to the real date of the doubtful work “On the Twelve Apostles.” 
The point seemed important in view of the mention of Calamene or Caramene, As regards the 
‘““Margians,” Combefis proposed Mdpéoes, as the Mardi were « Hyrcanian people. 


This Pseudo-Hippolytus affords an example of the misuse of such writings. In 1892, the 
Rev, George Milne Rae, Fellow of the University of Madras, published at Edinburgh a book 
entitled “The Syrian Church in India,” — a subject which has lent itself to much foolish 
writing in England, India, and Germany during the last two hundred years or more. Mr. Rae 
referred to this passage from Pseudo-Hippolytus as if the work containing it were genuine, and 
he actually made use of Salmond’s translation, overlooking the translator’s warning. 


2.— Pseudo-Dorotheus. A Greek writing exists under the title of “ Ecclesiastical 
as History (cuyypappa éxkAnocaoreKov) concerning the 70 Disciples of the Lord, by Dorotheus, 
“bishop of Tyre.” It does not purport to be his actual writing; but it gives particulars of his 
life, and then records what he wrote about the Seventy Disciples and the Twelve Apostles 
“and the places where each of them preached Christ.” The passage about St. Thomas is 
as follows :— 

“And Thomas the apostle, having preached the gospel to the Parthians and Medes, and 
“ Persians, and Germani, and Bactrians, and Magi, suffered martyrdom (reXcotra) in a city of 
“India called Calamite (Kadapiry),” 
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Dorotheus is stated to have been bishop of Tyre at the close of the 3rd century. If 0, 
and if he wrote about the twelve apostles as above, the passage quoted would be valuable, as 
containing an early mention of the place of St. Thomas’ martyrdom. But there seems to be 
no reason for ascribing it to him. “Germani” really means, I surmise, ‘‘Carmanians.” 


The passage is signalled here by way of warning, for it figures in books as an early testi- 
mony of St. Thomas’ martyrdom in India. It was so used by the Abbé Huc, famous for his 
travels in Tibet, and in particular for his success in reaching Lhassa, where he and his colleague 
Gabet resided for some months in 1846. Manning (1811-12), Huc, and Gabet seem to have 
been the only Europeans who succeeded in reaching Lhassa in the nineteenth century. In 
1857-8, Hac published at Paris four volumes entitled Le Christtantsme en Chine, en Tartarte et au 
Thibet, — a work of which there are one or two English editions. In Vol. 1, p, 20, he brings 
forward the testimony of Dorotheus as to the martyrdom of St. Thomas at Oalamina, and 
actually says it is contained in a fragment preserved in the Paschal Chronicle, “tom. ii, 198.” 
The Paschal Chronicle is a Greek work written soon after 680, probably at Constantinople, and 
its chief value is said to consist in the fact that it contains the remains of older writings 
incorporated in it. Nevertheless, it contains no trace of the “fragment” in question. Dindorf, 
in 1832, published at Bonn an edition of the Paschal Chronicle in two volumes. In an appendix 
in the second volume, he printed the Syngramma, above mentioned, among ‘‘Selecta ad 
illustrationem Chronici Paschalis.” He did so by way of illustrating a passage in the chronicle 
regarding the Seventy Disciples; the document has no connection with the Chronicle, and 
Dindorf pointed out it was not by Dorotheus, even if such a person existed in the 3rd century, 
Huc evidently had this edition in view, for he quotes volume and page correctly ; but there his 
accuracy ends. 


In 1877, the Rev. C. KE. Kennet, a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, published a small pamphlet at Madras, entitled S. Thomas the Apostle of India; an Enquiry 
into the Evidence for his Mission to this Country, — a pamphlet that is often quoted. Kennet 
makes no mention of Huc’s book. But he evidently had it before him, as he repeats its error 
about Dorotheus and the Paschal Chronicle, and in other instanves reproduces its mistakes, 
besides taking much of his matter from it. He, however, dates Dorotheus as being born 254, 
and gives a reference to “ Cave’s Historia literaria, pp. 107, 108. Colon, 1720.” 


_ The date to be ascribed to this writing of Pseudo-Dorothens does not appear to be settled. 
Presumably it must be considered earlier than the Pasclial Chronicle, earlier than 630. 


If is interesting to note the form of the name of the place of martyrdom, — Calamita, 
not Calamina. 


3.— Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophronius. The following statement from the Greek 
has often been quoted, sometimes under the name of St. Jerome, who died 420, and sometimes 
under the name of his Greek friend Sophronius who translated some of his works : — 


‘Thomas the apostle, as has been handed down to us, preached the gospel of the Lord to 
“the Parthians and Medes and Persians and Carmanians and Hyrcanians and Bactrians and 
“the Magi. He slept in the city of Calamina which is in India,” :? 


Scholars are agreed that the document in which this statement appears was written 
neither by St. Jerome nor by Sophronius. St. Jerome wrote a work in 135 chapters entitled 
“De viris illustribus liber.” This is in fact a misleading ‘itle, for the book is an account 
only of Christian writers up to his own time, and it is otherwise known as his book 
“de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis,” “Catalogue of Church Wrilers,” “ Liber de auctoribus,” etc. 


Sophronins translated this work into Greek, and we have his translation as well as St. Jerome’s 
Latin original. 
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Erasmus published this translation at Bale in 1539, and the Greek MS. which he used 
appears to have contained, in addition, the document from which the above passage is taken,— 
part inserted after chapter 1, and the rest after chapter 4. In Migne’s Pairologia, Vol. 23, it is 
printed separately under the title “‘ Appendix de Vitis Apostolorum,” as it forms no part of the 
work either of St. Jerome or of Sophronius. It is, in fact, a short account of the apostles who 
left no writings, and who were therefore quite outside the scope of St. Jerome’s work. 


It is unnecessary to give here the reasons for regarding it as an altogether spurious 
addition. They may be found at length in R. Ceillier’s Histotve Générale des Auteurs Sacrés. 
Paris, 1860, Vol. 6, p.278; also in Migne’s volume above mentioned, cols. 599 ff. These 
particulars may prevent people being misled, as many have been, by finding the above citation 
put forward in various books as a genuine statement by St. Jerome or by Sophronius, 


The Abbé Huc, in the volume already mentioned, quotes the passage as written, if not by 
St. Jerome, then certainly by Sophronius; and he gives the apparently unmeaning reference 
“Sanctus Hier. Catal. script. eccl. I., 120.” In fact such part of his book as refers to the 
introduction of Christianity in India is full of mistakes, The Rev. C. EH. Kennet of Madras, who 
followed him blindly, though he never mentions his name, gave the same reference. He also said 
(really translating from Huc) that St, Jerome “speaks of the mission of St. Thomas to India as 
“a fact universally known and believed in his time.” I cannot find that any such statement was made 
by St, Jerome in any of his writings. 


General Sir Alexander Cunningham, writing of St. Thomas, has the following: — “The scene 
“of his death is said to have been the city of Calamina in India, Sophronius, c. viii., ‘Dormivit in 
“civitate Calamina quae est Indiae,’ ” 


Now, in early Christian history, we have to reckon with a considerable number of persons bearing 
the name of Sophronius. But there is only one really notable writer among them; and, when we 
speak of Sophronius simply, we mean him and no other, and the person we mean is St. Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 633 to 687, a most voluminous Greek writer, many of whose works are very 
well known. And with a writer whose works, or rather only some of them, occupy several large 
volumes of Migne’s Putrologia Graeca, what are we to do with so vague a reference as “c¢, viii,’’ 2 
It has no meaning for any Sophronius; not even for the comparatively insignificant friend of 
St. Jerome whose few little original works have all perished. It is also somewhat misleading to quote 
Greek writers as if they wrote in Latin, 


The writing to which I am referring is General Cunningham’s Archeological Survey of India, 
Vol. 5, Report for 1872-3, Calcutta, 1875, p.60, There are other curious statements on the same page. 
For instance, in referring to the legends about St. Thomas, he speaks of “the Apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles written by Leucius and his copyist Abdias,” This is a strange inversion: the 
Acts in question purport to have been written by Abdias, first bishop of Babylon in the first century ; 
and they, or some of them, are supposed to have been really composed in later times by one Leucius, 
a Manichean, Certainly Abdias could not have beea the copyist of Leucius. 


On the same page, the Latin form of the name Mazdai,—a good old Persian name, as Mr. Burkitt 
calls it, — the name of the king who put St, Thomis to death, — is transformed from Mesdens into 
Meodeus. A reference is given to Col. H. Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither, London, 1866, 
Vol. 2, p. 376. There the same mistake may be found, with several others. Col. Yule, not satisfied 
with writing “ Meodeus,” actually put “(Mahaleva?)” after it! 


Another case of misquotation may be mentioned here. A passage bas been given above from 
St. Gaudentius, Sermon 17, in which he states simply that St. Thomas is said to have been martyred 
‘“apud Indos.” Hue (Vol. 1, p. 22) actually gives a reference to this Sermon, and says “Gaudence 
“ comme Sophrone” states “qn’il mourut dans I’Inde, 4 Calamine.” Kennet (p, 10) translated this, 
while affecting to be original :— “ Gaudentius says, like Sophronius, that he died in India at the 
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“town of Calamina (Serm. 17).”’ As a matter of fact, St. Gaudentins makes no mention of 
Calamina, or of any city or town. 


The form in which the three similar statemonts appear in the above three pseudographs, appears 
worthy of remark. §t. Thomas is described as having preached to certain people mentioned by 
name, all of whom might, I think, be fairly regarded as elements of the Parthian empire of the time, 
with the doubtful exception of the Bactrians, who, however, might themselves have then been under 
a separate Parthian dynasty (that of Gondophares), The apostle is not mentioned as having preached 
to the “Indians,” though all the passages end by saying he died in a city of India. We might 
take it, therefore, that the India of the writers must have becn, or must have included, the country 
of one or more of the peoples named, ¢. g., the country of the Bactrians, or perhaps any country 
beyond the limits of Parthia or Parthian rule, as a late writer might understand those limits. 


There remains one more writing to be mentioned, not as a spurious work, but for other reasons, 
T refer to :— 


The Apostolical Constitutions. — Scholars are, I believe, still divided as to the date of this 
work. Bunsen thought that, apart from a few interpolations, it belonged to the 2nd or 3rd century, 
F, J. A. Hort, however, says it apparently dates from the fourth century, though containing earlier 
elements, (Notes introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions, London, 1901, Pe 9.) 
Among the various Greek versions there are two Vienna MSS., which were first published in 1724, 
These Bunsen considered to be nearer the original than others, both in what they give and in what 
they omit. 


In book 8, chapter 21 is headed “Constitution of Thomas regarding sub-deacons,” In one of 
the Vienna MSS. alluded to, this heading is omitted, and in its place is the following :— 

“Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Germanians (Tleppavois probably should 
be Kapydvos), Hyrcanians, Bactrianians, Barsians (Bapoois), who also, having been a martyr, lies 
in Edessa of Osdronene (rijs ’Oc8povnvis),” 


Bapoois should, I suppose, be Mapdois (the Mardi or Amardi, a tribe who dwelt on the south 
shore of the Caspian), or possibly Mayors, the Magi, as in Pseudo-Sophronius, Osdronene must 
be Osroéne., 


The original may be seen in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 1, Paris, 1857, col. 1117. It is 
not, I think, to be supposed that the heading quoted is more than a copyist’s addition, But in view 
of the importance of the manuscript containing it, we ought not to entirely rojeot it, Unfortunately, 
T have not been able to ascertain the date assigned to the manuscript itself, 


IV. — Calamina, 


We have now gct together all, or nearly all, the early information at present available 
regarding the connection of St. Thomas with India, It remains to make a few remarks about 
Calamina, As has been shewn above, the statements made in modern works that St. Hippolytus 
(c. 239), Dorothens (8rd cent.), Si. Jerome and Sophronius his friend (¢. 400), and St. Gaudentins 
(c. 410), assert that Calamina, a town or city in India, was the place of the apostle’s martyrdom, all 
prove on examination to be untrue. No writer that we can name or date before the 7th century, if so 
early, makes mention of Calamina. We have only apparently later writings, of wuknown authorship 
and apparently small value. We have yet to learn when the name first appeared in ecclesiastical 
history, This is a point that might be usefully taken up by some competent person, 
information might perhaps be obtained from the ancient martyrologies in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
upon the study of which several eminent scholars are engaged, 


Some 
etc., 


In these circumstances, it seems almost a waste of time to tr 
the various attempts at identification made b 
had been mentioned in works 


y to identify the place, or to discuss 
y modern writers under the impression that Calamina 
of the first four centuries, Kalyan, near Bombay, the Calliana of 
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Cosmas (c. 535), has been suggested, but for no particular reason. Here it may be noted that 
Cunningham was inclined to identify the place with the Min-nayar of the Pertplus, which he thought 
might have been called Nara-Mina or “Black Mina” to distinguish it from the older Min ia 
Sakastene. He added that Calamina mighi also be Kilak-Mina, or the “Fort of Min,” for, 
according to Rawlinson, the original Semitic word for ‘fort’ was Kar, corrupted early to Kal or Khal, 
as in Kalasar, Kalwideh,ete. (See Archeological Survey of India, Vol. 2; Report for 1863-4, p. 60). 
There does not seem to be much in these suggestions, Gutschmid seems to have suggested Kalama, 
a Village on the west of Gedrosia, opposite the island of Karbiné or Karmina, 


We may, however, note the various forms under which the name appears in the Greek 
writings quoted above. In Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophroniug, it is KaAayiva or Calamina, the 
name that appears in the Roman Martyrology; in Pseudo-Dvrotheus, it is Kadapira; in Pseudo- 
Hippolytus it is Kedopyva or Kapapyva, 


The opinion has been expressed to me that the second form Karaména, obtained from 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, is of considerable importance, because it at once suggests Carmana (Karmana), 
the capi‘al of the well-known ancient country Carmania (Karmiania) Propvria, 


Carmana either is the modern Karman,— the ‘Kerman’ and ‘Kirman’ of maps, etc., — the 
chief town of the Karman province of Persia,on the west of Seistén which is on the south-west 
frontier of Afghanistia, or else was some other city in the neighbourhood of Karman, from which, 
on its becoming deserted, the ancient name was transferred to the modern Karmin. From 
a geographical, an ethnical, and indeed, as it seems to me, from every point of view, Carmana 
would, better than any part of India, fit the story of St, Thomas as told in the Acts; it would also 
harmonise with the good early evidence we have, which mentions the connection of St. Thomas with 
Parthia only, a geographical name which would include Carmania and possibly that part of “India 
citerior” which at the time seems to have been ‘subject to a Parthian dynasty. As has already been 
pointed out, most of the names of the persons mentioned in the Acts in connection with the death of 
St. Thomas seem to be of Persian origin. They may, therefore, have been those of Carmanians, 
a people akin to the Persians. According to the Acts, St. Thomas came by sea to Sandarik, went 
thence to the realm of King Giidnafar or Gondophares, and afterwards to the realm of King Mazdai, 
where he was put to death, The numismatic evidence seems to shew that the dynasty of Gondophares 
was of Parthian origin, and that it ruled over Afghanistin and the Western Pafijab; and there 
seems to be some reason for thinking that about that time, or not long after, the country at the 
mouth of the Indus was in the hands of Parthian rulers. (Periplus, c. 38.) We might take it that 
St. Thomas travelled up the valley of the Indus and afterwards went to Carmana. There is said to 
have been a well-known trade route through the Bolan Pass to Carmana. 


All this is, of course, speculation, But it seoms less fanciful than the theories which locate 
Calamina in Southern India. Such theories have been run on the supposition that St. Thomas was 
martyred near Madras, and that there is a tradition to that effect. ‘Lhere is nothing inherently 
improbable in such a supposition ; still, it ought ¢o be very plainly pointed out here that, not only 
is there no ancient written evidence to connect St. Thomas with Southern India, but there is no 
available evidence that there ever was even a tradigion to that effect till we come to Marco Polo, who 
died in 1824. We cannot jump over thirteen centuries, and then say, as often has been said, that 
there has been a constant tradition that St. Thomas was martyred in Southern India. Even as 
regards Marco Polo, there is nothing to shew that he was ever near Mylapore; and the local tradition 
he records is that St. Thomas was not martyred at all, but met bis death through an accident. 


T£ we are to treat the Acts of St. Thomas as possessing some historical basis, and 1f we are 
to regard as serious writers the Fathers of the Charch, whose works have been quoted above, 
then, I think, we must say that, though there may be nothing to absolutely exclade Southern 
India, yet all the indications point in another direction. Iam not aware that the ecclesiastical 
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authorities at Rome have ever given any real support to the modern belief that St. Thomas 
was martyred near Madras, and buried at San Thomé or Mylapore : there may be documents 
in which the idea is mentioned, but never, I think, asa fact established ; always with some 
qualifying phrase, so as to leave the question open. To judge from quotations, the Syriac 
liturgical books, which contain some details of the apostle’s career, give no support to this 
modern supposition, The sapposition may be correct; but it is still only a supposition. Marco 
Polo must have had something to go upon, and so must others who followed him, — Odorie, 
for instance, about 1322; but had they anything better than the current talk of the 
Nestorians then in India and China? The Indian Nestorians would naturally have casily 
come to the belief in the apostolic origin of their church, just as now some of their Catholic 
descendants pretend they never had any Nestorian ancestors, but were always Catholics, in 
communion with Rome. (See G. T. Mackenzie: Christianity in Travancore: Trivandram, 
1901.) Nevertheless, we know from history that they were Nestorians until the Catholic 
missionaries took them in hand in the 16th century and converted them. 


Anyhow, when the Portuguese arrived in Southern India, they found among the Nestorians 
the story already known from medieval travellers, that the tomb of St. Thomas was at 
Mylapore, or San Thomé, as the Portuguese afterwards called it, near Madras. The tom! was 
opened in 1521; some remains were found and were removed to Goa. These are the relics 
alluded to by Bickell, quoted above. They or part of them have, [ understand, been since 
returned to Mylapore, and are enshrined in the cathedral built over the tomb. 


Of the discovery, and of the translation ta Goa, there must be or ought to be authentic 
acts in the archives of Goa or Portugal; for, no carelessness was likely to occur in matters of 
such religious interest and importance. I do not know at present if the documents have ever 
been published ; and, unfortunately, the accounts of the discovery, repeated from book to book, 
are disfigured by an absurd story, which, if true, only shews the credulity of the Portuguese. 
A stone, with a cross and inscription in unknown characters cut upon it, was discovered about 
1547 at St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras; and a learned Brahman was sent for, who interpreted 
the inscription into a long account confirmatory of St. Thomas’ martyrdom in the locality, 
Another learned Brahman was brought from a distant country ; and, independently of the former 
one, he gave the same interpretation. It never occurs to the writers who repeat this story, 
that the stone is still at the Mount church, and that they may go and look at it, or look at the 
pictures that have been published of it, and see for themselves that the inscription, which these 
learned Brahmans are alleged to have read in such an extremely copious and satisfying way, 
consists only of a few words in the Pahlavi character. Dr. E. W. West, who has last dealt 
with the record, has interpreted these few words as most probably meaning :— ‘‘(7/e) whom 
“the suffering of the selfsame Messiah, the forgiving and upraising, (has) saved, (ts) offering 
“the plea whose origin (was) the agony of this” (see his article on Inscriptions around Crosses 
in Southern India, in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 4, 1896-97, p. 174 ff.). Dr. Burnell was inclined 
to refer the record to the 7th or 8th century (see his article on some Pahlavi Inscriptions in 
Southern India, in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 3, 1874, p. 808 ff.; see, also, Mr. Sewell’s Lisé of 
Antiquarian Remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1, 1882, p. 176). 


These discoveries near Madras do not, — it seems to me, — help us towards the identificas 
tion of Calamina, though they have served to convince many persons, to their satisfaction, that 
Calamina and Mylapore are one and the same place. Huc (Vol. 1, p. 24), following the Abbé 
Rénaudot (1718), says that Mylapore in the middle ages was known to Arabic writers as 
“ Bétama ou Beit Thoma, Ja maison, léglise de Thomas.” Kennet copies Huc. But the place 
indicated, Batuma or Tanumah, was evidently not in India, but much further east; the name 
is perhaps an error for Natuma, the Natuma Islands, in the China Sea (see Yule: Cathay, cto, 


Vol. 1,p. civ.). In any case, it is a wholly gratuitous assumption that the word has anything ta 
do with any Thomas, 
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We have no evidence whatever of Christianity in Southern India or Ceylon till we come 
vo Cosmas (about 535), And it seems to me that, by locating St. Thomas’ tomb at Mylapore. 
we go out of our way te create difficulties, We have more or less to explain away or improve 
upon early Christian evidence, or to assume miracles of which there is no record. 


Even what we learn from early sources about the relics of St. Thomas, seems out of harmony 
with the notion that the tomb of St. Thomas was in Southern India. The Acts, or some versions of 
them, tell us that the relics were carried away to the “ West,” an expression which would have been 
inappropriate if the starting-point had been My!apore. The constant tradition of the Church seems to 
have been that the body was taken to Edessa. St, Ephraem (end of the 4th century), as quoted 
above, seems to imply that part of the body had been deft in India ; bat that in no wayimplies Southern 
India. It is interesting, here, to note that the territory of which Edessa was the capital was 
in some sort of dependence on the Parthian empire till 216 A. D.; and so the Parthian connection 
of St. Thomas seems to run through everything. In the long account from an eyewitness, which 
St. Gregory of Tours (end of the 6th century) gives of a famous church in India at the unnamed place 
where St, Thomas was first buried, there is no suggestion of Southern India, and his description otf 
the depth of the wells could hardly apply to Mylapore. We may note, also, that he says nothing 
aboué @ part of the body being still there. The omission of so important a fact would be impossible in 
such a narrative, if we are to take it seriously. So, even if we assume him to mean Mylapore, we 
must conclude that the tomb was empty and that no relics were there. 


The opinion of Asseman, mentioned by Bickell, as quoted above, is of great weight in such 
a matter as this. Asseman, who wrote at Rome early in the 18th century, was perfectly well 
informed; and no one could be more competent to pass judgement on the facts, He deemed these 
Indian relics of St, Thomas a Nestorian fabrication, 


V. — General Conclusions. 


The Right Rev, A. E. Medlycott, Bishop of Tricomia, formerly Vicar Apostolic of ‘Trichur, 
hag, I understand, a monograph on St. Thomas in preparation. It will, we may hope, afford us some 
fresh information, especially from recently explored Syriac sources. Meanwhile, the results at 
which we have here arrived regarding St. Thomas, may be sunamed up as follows :-— 


(1) —- There is good early evidence that St. Thomas was the apostle of the Parthian empire ; 
and also evidence that he was the apostle of “ India” in some limited sense,—probably of an ‘India ” 
which included the Indus valley, but nothing to the east or south of it, 


(2) — According to the Acts, the scene of the martyrdom of St. Thomas «was in the territory of 
a king named, according to the Syriac version, Mazdai, to which he had proceeded after a visit to the 
aity of a king named, according to the same version, Gidnaphar or Gindaphar. 


(3) — There is no evidence at all that the place where St, Thomas was martyred was in Southern. 
india; and all the indications point in another direction. 


(4) — We have no indication whatever, earlier than that given by Marco Polo, who died 13824, 
that there ever was even a tradition that St, Thomas was buried in Southern India, 


VI. ~- Some remarks about Gondophares, and about the proposed identification 
of certain persons mentioned in connection with him. 


Tt does not come within the scope of this paper to discuss what is known from other sources than 
the Acts of St. Thomas, about the Gondophares whose name has been mentioned in some of the 
preceding pages. The following statements, however, may be made :— 


At Kabul and Kandahar in “Afghanistan, and at various places in the Paiijab, in Sindh, and in 
Seistin, there are obtained certain coins which have an Indian legend on one side and a Greek 
fegend on the other. The Indian legend gives the name of a king in two forms, Gudaphara and 
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Gudapharna. Of the Greek legends, some present the name of the same king, in the genitive case, 
as Gondopharou and Gondapharou, and others present the genitive Undopherrou. The two Greek 
names are understood to denote one and the same person. And his name is habitually accepted as 
Gondophares. He is held to have been of Parthian extraction. And the provenance of the coins 
indicates that his rule extended at least over Afghanistin and the Western parts of the Panjab. In 
connection with the above-mentioned genitive Undopherrou, it is convenient to say here that 
Mr, Budge has a note in Zhe Contendings of the Apostles, Vol. 2, p. 21, that the old Persian form 
of the name is Vifidafra. 


Other coins, also having both Greek anl Indian legends, present the names of Abdagases, whw 
appears to be distinctly described on them as a son of a brother of Gudaphara, — of Orthagnes, who 
is supposed to be described on them as a brother of Gudaphara, — and of Sasa and some other 
persons. 


Also, at Takht-i-Bahi in the Yusufzai country, near Peshdwar, there has been obtained am 
inscription, in Indian characters, which is dated in the 26th year of the reign of Gudaphara, and ins 
the year 103 of an era not specified by name. And no hesitation has ever been felt, I believe, 
about identifying the king who is therein mentioned with the king whose name we have im 
various forms on the coins and in the tradition about St. Thomas. 


It is held that the coins preclude us from referring the date of the inscription to the Saka 
era commencing A. D. 78, and from placing that record in A. D, 180; because the general style of 
them forbids us to place them as late as that, and one of them, whieh connects with the name of 
Gondophares a certain particular epithet, seems to have been struck not later than the middle of 
the first century A.D. Itis also held that that period would suit the other coins. And it has 
been admitted, in sore quarters at least, that a very appropriate synchronism between the coins 
and the inscription and the period of St. Thomas may be established, by referring the date of the 
inscription to an initial point quite close to that of the Vikrama era commencing B. C. 58, and so. 
placing the record in about A. D, 45 and the commencement of the reign of Gudaphara-Gudapharna- 
Gondophares in about A. D. 20. 


(Authorities: — A. Cunningham: Archeological Survey of India, Vol. 2, Report for 1862-65. 
Caleutta, 1871, pp. 59, 60, and Vol. 5, Report for 1872-78, Calcutta, 1875, pp. 238, 58, 
A, von Sallet: in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 9, 1889, pp, 255-263, P. Gardner: The Coins of” the 
Greek and Soythte Kings of Bactriaand India in the Bittish Museum, London, 1886, M. A. Stein : 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 17, 1888, pp. 89-98. A. Cunningham : Coins of the Indo-Scythians. 
London, 1890. G. Bithler: in [ndian Antiquery, Vol. 25, 1896, p, 141.) 


It has been suggested that Orthagnes is identical with the Gad of the Acts,— the brother o/ 
King Gudnaphar, It is, however, doubtful whether Orthagnes was a brother of Gondophares. The 
supposition rests only on the supposed meaning of a word on the coins, the reading of which, 


proposed by Gen. Cunningham, is doubtful, Gardner (p.xlv.) can only say “the supposition has 
nothing improbable in it,” 


As to Abdagases : — In the Greck writing concerning “the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother 
of God,” which Tischendorf dated not later than the 4th century, there is the following passage. 
which I take from A, Walker’s translation (Apocryphal Gospels, etc., 1890, pp. 5U7-8) : — * And 
‘Thomas also answered and said :— And I, traversing the country of the Indians, when the preach- 
“ing was prevailing by the grace of Christ, and the King’s sister’s son, Labdanus by name, was 
‘about to be sealed by me in the palace, on a sudden the Holy Spirit says to me, Do thou also, 
“Thomas, go to Bethlehem to salute the mother of thy Lord, because she is taking her departure 
“to the heavens,” “Labdanus’? should be “Labdanes,” ‘The Original Greek may be seen in 


ee Apocalypses Mosis, Esdrae, Pauli, Johannis item Mariae dormitio, etc., Leipzig, 
5O6, p. , 


Regarding Syriac versions see supplementary note at the end of this paper. 
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We have no King’s sister’s son in the Acts; but we have the son of King Mazdai, Vizan in 
the Syriac, who was baptised in his own house. In the Greek versions of the Acts, Vizdn, as shewn 
above, is Ovatdns, lovCarys, lovatarns, and “A¢dyys, and in the Latin Zuzanes, Zuzani, Zuzanius, 
Luzanis, and Oazanes. The allusion may be to the same person. 


In the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 9, 1880, pp. 255-263, there is a review of A. von Sallet’s Dee 
Nachfolger Alezanders des Grossen in Baktrten und Indien, Berlin, 1879, with translations of long 
extracts from the same. One of the extracts is as follows (p. 262 f.):— 

“ Abdagases, Nephew of Yndopheres. The passage communicated by Gutschmid from Apocryph. 
“Evangelium Joannis de obitu Maria is important. There the apostle Thomas says of his mission 
“to the king of India :— rod viod ris adeAgas tot Baciddws évépari AcBBavots im’ guod péAXovros 
* g@payiterbar ev tS madarig. Moreover, besides Gondophoros, his brother Gad, who was converted with 
‘him, is mentioned ; now Gutschmid justly compares BACILEY ABAAA TYNAISEPO AAEASIAEWS 
‘with vids rps ddeA@is rod BaorAéws. This is certainly the same person, and the notice again 
“demonstrates how well the first legend writers were informed about Gondophares and his family. 
“ But from the former erroneous lection aOaAa instead of ABAAA fixed by the Berlin specimen which 
“TI copied, the erroneous suppositions of Gutschmid follow, who considers BacsAeva? to be a barbarous 
“ genitive of the name ’Oddas= Gvid, Gad,—the supposed brother of the king and perhaps = Labdanes 
“ (Abdanes) and compares this supposed Oadas with OAAO, the wind-god of Kanerku, 


“ Now the more correct lections of these nephew-coins (Prinsep, Essays, Vol. IL., p. 216), with the 
« distinct name Abdagasa in Aryan, which Gutschmid has not used in this instance, demonstrate the 
“ erroneousness of these conjectures. 


‘The nephew of Gondophares, as we learn from his coins, was called Abdagases,in Aryan 
‘talways Abdagasa, or Avdagasa, in Greek sometimes corrupted to "ABadd, . . , "ABaddcov, etc. 
“The reading adduced by Gutschmid of viod ris ddeApas rov Bacthdws AaSdarais is certain and of 
‘‘oreat value; this nephew and his name are certainly identical with the Abdagases, Abada . . 

‘¢ Abaleases of the coins.” 


We seem hardly in a position to make such positive statements. If we make use of these 
“legends,” we must interpret them one with another, There seems no sufficient reason to think that 
the king to whom St. Thomas is made to allude, in the passage given just above, is Gondophares : 
the allusion would seem to be a totally different king, namely, the Mazdai of the Syriac Acts, 
the Murdaios of the Greek and Misdeus of the Latin, — the king who put St. Thomas to death. 
It may be that the “legend-writers ’’ have confused them ; but, then, how are we to say they 
were “ well informed about Gondophares and his family” ? This Labdanes may perhaps be 
the Vizin or Ovatdyns of the Acts, the son of King Mazdai; but there seems no good reason to 
identify him with Abdagases, the nephew of Gondophares. It should be remarked also that, 
though the reading AaS8avois is probably certain, still one of Tischendorf’s texts has KAavdavois. 
Also the texts do not say that the apostle is speaking “of his mission to the king of India :” 
that is only Von Sallet’s inference. 


We know nothing abont Gondophares and his family except what can be learnt, as 
detailed above, from coins, from one inscription, and from the Acts of St. Thomas. His date 
is not yet definitely fixed; his territories are still more or less undefined; and his race is still 
not certain. 


But, according to Gutschmid, all had been settled. Gondophares reigned A. D, 7 to 29 ; 
he ruled over “Aria, Drangiana and Arachosia;”’ and he derived “his descent from a Parthian 
‘‘dynasty.” His investigations had also shewn “‘ that the Acts of Thomas are really based on 


‘a Buddhist work, containing the history of a conversion, the scene of which must have been 
Fa Aas age a eae ee ae 

2 There seems to be something wrong about this sentence, from the word “ But” to “ Bagtdeva.” I oan only 
quote exactly what is before me in print. 
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‘' Ayachosia, and its date the times of Gondophorus.” (R. A. Lipsius : article ‘‘ Acts of the 
“ Apostles, Apocryphal,” in Smith and Wace's Dictionary of Christian Biography, ete., Vol. 1, 
London, 1877.) Further, “Gutschmid shows that Gaspard, one of the three Kings of the 
“‘ Christian legend, is identical with Gondophares ” (quotation from Gardner, p. xliii.). 


All this seems fanciful. And Lipsius’ easy acceptance, in 1877 or before, of the positive 
statements made by Gutschmid in matters which were then and still are uncertain, must 
continue to diminish the value of the former's criticism of the Acts of St. Thomas. Lipsius 
appeared to ignore the existence of the Syriac Version, which must be our starting-point. 
These Acts of St. Thomas should also be treated as an independent work, complete in itself, as 
Mr. Burkitt has treated it; not merely as a chapter in a work dealing with all the apostles, as 
scholars were inclined to treat it when only the Latin version of Pseudo-Abdias was available. 
The publication of the Syriac has made some criticism obsolete. And if we are to use these 
“legends,” we must go to the Acts of St. Thomas, in the Syriac version, first of all, and not, 
as Cunningham, Yule, and others have done, to Psendo-Abdias and to so very late a compilation 
as the “Legenda Aurea” of Jacobus de Voragine (c. 1230-1298), Archbishop of Genoa, 


VII. — Note on the Legenda Aurea. 


As mentioned just above, the Legenda Aurea has been quoted by some writers in dealing 
with Gondophares. It therefore seems desirable to say something about it, although it is too modern 
a work to be of much use for our purposes. It is one of the numerous works of the Dominican friar 
Jacobus a Voragine, or as we should say in English, Friar James of Varazze. Varazze or Voragine 


is a smal] seaport town in the Italian Riviera, and was the birthplace of the author, who ultimately 
became archbishop of Genoa, and died in 1298. 


The work in question is an explanation of the offices celebrated by the Church during the 
ecclesiastical year, beginning with Advent. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, 1888, describes 
it, not correctly, as a collection of legendary lives of the greater saints of the medieval church, Ti 
is a work which obtained a large circulation, and it was translated from the Latin into several 
languages, Oaxton published three English versions, 1483, 1487, and 1498. 


The Latin text may be seen in the edition published by Dr. Th. Gracsse at Dresden and Leipzig 
in 1846 under the title “Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Anrea vulgo Historia Lombardica dicta.” 
A new French translation has been published recently by the Abbé J.B. M. Roze : La léyende 
dorée de Jacques de Voragine nouvellement traduite: Paris, 1902: 3 volumes. 


The festival of St. Thomas, 21st December, falling as it does in Advent, is dealt with in an early 


part of the work; and an account is there given of the life of the apostle, from which the following 
points of interest are extracted, 


When St, Thomas was at Caesarea “rex Indiae Gundoferns misit praepositum Abbanem quacrere 
hominem architectoria arte eraditum » .» ut romano opere sibi palatium construatur,”’ The 
apostle consented to go; and our Lord, Who had appeared to him and to Abbanes, “tradidit ei 
Thomam - . » Navigantes autem ad quandam civitatem venerunt, in qua rex filiae suae 
nuptias celebrabat.” The name of the city is not given, but what took place there is described, 


“Post haec autem apostolus et Abbanes ad regem Indiae pervenerunt,” 7. e., to Gundoferus, 
though the name is only mentioned once, namely as above at the beginning of the narrative. 


The king gave St. Thomas much treasure with which to build a palace, and went away to another 
province for two years. Meanwhile the apostle gave the money away, preached to the people, and 


made innumerable conversions. On his return, learning what had been done, the king imprisoned 
St, Thomas and Abbanes, intending to put them to death, 
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Then Gad, the king’s brother, died, and came to life again on the fourth day, and told of the 
palace he had seen in heaven. Gad released St. Thomas from prison; and the king begged his 
pardon. Many conversions followed. 


“ Post hoc autem in superiorem Indiam abiit.” There he converted: — 

1, Sintice or Syntice (the name is spelt both ways), friend of Migdomia, 

2. Migdomia or Migdonia (this name also is spelt in two ways), wife of Carisius, kinsman 
(‘‘cognatus’’) of the king, 

3. The wife of the king, sister of Migdomia, 

The names of the king and queen are not given. The king would be the Mazdai of the 
Syriac Acts, 


Finally, St, Thomas was put to death in the presence of the king and Carisius by the high priest 
of a temple,(“ . . . . pontifex autem templi elevans gladium transverberavit’’). His body 
was buried by the Christians. 


“Post longum tempus scilicet circa annos domini CC. et XXX. corpus apostoli in Edessam 
civitatem, quae olim dicebatur Rages Medorum, translatum est, Alexandro imperatore ad Syrorum 
preces hoc faciente.” The confusion of Edessa in Mesopotamia with Rhagae the great city of Media 
is curious, 


Thus the Legenda Aurea, as far as it goes, agrees substantially with the Syriac and other 
Acts. But the version it follows most closely is the second of the two Latin ones given by Max 
Bonnet, namely, the version headed ‘ Passio Sancti Thomae Apostoli.” This version mentions 
 Sinthice,” “‘Sintice,” or “Sentice,” friend of Migdonia, who is not mentioned in the other Latin 
version or in the Greek or Syriac. It likewise makes the statement, but without a date, that 
the remains of the apostle were removed to Edessa at the request, of the Syrians through the 
instrumentality of the emperor Alexander, who sent ‘‘ad regulos Indorum’’ for them, It is also 
there stated that the Syrians made their petition “ab Alexandro imperatore romano veniente victore 
de Persidis proelio, Xerse rege devicto.” The allusion appears to be to the emperor Alexander 
Severus, who in 282 A, D. undertook an expedition against Artaxerxes (Ardishir), king of Persia, 
and founder of the Sassanidan dynasty. 


Some explanation may be suggested, of a statement made by General Cunningham that 
it is recorded in the “Saxon Legenda Aurea” that “king Gundoferus” put St. Thomas to death 
(Archeol. Survey of India, Report for 1872-73, Calcutta, 1875, p.60). Probably, the General 
intended to refer, not to the Legenda Aurea just described, but to the Anglo-Saxon Life of 
St. Thomas written by Elfric or Aelfric in the tenth century, which life, according to Sharon Turner 
(History of the Anglo-Saxons, 6th edition, London, 1836, Vol. 2, p. 159), is an abridgment of the 
Latin one which passes under the name of Abdias, Cunningham, in fact, gives a reference to 
Turner’s book. Anyhow, there is no such work as a “Saxon Legenda Aurea.” Itis possible that 
the life written by Llfric is so abridged as to make it appear that ‘“ Gundoferus” was the king who 
put the apostle to death, which is not the case in the Legenda Aurea. Indeed, the quotation from it 
by Turner on p. 147, the page to which Cunningham refers, certainly imphes that ‘‘ Gundoferus” 
was the guilty person. 


Again, in Cotns of the Indo-Scythians, subdivision Cotns of the Sakas, p. 16, London, 1890, 
Cunningham stated that “the Legenda Aurea” made “ Gundotfores’’ [sic] “King of Upper India, 
(Indiam superiorem).” In this case, he can only refer to the work of Jacobus a Voragine, who, 
however, speaks of ‘‘Gondoferus’’ as ‘‘rex Indiae” simply, and says that St. Thomas after leaving 
him ‘in superiorem Indiam abiit,’’ and there converted Migdonia and others, and was put to death 
nader an unnamed king,. So, the only king mentioned in connection with “India superior’’ is not 
“‘Gundofores.” ‘The various texts of the Legenda Aurea are said to vary. But the three editions 
consulted agree in all that has been stated above. 
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VIII. — Postscript. 


1,— Ethiopie versions of the Acts of St. Thomas. Since the above paper was written, 
there has been an opportunity of seeing the two works referred to on page 3 above. Malan’s 
Conflicts of the Aposdles is out of date. The translation was made from a faulty modern MS. as 
shewn by Mr. Budge. The other work, entitled The Contendings of the Apostles, Gadla Hawérydt, 
contains the Ethiopic texts in Vol. 1 edited by Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge from two MSS, formerly 
belonging to King Theodore of Abyssinia, and brought from Magdala in 1868. Vol. 2 contains 
a translation, The MSS. were probably written in the 15th and 17th century. The oldest MS. 
known is in Paris, and is dated 1879 A. D. 


Lipsius writing in 1883, as appears from Mr. Budge’s preface, was of opinion that these Ethiopic 
works were translated from the Coptic between 400 and 540. But Mr. Budge gives good reasons 
for concluding them to have been made from Arabic versions, probably during the early part of the 
14th century. These Arabic versions would have taken the place of earlier ones in Sahidic Coptie, 
the dialect of Upper Egypt, when the one language had been superseded by the other. Some 
fragments of the Sahidic versions still exist. The Ethiopic versions of the Acts of St. Thomas would, 
therefore, appear to be of only small importance for our purposes. But we may note the proper 
names which appear in them, and a few other points. 


The Ethiopic work contains two separate accounts about St. Thomas, Tho first, 
pp. 819-356 of the translation, has not much resemblance to the Syriac as a whole, and seems to be 
in a confused state. The second, pp. 404-465, entitled “The Acts of St. Thomas in India,” is very 
like the Syriac as far as it goes; but it belongs to a part of the book, which Mr. Budge considers to 
consist of selections from less ancient works than the proper “ Gadla~Hawiryat,” which seems to end 
at p. 368, 


To take the second account first ; here are some passages : — 


When St. Thomas was at Jerusalem “a certain merchant who was from the county [sic] of 
“India . . . . and his name was Abnés, and he was sent from the king of Géna.”’ 


After the apostle and the merchant leave, “they sailed on happily until they arrived in the 


“country of India, and came to the city of the king.” Then the marriage feast is described, 
as usual, 


In the 2nd Act :— ‘Now when the Apostle had entered into the country of India with ’Abnés, 


“the merchant, “Abnés departed to salute Gondapér the king.” In the same Act “Gidén the 
“brother of the king’’ is mentioned. 


There are no other proper names, and there is nothing else worth noting, This account does 
not go further than the 6th Act of the Syriac ; so we do not reach the court of Mazdai. 


As regards the other account, which is moreover the only one in Malan’s book: it is in two 


sections. The first is “The Preaching of Saint Thomas in India.’ There we have, for the Habbin 
and Gidnaphar of the Syriac, “a certain officer of king Kantakérés,”’ also “ ’Arbisds, an officer of 
“ Kontorés, king of India.” When the apostle reaches India, this king requires him to build 
a palace, and directs “ Liktyanés (Vecius) the governor,” elsewhere “ Liikiyés,” to supply him with 
materials, after which we hear no more of the king. What follows about the governor's wife 
“"Arsénwé (Arsenia),” has some resemblance to the story of Mygdonia in the Syriac ; but that 
was in another king’s country, Afterwards, St. Thomas is directed by our Lord to go to “a city in 
“the Kast, which is called Kantéryé (Quantaria) ;” and he does go. 


The next section is “The Martyrdom of Saint Thomas in India,” 
naturally to the previous section. After establishin 
‘unto the city of Hakit, which is by Macedonia; 


Tt does not seem to join on 
g achurch and clergy in India, “he departed 
" but the story is evidently corrupt, as what follows 
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implies that the apostle was still in India, or had returned there. For the Syriac Mazdai, we have 
in different passages “ Mastyés the king,” ‘‘ Maytewanyiinds,” ‘“ Masttyés” and ‘*Matséyds.” We 
have “Tértérbini [elsewhere Tértérbanya] the wife of the king, and Marhand his daughter,” who 
seem to be the Tertia and Manashar (daughter-in-law) of the Syriac. After the burial of St. Thomas 
‘in the sepulchre of the kings,’’ it is stated: —- ‘‘ Now Sektird and Awésyas did not come into the 
<‘city.” Who they are,is not said ; they have not been mentioned before. Mr. Budge identifies 
Sekird with the Sifiir of the Syriac, and Awésyis doubtfully with Vizin. Further on we have: — 
‘‘ Now Mastayds, the king, and Zirayasds tock their wives “ Tértérbinyé and ’Atbané and chastised 
them sorely,” etc. This is the first mention of Ziriyasés (lower down, Zerayis) and of ’Atb4na, 
presumably the Karish and Mygdonia of the Syriac; and they are not brought naturally into the 
story, which seems to be mangled in the Ethiopic, Lastly, there is ‘‘’Astayds the king’s son” who 
became possessed of a devil, and on whose account the king went to the tomb to obtain a relic, 
Mr. Budge’s translation appears to imply that the body of the apostle was still there. The story 
ends in the conversion of the king; and “Awétyés Kérés, the priest’? of the Christians, is 
mentioned. 


(With reference to the name Tértérbini in the preceding paragraph, it may be noted that 
among the “ Festa immobilia ecclesiae Antiochenae Syrornm” under 6th October is “ Coronatio 
Thomae Apostoli, et regis Indiae et Misadi ejusque filii Joannis et matris ejus Tarfartae,”’ See 
N. Nilles, 8. J. Aalendartum maxuale utriusque Heclesiae Orientalés et Occtdentalis, Vol. 1, 
Innsbruck, 1896, p. 460.] 


2.— “The Falling asleep of the Holy Mother of God.’* Syriac versions of this work 
were discovered or published about the same time that Tischendorf discovered the Greek. Wright 
published one in the Journal of Sacred Literature, Jan. and April, 1865, and two others, incomplete, 
in Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament, London, 1865. 


As scholars seem to be of opinion that the Syriac of this work is based on the Greek, the Syriac 
versions are not important ; but the passage corresponding to what has been given on page 152 above 
is still of some interest. It is as follows :— “ And Thomas said: I was informed in India, when 
‘J had gone in to visit the nephew of Liidan, the king of India, and as I was talking to him, the 
“ Holy Spirit said to me: The time draws nigh for the mother of thy Lord to leave the world.” 
This passage is only in the MS. published in the Journal of Sacred Literature, a manuscript which 
Wright thought belonged to the second half of the 6th century, The passage is not in the other 
two MSS., which are incomplete. 


There is, however, yet another passage connecting St. Thomas with India in the Greek and in 
all the Syriac versions. It precedes the one already quoted which is in chapter 20 of the Greek. 
This other passage is chapter 12, There we have the words: —Odpas ék rap “Inday éowrepwv 
[variant evBorépwv]. The corresponding passages in the Syriac are : — (MS. in Journ. Sac. Lit.) 
«‘Thomas in India, who had gone in to visit the nephew of Liadan [or Laudan] the king of 
“India ;” and (MSS, in Coméributions, etc.) ‘‘ Thomas in India.” Walker translates the Greek 
*« Hither India.” 


There has been no opportunity of referring to the Syriac text published this year [1902] by 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis in Studia Sinaitica, No. 11, Apocrypha Syriaca, Cambridge University Press. 
A review in the Tablet, 4th Oct., says it is edited from the underwriting of a palimpsest which 
Mrs. Lewis dates at latest the beginning of the 6th century. It is the complete text of one of the 
two versions of which Wright published fragments in Contributions, etc. The reviewer states that it 
is the most corrupt form of the story, and the most removed from the Greek, so treely rewritten, in 
fact, as to be in effect an original Syriac composition. 


With reference to the opinion that these Syriac versions are baged on Greek originals, it may 
not be out of place here to recall that, when Wright published the Syriac text of the Acts of 
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St. Thomas, he was almost certain that that work also was a Syriac version of a Greek text. But 
scholars seem subsequently to have come to the opinion that the Syriac is the original, It may be 
that further examination may shew that the work we are now considering was also Syriac in origin, 
in which case the reading “the nephew of Lidan, for Laudin} king of India” might be 
of importance. Jk seems to be hell thas apocrypha} literature of this sort was gencrally of 
Semitic origin, 

8.—M. Sylvain Lévi on St. Thomas, Gondephares, and Mazdai My paper was 
unfortunately written without knowledge of M. Lévi’s suggestive article entitled Noles sur Tes 
Indo-Seythes, LE., Saint Thomas, Gondophares et Mazdeo, in the Journal Asiatigue, dan-Feb, 1897. 


Allusion has been made on page 154 above to the unsatisfactory manner in which the subject of 
this paper was treated by Guischmid, whose views were adopted by Lipsius. lt was not very 
willingly that a mere compiler like myself would presume to criticise scholars of sueh eminenec ; but 
when, under the authority of these great names, uncertainties had been given a3 pesitive facts in such 
a standard work as Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, ete., it seemed necessary te 
say something. It is, therefore, satisfactozy to observe that M. Levi also found the time had come 
for shewing that Gutschmid’s theories about St. Thomas were obsolefe or rested on false data, 
It is unnecessary to detail them here, But something may be said about the route followed by 
the apostle. 


Gutschmid eonstdered that Andrapolis, the Sandariik or Sanadrik ef the Syriae, the port at 
which St. Thomas disembarked, indicated a towm of the Andhras in the Konkan coast where the 
Andhra-Satakarni dynasty ruled in the first century of our era; and om this he assumed that the 
account of the apostle’s subsequent mission to Gondophares and Mazdai was ouly the stolon story ef 
a Buddhist missionary, perhaps Nagarjuna, who went from the Dekkan te prepagate his religion 
among the Yavanas and Pablavas, M. Lévi shews that.Gutschmid had to do violence to the texts 
of the Acts in order to develop his theory. But in doing so, he himself seems to fall into an error 
of some importance. He states that the various versions of the Acts are unanimous in making 
St. Thomas travel to the Hast after leaving Gondophares, That is not the case, as has been shewn 
on page 6 above, The Greek and the Syriac say simply he preached throughout all India. The 
first Latin version says nothing ; and the second, the ‘ Passio,” — from which M. Lévi says “il prend 
le chemin de I’ Inde Ultérieure,” — states “ profectus est ad Indiam superiorem,”’ which is not the 
same thing. It is necessary to point this out, as the error affects the force of M. Lévi's suggested 
identification of Mazdai with Vasudéva. It is, however, true that the Ethiopic account (sce above) 
says the apostle went to “a city in the East which is called Kantorya ;” and in this nae, 
Quantaria in Malan’s now obsolete translation, the only one available in 1897, M. Lévi thinks 


Gandhira may be recognisel, whick place, he states, was occupied by the Sakas, Kushans, and 
Parthians at different times, 


As regards Andrapolis, M. Lévi shews it may really be the same word as Sandariik, the initial 
sibilant being dropped in the Greek, as fm Andracottus, a form employed as well as Sandracottus. 


M. Levi considers that the Acts clearly indicate that St. Thomas and Habbin followed the 
ordinary trade route between the Syrian coast and the Panjab, as. detailed by Pliny (Hist. natur. 
vi, 26, 103) and in the Periplus (88, 39), that is to say, down the Red Sca, and on past Cape 
Syagros in Arabia to Patala‘or Barbarikon at the mouth of the Indus. There the ships used to 
anchor; and the merchandise went up the ‘river to Minnagar, described in the Periplus as the 
metropolis of Scythia, governed by Parthians, always fighting among themselves, If the country was 


not safe, the ships would go on to Barygaza (Broach), whence there was a trade route vid Oztne 
(Ujjain) to Proklais (Pugkalavati) on the borders of Bactriana, 


M. Lévi says a tradition, constant among the Greek Fathers from the 5th century, designates 
the town at which St. Thomas was martyred as “ Kalaming,’? This appears to be an erroneous 
Statement, though often made, as has been shewn above, 
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An unpublished Armenian version of the Acts of St, Thomas in the Berlin Library is mentioned, 
the text of which appears to be identical with the Syriac. M. Lévi has made some use of the 
Armenian forms of proper names contained therein. 


The most important and suggestive part of the article is that which relates to the proposed 
identification of Mazdai with Vasudéva. But it is impossible to deal with that properly here ; 
and the reader must go to the article itself. A few points may, however, be taken up, mostly in 
further elucidation of the proper names occurring in the Acts and in “The Falling asleep of the 
Holy Mother of God,” 


M, Lévi appears to hold, with Von Sallet, that Labdanes and Abdagases are the same 
person, He suggests that the initial lambda results from dittography, [AJABAANHC. Hypocoristic 
forms are found among Parthian names, and gas means ‘ beautiful.’ 


On coins, the names of Vasudéva appears in Greek as BAZOAHO and BAZAHO, Coming into 
Tranian territory, the name would fall under Mazdian influences, and become Mazdeo; moreover, 
he remarks, the two labials are constantly confused, as for instance in Mumba turned by the 
Portuguese into Bombay, and Minnagar in the Periplus made into Binnagar by Ptolemy. (Compare 
what has been said above by Mr. Burkitt that Mazdai is a good old Persian name,) M,. Lévi gives 
the further information that the name is Mstéh in the Armenian Acts, Smidaios in the Menaea 
[liturgical books of the Greek Church, containing short histories of the saints], and Smindaios in 
Nicephorus (presumably N. Callistus Xanthopulus, 14th century), These forms may be added to 
those already given. 


As regards Vizan (Vizan in the Armenian according to M. Lévi) son of Mazdai, Gutschmid 
and Marquart considered the name to be the same as the Pahlavi Wijén, Persiau Bijén. This does 
not harmonise with the Greek and Latin forms, and further, thongh admissible if we locate Mazdai 
in Iranian territory, it is not at all so, if we make St. Thomas go into India, to Vasudéva, as 
suggested. M. Lévi thinks the compiler of the Acts was too well informed about India to give to an 
Indian prince the name of a secondary hero of the Iranian epic, the name in fact of Bezhan, son of 
Gév, son of Gudarz. Be that as it may, M. Lévi thinks that, though the remembrance of this 
personage may very well have influeaced the Syriac and Armenian transcriptions, the Greek and Latin 
forms exclude the identity of the two names. The Greek Ouzanes, etc,, and Latin Zuzanis, etc., all 
lead back to an original owzan or rather gouzan. The change of vz into gu, which -had been definitely 
accomplished by the time of the Sassanidans, was in progress soon after the Christian era, and 
facilitated the substitution of one syllable for the other; and, at the same epoch, on the confines of 
India and Iran, the pronunciation oscillated between initial w and gu. ‘This is confirmed by the 
forms ‘‘Gondopharou,” “Induphrru,” and “ Undopherrou,”’ in Greek, on coins, being all equivalent 
to the “Gudaphara,” ‘Gudupharna,” and “Gondopharna” of the Indian legends on the same, 
(I quote the names as printed in the article, but they do not all seem correct.) 


Thus, — M, Lévi concludes, — Ouzanes would seem to be equivalent to Gushana. The forms 
Touzanes in Greek, and Zuzanes and Luzanes in Latin perhaps preserve the trace of a initial lost in 
Ouzanes, and Toufavns in writing might easily become Iovfars. Hence and for other reasons given, 
M. Lévi suggests that the Mahdrdja Gushana, who closely followed the Kushan Visudéva, was 
perhaps identica] with Ouzanes or Vizan, the son of the king Mazdai, who put St, Thomas to death, 


4,— Syriac versions of the Acts of St. Thomas. As mentioned on page 8 above, 
Wright's translation from British Museum Add, MS. 14645, dated A. D. 936, has been followed, 
Allusion was made to two other MSS. of these Acts, one at Berlin in the Sachau collection, and the 
other at Cambridge. In answer to enquiries, Mr. F, C. Burkitt has kindly supplicd some further 
information regarding these MSS. 
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The Berlin MS. (Sachau 222) was written in Alkésh in 1881, and co ntains 38 Acta, beginning, 
like the British Museum MS., with the Acts of St, Thomas. Thereadings of this MS. are to be found 
in P, Bedjan’s Acta Sanctorum et Martyrum, Vol. 3, Paris, 1892, Bedjan made ne of Sachan’s 
MS and whenever he gives a reading in text or notes which differs from Wright’s text, it agrees 
with the Cambridge MS. 


The Cambridge University Library MS. Add. 22822 was written in A.D. 1883, at Tel-Képha 
in the district of Mosul, and was acquired through Wright. Mr. Burkitt understands that it was 
copied for Wright after the Berlin MS. had been acquired by Sachau, but before it left the East, 
This Cambridge MS., though no doubt a faithful copy of its immediate archetype, is very inferior to 
Wright’s MS. It omits many words, sentences and paragraphs, which undoubtedly belong to the 
old Acts. But it agrees with the Greek in having “ Gundaphar” instead of “ Giidnaphar, the latter 
being, so Mr, Burkitt supposes, a mere perversion, and due to the scribe of the British Museum M S. 
Possibly the Cambridge MS, may be a cousin, and not a son of the Sachau MS. 


As has been shewn on page 4 above, an important word is illegible in the British Muscum MS. 
There we find “a certain merchant happened to come into the South country from . . . .” The 
Berlin and Cambridge MSS. give “a certain merchant came from the south country.” Thus, the 
illegible word is omitted, and “from” is read instead of “into.” Mr. Burkitt suspects that the lost 
word was only the Syriac for “ Hindustan,’ He adds that Gundaphar is called - king of Hinda 
and that what Wright calls “the realm of India” (see page 4 above) is literally “Hindu City.” 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDOSTANT. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C.1.E., Pu.D,, D.Lrrr., I.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 76.) 


Section III. — SELECTIONS, COLLECTIONS OF SCATTERED PIECES, AND 
COLLECTIONS OF PROVERBS. 


Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Oriental Fabulist or polyglott Translations of Esop’s and 
other ancient Fables from the English Language into Hindoostanee, 
Persian, Brij B,hat,ha, Bongla and Sunkrit (Sic) in the Roman Character 
by various Hands, under the direction and superintendence of J, Gilchrist, 
for the use of the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1803. 


i ze The Hindee Story-Teller, or entertaining Expositor of the Roman, Persian, 
and Nagree Characters, simple and compound, in their Application to the 
Hindoostanee Language, as a written and literary Vehicle, by the Author 
of the Hindoostanee Dictionary, Grammar, etc., (t.@,d. B, G.). Calcutta, 
1802-3. Second Hdition, Calcutta, 1806 


Lallu Lal, — Latéif-e Hindi, —The new Cyclopedia hindoostanica of Wit, containing a choice 
Collection of humorous Stortes in the Persian and Nagree Characters, 
interspersed with appropriate Proverbs, anti-bilious Jests, brilliant Bon- 
mots, and rallying Repartees in the Relshtu and Brij B,hasha Dialects ; 
to which is added a Vocabulary of the principal Words in Hindoostanee 


and English; by Shree Lutloo Lal Kub, Bhasha Munshi. Calcutta, 
1810, 
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Lallu Lal and Smyth, W. Carmichael, — Second Edition of the foregoing under the 


Title of, — The Luia,ijfi Hindee, or Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing 
a choice Collection of humorous Stories, in the Arabic and Roman 
Characters; edited by W. Carmichael Smyth, London, 1841. (Smyth 
in this edition has omitted the ‘ Nagree’ portion of Lalli Lal’s compila- 
tion, also some verses in Sanskrit and Braj Bhakha, and the Vocabulary). 
On the other hand, he has added a transcription into the Roman Character 
throughout, The third Edition is entitled as follows, — The Luta,zji- 
Hindee, or Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a choice Collection of 
humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characters; to which is added 
a Hindoostanee Poem, by Meer Moohummud Tugee. Second (sic) Edition, 
Revised and Corrected by William Carmichael Smyth, Esq., late of the 
Hon. Hast India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, London, 1840. 


Lalli Lal, — The Sabha Bilas. (Title page absent on all copies available.) Calcutta, 1818, 


and Price, W., — The Subha Bilas, a Collection of Stanzas on various subjects, v1 


39 23 


Hindee, by different Authors. Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor 
of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 
1828. The colophon is dated (1829). 


and Gilbertson, G. W., — The Assembly of Mirth (sic). A literal Translation 


into English of the Sabhé Bildsa, one of the Degree of Honour Hindi 
Text-Books, by G. W. G. Benares,1900. (The name of the book means 
‘The Mirth of the Assembly,’ not the ‘Assembly of Mirth,’) 


Shakespear, John, — Muntakhabat-2-Hindi, or Selections in Hindoostant, with a verbal Trans- 


lation and grammatical Analysis of some Part, for the use of Students of 
that Language. By J.S&., Oriental Professor at the Honourable East 
India Company’s Military Seminary. ‘London, 1817. Second Edition, 
London, 1825; Third, 18384; Fourth, 1844; Sixth, 1852., Ten Sec- 
tions of a Description of India, being a@ portion of J. Shakespear’s 
Muntakhabat-i-Hindi. By N. L. Benmohel. Dublin, 1847. [A 
translation of the extracts from Shér ‘Ali Afsds’s Ardish-e Mahjil.| The 
second Edition is reviewed by Garcin de Tassy, in Journal Asiateque, 
viii, (1826), pp. 280 and ff. 


Anon., — Hindoostanee and English Student’s Assistant; or, Idtomatical Exercises, Calcutta, 


1826. 


Garcin de Tassy, Joseph MHéliodore, — Anecdote relative au Brajbhakha, traduite de 


? Hindoustani. Journal Astatique, Vol. xi. (1827), pp. 298 and ff. 


Indolence des Domestiques indtens. Anecdote hindoustant, Journal 
Asiatique, ILL., xii, (1841), pp. 191 and ff. 

Proclamation de Lord Ellenborough, Gouverneur Général de lV’ Inde, au Sujet 
des Portes du Temple de Somnath, Texte hindoustant, publié et traduit. 
Journal Asiatique, TV., v. (1845), pp. 398 and ff, Separate reprint, 
Paris, same date, 

Chrestomathie hindoustani (Urda et Dakhnit), 21’ Usage des Blives de V Hoole 
Spéciale des Langue Orientales Vivantes. Assisted by Théodore Pavie 
and Abbé Bertrand. Paris, 1847. 

Spécimen d’une Collection de Lettres hindoustant originales. Journal 
Asiatique, IV., x. (1847), pp. 853 and if. 
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Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, and Lancereau, Ed., — Hinds Hindus Muntakhabat., 

Chrestomathie Hindte et Hindoute a Usage des Hléves del’ Beole Speciale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes pres la Bibliotheque Nationale. Paris, 1849, 


Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — Analyse @un Monologue Dramatique indien. Journal 
Asiatique, IV., xvi. (1850), pp. 810 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, same 


date. 

‘ ‘3 Tableau du Kalk Yug ou de Vdge de Fer, par Wischnu-Dds, tradutt de 
VHindouwt. Journal Asiatique, LV., xix. (1852), pp. 551 and ff, 

' . Légende de Sakountalé d’aprés la Version hindowie du Mahdbhérata, 

. (Extrait de la Revue Orientale.) Paris, 1852. 

” ‘5 Chanis populatres de l’Inde, traduites par G. de T. (Revue Contemporatne.) 
Paris, 1854. 

- a Hir e Ranjhan, légende du Penjab, traduite de l Hindoustani. Paris, in 
Revue de l’ Orient, 1857. 

a pf Allégories, Récits poétiques et Chants populaires. Traduits de VArabe, du 


Persan, de UHindoustani, et du Ture, par M. Garcin de Tassy. 2nd 
Edition, Paris, 1876. 

5 ‘5 Un Chapitre de V' Histoire de Inde Musulmane, ow Chronique de Scher Schah, 
Sultan de Delhi, traduit de ’ Hindoustant. Paris (Reoue de V Orient), 
? date, 8vo, 164 pp. 


i + See Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahadur, Mir; Shakespear, John. 


Adam, Rev. M.T., — Pleasing Tales, or Stories to improve the Understanding, translated into 


Hinduwee by M. T, A. Caleutta, 1898. Other Editions, Calcutta, 1834, 
1836; Agra, 1837, 


Kali Krishna, Raja, and ‘Abdu "l-Majid, Hakim Maulavi, — Majmatu ‘I-Lataif. A Collec- 
iton of Pleasantries; or Fables and Stories, translated from English and 
Persian into Urdu and English, Calcutta, 1835, 

Manu Lal Lahori, — The Guldasta-i-Nishat, or Nosegay of Pleasure: a Collection of poetical 
Extracts in Persian and Hindustant, from more than a hundred of the 
most celebrated Authors, arranged according tu the Subject and Sentiment 
and well adapted for the Student of these Languages. Calcutta, 1836. 

Anon., — Lnglish and Hindustani Student's Assistant, Calcutta, 1837, 


Price, Capt. William, and Tarini-charan Mitra, — Hindee and Hindovostanee Selections, to 
which are prefived the Rudiments of Hindoostanee und Braj B,hak,ha 
Grammar, also Prem Sagur with V ocabulary. Originally compiled for the 
Use of Interpreters to Native Corps of the Bengal Army. COalenita, 1827; 
Second Edition, 1830. 
% ae See also Lalla Lal, 


Ballantyne, J. B., — Hindustang Selections, in the Neskht and Devanagari Character, 
1840. 2nd Edition, London, 1845, 

Anon., — Majma'-e Ganj, Selections, Historical, Literary, 
English, Calcutta, 1845. 


Pavie, Théodore, — La L’gende de Padmani, Reine de Lechitor, d'aprés les textes hindis et hindouis, 


Journal Asiatique, V., Vii, 1856, pp. 5 and ff., 89 and ff, 315 and ff, 
” 2 See also Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore. 


London, 


and Scientific. Translated Jrom the 
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Cox, Capt. Edward, — The Regimental Moonshi, being a course of Reading in Hindoostanee. 
London, 1847. 


Saiyid Husain, Munshi, — Hindustani Selections, Compiled by Munshi 8. H. Madras, 1849. 


Qamaru ’d-din Khan, — Muntakhabat-e Anwdar-e Suhaili. Selections from the Anwar-e Suhaili 
(ef. Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad in Section IV.), with Hinddstani Translations. 
Agra, 1853, 


‘5 Muntakhabat-e Gulistan. Selections from the Gulistan, with Hinddstani 
Translations, Agra, 1854. 
Fe - Muntolhabat-e Bostan. Selections from the Bodstan, with Hinldstani 
Translations in verse. Agra, 1855. 
is bs Muntakhabat-e Dastéru ’3-sibyan. Selections from the Dastiiru ’s-sibyin, 
with Hinddstani Translations. Agra, 1855. 
Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahadur, Mir, — Lettre de 8. A. Mir Jafar Ali Bahadur, Nabab de Surat, a Monsieur 
Garcin de Tassy, (Revue de L’Ortent.) Paris, 1855. 
Siva Prasad, Raja, — Hindi Selections [Gut*ka&], compiled under the Directions of the Commission 
appointed . . . to arrange for the Preparation of Hindustdni Class 


Books as Language Tests, to be passed by junior Civil Servants and Military 
Officers. Benares, 1867. Another Edition, Benares, 1870, and others. 


Hall, FitzEdward, — Hindi Reader, with Vocubulary. Hertford, 1870, 1884. 


Sell, Rev. E., — Muntakhabat-e Urdu. Hindustani Selections, Pts. 1.,11., and III. Madras, 
1870-71. 


‘Abdu ’l-fath, Maulavi, Saiyid, ~ Tohfutul Makal. Hindustani, Persian, Arabic, and English 
Sentences and Proverbs, by Sayed Abdul Fattah Moulvi. Bombay, 1872, 


Hosen (? Husain), S., — Second Hindostanee Reader, London, 1875. 


Smith, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamerpur District in Bundelkhand, N. W. P., Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIV (1875), Pt. L., pp. 889 and ff, 
Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N. W. P., No. Lf. I6., 
Vol. XLV. (1876), Pt. 1, pp. 279 and ff. 


Badley, Rev. B. H., — Jagjivandas, the Hindu Reformer. Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII. (1879), 
p. 289. (Contains Selections from his works.) 


29 2? 


See Oraven, T., in Section II. 


Trumpp, E., — Dic dltesten Hindi Gedichte. Sitewngsberichte der Kénigl. bayer. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Classe. Munchen, 1879 
(pp. 1-48). 

Temple, Captain R., — Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages of Northern India, 
Calcutta Review, LX XLV, (1882), p. 334. 


‘ 3 Folk Songs from Northern India. Calcutta Review, LRXVIIL (1884), 
- pp. 273 and 295. 
' 99 The Hymns of the Naigipanth, From the papers of J. W. Parry, 
A.M.I.C.E. Indian Antiquary, XII. (1884), p. 1. 
5 3 See Fallon, S. W. 


Anon., — Hindustani and English Parallel Proverbs, Together with some Persian and Hindustani 
Parallel Proverds, Delhi, 1885. 
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Thornton, Thomas H., C.8.1., D.C.L., — Specimen Songs from Panjab Literature and Folklore, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. (1885), p. 373, 
(Account of Hindi and Urdu literature of the Panjab, p. 386 : Specimens, 
p. 401.) 


Fallon, 8. W., — 4 Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, including many Marwari, Panjabi, Maggah, 
Bhojpurt and Tirhuti Proverbs, Sayings, Emblems, Aphorisms, Mazims 
and Similes. By thelateS. W.F. . 2. © «© +» © «© « « KEdited 
and revised by Captain R.C. Temple . . . . assisted by Lala Fagir 
Chand, Vaish, of Delhi. Benares and London, 1886, 


Kempson, M., — First Hindustani Reader. Lithographed, (? Place of publication), 1892, 





Morris, J., — English Proverbs, with Hindustant Parallels, Cawnpur, 1893. 
‘Abdu °l-Majid, Hakim Maulavi, — See Kali Krishna, Raja. 

Faqir Chand, Lala, (Vaish), — See Fallon, S. W. 

Gilbertson, G. W., — See Lalli Lal, 

Benmohel, N. L., — See Shakespear, John, 

Bertrand, l?Abbé, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore. 

Lancereau, E., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore. 

Parry, J. W., — See Temple, Captain R. 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Lalli Lal. 

Tarini-charan Mitra, — See Price, Capt. William, 


Szotion IV. — TEXTS (alphabetically arranged under Authors’? names). 


‘Abdu ’l-lah, Mir, called Miskin, — Marciya ou Bhathial de Mir Abdulla Miskin, suy la Mort 
: de Muslim et de ses deux Fils, traduit de |! Hindoustani par M. Garcin 
de Tassy. Paris, 1845. See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari), 
‘s - See also Gilchrist, J. B., in Section IT. 
‘Abdu *l-lah, Saiyid, — See Bahadur ‘Ali; Kazim ‘Ali Jawan. 
‘Abdu ’l-karim, Munshi, — See Arabian Nights. 
‘Adalat Khan, — See Amman, Mir; Lalli Lal, 


Ahmad Khan, Saiyid, C.S8.I., — Asdru ’s-sanadid. Delhi, 1847. Asar-oos-sunnadeed. A History 
of old and new Rules, or Governments, and of old and new Buildings, in 
the District of Delhi; composed by Syud Ahmed Khan. Delhi, 1854 (A 
second edition of the preceding with much additional matter). Description 
des Monuments de Dehli en 1852, d’aprés le Texte hindoustani de Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, V., xv. 
(1860), pp. 508 and ff. ; xvi. (1860), pp. 190 and ff. > pp. 392 and ff; 
pp. 521 and #f.; xvii. (1861), pp. 77 and #f. ; separate reprint. 

Alexander, James Edward, — See I‘tisimu ’d-din, 


Amanatu ‘I-lah, Maulavi, — Hidayut ool Islam (Hidayatu ’l-islam), 
Umanut Oollah, in Arabie and Hindoostanee, 
superintendence of, and by J. Gilchrist, 
Vol. I. was published,) Calcutta, 1804, 

Ambiks Datt Byas, ~- See Bihari Lal, 


compiled by Muoluwee 
Translated under the 
(In two yolumes, of which only 
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Amman, Mir, — )l# 5 eh (Bagh o Bahar), One hundred and two pages appeared in 
Gilchrist’s and ‘Abdu ‘l-lah Miskin’s Andee Manual or Casket of India. 
Calcutta, 1802, See Section II. 

Bagh o Buhar, a Translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 
celebrated Persian Tale entitled “ Qissui Chuhar Durwesh,” by Meer 
Ummun, under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1804, 
Second Edition by Ghoolam Ukbur, under the superintendence of Captain 
Thomas Roebuck, Calcutta, 1813, Third Edition, 74., 1824. Other 
Editions: Cawnpore, 1832; Calcutta, 18384; Madras, 1840; Calcutta, 
(Title, yl: 5 @4, Tales of the Chahar Durvesh), 1847; Cawnpore, 
1860 ; Calcutta, 1863; Delhi (illustrated), 1876; Bombay (in Gujarati 
character), 1877; Cawnpore, 1878; Delhi (iNustrated), 1882, and many 
others. Bagh o Bahar; consisting of entertaining Tales in the Hindi- 
stint Language. By Mir Amman of Dihli, one of the learned Natives 
formerly attached to the College of Fort Willhiam at Calcutta, A new 
Edition, carefully collated with original Manuscripts . . . Yo whieh 
is added a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Work, by 
D. Forbes. London, 1846. Second Edition of the same, London, 1849, 
Another edition of the same. The Hindustani Text carefully printed in 
the Roman Character. To which is added a Vocabulary of all the Words 
occurring in the Work, by D. Forbes, London, 1859. Bdg-o-Bakar. 
The Hindistént Text of Mir Amman, edited in Roman Type, with Notes 
and an introductory Chapter on the Use of the Roman Character tn 
Oriental Languages, by M. Williams. London, 1859. 


The Tale of the Four Darwesh ; translated from the Oordoo Tongue of 
Meer Ummun ... Sy L. F. Smith . « with Notes by the 
Translator. Madras, 1825. Translation of the Bagh o Bahar ; or Tales 
of the Four Darwesh, from the Urdu Tongue of Mir Amman of Dikli. 
By Lew. Ferd. Smith, New Edition revised and corrected throughout 
by D. Forbes. London, 1851, Reprint (of first edition), Lucknow, 
1870. The Bagh o Bahar, or the Garden and the Spring; being the 
Adventures of King Aztid Bakht, and the four Darweshes : literally trans- 
lated from the Urdu of Mix Amman, of Delhi. With copious ewplanatory 
Notes, and an introductory Preface, by E. B. Eastwick. Uertford, 1852. 
Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed), 1877. Bagh o Bahar ; or 
Tales of the four Darweshes. Translated from the Hindistant of Mir 
Amman of Dihit. By Duncan Forbes, A new Edition, Tevised and 
corrected throughout. London, 1862. 

‘The Adventures of the second Durwish, extracted from the Bagh of 
(sic) Bukar, in Vol. IT. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 
Calcutta, 1830. See Section IlI. Selections from the History of India 
and Bagh-o Bahar. Translated into literal English, with copious Notes 
on Etymology, History and Geography, by ‘Adalat Khan. Calcutta, 
1877. Selections from the Prem Sagar and Bagh-o Bahar, Translated 
into literal English with copious Notes. Second Edition. By the same. 
Calcutta, 1881, 

Translated into French by M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1878. 

The Tale of the First Darwésh is given in M. J. Vinson’s Manuel de 
la Langue hindoustani, pp. 111 and ff, See Section II. 


Note. — The original is a translation of the Chahar Darwésh of Amir 
Khusrau, 
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Anderson, Lieut. B. P., — See Nihal Chand (Labor). 
Arabian Nights, — Hikayautool Jaleelah, Translation of Alfalylattinolielah, called Arabian 


Nights; for the Use of the College at Fort St. George. Translated by 
Moonshy Shumsooddeen Ubmed. Madras, 1836. (Contains only the 
first 200 Nights.) 


Tarjuma Alf Laila kt. (The Translation is by Munshi ‘Abdu ’]-Karim, 
from the English of HE. Forster.) Cawnpore, 1844; 7., 1853; 
Bombay, 1860 ; Cawnpore, 1862-63 ; 24., 1869; 2d., 1876 : 70., 1883-84 ; 
Delhi, 1890: Tarjuma-i Alif Latla ba-zubdn-t-Urdi. (Do Jild baharfat- 
i-Yirop.) Romanized under the superintendence of T. W. H. Tolbort 

. andedited by Frederic Pincott, (The first half, ¢. e., Jilds I. and 
Il. of ‘Abdu’l-Karim’s Translation.) London, 1882. Sahasra Rajani 
Charitra, (‘Abdu ’]-Karim’s Version translated into Hindi by Pandit 
Pyaré Lal.) Lucknow, 1876. 


Alf Laila Nau Manzim. (Translated into verse in four parts, by 
Muhammad Asghar ‘Ali Khin Nasim; Totiriam Shayin (Pts. II. and 
III.), and Munshi Shadi Lal Chaman, respectively. Lucknow, 1861-68, 

Hazar Dastan. (A prose version by Totaram Shayan.) Lucknow, 1868, 

Shabistin-e Surur, (An abridged translation, by Mirza Rajab ‘Ali 
Bég, Surir.) Lucknow, 1886, 

Alf Laila. (A translation by Muhammad Hamid ‘Ali Khan, Hamid.) 
Cawnpore, 1890. 

Shabisian-e Hairai. (A. translation in the form of a novel, by Mirza 
Hairat of Delhi, illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. 


Alf Laila-e Dunyazad, also called Mashshata-e Baghdad. (.An imitation 
of the Arabian Nights, by Mirzi Hairat of Delhi), Delhi, 1892, 


Ayodhya Singh Dpadhyay, Pandit, called HariAudh, — Victh Hindi ka Thath, or an original 


Indian story in pure Hindustani, by Pandit Ayodhya Sinha Upadhya, 
(Hari Oudh) of Nizamabad, N.-W.P. dition in Nigari characters, 
Bankipore, 1899. dition in Persian characters, Bankipore and (printed) 
Allahabad, 1902, 


(This, like the ‘ Kahani Théth Hindi-mé’ of Inshit Allah, is in pure 
Hindi, absolutely free from both Persianisation and Sanskritisation, 
Unlike the older work, the idiom is that of Hindi, rather than that of 
Urdii. This is most noticeable in the order of the words.) 


‘aziz ’d-din Ahmad, — Kaniz Fatima. Lahore, 1895. 
Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir, — Ukhlagi Hindee or Indian Pthics, translated from a Persian Version af the 
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Hitoopudes, or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, under the 
Superintendence of J. Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1803. Other Editions : Madras, 
1845; Bombay, 1875; Madras, 1879. <Akhlds i Hindi, on Indian 
Ethics. Translated into Urdi from a Persian Version of’ the HMitopadesa, 
by Mir Bahddur "di ., . Bdited,.with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Syed Abdoolah. London, 1868, Extracts from the book will be 
found in Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections. Sec Section IIL, 


See Hasan, Mir, 


Banerjea, K. M., — See Lalli Lal, 
Baness, J, F., — See Lalla Lal, 
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Barker, W. B., — See Maghar ‘Ali Khan Wild. 

Beames, J., — See Chand Bardai. 

Bell, C. W. Bowdler, — See Hasan, Mir. 

Benmohel, N. L., — See Sher ‘Ali Afsds, 

Bertrand, 1’Abbé, — See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari) ; Shér ‘Ali Afsds; Tahsinu ‘d-din, 
Bhairava-prasada, — See Lalla Lal. 


Bihari Lal, — The Sutsuya of Biharee, with a Commentary entitled the Lalu Chundrika; by Shree 
Lulloo Lal Kuri, Bhak’ha Moonshee, in the College of Fort Willian. 
Calcutta, 1819. A revised edition issued from the Office of the Superin- 
dent of Government Printing, India, in 1896, by G. A. Grierson. It is 
entitled ‘ The Satsaiya of Bihari, with a Commentary entitled Lala Candrika, 
by Ort Lalla Lal Kavi.’ Several editions have been published by native 
presses, amongst which may be mentioned Sringara-saptasati, Benares, 
1878. (This includes a Sanskrit metrical version and a Sanskrit com- 
mentary, both by Paraminanda Pandit); S/t-Bihdri Sat-sai satik. Hari- 
prakas Tika sahit, Benares, 1892. (Has an excellent commentary by 
Hari Prakag); Bikari-Bihdr. Benares, 1898. (Has an introduction, 
and a commentary in the Kundaliyé metre by Ambika Datt Byas.) 


Burton, Sir Richard F., — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wili. 
Carmichael-Smyth, — See Smyth. 
Chaman, — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan. 


Chand Bardai, — Only portions of the text have been printed. Parts have been edited by Mr. J. 
Beames, and by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, C.LE., in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
The latter gentleman has also translated a section of the portion which he 
edited, Canto I. has also been edited in Benares by Pandit Méhanlal 
Vishnulal Pandya, under the title of M. V. Pandia’s Manuscript of 
the Prithviréj Rdsdéu of Chand Barddi, edited in the original old Hinds 
with critical Notes by Pandit, &c. Benares, 1887,1888. A continuation 
is now (1902) being issued in Benares by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha. 
The following are the principal works dealing with the poem :— 


Tod, Col. James, — Rajasthan, passim, See especially, Vol, I., 
pp. 254, 614, 623. Also, The Vow of Sanjogta 
(a translation of an episode in the poem), 
Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXV., pp. 101-112, 
197-211, 273-286. 
Beames, J., — On Chand’s Poems. Proceedings, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, 1868, p. 242. 
as The Nineteenth Book of the Gestes of Prithiraj by 
Chand Bardai, entitled ‘The Marriage of 
Padmavati, literally translated from the old 
Hindi. Journal, Bengal Asiatic Socieiy, 
Vol. XXXVIII (1869), Pt. L., p. 145, 
, Reply io Mr. Growse. Id., p. 171. 
me Translations of selected Portions of Book I. of Chand’ s 


Epic. Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XLI (1872), Pt. L., p, 42, 
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Beames J., — List of the Books contained in Chand’s Poem, the 
Prithiraja Réso. Ib., p. 204. 

Letter (on his edition of Chand). Proceedings, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, p. 122. 
Studies in the Grammar of Chand Barddi. Journal, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI (1873), 

Pt. L., p. 165. 

Translation fron the first Book of the Prithirdja 
Résau. By Kavi Chand Barddi. Inatan 
Antiquary, Vol. I (1872), p. 269, 

Growse, F.8., — The Poems of Chand Barday. Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVIL (1868), 
Pt. I, p. 119. 

Further Notes on the Prithirdjrdyasa. Jb., 
Vol. XXXVIII (1869), Pt. 1, p. 1. 





5s Translations from Chand. Jb., p. 161. 

¥ Rejoinder to Mr. Beames, /b., Vol. XXXIX 
(1870), Pt. I, p. 52. 

i A Metrical Version of the opening Stanzas of 


Chand’s Prithirdj Rdsau. Jb. Vol. XII 
(1873), Pt. L, p. 829. 

Syamal Das, Kaviraj, — The Antiquity, Authenticity and Genutne- 
ness of the Epic called the Pritht Rdj Rasd, 
and commonly ascribed to Chand Bardai. 
Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. LV 
(1886), Pt. L., p. 5. 

Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya, Pandit, — The Defence of Prithi- 
réj Rdsd. Benares, 1887. This isa reply to 
the preceding. 

Syam Sundar Das, — Arrangement of the Chapters of the 
Prithiréj-Rdso. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XXXI (1902), p. 499. 

See also ‘ Notice sux un poeme historique indien composé par Tehand, 
barde du xii* sitcle” Journal, Asiatique, 
YJ., i. (1828), p. 150. 

Clint, Li, — See Inghi Allah Khan, called Ingha. 

Court, Major Henry, — See Muhammad Rafi‘; Sher ‘Ali Afsos, 

Hastwick, E. D., — See Amman, Mir; Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad; Ikram ‘Aly ; Lalli Lal; Mazghar 
‘Ali Khan Wild, . 

Feer, L., — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Amman, Mir ; Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari); Ikram ‘Ali; Mazhar ‘Ali 
Khan Wii. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — See ‘Abdu ’L-lah, Mir, called Miskin; Ahmad Khin, 
Saiyid, C.S.L ; Amman, Mir; Ikrim ‘Ali ; Muhammad Taqi, Mir; Nihil 
Chand (Labdri) ; Tahsin ’d-din; Walio ‘l-lab, Shab. 

Ghulam Akbar, — See Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad. 

Ghulam Haidar, — See Ikrim ‘Ali; Muhammad Rafi*, 
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Ghulam Muhammad, Munshi, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khin Wilda, 

Ghulam Qadir, — See Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad. 

Gilchrist, J. H. B., — See Amaaatu ‘l-lah; Amman, Mir; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir; Haidar Bakhsh 
(Haidari); Kazim ‘Ali Jawan; Hasan, Mir; Nihil Chand (Lahori) ; 
Sher ‘Ali Afsds. 

Giridhar Goswami, — See Sir Das, 

Grierson,G. A., — See Bihari Lal, 

Growse, F. §., C.I.H., — See Chand Bardai, 


Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad, — The Khirud Ufroz (Khirad-atroz), or the Ayar Danish of Abool Fuzl, 
translated into Hindoostanee, by Muoluwee Shuekh Huffeez Ood-deen 
Ahmud. Calcutta, 1805 or 1803 (Incomplete). The Khirud Ufroz ; 
originally translated into the Hindoostanee Language, by Muoluvee 
Hujeez ood-Deen Uhmud, from the Uyar Danish, written by the celebrated 
Sheekh Ubool Fuzl, Prime Minister to the Illustrious Ukbur, Emperor of 
Hindoostan. Revised, compared with the original Persian, and prepared for 
the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck with the Assistance of Moulavee 
Kazim Ulee and Moonshees Ghoolam Ukbur, Mirzae Beg and Ghoolam 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815. Khtrad-Afroz (the Illuminator of the Unier- 
standing) by Maulavt Haftard-din. A new Enlition of the Hindistént 
Text, curefully revised, with Notes, critical and explunatory: by Kdward 
Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindvistint at 
Haileybury College. Hertford, 1857. The Khirud-Ufroz: translated 
from the Oordoo into English, and followed by a Vocabulary of the 
dificult Words and Phrases occurring in the text, by T, P. Manuei. 
(Only a portion of the Work has been translated.) Calcutta, 1861. 


(N.B.—Abi’l Fazl’s Ayar-e Danish is a simpler Persian version of 
Husain ibn ‘Ali al-Kashifi’s Anwar-e Subaili.) 


Haidar Bakbsh (Haidari), Saiyid, — Ardish-e Mahfil. Published by Munshi Qudraty ’1-lak. 
Calcutta, 1803. <Araesay Mehfeel. A translation into the Hindoostanee 
Tongue of the celebrated Persian Tale entitled Qussu,e.Hatim Tai, 
executed under the direction of John Borthwick Gilchrist . . . by Sueed 
Hydurbux Hydree. Bombay, 1845, Many other editions in India. 
Among them one in the Nagari character, (Calcutta, (7) 1845), and one 
in the Gujarati character (Bombay, 1877). 
(N,B.—There is another, altogether different, Araish-e Mahfil, dealing 
with the history of India, by Sher ‘Ali Afsos.) 


is i Tota Kuhanee.. A Translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 
popular Persian Tales entitled Tootee Numu, by Sueyud Hueder Bukhsh 
Hueduree. Under the Superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1804, 
(An edition of four pages of this work had previously appeared in 1802 in 
Gilchrist’s Hindee Manual.) Other Editions: Caleutta, 1836; 1., 1839; 
Bombay, 1840; Madras, 1841; Bombay, 1844; Delhi, 1859 ; Cawnpore, 
1864; Bombay, 1870, and many others, Tota Kahani; or Tales ofa 
Parrot, in the Hindustani Language. Translated by Saiyid Haidar 
Bakhsh, surnamed Haidurt , . . a new Edition with , : 
a Vocabulary of all the words-occurring in the Text, by D. Forbes. London, 
1852. 
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The Tota Kahani; or Tales of a Parrot, translated from Saiyid 
Haidar Bakhsh's Hindustani Verstonof Muhammad Qasim’s Persian 
Abridgment of Nakhshabi’s Tati Nama, by G. Small. London, 1875, 


Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari), Saiyid, — Gooli Mughjirut; or the Flower of Forgiveness, being an 


Account . . . of those Moosulmans called Shoohuda or Martyrs, from 
the Time of Moohummud, to the Death of Hoosuen at Kurbula. By Meer 
Huedur Bukhsh Hueduree. Calcutta, 1812, 


Les Séances de Haidari, récits historiques et élég’aques sur la Vie et la Mort 
des principaux Martyrs musulmanes, Ouvrage traduit de U Hindoustani, 
par M. Abbé Bertrand, . . . suivi de l’Hlégie de Miskin, traduite 
de la méme Langue, par M, Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1845, 


See Sher ’ Ali Afsds. 


Hairat, Mirza, — Sce Arabian Nights. 


Hall, F. E., — See Lalli Lal. 


Hari Prakas, — See Bihari Lal. 


Harischandra, — See Sir Dis, 


Hasan, Mir, — Sihr-ool-buyan (Sthru ‘l-bayin) or Musnuwee of Meer Husun, being a History of 
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the Prince Benuzeer, in Hindoostanee Verse. Published under the 
patronage of the College of Fort William in Bengal, Caleutta, 1805. 
Many other editions, such as Cawnpore, 1862, 1874; Meerut, 1876 ; 
Cawnpore, 1878. Nusri Benuzeer (Nasr-e Bénazir), or a prose Version by 
Meer Buhadoor Ulee, of the Sihy ool buyan, an enchanting Fairy Tale 
in Hindoostanee Verse, by Meer Husun; composed for the use of the 
Hindoostanee Students in the College of Fort William, under the 
superintendence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. The Nasp-g Be-nazir. 
4n Eastern Fairy Tale, translated from the Urda by C. W. Bowdler Bell, 
Caleutta, Hull (printed), 1871. 


See also Nihal Chand (Lahdri). 


Herklots, — See Ja‘far Sharif, 
Hoernle, A. F.R., C.I.E., — See Chand Bardii, 
Hollings, Capt, W., — See Lallii Lal; Maghar ‘Alj Khan Wild, 


Tkram ‘Ali, — Ikhwanu ’s-safa. Translated from the Arabic by Maulavi I. +A, Calcutta, 1811. 


Other editions, Madras, 1840; Bombay, 1844; second edition, edited by 
Ghulam Haidar, Caleutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 1848 ; Delhi, 1851 ; Lahore, 
(?) 1855 ; Lucknow, 1862; Madras, 1862; Lahore, 1868 ; Bombay, 1870; 
Bangalore, 1872; Madras, 1872 Madras, 1879 ; Bulandshahr, 1882 sand 
others. Intikhab-i Ikhwainy s-saja@ (Selections from the I. 8.). Edited 
by J. Michael, London, 1899, Iikhwinu-s-safa, 
Arabic into Hindustani, by Manlawi Ikram "Ali, A 
and corrected, by Duncan Forbes , . - and Dr. Charles Rien, 
London, 1862. The Ikhwan-us-safa - + Dhird Edition, revised 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1862. 


Lvanslated from the 
new Edition, revised 


A complete Vocabulary to the Ikhwan-oos-suffas with etymological 


oo of . . . dificulé Words, By T. P, Manuel, Calcutta, 
1862, 
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An English Translation of the Akhwa-noos-safa, by Moonshee Syed 
Hoossain. Madras, 1855. The Ikhwan-oos-sujfa, translated from the 
original Oordoo into English Prose, and followed by a Vocabulary of the 
dificult Words . . . occurring in the Tect, by T. P. Manuel. 
Calcutta, 1860, Ikhwanu-s-safa ; or Brothers of Purity. Translated from 
the Hindastant of Maulavi Ikram ’Ali, by John Platts, Esq., — Carried 
through the Press by Edward B, Eastwick, London, 1869. 

Les Animaux, extrait du Tuhfat Ikhwan ussafa . . «. traduié 
apres la Version hindoustanie par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 


Insha Allah Khan, called Insha, — Aulliyat-e Insha Allah Khan, The complete works, Delhi, 
1855 ; Lucknow, 1876. 


A Tale by Inshé Allah Khdn, Communicated and translated by 
L. Clint, Esq. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. X XI (1852), 
pp. land ff, Continuation, translated by the Rev. S. Slater. Vol, XXIV 
(1855), pp. 79 and ff. (This is the celebrated tale commonly called 
‘Kahani théth Hindi-mé,’ which has frequently appeared in Indian School- 
books such as ‘Gui¢ka.’? Its value consists in its style, which, though 
pure and elegant Urdi and fully intelligible to the Musalmins of Delhi 
and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the other 
hand, it is equally free from the Sanskritisms of Pandits. The idiom 
(including the order of the words) is distinctly that of Urdi, not of Hindi, 
In this last respect, it differs from the work of Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay, 
in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 


es See also Section II. 
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T‘tisamu ’d-din, — Shigurf nama-e Wilayat, or Hacellent Intelligence concerning Hurope; being 
the Travels of Mirza Itesa Modeen in Great Britain and France, 
Translated from the original Persian Manuscript into Hindoostanee, with 
au English Version and Notes, by James Kdward Alexander. London, 
1827. 


Ja‘far Sharif, — Qanoon-e-lslam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India ; comprising a full 
and exact Account of their various Rites and Ceremonies . . . By 
Jaffur Shurreef, composed under the Direction of, and translated by G. A. 
Herklots. London, 1832, 


Jarrett, Capt. H. §., — See Muhammad Rati, 
Kali Krishna, Baja, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 


Kazim ‘Ali Jawan (Mirza) and Lallu Lal, — Sing, hasun Butteesee, or Anecdotes of the 
celebrated Bikramajeet, . . . translated into Hindoostanee from the 
Brij-B,hak,ha of Soondur Kubeeshwur, by Meerza Kazim Ulee Juwan, 
and Shree Lulloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edition, Calcutta, 
1816, Other Editions: Calcutta, 1839; Agra, 1848; Bombay, 1854; 
Lucknow, 1862; Benares, 1865 ; Lucknow, 1870; 76, same date; Delhi, 
1875; Lucknow, 1877; Meerut, 1882, All the above are in the Nagari 
character. In the Gurmukhi character, Lahore, 1876. In the Persian 
character, Agra, (?) 1866; Lucknow, (?) 1868. 


Singhisan Battisti manzam (a metrical version), by Rang Lal, alias 
Chaman. Cawnpore, 1869; 74., 1871. 
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Selections (in the Nigari character) in Vol. II, of Shakespear’s 
Muntakhabat-i-Hindi. See Section III. 





Singhasan Battisti . . . translated into Hindi, from the Sanskrit, 
by Lallajt Lal Kali . . . A new edition . . . with comous 
Notes by Syed Abdoollah. London, 136€9. 


A Throne of Thirty-two Images, or the Butiris Shinghashun. (Translated 
into English.) Calcutta, 1888. 


Contes indiens, Les trente-deur Récits de Trine ( Batris-Siihasan) oy 
les Mervetlleux Lxploits de Vikramaditya, iradwmis . . . par L. Beer. 
(Collections de Chansons et de Contes populaires, Vol. VI.) Paris, 1881. 


(Extracts from the 8. B. in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue 
Hindoustant, pp. 150 and ff.) See Section II. 


Kazim ‘Ali Jawan (Mirza), — Suhoontula Natuk; beng an Appendi« to the English and 
Hindoostanee Dialogues [by J. B, Gilchrist], in the Universal Character. 
London, 1826. Another Edition, Lucknow, 1875, See Section IT. 


See Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad; Muhammad Rafi‘, commonly called Sandi; 
Muhammad Tagi, Mir. 


” +b 


Kempson, M., — See Nazir Ahmad. 


Lakshman Singh, Raja, —- Sakuniala or the Lost Ring; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalidas, translated 
into Prose and Verse, with notcs by Kutiwar [Raji] Lachman Sinha, 
Deputy Collector, N.-W, P. [pp. 95-175 of Siva Prasid’s Hindi Selections 
(1867).] Another Edition, Benares, 1897. 


The Sakuntald in Hindi. The Text of Kanear Lachhman Sith 
critically edited, with grammatical, tdiomatical, and emegetical Notes, by 
F. Pincott. London, 1876. 


Lalla Lal, — Prem Sagar; or the History of Krishnu, translated into Hindee, by Shree Lulloa 
Lal Kub, Calcutta, 1803, 1805, 1810, 1825 (with Vocabulary), 1831, 
(edited by Yogadhyan Misra), 1842, and many other editions in India. 
In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862. Zhe Prem 
Sagar ; on the Ocean af Love, being a History of Krishn, according to the 
tenth Chapter of the Bhdgavat of Vydsadev, translated into Hindi from 
the Braj Bhakhaé of Chaturbhuj Misr, by Lallt Lal, late Bhalché Minshé 
of the College of Fort William. A new ellition with a Vocabulary, 
by Edward B, Eastwick, M.R.A.S. Hertford, 1851, Selections from 
the Prem Sdégar . . . The Hindi Text printed in the Roman 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary to the entire work, By J. ¥. 
Baness. Calcutta, 1875, Second Edition, 1880, 


_ Translations. The Prem Sagur. Translated into Linglish, by Capt. 
W. Hollings. Calcutta, 1848. Second Bidition, 1867. Another, 
Allahabad, 1900. Prem Ségar; on the Ocean of Love. Literally 
translated from the Hindi of Shri Lalli Lal Kab into English, By 
Edward B. Hastwick, C.B., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. London, 1867, 


Selections from the Prem Sagar and Bagh-o Bahar. Translated into 
literal English, with copious Notes. By ‘Adalat Khin. Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1881, 
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Lalln Lal, — Rajneetti:; or Tales exhibiting the moral Doctrines, and the civil and military 
Policy of the Hindoos. Translated from the original Sunscrit of Narayun 
Pundit into Braj B,hak,ha. By Shree Lulloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1809. 
Other Editions, 74, 1827; Agra, 1843. Rédja-niti, a Collection of 
Hindu Apologues, with a Preface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary. By 
F, E, Hfall}]. Allahabad, 1854, Other Editions: Lucknow, 1873; 
Calcutta, 1878. Third Edition, revised and published for the use 
of the Board of Examiners, By the Rev. Dr, K. M. Banerjea and 
Li.-Col. A, C, Toker. Calcutta, 1883, 


Rajantia ya Paichopakhyan. A Hindi Version, by Bhairava-prasada, 
of the Braj-Bhakha Text of L,L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, 
Bombay, 1866. 


The Rdjniti ; or Tales exhibiting . . . . . Hindoos. Translated 
literally from the Hindi of Shri Lalit Lal Kab, into English, by 
J.R, A. 8S. Lowe Calentta, 1853. 


Analysis et Extraits du Radj-niti. By M. Ed. Lancereau, Journal 
Asiatique, IV., xiii. (1849), p. 71. 


. 5 Madho Bilas; Tale of Madho and Sulochan, in poetry (done into Hindi from the 
Sanscrit), by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi, Agra, 1846. Other Editions: Calcutta, 
1868; Calcutta, (7) 1870, I have been unable to trace the earlier 
editions. 


é »» See Bihari Lal; Kazim ‘Ali Jawan; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wild; Muhammad Taai. 


Lal Kavi, — The Ch,hutru Prukash, a Biographical Account of Ch,hutru Sal, Raja of Boondelkhund, 
by Lal Kuvi. Ldited by Captain W. Price, Professor of Hindee and 
Hindoostanee in the College of Fort William, Published under the 
authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction, Calcutta, 
1829, 


History of the Boondelas, by W. R. Pogson, Calcutta, 1828. 
(A translation of the Chhatra Prakas. 


Lancereau, E., — See Lalli Lal; Maghar ‘Ali Khan Wild. 
Lees, W. Nassau, — See Ikram ‘Ali; Shér ‘Ali Afsds. 
Lowe, J. BR. A. S., — See Lalli Lal. 

Mahdi ‘Ali Khan, — See Nihal Chand (Lahori), 

Manuel, T. P., — See Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad; Ikram ‘Ali. 


Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wild, and Lallu Lal, — Buetal Pucheesee; being a Collection of twenty- 
five Stories, related by the Demon Buetal to the Raja Bicrumajeet, trans- 
lated into Hindoostanee from the Brujb,hak,ha of Soorut Kubecshwur, by 
Muzhur Ulee Khani Vila, and Shree Lulloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1805. 
Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834; Agra, 1843; Calcutta, 1849; 
Indore, 1849; Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1860; Calcutta, 1870 ; Benares, 
(illustrated) 1876 ; (2) Delhi, 1876. Also printed in Vol. I. of Price’s 
Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 1880, See Section ITI. The Battal 
Pachist ; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon. Anew Edition of the Hindt Text, 
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with each Word expressed in the Hindustdént Character immediately under 
the corresponding Word in the Ndagart; and with a perfectly literal English 
interlinear Translation, accompanied by a free translation in English at 
the foot of each page, and, explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 1855. Baital Pachchist. A new 
and corrected Hdttion, with a vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the 
Text, by D. Forbes. London, 1857. 


Bytal-Puchisi; or the Twenty-five Tales of Bytal, translated from 
the Brujbhakha into English by Rajak Kalee-Krishen Bahadur. Calcutta, 
1834. The Bytal Pucheesee: translated into English, by W. Hollings, 
Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, 75.1866. Reprinted, Allahabad, 1900, 
The Baital-Pachisi . . . translated from Dr. Forbes’s new and 
commected Edition, by Ghulam Mohammad Munshi. Bombay, 1868, 
Vikram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adapted (from the 
Baital Pachisi) by Sir Richard F. Burton. London, 1870. Zhe Battal 

- Pachisi, or Twenty-five Tales of a Sprite. Translated from the Hindi 
Text of D, Forbes by J. Platts. London, 1871. 


Exiraits du Bétdl-patchist (traduits) par M. Ed. Lancereau. Journal 
Asiatique, LV., xviii., xix. (1851-52), 

Bibliothek ortentalischer Méarchen und Eredhlungen in deutscher 
Bearbeitung mit Etnlettung, Anmerkungen und Nachweisen. I. Bunichen. 


Baitdl Pachist oder die fiinfundzwanzig Erzdhlungen eines Dimon, In 
deutscher Bearbeitung, &c. By Hermann Oesterley. Leipzig, 1873. 


Michael, J., — See Ikram ‘Ali, 

Mirza Bég, — See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad. 

Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya, Pandit, — See Chand Bardai. 
Muhammad Asghar ‘Ali Khan Nasim, — See Arabian Nights. 
Muhammad Aslam, — See Muhammad Rafi‘ 

Muhammad Faiz, — See Nihal Chand (Lahiri). 

Muhammad Hamid ‘Ali Khan, Hamid, — See Arabian N ights. 


Muhammad Rafi‘, commonly called Sauda, — Intikhab-e Kulliyat-e Sauda (spelt Intikabé 
Cooliyat Souda), or Selections from the poetical Works of Rufeeu oos Souda, 
by Moulavee Muhammud Uslam and Kazim Ulee Juwan. Calcutta, 1810. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, by Moulowe Golam Hyder, Calcutta, 
1847. Muntakhab-i Musnawiyat-i Sauda. Revised Edition, by Captain 
H. 8. Jarrett, Calcutta, 1875. Selections from the Kulliyat or complete 
Works of Mirza Raft-oos-Sauda literally translated by Major 
Henry Court, Simla, 1872. Editions of his complete works, — Kulliyat- 
e Sauda. Poetical Works of Mirza Muhammad Rafi (Saudi), Delhi, 
1853, Cawnpore, 1872, 1888, 

Muhammad Ramazan, — See Nihal Chand (Lahéri). 


Muhammad Taqi Khan, called Hawas, — Laili Majniin-e Hawas. (The Story of the Loves of 


Laili and Majniin, in verse.) Cawnpore, 1844 ; Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 
16., 1862; 1869; Cawnpore, 1874; 25. 1882; 74,, 1885, 
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Muhammad Taqi, Mir, — Kooliyat Meer Tugee; The poems of Meer Mohummud Tugee, com- 
prising the Whole of his numerous and celebrated Compositions in the 
Oordoo, or polished Language of Hindoostan, edited by [Kazim ‘Ali 
Jawan and other] learned Moonshees attached to the College of Fort 
William, Calcutta, 1811. Shooulu,e ishg (Sho‘la-e ‘Ishy): The Flame 
of Love: a Hindoostanee Poem, by Meer Mohumnmud Tugee. Edited by 
William Carmichael Smyth. London, 1820. (This poem will also be 
found in Lalli Lal’s Lataif-e Hindi. See Section IIT.) Conseils auz 
mauvais Poétes, Poéme de Mir Taki, traduit de Phindoustani, par M. 
Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, VII. (1825), pp. 300 and fi. 
Separate reprint, Paris, 1826. Consigli ai cattiv: poeti (translation of 
foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891, The Hinddstani 
text of this poem will be fonnd on p, 124 of J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Langue Hindoustani. Paris, 1899. See Section II. Satire contre les 
Ignorants (literal translation of original), by J. Vinson in Revue de 
Linguistique, XXIV (1891), pp. 101 and ff. 


See Lallii Lal. 


Nazir, — See Wali Muhammad. 


Nazir Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, — Mi’ atu "l-‘aris, (A Hindéstini Novel, especially intended 
~ for women.) Cawnpore, 1869; Lucknow, 1869; Cawnpore, 1875; 
Bareilly, 1880; Allahabad, 1885 ; Delhi, 1889, The Brides Mirror or 

Mir-atu l-Arus. Edited in the Roman Character with a Vocabulary and 

Notes by G. HE. Ward. London, 1899. " 


Banitu ’n-na‘sh. (A Tale of Indian Life, — a sequel to the pre- 
ceding.) Agra, 1868; 2d., 1872; Cawnpore, 1879; Agra, 1888; Cawn- 
pore, 1882 ; 2b., 1888. 


Taubatu ‘n-nasih. (A novel on the importance of education and 
religions training.) Agra, 1874; Cawnpore, 13879; Allahabad, 1885 ; 
Delhi, 1889; Lahore, 1895. The Taudatu-n-Nasith (Repentance of 
Nussooh) of Maulot Haji Hafiz Nazir Ahmed of Delhi . . . Edited 
with Notes and Index, by M. Kempson, ‘London, 1886. Second Edition 
of the first five chapters, with annotations and vocabulary by the same. 
London, 1890. 


The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original Hindustani 
by M. Kempson, London, 1884. 


(Extract from the Taubatu ’n-nasih, in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Langue Hindoustant, pp. 120 and ff. See Section 11.) 


Nihal Chand (L&héri) and Shér ‘Ali Afsds, — (Gul-e Bakawall, also called Mazhab-e ‘Ishg.) 
Gooli Bulawulee, a Tale translated from the Persian into Hindoostanee, 
by Moonshee Nihal Chunt, under the superintendence of J, Gilchrist. 
Calcutta, 1804. Muzhubi Ishq, on the Gooli Bukawulee, written in the 
Oordoo Dialect, by Moonshee Nihal Chund . . . and afterwards 
revised by Meer Sher Ulee Uisos . . . Second Hdition. Revised . . . 
by T. Roebuck, Calcatta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muham- 
mad Faiz and Muhammad Ramazin, Calcutta, 1827; Another Edition, 
Caloutta, 1832, Muzrydai Ask. A Translation into the Hindoostanee 
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Tongue of the popular Persian Tales, entitled Goolar Bucawley, by 

Moonsey Neehalchund Lahoree, under the superintendent (sic) of John 
Gilchrist. Sixth Edition, Bombay,1843. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846 ; 
Lucknow, 1848 ; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume with Mahdi ‘Ali Khan’s 
Yusuf Zulaikhé and Mir Hasan’s Sihru ‘l-bayan); Cawnpore, 1851 ; 

Delhi, 1852; Cawnpore, 1859; i. 1869; Delhi, 1872 (in the Nagari 
character); 76., 1873 (with dlfastenuions): tb., 1887 (Nagari character), 

Cawnpore, 1875; Lucknow, 1875; 36. same year; Cawnpore, 1876 ; 
Delhi, 1876; Cawnpore, 1877 (illustrated); 74, 1879; Delhi, 1879; 
Madras, 1879 ; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated); Benares, (?) 1887; Cawnpore, 
1889. 


Extracts from the Gooli Bukawullee are in Vol. II. of Price’s Hindee 
and Hindoostanee Selections. See Section III, 


A translation into English by Lieut. R. P, Anderson was published in 
Delhi in 1851, I have not seen it, 


Abrégé du Roman hindoustani intitulé La Rose de Bakawali. Journal 
Asiatique, IL, xvi. (1835), pp. 193 and 338, Separate reprint, par 
M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1885. Za Doctrine de PAmour oy 
Laj-ulmuluk et Bakawali, Roman de Philosophie religineuse, par Nihal 
Chand de Delhi (sic), traduit de U Hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy, 
Paris (in Revue de U’ Orient), 1858. 


Oesterly, Hermann, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wil§. 
Paramananda, Pandit, — See Bihari Lal. 

Pico, Pugliese, — See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

Pincott, Frederic, — See Arabian Nights; Lakshman Sihgh, Raja. 
Platts, John, — See Ikram ‘Ali; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wild. 
Pogson, W. B., — See Lal Kavi. 


Price, Capt. William, — See Amman, Mir; Bahadar ‘Ali, Mir; Lal Kavi; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan 
Wila ; Nihal Chand (Lahori) ; Shér ‘Ali Afsés, 

Pyare Lal, Pandit, — See Arabian Nights. 

Rajab ‘Ali Bog, Suriir, Mirza, — See Arabian Nights. 

Rang Lal (Chaman), — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan, 

Rieu, Dr. Charles, — See Ikram ‘All, 

Rosbuck, ‘Capt. Thomas, — See Amman, Mir; Hatizu ’d-din Ahmad; Nihal Chand (Lihori). 

Saiyid Husain, Munshi, — See Ikram ‘Alj, 

Sardar, — See Sir Das. 

Sauda, — See Muhammad Rafi‘, 

Shadi Lal Chaman, — See Arabian Nights, 

Shakespear, John, — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan; Shér ‘Ali Afsds, 

Shamsu *d-din Ahmad, Munshi, — See Arsbian Nights, 
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Shér ‘Ali Afsos, Mir, — Bagh-e Urdi, The Rose Garden of Hindoostan; translated yrom Shy*h 
Sadee’s original Nursery or Persian Goolistan of Sheeraz, by Meer Sher 
Ulee Ufsos . . . under the direction and superintendence of John 
Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1802. Other Editions, Calcutta, 1808; Madras, 
1844; Bombay, 1846; Dehli, 1848; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory 
matter). 


“ + Ayaish-i muhfil, being a History in the Hindoostanee Language of the Hindoo 
Princes of Dihlee from Joodishtur to Pithoura. Compiled from the Khool- 
asut-ool-Hind [of Sujan Ray| and other Authorities, by Meer Sher Clee 
Ufsos. Calcutta, 1808. Other Editions: Calcutta, 1848; Lahore, 1867 ; 
Lucknow, 1870. The Araish-i-mahfil, printed for the use of the junior 
Members of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Services. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1863. 


Selections from this work will be found in Shakespear’s Afwntakh abat- 
i-Hindi (1817) and in Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections (1830). 
See Section ITT. 


The Araish-i-mahfil, or the Ornament of the Assembly, literally trans- 
lated from the Oordoo by M. H. Court. Allahabad, 1871; Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1882, 


Araish-e Mahfil or Assemblage of Ornament {sic). Ten Sectione of a 
Description of India, being the most interesting Portion of J. Shakespear's 
Muntakhabat-i-Hindt . . . Translated from the Hindoostanee and 
accompanied with Notes, explanatory and grammatical, by N. L, Benmohel. 
Dublin, 1847, 


Quelgue Lignes sur les Sciences des Indes, extraites de U draich-t- 
Mahjil, de Mir Cher Aly A/sos, et traduites de U Hindoustani, par M. 
Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, 1X, (1826), pp. 97 and ff, 

Quelque Lignes sur les Fruits et les Fleurs de Y Hindostan, extraites 
de VAraich-i-Mahjfil, ou Statistique et Histoire de 1 Hindostan, par Mar 
Cher-Aly-Afsos, et traduite de 1 Hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy, 
Journal Asiatigue, XI. (1827), pp. 94 and ff. 

Histoire du Régne des Pandavas dans ! Hindoustan, traduate du Teate 
hindoustani de VAraich-i Mahfil de Mir Cher-i-Alt Afsos. Par M. 
Abbé Bertrand. Journal Asiatique, LII., xiv., 1842, pp. 71 and #, 


Histoire des Rois de ? Hindousfan aprés les Pandavas, traduite du 
Tente Hindoustani de Mir Cher-i Ali Afsos. By thesame. J0., 1V., ul, 
1844, pp. 104 and ff; 229 and ff. ; 354 and &, 


Note. — There is another and altogether different Ariish-e Mabfl by 
Haidar Bakhsh Haidari, which deals with the Story of Hatim Tai, The 
two works have often been confounded. 


3 ‘3 See Haidar, Bakhsh (Haidari); Nihil Chand (Lahori). 
Slater, Rev. S.,— See Insha Allah Khan ealled Insha. 
Small, G.,— See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari). 
Smith, Ll. F.,— See Amman, Mir. 
Smyth, William Carmichael, — See Muhammad Tagi, Mir. 
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Sir Das, — Siv-sagar; Lucknow, 1864; Agra, 1876 ; Lucknow, 1880, 
Drishtikat; Lucknow, 1890 (with the comm, of Sardar, called 
Sahityalahart) ; Benares, 1869 (with a comm, by Giridhar Gdswani) ; 

Patna, 1889 (with a comm. by Harigchandra). 


Many editions of portions of the Sar-sagar have appeared in India, 
Syimal Das, Kaviraj, — See Chand Bardii. 
Tahsinu ’d-din, — Qissa-e Kamrip 6 Kala. Les Aventures de Kamrup, par Tahein-udilin, publiées 
, en Hindoustané par M. Garcin de Tassy . . . Paris, 1830. 
Les Aventures de Kamrup, texte hindoustans romanisé, Wapris 
V' Edition de M. Garcin de Tassy, par M. Y Abbé Bertrand, Paris, 1859. 
Vocabulaire hindoustani-frangais pour le Texte des Aventures de 
Kamrup, par MM. Garciu de Tassy et Abbé Bertrand, Paris, 1857. 


Les Aventures de Kamrup, par Tahcin-uddin ; traduites de ? Hindou- 
stani par M. Garein de Tassy . . Paris, printed under the auspices of 
the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Ireland, 1¢34. 


Toda, Col. James, —~ See Chand Bardai. 

Toker, Lt.-Col. A. C., — See Lalli Lal. 

Tolbort, T. W. H., — See Arabian Nights. 

Totaram Shayan, — See Arabian Nights. 

Vinson, J.,— See Amman, Mir; Kazim ‘Ali Jawin; Muhammad Tagqi, Mir; Nazir Ahmad. 

Wali Muhammad, usually known as Nazir, — Kulliyai, or Complete Works. Lucknow, 1870 ; 
Delhi, 1877. Banjara Nama (contains two poems, viz., Banjara Nama, 
or the Story of the Grain Merchant, and Achar chiho-ha, or Pickled Rats). 
Lucknow, (?) 1860. Banjara Nama, and Mott Nama, Lucknow, 1874. 
Giri-band-e Nazir (@ collection of short poems, of which the principal is 
the Jogi Nama). Agra, (P) 1860. Laili Majniin-e Nazir (the Romance 
of Laili and Majniin in verse), Cawnpore, 1866 ; Delhi, 18738. Idun- 
takhab-e Nazir (selections from his poems), Cawnpore, 1863; Bombay, 


1680. 


Waliu *Llah, Shah, usually known as Wali, — Diwaén-i Wali. Les Oeuvres de Wali, publ- 
liges en hindoustani par M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1834. Another 
edition, Lucknow, 1878. Les Oeuvres de Wali. TDratuction et Notes, 
par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1836. 


Ward, G, B., — See Nazir Ahmad, 
Wwila, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wild, 
Williams, Monier, — See Amman, Mir. 


Yoga-dhyan Misra, — See Lalli Lal. 


Section [V.—APPENDIX. 
Karly Translations of the Scriptures. 
Schultze, Benj, and Cailenberg, J.,— The first four Chapters of Genesis in Hiuddstani. 


Translated by Schultze and published by Callenberg. Halle, 1745-46. 
Daniel by the same, Halle, 1748, . 
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Schultze, Benj., and Callenberg, J., — Zvangelium Lucae, in Linguam iadostanicam translatum 
a viro plur. reverendo Binjam. Schultzio, evangelico in Indiu Missionario, 
edidit D. Jo. Henr. Caliendergius. Halae Saxonum, 1749. The same, 1758. 


Acta Apostolorwm, in Linguam, etc., Halae Sax. 1849, 
Epistola Jacobi, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Marci Evangelium, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 17858, 
Evangelium Johann, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 
Juhannis Apocaly psis, in Linguan, etc, Halae, 1758, 
Norum Testamentum, in Lingwam, etc. Halae, 1758. 


Hunter, Will., — Lhe New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated into the Hinloostanee Language: 
by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut and other learned Natives of’ the College of 
Fort William, revised and compared with the Original Greek by Will. 
Hunter. Calcutta, 1805. 


Serampore Missionaries (Anon.), — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
translated into the Hindoostanee Language from the Original Greek. By 
the Missionaries of Serampore, Serampore, 1811, [This is rather 


Hindi. | 


Dharm-ki Pothi (the whole Bible), Serampore, 1812, 1816, 1819, 
5 Vols. 


The Gospels. . ». . «© « © . translated into Braj Bhakhil. Seram- 
pore, 1822. The New Testament, 1827, 


”? +P 


re 7 The New Testament translated into Kanauji. Serampore, 1822, 


Martyn, The Rev. H., — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated 
into the Hindoostanee Language from the original Greek, by the Rev. H. 
Martyn, and afterwards carefully revised with the assistance of Mirza 
Fitrit and other learned Natives, For the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Serampore, 1814, Persian character. 


The same, Nagari character. Calcutta, 1817, 
The same. Persian character. London, 1819. 


Chamberlain, J., — The four Gospels, translated into the Hindui Language, Serampore, 1820. 
Acts to I. Corinthians, 1823, All these in Nagari type. The four 
Gospels in Kaithi type, Serampore, 1823. 


Thompson, Rev. J. T., — The four Gospels translated into Hindi; Serampore, 1826. Psalms, 
7b., 1836. Both in Nagari. 


Bowley, The Rev. William, — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
altered from Martyn’s Oordoo translation into the Hinduee language by the 
Rev. William Bowley, under the patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society. Calcutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19 ; Fourth Gospel, 1820 ; 
Acts, 1822; Entire New Testament, 1826; an edition of the four Gospels, 
Calcutta, 1826, in the Kaithi character. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAHARASHTRi AND MARATHI. 
BY STEN KONOW, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


Minirasarertis the principal of the so-called Prakrit languages. Dandin, in his Kavyadarsa, 
1. 35, states that it was based on the language spoken in Maharashtra, — Mahérashtrdsraydm 
bhdshdém prakrshiam Prdkriam viduk. 


Mahiirishtra broadly corresponds to the country between the Vindhyas and the Kistna, 
According to the Bilarimayana, X., 73! (p. 802, 18 ff. in the edition by Govinda Déva Sastri), 
it comprised Vidarbha and Kuntala; in other words, almost the whole territory within which 
the modern Marathi is spoken. 


The oldest extant work in Mihardshtri, the Sattasal of Hala, was, according to tradition, 
compiled in Pratishthina, then the capital of Mahdrdshtra, on the Godawari. Pratishthana is 
the modern Paithan, the home of several well-known Marathi poets. The tradition, according 
to which Hala was a king of Mahirashtra, agrees with other occasional statements in Sanskrit 
literature. Another name of Hila is Satavihana or Salivihana, Salahana. Compare Hémachandra, 
Abhidhanachintémant, VII., 12 ; Désindmamiala, VIL, 66 ; IIL, 7. According to the latter source, 
II., 36, Hala was a Kuntala. A Kuntals Satakarnin Sitavahana is mentioned in Vitsyfyana’s 
Kamasiitra (p. 154), and the name of Sitakani of the Sitavahana family occurs in the Nasik 
cave inscriptions among the members of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. Moreover, the king 
Sitavihana of Pratishthana was, according to the KathasaritsAgara and the Brhatkathimafjart, 
the patron to whom Gunidhya first presented his Brhatkathi, a fact which should not be 
overlooked in fixing the original home of the Paisachi dialect of the Brhatkatha. 


It seems impossible to doubt that the Indian tradition connects Mihirishtri with the 
Maritha country, so that the conclusion would be justified that Miahirdshtri and modern 
Marathi are derived from the same base. This is also the opinion held by scholars such as 
Bhandarkar, Garrez, Jacobi, Kuhn, Pischel, and others. Dr. Hoernle, on the other hand, in his 
Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, London, 1880, pp. xviii and ff. gives a 
different explanation of the name Mahirishtri, incidentally used by the oldest Prakrit grammarian 
Vararuchi to denote the principal Prikrit dialect. He says, ‘ There are in reality two varieties 
of Prakrit. One includes the ‘Sauraséni and the (so-called) Maharashtrt. These are said to be 
the prose and poetic phases of the same variety, and even this distinction is, probably, artificial. 
The other is the Magadhi.’ Dr, Hoernle is of opinion that Vararuchi’s Mahirashtr! simply 
was “a laudatory or descriptive expression, meaning ‘the Prakrit of the great kingdom’ (1. ¢., 
of the famed country of the Dodb and Rajpiitfind . . . ) and therefore the principal Prakrit.” 


Maharishtri is, he continues, ‘not far from synonymous with what we now call Western 
Hindi,’ 


Dr. Grierson has also stated his opinion that the connection between Mahirdshtri and 
Marathi has not yet been proved, and has pointed ont that the latter form of speech in 
important points agrees with eastern vernaculars, Cf. ante, Vol. XXX., 1901, pp. 553 and ff. 


Ié will be seen that the arguments against the derivation of both la 


nguages from the same 
base are of two kinds, 


In the first place it is argued that MAhardshtri and Sauraséni are two 
forms of the same dialect, it being admittedly impossible to derive Marithi from the same old 
vernacular as Sauraséni. On the other hand, attention is drawn to the fact that Marathi in 
several points agrees with eastern forms of speech which have nothing to do with Mabirashtrt, 
Both arguments gre philological, and they are not weakeued by the facts drawn attention to 


above which clearly show that Indian tradition holds Mahirashtri to be derived from the old 
vernacular of the Mariitha country, 
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It will, therefore, be necessary to deal with the matter from a philological point of view. 
In the first place we shall have to state the mutual relationship between the various Prikrit 
dialects. It will then-be necessary to define the position of Maritht among the modern 
vernaculars of India, and only then we shall be prepared to decide whether Miahdrishtri and 
modern Maria‘hi are related in such a way as the names of the two dialects and Indian tradition 
would naturally lead us to believe. Before doing sc it will, however, be of use to state what 
the meaning is of the word Prikrit. 


The so-called Prakrits are literary languages based on the vernaculars of various parts of 
ancient India. They were at an early date described by the grammarians whose works became 
the sources from which later authors learned Prakrit. In this way those dialects gradually 
ceased to be real vernaculars. Several rules laid down by the grammarians were probably 
only generalisations of tendencies in the spoken language so as to make them the common rule. 
On the other hand, one and the same Prakrit may be influenced by more than one spoken dialect. 
This was due to the fact that the Prakrits very early lost their character of local forms of speech 
and became the universal languages of various kinds of literature. Alihirishtri almost mono- 
polised the lyrics and the Kavya so far as this latter kind of literature was written in Prakrit: 
Sanraséni and Migadhi became the dialects used by various characters in the dramatic literature. 
It is clear that a language such as Mihirashtri, which was used by lyrical poets from all parts 
of India, would in course of time adopt words and perhaps also inflexional forms from other 
vernaculars than that which was its original base. On the other hand, it would naturally 
influence the spoken vernaculars. The language of lyrical poetry is, of course, more apt to 
exercise such an influence than that of any other branch of literature. Every Prakrit, and 
especially Mahirishizi, should therefore be expected to be of a more or less mixed character. 
And this is also undeniably the case. 


On the other hand, the Prakrits were no mere grammatical fictions, and the more we learn 
about the linguistic conditions of old India, the more we see that the differences between the 
various Priikrit dialects correspond to actual differences in the spoken vernaculars. 


The principal Prikrit dialects described by the old grammarians are as follows ; — 


1. Maharishtri, according to tradition hased on the vernacular of the Maratha country. 
It is the language of lyrics and the Kavya, and, in the dramatical literature, it is used in songs 
by those persons who are represented to speak Sanraséni in the prose passages. 


9, Sauraséni, based on the dialect of Sauraséna, the country about Mathura. It is used 
as the prose dialect of certain categories of people in the plays. 


3. Magadht, based on the dialect of the Migadha country, and used in the plays as the 
dialect of certain lower classes, both in the prose passages and in the songs. 


4. Ardhamigadhi, the dialect im which the sacred books of the Jains are written, 
probably based on the old vernacular spoken about and to the east of the modern Allahabad. 


Of these dialects, Mahirishtri and Ardhamigadhi are best known, less Sauraséni, and 
Magadhi only very unsatisfactorily. 


‘Sanraséni is more closely related to classical Sanskrit than the other Prikrit dialects. The 
vocabulary is essentially the same and free from the many provincial words which often makes 
the understanding of other Prakrit dialects so difficult. The inflexional system also agrees 
with Sanskrit in its simplicity, while other dialects show the rich variety of various forms as 
the old Vedic dialects. The oldest Prikrit grammarian, Vararuchi, was already aware of this 
close relation between Sanskrit and Sauraséni, and he expressly states that the latter is based 
on the former. 
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In this respect Sauraséni differs widely from Maharashtrt, which in the rich system of 
‘nflexional forms and the frequent occurrence of provincial words agrees with eastern languages, 
it 
especially with Ardhamigadhi. 


On the other hand, there is a certain relationship between Sauras€ni and ne so-called 
Macadhi. Vararuchi, XIIL., 2, declares that the pra krti or base of that latter dialect 18 Nauraséni, 
ae similar statements are made by other Sree And in reality, both eeu often 
seem to agree very closely, in inflexional forms and in vocabulary. On the other hand, there are 
also important points in which they differ. These points would probably be more numerous if 
we knew a little more about Magadhi. Our knowledge of this dialect is, however, very limited, 
Tt seems certain that several vernaculars were considered to be related to Magadhi. We may 
perhaps assign the whole eastern part of India to that language, and it 18 probable that the 
particular dialect which was described as Migadhi by the Prakrit grammarians was one of the 
westernmost which had been largely influenced by the language of the Doab. It should be 
remembered that the Brahmanical civilisation of Western India oame very early to the Vidéha 
country, which is to this day a stronghold of Brahmanism, and Vidéha in early times formed 
part of the Migadha kingdom. Brahmanical civilisation early pervaded the whole of North- 
Eastern India, The prevalence of the Gauda-Riti is to a great extent due to the influence of 
an old civilisation which had been forced into narrow forms sanctioned by old tradition. The 
Vidarbha-Riti, on the other hand, is closely connected with the country of Mahdréshtra. Tt is, 
therefore, perhaps allowable to infer that the apparent connection between Saurasént and 
Magadhi was due to the influence of Sanskrit in the East, and that the vernaculars of the people 
were different. The modern dialects of the Magadha and Vidéha countries seem to show that 
the old vernaculars of those districts were more closely connected with Mahardshtri and 
Ardhamigadhi. 


This latter dialect may be described as a link between Mahérashtri and Magadhi, more 
closely connected with the former than with the latter. 


It is very difficult to make a precise statement of the mutual relationship of the various 
Prakrit dialects, the more so because all later Indian authors usually confound them. An 
author like Rajasékhara, for instance, who was a native of the Maratha country, freely mixes 
Mahérashtrt forms and words in his Sauraséni. And some of the most striking differences 
between the various dialects are by no means local variations, but simply different stages in the 
same development, 


Everyone who has the most superficial knowledge of the Prakrits will remember that they 
apparently may be divided into two groups, Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhf on one side, and 
Dauraséni and Magadhi onthe other. Both groups are distinguished by the different treatment 
of single consonants between vowels, and by the different inflexional systems. I have already 
pointed ont that the latter characteristic cannot be urged so long as our knowledge of Migadhi 
is so limited, With regard to the former the facts are as follows. 


The Prakrit grammarians teach that an unaspirated mute consonant, 


generally dropped between vowels in all Prakrit dialects, 
case of p and 4, a v, is substituted for it, 


if not a cerebral, is 
and a faintly sounded y, or, in the 
This y is not, however, written in other than Jaina 
maanuscripts. It seems certain that this rule of the grammarians was a generalisation of stray 
occurrences or of a phonological tendency, and did not exactly represent the actual facts of the 
genuine vernaculars. The tendency to drop consonants in such positions must, however, have 
been rather strong, as we find its results largely prevalent in modern dialects. Compare 
Marathi kumdhér, Sanskrit kumbha (k) dra, a potter; talé, Sanskrit tadd(g)a, a tank ; séiy, Sans- 
krit si(ch)i, a needle ; nénond, Sanskrit na-(j)dndmi, I don’t know; 6%, Sanskrit bi(j)a, seed; 
sam(bhar), Sanskrit a(t) an, hundred; pdy, Sanskrit pd (da, foot; kél, Sanskrit ka (a )alé, 
& plantain, and go on. 
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The Prakrit grammarians make one important exception from the rule, A ¢ between vowels 
becomes d in Sauraséni and Magadhi, but is dropped in other dialects. It will be remembered 
that this change of ¢ to d and the corresponding one of ¢h to dh in Sauraséni and Magadhi is 
the most striking feature in which those dialects differ from Mahirashtri and Ardhamigadhi, 
Compare Sanskrit jdndti, Sauraséni jdnddi; Migadhi ydnddi; Mahardshtrt and Ardhamigadhi 
jandi, he knows; Sanskrit gata, Sauraséni and Migadhi gada, Mahairashtri and Ardhamigadhi 
gaa or gaya, gone, etc. In reality, however, this is not a difference of dialect but of time. the 
soft consonant being the intermediary step between the hard one and the dropping of the 
whole sound. To take a parallel from a distant language, every d@ between vowels is dropped 
in Norwegian. That language has been largely influenced by Danish, in which form of speech 
every ¢ between vowels is softened to ad, while ¢ in the same position remains in Norwegian. 
In such words, however, which have been borrowed in the Danish form, a d between vowels is 
dropped even when it represents an old z, Thus Danish lade, from lade, to let, Norwegian a. 


The change of ¢ to d which is so characteristic of Sauraséni and Migadhi is exactly 
analogous to the change of & to g in Ardhamigadhit and Jaina Maharishtri ;1 thus, aséga, asdka. 
The grammarian Vararuchi (II. 7) also allows the change of ¢ to d in Mahirashtri in some words. 
It thus follows that the different treatment of a ¢ between vowels cannot be taken as the 
starting point of a classification of the old Prikrits. 


The common theory among English scholars seems to be that the Prakrits can be divided 
into two groups, one western comprising Maharashiri and Sauraséni, and the other, the eastern. 
comprising Magadhi alone, Ardhamiagadhi is then considered as a link between these two 
groups. Compare Dr. Hoernle, J. c., and Dr. Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Dialects and 
Sub-dialects of the Behdrt Language, Part I., Calcutta, 1883, p. 5, and in other later publica- 
tions. 


The principal points in which both groups differ are as follows :— 


1. All s-sounds become s in the west and ¢ in the east; thus, Sauraséni Résésumi, Magadhi 
késésu, in the hairs. 
2. Every r is changed to an I in the east; thus, Sauraséni rd¢, Magadhbi Idd, a king. 


3. Every initial j is changed to ay in the east, while the opposite change from y to j is 
the rule in the west. Thus, Sauraséal j@né, 1 know; jadhd,as; Magadhi ydné, I know 3 yadhd, 
as. The manuscripts usually write j also in Magadhi. 

4, The nominative singular of masculine a-bases ends in 6 in the west and in é in the 
east. Thus, Sauraséni purtsé, Migadhi pulisé, a man. 

Ardhamigadhi agrees with the western languages in the three first points, while in the 
fourth it usually has the eastern form. The nominative ending in é, however, is also used in 
the oldest text. 

It will be seen that the features on which this classification is based are mostly of a super- 
ficial kind. The different pronunciation of various sounds cannot properly be taken as the 
starting point fora philological classification. We should then, for instance, be justified in 
using the different pronunciation of an original » and the treatment of the old ss in the future 
in Gujaritt and Western Hindi in order to prove that both languages belong to quite different 
groups of Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. With regard io the treatment of s-sounds in the east we 
know that it differed in different localities. In Dhakki, which shares some of the charac- 
teristic features of Magadhi and would certainly have to be classed as an eastern Prikrit, we 
have two s-sounds, a dental s representing the dental and cerebral s-sounds in Sanskrit, and 
a palatal § corresponding to Sanskrit &. Thus, pulisé, a man; dasa, ten. 


1 Jaina Mahfvdshtri is the dialect of non-canonical literature of the Svétimbara Jains. For our present 
purposes it may be considered as identical with ordinary Mahérishért. 
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Dhakkt also shows that the substitution of y for / in Magadhi only was a local peculiarity, 
Dhakkt has 7; thus, jampidiah, Sanskrit jalpitum, to talk. The state of affairs in the modern 
dialects of Magadha tends to show the same. 


The Dhakki form pulisé, a man, also shows that the nominative in é was not used in the 
extreme east, and it cannot, therefore, be made the basis of a classification. The nominative 
in é was probably a local form, which has, in later times, spread over a much wider area. 


The common change of neuter a-bases to masculines in Maigadhi is of a similar kind. The 
subsequent linguistic history of India shows how cautious we must be in using such features 
as the distinguishing marks between different groups. The classification of dialects is con- 
tinually modified by new developments, which, originating within a small area, afterwards 
spread in all directions. 


The division of the Prikrits in a western and an eastern group should therefore be dropped 
as artificial and based on considerations which are not fundamentally important enough. 


Ii would seem much more natural to divide the Prikrits in a Northern and a Southern 
group, the former comprising Sauraséni and Magadhi and the other Maharashtri and Ardha- 
migadhi. The former would be distinguished by a greater simplicity in its inflexional system, 
and by the formation of its passive voice and conjunctive participle, in all which points it 
differs from the southern dialects. Such a classification cannot, however, be earnestly urged, 
Magadht being, after all, so different from Sauraséni that it is impossible to class both 
together, 


The old classification was based on the theory that Sauraséni and Mahardshtri were essen- 
tially the same dialect. It is not any more necessary to prove that this is not the case. The 
phonetical laws of both are quite different, the inflexional system of Mahardshtri is much more 
developed and much richer than is the case in Sauraséni, and the vocabulary is full of popular 
words, while Sauraséni in this respect hardly differs from classical Sanskrit. We may add the 
different form of the future, of the conjunctive participle, of the optative, of the passive, and 
of the emphatic particle (Mahirashtri chéa, Sauraséni jéva). All these points are quite sufficient 
to make it necessary to distinguish both as different forms of speech. 


It is a well-known fact that Maharashtri in the characteristics just alluded to generally 
agrees with Ardhamagadhi. This proves that Mihdrashtrt has a decided leaning towards the 
east, and must be quite separated from Sauraséni, Mahdrishtri and Ardhamigadhi are, on the 
other hand, quite distinct dialects, but they have much more in common than Maharashtriand 
Sauraséni. Moreover, there are certain indications which show that Magadhi was based on 
a dialect of the same kind as those which gave rise to Mahirdshtri and Ardhamigadhi. As has 
already been mentioned, the principal distinguishing points with regard to the latter two dialects 
are the vocabulary and the free use of varied inflexional forms. In other words, they show the 
same relation to Sauraséni as the Vedic dialects to classical Sanskrit. The different vocabulary 
is already sufficient to show that they are radically different forms of speech. And the same 
is the case with their declensions and conjugations, It does not matter for our present purposes 
whether or not classical Sanskrit and Saurasént are based on the vernacular of the same 
locality. Itis sufficient to state that both seem to represent the more fixed form of the speech 
of the educated classes as opposed to the yernaculars of the masses. And in this connexion it is 
worth noting that low-caste people do not speak Sauraséni in the plays. | 


oe regard to Magadhi it Js of course impossible to make a definite statemont about its 
bag i" rte The materials available are too scanty. Qn the other hand, it seems to be cer- 
ain that the dialect in question in several points agreed with Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi, 
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Ags regards phonology, we may note the change of 2 tog in Jaina Mahiarighsrt, Ardha 
i and Magadhi; thus, Ardhamagadhi, Jaina Mahdrashiri s@eagu, Magadhi sdraga. 
a pupil, Compare, however, the remarks about 7, 7, above. 


Though s-sounds in Magadhi generally become 8, we also find instances of the change of 
ss to A, which plays a great rule in the formation of the future in Mahdrdshtri and Ardhama- 
gadhi. Compare forms such as Magadhi pudtdha and puttassa, of a son. 


We may further note the cerebralising of dental sonnds and the change of ttoJd (/.é,]) in 
Mahardshsri, Ardhamdgadhi, and Magadhi, Compare Pischel, Grummatth der Prakrit Sprachen, 
Strassburg, 1900, §§ 219, 239, 288. 


. é ry 
Such changes also occur in Sauraséni, but only sporadically. 


If we turn to the inflexional system we find several indications that Migadhi is based on 
a dialect with the same rich variety of forms as Mahdrislirl and Ardhamigadhi. 


Thus Magadhi las, like the two last-mentioned dialects, preserved the old dative ot 
a-bases, at least in verses. (Pischel, § 361.) It has two different forms of the genitive of the 
same bases, thus, puitussz aud putidha, of the son; two forms of the locative, thus, muhé, in 
the mouth, kévami, in the well. There is even a third form of this case, ending in dion, thas, 
Iuldhit, in the family. The genitive plural ends in dau and Gham, the vocative plural in 
@ and iif, etc. 


Nota also the form 74, therefore, in all dialects with the exception of Sauraséni. 


The A‘manépadam, which in Sanraséni is only used in the first person singular, oocurs 
. ies 4 ; 4 Sy oy ” A A 
also in other persons in Migadht, not, however, so often as in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi. 
» nA ™ A . * « ° 
Considering the scanty materials for our knowledge of Magadhi, this point is of importance. 


s. « Q, A_A s 
Optatives such as karejjd, 1 may do, do not oceur in Saurasen), but are occasionally found 
LJ AY ALA 1 _ A a“ . 
in Mazadhi and are the common forms in Maharashiri and Ardhamagadhi. Forms such as 
: . ° AA 
lahéam or lahé, 1 may take, which are the only ones used in Sauraséni, on the other hand seldom 
occur in the other Prakrits. 


Verbal bases ending in a short a usually form their imperative in a; thus, pice, drink. In 
Mabarashtri, Ardhamigadhi, and Magadhi, however, we also find forms such as pirdhs. 


The suffix illa, which plays a great réle in Mahdrdshtri and Ardhamigadhi, is related to 
élua in Magadhi gdmélua, Sanskrit grdmya, and the modern dialects spoken in the old Magadha 
country show that an i-suffix must have been common in Migadha Apabramsa, 


Such indications seem to show that Magadhi was based on a vernacular which was much 
more closely related to Mihdrdshiri and Ardhamagadhi than to Sanraséni. It should | be 
remembered that it is used both in prose and in verses, and there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that the M Agadhi of the prose passages has been largely influenced by Sauraseni, 
the principal prose Prakrit of the plays. 

Though the so-called Apabhrarisas will not be dealt with in these pages, it may be noted 
that the Sauraséna Apabhrathéa (as also the so-called Jaina Bauraséni) often differs from 
Sanraséul Prikril and agrees with the other dialects. This may, at least partly, be explained 
by the fact that it is of a somewhat different origin. The Saurasena Apabhratnsa is principally 
known from Hémachandra’s grammar, and it is a well-known fact that in many points it agrees 
with old Gujarati. Now Gujarat was conquered from Mathura, and old Gujarati was, there- 
fore, a Sauraséna Apabhratéa, It has, however, certainly been inflnenced by the speech of the 
fortuer inhabitants. We do not know who these were. The many points of analogy between 
Gajaritt and Kohkant, however, make it almost certain that their dialect was closely related 


to old Marathi. 
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Tt seems therefore necessary to divide the Prakrits in two groups, Sauraséni Powe side, 
and Maharashtri, Ardhamigadhi, and Magadhi on the other, The former agrees with classical 
Sanskrit in vocabulary and in its fixed inflexional system, while the latter contains many words 
which are unknown to classical Sanskrit, and approaches the old Vedic dialects in the rich 
variety of forms. On the other hand, it should be clearly understood that the dialects of the 
eroup differed from each other in many points, just as is the case with their representatives 
at the present day. Our knowledge of Magadhi is too limited to arrive at certain results with 
regard to that dialect. It may, however, be added that the position ascribed to 1t well agrees 
with the relationship of the modern vernaculars of the Magadha country, More definite results 
would be obtained if we would include the Magadhi of the.inscriptions and Pali in the scope 
of our inquiries, I cannot, however, now enter upon the many problems connected with those 
forms of speech. 








The relation of Maharishtri to the other Prakrits must, therefore, be defined as follows. 


In some characteristics, such as the formation of the nominative singular of masculine 
a-bases and in the pronunciation of some consonants, it agrees with Sauraséni, and mainly 
with Ardhamigadhi. Its whole character, however, shows it to be a dialect belonging to 
a group which comprised the vernaculars of the south and east. 


The modern vernaculars of India have been classified in various ways. If we exclude the 
languages spoken on the north-western frontier, we may distinguish the following groups 2 :-—~ 


1. North-Western Group, ¢. ¢., Kaésgmiri, Lahnda and Sindhi, 

2, Southern Group — Marathi. 

8. Western Group — Gujarati, Panjabi, Rajasthant, Western Hindf. 
4, Northern Group — Western Pahiri, Central Pahari, Naipali, 

5, Mediate Group — Eastern Hindi. 


6, Eastern Group, — Assamese, Bengali, Bihar!, Oriya. 


According to Dr. Grierson, the third and fourth group must be considered as mutually 
connected and as forming one distinct branch which he calls the inner family. The first, the 
second, and the sixth groups, on the other hand, have certain important characteristics in com- 


mon, and should be classed together as the outer family. Hagstern Hindi forms the link between 
both, 


Tt will be seen that Dr. Grierson’s classification of the modern vernaculars 


agrees with 
that proposed above for the Prakrits, 


If we abstract from the north-western languages which have nothin 
ing to them in the Prakrits, we find two great divisions, one inner, corresponding to Sauraséni 
Prakrit, and one outer, corresponding to the southern and eastern Prakrits. To these must be 
added the dialects sharing some of the characteristics of both, the Mediate Group. 


Tt is clear that such a classification can only be a very rough one. 
cross-divisions, so that it is often a very com 
a given language. 


g directly correspond- 


There are numerous 
plicated matter to define precisely the position of 
We are, in this place, only concerned with Marathi, and it will be 
to go into some detail in order to illustrate the 
Aryan vernaculars. 


; necessary 
relationship of that language to other Indo- 


Dr. Hoernle, J. ¢., pp. xiv and #8, points out that Marathi i 


a nh some points agrees with the 
western (i. é., inner) and in others with 


the eastern (i. e., outer) languages. Moreovor, it in 
* See Dr. Grierson, Census of India, 1901. Indexes of Languages. 


: ‘ London, 1901. The donomi iation of the 
Various groups has been slightly altered so as to agree with the system adopted in the Linguistic Sartey = 
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many respects differs from both. He therefore considers Marithi to form a group by itself. 
The facts may be broadly laid down as follows :— 


1. Agreement between Mar&thi and inner languages. 


The pronunciation is generally the same. Thus, v and 6 are distinguished as in Gujarati, 
Panjabi, and partly in Rajasthani. The short @is pronounced as the win English ‘nut, etc. 
The fact that Marithi has two s-sounds cannot be adduced to prove a nearer connexion with 
eastern languages The Bengali § must be compared with the corresponding sound in 
Magadhi Prakrit, which was used in all cases instead of every old s-sound, without any attention 
being paid to the sound following it. The sin Marathi, on the other hand, is only used before 
2, ¢, and é,in which cases it is due to the common pronunciation ofa y before these vowels 
(compare yéné, éné, to come), a tendency which is hardly compatible with the phonetical laws 
prevailing in eastern languages which are averse to an initial y or w. The pronunciation of 
the palatals as, 7s, dz, etc., is not an exclusively eastern peculiarity. léis not only common in 
Bengali, but a similar pronunciation also prevails in some forms of Rajasthani and Gujarau. 
Compare also Kasmiri. In Marathi this pronunciation is not the only one, the trne palatal 
sound being preserved in the same cases as those in which a dental s becomes a palatal. The 
Marathi system is the same as that prevailing in Telugn, and it is also possible to think of 
Dravidian influence. On the whole there can be no doubt that the pronunciation of Marathi, 
as stated by Dr. Hoernle, 1. ¢., mainly agrees with that of western languages of the ryner 
family. It will be remembered that Maharashtri phonology had the same relation to Sauraséni, 
the inner Prakrit. 


The demonstrative and relative pronouns end in é in the nominative singular masculine in 
Marathi as in Western Hindi, while the Eastern dialects have forms ending in é Compare 
Marathi dzd, Bihari jé, who. In connection with this point it should be noted that the 
nominative singular of a-bases in old Marathi ends in w or 6, which corresponds to 6 in the 
western Prakrits, and not to @in the eastern. Thus old Marathi nundanu, a son; rdvé, a king. 
The nominative of strong masculine bases ends in din Marathi, This @is, however, probably 
the direct development of an old a-6. An a-é or aa would regularly become é in modern 
Marashi. It seems, on the whole, difficult to base any conclusions on the different forms of the 
nominative of these bases. Else we should be obliged to separate Mar&jhi from Konkani, 
Gujarati and Rajasthani from Panjabi and some dialects of Western Hindi. 


It will be seen from the preceding remarks that Marithi agrees with the inner languages 
* e A A A . [Xan | 5 a A as ° z * . 
in the same points as those in which Maharashiri marched with Sauraseni, 712., in pronunciation 
and in the 6-form of the nominative singular of masculine a-bases. 


Marathi also agrees with the inner languages in two other important points, in the regular 
use of a case of the agent and the consequent passive construction of the past tense of transitive 
verbs, and in forming the infinitive with an n-suffix. 


With regard to the former of these two points, it does not seem to be of fundamental 
importance. The origin of the past tense from a past participle passive, and the corresponding use 
of the past participle in all Prikrits as a passive form of the past, clearly show that the active 
construction of such tenses so often found in eastern vernaculars is a comparatively late 
development, and may thus be compared with the dropping of the neuter gonder in most Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. With regard to the second point, the formation of the infinitive by adding 
an n-sufix, it should be borne in mind that Marathi also possesses a v-infinitive, corresponding 
tothe @-forms in the east, and that this latter formation of the infinitive by no means is 
confined to the outer languages, but is quite common in Gujardt!, a language which certainly 
belongs to the inner family. 
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We thus see that the most important points in which Maraghi agrees with the western (7. ¢., 
° ALA « AA 
inner) languages are the same which were common to Mabarashtri and Sauraséni. 


2, Agreement between Marathi and the eastern languages of the outer circle. 


It has already been pointed out that the similar pronunciation of the palatals in MarAth? 
and some eastern dialects cannot be urged as proving any closer relation. The same is the cage 
with the broad pronunciation of a short ¢ in Konkani, which might be compared with the pro- 
nunciation of the same sound in Bengali. <A short a is pronounced in the same way in several 
dialects of Gujarati Bhilfi, and is due to causes which we cannot as yet account for. I¢ ig 
foreign to Marathi proper, as are also the short ¢ and o which are so characteristic of eastern 
languages aud of Konkani. Hand o hada short as well as along sound in all Piakrits, and 
the abolishing or retaining of the short variety is due to phonetical developments within the 
single dialect, 


The é-nominative of strong masculine bases has already been dealt with, and it does not 
seem safe to lay any stress on it. 


In the same way I do not venture to make an argument out of the so-called pronominal 
suffixes which Dr. Grierson jhas shown are used in most languages of the outer family, becanse 
T have not been able to convince myself of their existence in Marajhi. Compare Dr. Grierson 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIV., Part I, 1895, pp. 836 and £f., pp. 352 
and ff. 


The [-future, which Marathi shares with Rajasthani and some northern dialects, hag been 
compared with the /-present in Bihari by Dr. Hoernle and others. Its existence in Rajasthani, 
however, shows that itis not an exclusively eastern form, and I shall not, therefore, do more 
than mention it, 


The principal points in which Marathi agrees with eastern forms of speech, and which 
seem to be of fundamental importance, on the other hand, are the oblique form in @ and the 
i-suliix of the past tense. These features pervade the whole inflexional system of the language, 
and are accordingly of sufficient importance to prove a closer connection. 


With regard to the former point, the oblique base ending in d, it must be noted that this 
form is much more common in the east than has been recognised by the grammarians, and forms 
an essential feature of those languages. Compare Bihari pahar, a guard, oblique pahard. 
Marathi, which is a much more conservative language than its neighbours towards the 
east, uses this form in all a-bases; thus, dép, a father; bépd-tsd, of the father. The form 
bdpd cannot be separated from bépéds, which is usually a dative, but is also, dialectically, used 
as an ordinary oblique base. Thus bépds-na, by the father, in the Konkan. Both forms must 
be derived from the old genitive; compare Mahirdsht1i deppassa, of the father. 


The U-suffix of the past tense is a secondary suffix which was originally added to the past 
participle passive. It was not originally necessary, and even at the present day it is occasion- 


ally dispensed with, not only in the east, but also in Marathi dialects. Thus Chitpawani 
miytd and marild. it was struck. 


The l-snffix must be derived from a Prakrit form containing a double ZI, it boing 
invariable rule in Marathi that every single non-initial 7 becomes a cer : 
Lin the some position goes back to a double IJ in Pidkrit. Com 
writer in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1902, pp. 417 
l-suffix is, therefore, the suffix /lla which plays a great ré 
and probably also in Magadhi, but is not used in Sanur 
the past tense is Ardhamagadhi duilléa, brought. 


an 
ebral J, while a dental 
pare a paper by the present 
and ff. The prototype of the 
le in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadh} 
astni, The oldest instance of itg use 
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Marathi thus agrees with western vernaculars in pronunciation, in the regular use of the 
case of the agent, and inaform of the nominative singular of a-bases which can be traced 
back to the old Maharashtri form endingin 6. With eastern forms of speech it agrees in two 
fundamental points, the oblique base ending in d, and the past tense formed by adding an /-sufix. 
We may add that the inflexional system of Marathi, at least to some extent, has the same rich- 
ness of forms which characterises the eastern languages as opposed to the western ones. 


The features in which Marathi differs from the western as well as from the eastern 
languages do not concern us here, Compare Dr. Hoernle, I. c. 


It will be seen that Marathi occupies exactly the same position within the modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars as Maharashtri among the Praékrits. The arguments adduced against the 
derivation of both languages from the same old vernacular have not proved valid, and we will 
have to adhere to the Indian tradition that Méhirashtri was based on the old vernacular of the 
Maratha country: 


We are now prepared to turn our attention to some additional proofs which are furnished 
by occasional points of coincidence between both languages. It is unnecessary to aim at com- 
pleteness in the enumeration of such facts, but it will be useful to select a few instances. For 
further details, we may refer the reader to two older papers, one by M, Garrez in the Journal 
Asiatiqgue, VI., xx., Paris, 1872, pp. 208 and ff, the other by Professor Kuhn in the Zetischrirt 
fir vergleichende Sprachforschung, XXXIII. p. 478 f£. M. Garrez's article must, however, be used 
with caution; compare Dr. Grierson, above, Vol. XXX. pp. 553 and #f. 


It will be noted that many forms in which Marathi will be shown to agree with Maharash- 
tri also are found in other modern vernaculars, especially in the east. This could not possibly 
be otherwise if the preceding remarks are correct, I have not, therefore, thought it necessary 
to note such instances, my present aim being to adduce additional proofs for the derivation of 
Marathi and Maharashtri from the same source, which seems to be necessarily inferred from 
the facts already adduced. 


For our present purposes we must refrain from a comparison of the vocabulary of both 
languages, though considerable results might be derived in sucha way. In the first place we 
know too little of Sauraséni and Magadhi, and in the second place it would be unsafe to compare 
the vocabulary of modern vernaculars so long as we have not good dictionaries in all of them. 
Something in this direction has already been done by M. Garrez in the article Just quoted. 
Compare, however, Dr. Grierson, J. c. We shall therefore only draw attention to a few points 
of phonology and inflexion where Marathi seems to agree with Maharashtri. 


Vowels.— Long vowels are often shortened in Mahardshtri and Ardhamagadhbt; thus, 
kumara, Sanskrit kumdra,a boy. This form does not occur in Sanraséni, but must be com- 
pared with Marathi kumar. Haridrd, turmeric, often becomes haliddi or haladdi in Maharashirt. 
Compare Marathi halud, dative haladi-lé. 

The Sanskrit vowel 7 is sometimes differently treated in the old dialects. Thus, Sanskrit 
krita, done, becomes kaa in Miharashtri and Ardhamigadhi (compare Magadhi and Ardhama- 
gadhi kada), but usually kida in Sauraséni. Similarly, we find Mabarashtri and Ardhamagadhi 
ghaa, Saurasént ghida, Sanskrit ghrita, clarified butter. Compare Marathi hélé, 1. ¢., kaa-allaair, 
done (but Hindi! hiyd, i. ¢., hidaa), while ghi, clarified butter, which is derived from the form 
ghida and is quite common in Hindi, according to Molesworth is scarcely used in Marathi and 
must be considered as a Hindi loan-word., In this connexion we may also mention Marathi 
bhdd, MAaharashtri hdua, Sanskrit bhrdirika, a brother. Also Saurasént has, however, dhddua, 
but most modern vernaculars have bha?, which represents a Prakrit bhdza, 


Consonants.— It has already been noted that one of the most striking features in which 
Mihirashtri and Ardhamdgadhi differ from Sauraséni (and Magadhi) is the treatment of 
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a Sanskrit ¢ between vowels, which becomes d in the latter,and is dropped in the former group. 
Many verbal forms contain such a ¢, and this is the reason why the different treatment of it 
plays so conspicuous a réle in the Prakrits. It has already been stated that no great import- 
ance ean be attached to this point, Still it is of interest to note that modern Marathi has 
dropped the ¢ in all verbal forms, and there are no traces of participles such as Gujarati hidhé, 
done; lidhé, taken; pidhé, drunk. Old Marathi khaddild, eaten, is quite different, the @, which 
belongs to the base, having probably been re-introduced through the influence of the Sanskrit 
form. | a _ 

Soft consonants are occasionally hardened in the Prakrits. Thus, Maharashtri machchat 
for ‘majjai, Sanskrit mddyati, he grows mad; vachchai for vajjai, Sanskrit vrojati, he walks. 
Compare Marathi matsand, to swell, to rise in force (Hindi machend) ; Konkani voisi, to go. 


Consonants are occasionally aspirated. Compare Maharashtri dis? and bhisi, Sanskrit brisi, 
Marathi Siisé (Hind! his), stalk of the lotus. 


The aspiration has apparently been thrown back in Maharashtii and Ardhamagadhi 
ghettuh, Sanskrit grahitunh, to seize. Compare Marathi ghét7lé, taken. According to M. Garrez, 
this word is peculiar to Marathi as the corresponding Prakrit word was to Maharashtri and 
Ardhamagadhi. 


An initial dental d has beeome cerebralised in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi in words 
such as dasai, Sanskrit dagai, he bites; dahai, Sanskrit dehati, he burns; déla (probably from 
Sanskrit déla, oscillating), an eye; dolla?, Sanskrit déldyaté, he swings; déhalaa, Sanskrit 
déhalake, the longings of apregnant woman; darai, Sanskrit daratz, he fears, and so forth. 
Compare Marathi das*né, to bite; déhé (poetical), heat; ddde*né, to be hot; ddld, an eye; 
délené, to walk nodding; déhald, longings of a pregnant woman ; dar®né, to fear. 


The interchange between cerebral and dental » in Marathi has.been shown by Bhandarkar 
to correspond to the state of affairs in Jaina Maharashtri and late Ardhamagadhi. Every 
initial » and every double » becomes a dental m in Marathi, while every medial single x is 
cerebral and represented by a cerebral 2 in Marathi. Compare Bhandarkar in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. 1889, p. 166, . 


We may add stray forms such as Mahirashtri and Ardhamagadhi chhetta, Sanskrit ksétra, 
Marathi #, but Sauraséni khetia, Hindt bhét, a field; Maharishtr? hire, Marathi kir, but 
Sanskrit and Sauraséni Ava, forsooth; Sanskrit gardabha, Maharashtri gaddaha, Marathi gédhav, 


but Banrasént gaddaha, Hindi gadhd, an ass; Maharashtri panndsmi, Marathi pannds, fifty, and 
so forth, 


All these instances show that Marathi and Maharishtri have many phonetical laws in 
common. When we find the same facts recurring in other modern vernaculars, it is quite 
natural that we should find them in the east. Ardhamaégadhi shows that the phonology of 
eastern Prakrits was more closely connected with Mahardshtri than with Sauraséni, As regards 
the vernaculars derived from the. same source as Sanrasén}, the many instances where both 
differ cannot fail to show that the literary Sanraséni was based on the vernacular of a com- 
paratively small area or of a definite class of people, and that the popular dialects of the 
Sauraséna country in many points differed, or have subsequently been largely influenced from 
other sources. We are still far from being able to trace all the elements which have contributed 
to the formation of the various dialects of Western Hindi, though we know enough to state 
definitely that their main base was a Sauraséna dialect. : 


Nouns and Pronouns.— It has already been pointed out that the nominative singular for 


ea a-bases ends in 6 in Mabarashtri (and Sauraséni), and that old Marithi shows that 
| : et was the case in the langnage of the Maratha country. It has also been mentioned 
at Magadhi shows a tendency to change nenter a-bases to masculine.. This. tendency daes not 
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exist in Mahdrdshtri, and modern Marathi here again agrees in preserving the neuter gender, 
while most modern vernaculars, with the exception of Gujarati and rural Western Hindi, have 
replaced it by the masculine. 


The genitive of 7-bases often ends in issa in Mihérashiri and Ardhamagadhi ; thus, aggzssa, 
Sanskrit agnéh, of the fire; but Sanuraséni only agginé. Bases ending in in have in the same 
dialects been confounded with them; -thus hathissa, Sauraséni hatthind, Sanskrit hastineh, of an 
elephant. The only in-base which has survived in MarAthi is Adzhi, an elephant, and the dative 
of this word is Adthts which is the direct descendant of hatthssa. 


With regard to pronouns we may note that the typical Maharashtri forms majjha, my, and 
tujjha, thy, have survived in Marathi mddzhd, my ; tudzhd, thy. 

Verbs. — With regard to the conjugation of verbs, it is of interest that Marathi has 
preserved a good deal of the variety of different forms which characterised Maharashtri. Marathi 
here again proves to be a more conservative language than its neighbours. Thus we not only 
find the old present, future (see below), and imperative, but also some traces of the optative. 
Compare, — 

Dékhd indriyd Adhina hitjé tat stéshnd-12 pdvyjé dni sukhaduhkhs dhalizé dpana-pé ; 
‘See, if a man is dependent on. his senses, then he will suffer cold and heat, and tie 
_ himself to pleasure and sorrow.’ — (Jndnésvart, IL. 119.) 
Such forms have usually been explained as passives used in an active sense. And there can be 
no doubt that passive forms are often so used. This seems, however, to be partly due to the 
fact that they were confounded with remnants of the old optative. 


The old passive survives in forms, such as 1ébhené, to be got; distnég, to appear, and so on. 
In old poetry, however, a passive formed with the characteristic j is incommon use. Thus, 
vadhijatt, they ave killed; Mjé, it is done. In modern Marathi only the forms mhan%é, it is 
said, namely ; and pdhijé, it is wanted, have survived. 

Ii should be noted that such forms correspond to the Méharashtri passive ending in far, 
while Saurasént has fadi. Jaina Saurasént has forms ending in tyjadi. That dialect in many 
respects occupies a position intermediate between Sauraséni and Mahardshtri. Compare Guja- 
ritt and Rajasthani. 

The Marathi future is now formed by adding an /-suffiz, as is also the case in Rajasthadni 
and some northern dialects. In the first person singular 2 is in most dialects added instead, 
and in the first person plural no addition is made. The base of the future is identical with 
the old present, which is now used as @ habitual past, but in poetry also has the functions of 
a present, a past, and a future. Thus, utha, I used to rise ; ufhén, I shall rise. 

It seems probable ‘that the habitual past is not only derived from the old present, but also 
from the old.future. For though the modern future usually agrees with it, there are instances 
in the dialects where both differ. Thus Nagpurt nidzd, I used to sleep; but nidzan, I shall 
sleep. A confusion between the old present and the old future might easily take place, as both 
would often necessarily have assumed the same form. In Maharashtri the future was formed 
by means of the suffix iss, which was often changed todk. Thus, hasthimé and Aasissai, I shall 
laugh ; hasihess and hasissas?, thou wilt laugh ; Aasehi and hasissai, he will laugh. The forms 
hasthimi (or hasthim), hasthisi, hasihtt, would regularly become hast, hasts, hast, in Marathi, and 
it seems probable that they have contributed to the formation of the past habitual. This would 
account for the use of this tense in the formation of the future. In this connexion it should 
he noted that the differénce in the formation of the future in the two conjugations in Marathi 
seems to be artificial: In poetry and’in the dialects both forms are used without any difference 
at all. Thus in the Marathi dialect of Berar and the Central Provinces we find both as#z and 
asal (Standard asél), he shall be. Forme, such as uthd, uthés, uthé, I used to rise, etc., would he 
the direct derivations of Maharashtri uf thém, utthési, utthéi, and it seems to be allowed to 
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conclude that the é-form of the habitual past and the future is derived from the old present, 
the z-form from the old fniure. I may add that dialectically the /-sufix is dropped in 
the Marathi future. Thus, Karhadi mér*s?, thou wilt strike, a form which seems directly to 
correspond to Mahérashiri mdrissast or marthist, when it is borne in mind that a short 7 in the 
penultimate is regularly dropped in that dialect. 


Marathi infinitives, sach as mdri, to strike ; wthu, to arise, etc., seem to be directly derived 
from Maharashtri marth, utthtum. The participle of necessity ending in avva in Maharashtri 
(Sanskrit ‘avya) is used in the same sense in modern Marathi, while in other dialects it has 
become a future. Thus Marathi myd hardod, Mabdrashtri maé kariavvaai, it should be done by 
me, I should do. 


The conjunctive participle ends in dna in Maharashtri and often also in Ardhamagadhi, but 
usually int@ in Sauraséni and Magadhi. Jaina Maharashtri also uses the form ending in wh; 
thus, kahiwh, having told. To such forms corresponds the Marathi conjunctive participle end- 
ing in @m from older u-nid, 7. ¢., %-nid, which contains the old wh (compare old forms such as 
nirdali, having destroyed) and a second saffix nid which must be compared with Gujarati né. 
Thus hardin, old Marathi harunid, having done. The common 6 in such forms (compare 
karonyia and karunyia, having done) is due to the same reasons as Apabhrathia lahawi, to take, 
etc. It is of importance to note that the different formation of this participle is very marked 
in the old Prakrits, Marathi as usual agrees with Maharashtri. 


We may add correspondence in the syntax, such as the use of the neuter in adjectives 
qualifying words of different genders; the use of adjectives-instead of adverbs; the use of the 
present participle as a conditional; the frequency with which an J-suffiix, corresponding to an 
old ilia, occurs; and, lastly, the use of the emphatic particle Mahirastri chéa, chia, chcha, 
Marathi che, ts. The particle chéa, etc. is only used in Maharishtri and Ardhamigadhi, the 
corresponding word in Sauraséni being jéva. Both forms have survived, the former in MarAth! 
ts, cht, Chhattisgarhi éch, the latter in Gujarati 7. 

Such instances of agreement would not prove much if they were isolated. Taken together, 
however, and considered in connection with the general reasons adduced in the preceding pages, 
they cannot fail to add strength to the conclusion that the Indian tradition is right in referring 
Marathi and Miharashtrt to the same locality. 


One immediate consequence of this result is that KhAandési can no more be considered as 
a dialect of Marathi, It would take us too far to enter upon this question in the present place. 


Suffice it to state that Khandés! will in the Linguistic Survey be shown to be a dialect based on 
Gujarati and not on Marathi. 


It will be borne in mind that Méharishtri, though decidedly showing a leaning towards the 
east, is a rather independent language, occupying a somewhat intermediary position. The same 
is the case with Marathi. And the conservative tendencies of that language have, to a great 
extent, prevented it from being influenced by its neighbours. Nowhere do we find it dropping 
gradually into a neighbouring form of speech. The frontier line between Marathi on one side 
and Rajasthini and Gujarati on the other is & very marked one. Only in the west we see that 
Marathi has largely influenced Khandési and some Bhil dialects which might be considered as 
links between Marathi and Gujarati. They are not, however, in reality intermediate languages, 
but mixed forms of speech which have borrowed from Marathi. The state of affairs in the east 
is similar. There is no link between Marathi and Chhattisgarhi or Mardthi and Oriy&. The 
Hal*bi dialect, which has sometimes been described as a dialect of Chhattisgarht and sometimes 
of Marithi, is in reality none of both. Itisa mongrel form of speech adopted by & tribe of 
non-Aryan descent. The inner form of the dialect: is Chhattisgarh{ and Oriya, Marathi having 
contributed several suffixes which are added to the sim ple base and not to a form correspond- 
ing to the oblique base in Mardtht, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIra 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Concluded from p. 189.) 
Appendix I. 
Despatches to Bengal. 
17980 — 1796, 
Extracts with regard to the Settlement at the Andamans. 


80th March 1791. We shall postpone giving you any directions relative to the New Settle- 
ment on the Andamans, until after the receipt of Captain Kyd’s Survey and investigation and 
the Report of Commodore Cornwallis. 


25th February 1703. We have referred to your Proceedings of the 6+ and 29th July 1791, 
for information respecting the Harbour to the North East of the Great Andaman Island, and 
which, in the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis, is much superior, for a Fleet of Men of War, to Port 
Cornwallis [2. e. the modern Port Blair]; and direct that you transmit fo Us a Copy of the Plan of 
this Harbour together with the former report of Commodore Cornwallis, the Surveys of Captain 
Kyd and Lieutenant Blair, with every other necessary material to enable us to come to a final 
decision respecting the fitness of this new Settlement over that which has been formed at Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island. 


15th April 1795. Andamans. In consequenceof the decidéd opinion of Admiral Cornwallis in 
favor of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman Island, as a safe and convenient 
Port for a Squadron of Ships of War, we approve of your resolution for removing the Stores and 
every other part of the Establishment that was made at the Harbour which has hitherto been 
called Port Cornwallis [i. e. Port Blair], to the Harbour recommended by the Commodore. 


We likewise approve of the measures that have been taken for effecting the New Settlement, and 
of the Allowances to the Officersand others employed in that service, as mentioned in your subsequent 
Dispatches, and the proceedings to which they refer, 


We direct that you send us Copies of all the Plans and Surveys that have been or shall be taken 
of this new Harbour. We observe that several have already been taken, and that others are expected 
to be made, and we desire ‘that a regular List thereof may be transmitted tous. We observe that 
Major Kyd, appointed temporary Commandant and Superintendant of the Works to be erected on 
Chatham Island [in the modern Port Cornwallis] has been directed to prepare a plan of Fortifi- 
cations for its defence of the Port, whether in the absence of the Fleet, or for the protection of any 
number of ships blocked up in the Harbour by a superior force, You will of course furnish us with 
Major Kyd’s report, and an Estimate of the expence of the proposed works, that we may be enabled 
to give you such directions upon the Snbject, as the situation of affairs both in India and Europe 
shall appear to require; and no works but such as may be deemed necessary for immediate defence 
are to be commenced without our previous sanction. 

It appears by your subsequent Dispatch of the 12th August 1793, that in consequence of 
Captain Blair’s report therein referred to, a more minute investigation is to be made of the Soundings 
at North East Harbour [now Port Cornwallis], and that you are endeavoring to ascertain the 
cause of the late uncommon sickness among the Settlers. We have therefore no further Directions 
to give you upon this subject at present. 


Your recommendation for establishing Courts of Justice at the Andamans will be taken into 
consideration. 
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We approve of your determination that all Notorious Offenders sentenced to be 
confined for life shall be transported to the Andamans to be employed in clearing the 
Lands or on Public Buildings or Works. 


gtd July, 1795, We approve of your determination for sending a Number of Convicts from 
the Nizamut Adawlut to the Andamans. 


For the reasons stated we approve of your having taken up a Vessel, built by the late Colonel 
Kyd, for the Service of the Andamans. 


For the forcible reasons that ive been urged, we approve of the addition which has been made 
to Major Kyd’s Allowances as Superintendant of the Andamans, 


5th January 1796. We have perused the very able and impartial Report part the first from 
Major Kyd, referred to in the 5*® Paragraph of your Letter in this Department of the 20*h March 
last, upon the comparative advantages of the two Settlements at Prince of Wales Island and the 
Andamans. But as you have declared your intention of communicating to us your Sentiments upon 
this subject by the next Ship and as we had previously desired your opinion thereon we shall not enter 
at this time into the consideration thereof. , 


27th July 1796. For the reasons stated we approve of your Request to the Bombay Govern~ 
ment that European Convicts should not in future be ordered to the Andamans. 


We approve of the Snow Druid having been freighted for carrying Supplies to the Andamans, 


9th May 1797. From the information contained in the very able Report of Major Kyd, 
referred to in these 73™d & 75th Paras of your Letter, and for the reasons assigned in your subse- 
quent Dispatch of the 7*2 March 1796, we approve of your Resolutions of the 8th February preced- 
ing, for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans; and we are pleased to find by the 
14th Paragraph of your Letter of the 5tt July last, that except the freight of a small Vessel stationed 


at the Andamans merely to keep possession, every expense on account of the Establishment had 
ceased. 


Appendix II. 


Among a series of MS. Records at the India Office known as E. I. Co, Home Series, Mis- 
cellaneous, are two of much interest in the present connection No. 434 giving M? Ia Beaume’s 
remarks concerning the Andamans in 1790, and No. 388 giving Lieutenant Stokoe’s 
‘Concise account of the Andamans,’ with a plan of Port Cornwallis, dated 1793. 
Through the courtesy of the authorities I am now able to publish them. 


No, I, 


E. I. Co., Home Series, Miscellaneous, 43£ J. Letters from M® George Smith to 
Mr Dundas afterwards Viscount Melville on various topics. 


Extract from letter dated 10% January 1790 introducing Mt Melchior La Beaume, 
directed to William Cabell Hsq* 


‘“You will find him [Mr La Beaume] a sensible, Intelligent, and well informed Man, who is 
capable of giving useful information relative to India, & its Commerce and on that account, 
I introduce him to you, and should be glad that you would for the same reason present him to 
Mr Dundass. To M¥ La Beaume is principally owing any late Discoveries which we may have 
made at the Andyman Isles, for to my knowledge, he proposed to undertake at his own Expence 
the Discovery of these Isles, and of placing a Colony there, if he succeeded in finding a proper 
Harbour, or Port for the reception of ships of war, and a proper place for planting a Colony, he then 
was to be paid such sum as might be agreed upon between him & Government, if he did not succeed, 
he was to receive no recompense, a proposition of this public spirited Tendency, did I do verily 
believe Spur Government to the Discovery of these Isles. what effecta hava attandnd i T ~--~- Bes 
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the officer sent on that Expedition being tied down to Secrecy. Ports however there certainly are, 
and whatever advantages we may reap from a possession of these Isles, are in a great degree owing 
to Mt La Beaume, and this I say from knowledge, for I translated for him the Memorial which 
he delivered to Colonel Rose for Lord Cornwallis on the subject of the Andyman Isles, and the 
conquest of the kingdom of Pegu in their Vicinity.” 


Enclosed in the above letter is ‘Observations on the present state of the kingdoms of 
Ava and Pegu and the means of joining them to the British dominions in India,’ by 
Melchior La Baume, [n this paper occur the following remarks on the Andaman Islands : ~ 


‘‘The two Islands Andaman opposite to Pegu deserve in a particular degree the attention 
of the English Nation for they would belong of right to the People who wonld be generous enough 
to make themselves masters of them and civilize their inhabitants. A Foreign Captain who passed 
through the Channel which divides the two Islands has assured me that he had found an excellent 
Harbour in it and nowhere less than seven Fathoms. 


If the Universe applauds the medal which England caused to be struck for the Duke of Bedford 
for having planted Oak what would not be the reward of the illustrious Governour and Supreme 
Council who should order the execution of so glorious an enterprise, 


My humble opinion is that their names would be immortalized and that thousands of their 
Fellow creatures would bless them for ever. 


However notwithstanding I consider the success of this project as morally certain its’ impor- 
tance should make me diffident of my own abilities, and I request that this memorial if found to have 
any merit may only be considered as an Essay, — offering my services and every good that can result 
from the experience of thirty five years residence in India, and the emulation I must naturally feel 
from my sincerest wishes to be an instrament in hastening its perfection and Hxecution. 


N.B. Mz La Beaume in presenting the annexed Observations to my Lord Cornwallis offered 
to examine the Andamans at his sole expence, provided the informations were found to be unfavor- 
able. The Success which those who afterwards explored it [met with] were Superior to the most 


Sanguine expectations, 
Melchior La Beaume,” 


No. If. 
BE, I, Co. Home Series, Miscellaneous. No 388. Letters from Sir John Murray to 
Mr Dundas chiefly upon military and political topics. 
In Letter dated 15th May 1794. Sir John Murray sends four enclosures to Mr. Dundas, 
He describes No 2 as follows — “ N° 2 is a concise account of the Andamans. Mr Stokoe, 
of the Engineers, furnished me with this paper, which is drawn up by himself: but he does not 
wish that public use should be made of it yet — as Major Kyd who commands on the Island, and 
is an intelligent able officer, deems another years residence there necessary before he delivers an 
official Report regarding it.” Below I now give the “ concise account.” 


A Concise Account of Port Cornwallis, Andamans, with a Sketch of the 
Plan of the Harbour. 


Situation. 


The Situation of the Andaman Islands are too well known to require a Particular explanation in 
this slight Memoir, it may be sufficient to observe, they are a Continuation of the Chain of small 
Islands extending from Cape Nagrais to Atcheen Head, What has usually been called the 
Great Andaman stretches from North Latitude 11%. 20™ to 13% 38%, it is however separated by 
‘Mac Phersons Straits, the East entrance of which is in No Lat. 11%. 27m, and the West in 
11¢, 30™, and also by middle passage, the Hast entrance being in Lay? 12%, 2™, and the West in 
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12%, 12m — Vessels drawing 25 and 3 fathom water may go thro’ either of these passages, At 
particular seasons of the year they occasion strong and dangerous Currents setting to Westward, 


Chatham Island. 





Chatham Island in Port Cornwallis, on the Eastern side of the Island on which the present 


Settlement is Established, is situated in N. Latd 13¢, 20™ and in East Longitude from Greenwich ; 


92%, 55™, 55”, Its extreme Length, North & South, is a little more than 3000 yards. Its great. 
est Breadth at the North End is 9¢0 yards; On this face the Colony is formed, the breadth varies 
inconsiderably, until it approaches the South end of the Island, where it terminates in a narrow spit, 
fordable at low Water to the Main, about 400 yards across. 


Surface. The Surface is extremely irregular, being a perpetual succession of Ridges & 
Valleys in all directions, the former are not very high, the sides of most of them are abrupt, and cut 
into deep Gullies by the Periodical Rains; the latter are in general narrow and confined, with 
a Ravine or Watter Course in the Center of each, The wholeIsland is so thickly covered with J ungle, 
that it is difficult to calculate with accuracy the extent of level Land, judging from the few spots we 
have cleared, there can hardly be more, than an eighth part level, or of an easy inclination, The 
high grounds are cloathed with Timber Trees, some of them of an astonishing size their Trunks are 
mostly concealed from view by innumerable strong creepers, which greatly impede our progress in 
clearing, they being interwoven in such a manner, as to render it impracticable to drag them down, 
or to get rid of them, except by fire, The Valleys abound with the wild Beetle Nut, and yarious 
Trees of slight fibre, useless for the most part as Timber. The Shores of the Island, and all the 
neighbouring shores, are garnished with the Mangrove and other Aquatic Trees, some species of which 
afford good knees, and crooked Timbers for building boats and small vessels, 


Soil. There is an artificial soil of rich black mould over the whole Island evidently formed by 
decayed leaves and other vegetable matter, it is seldom deeper than five or six inches, except around 
the Roots of the larger Trees, where it is often more than a foot deep; beneath this is the natural soil, 
apparently of a Stiff, fat, yellow loam, but experience has shewn us that when tilled for Cultivation, 
and exposed to the force of the Rains, it becomes a mere sand, and probably will not prove very 
Productive, as there is scarcely a Tree to be met with on the Island having a Tap Root, on the con- 
trary the Roots extend to an incredible distance in search of the Artificial Soil, along the exterior 
Surface, and have so slight a hold of the ground that it is imprudent to leave single Trees standing 
as they usually fall the first Wind that blows. It is a question whether in clearing for the Purposes 
of Agreculture, we may not deprive the Lands of the source of their most Prolific Soil, and when 
turned for Cultivation, whether the good Soil will not be washed away, as has been the case in our 
Garden, at the expiration of the S, W. Monsoon, it was a mere bed of Sand, and we were under the 
necessity of collecting the Vegetable Mould from other places to restore jts fertility, — The spot for 
this Garden was certainly ill chosen being at the foot of an extensive Ridge, and having a gradual 
slope to the Water edge; there are spots where we may reasonably expect a more favorable issue, one 
of which we have cleared, and put into cultivation, as an experiment the approaching Monsoon, 
A small quantity of Paddy planted, proved very productive, and some Manilla Indigo seed afforded 
a most luxuriant Crop, and was from five to six feet high, and much superior in appearance to any 
I ever saw, either in the Deccan, the Douab, Bengal, the Carnatic, or Mysore Country. 


Trees. Of Trees useful to an Infant Colony for common purposes, there are many sorts, (Mus- 
ters [samples] of which, with the Head Carpenters Account of them, accompanying have been sent 
to you) it does not appear that any of them are equal to Teak or Sissoo, and very few to Saule. 


Creepers, There are an immense variety of Creepers, the wild Pawn has been an acquisition to 
the Native Settlers, and two or three different Species of Acetous Vines, have proved highly beneficial 
to the Scarbutic Patients, the Bamboo, Ground Rattan, &e. are all useful, 
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Water. There is great abundance of good fresh Water, the high Grounds are full of Springs, 
the neighbouring Shores afford plenty of Water, and as it every where ouzes from the Hills, it creates 
a Bason for itself at the foot of them, from whence, as it is still above high Water mark, it may be 
conveyed to the Casks, in the Boats, with great facility, either by a Trough, or Canvas Pipe. 


Quadrupeds. The only Quadrupeds We have seen are Hogs, Rats, and the Johneumon [a 
“writer's error” for ichneumon], the two former commit constant depredations in our Garden and 


Granary; the Guinna [an error for guiana= iguana] a four footed Animal of Lizard Tribe destroys 
our Poultry &. 


Birds, There are many Birds of beautiful Plumage, in particular numerous Classes of Pigeons, 
Doves, Woodpickers, and Fly Catchers, there is neither Game or Wild Fowl of any kind ; The only 
Bird of Prey, we have observed is the Fish Hawk. 


Reptiles. There are many Species of Snakes, Scorpions, Centipes, Spiders, Lizards, &c., 
several of the Labourers have been bit by Snakes, in no Instance has the bite proved Mortal, altho’ 
the Patients were thrown into strong Convulsions. We have administered Eau de Luce and Opheim, 
and the recovery has usually been accomplished in two hours. 


Fish. In the North East Monsoon, Fish are caught in sufficient quantity to distribute twice a 
Week to the Settlers, of every discription, Cockup, Mullet, Rock Cod, Seate, and Soles are the best, 
there are a Variety ofinferior corts. The Torpedo and Seahorse, the horned, the parrot, the Monkey, 
and other curious Fish, have been occasionally caught, there are no Oyster beds, in the Harbour, and 
few adhering to the Rocks. Pearl, Pellucid, Hynge, & spondyle Oysters are sometimes found upon 
the Reefs, as well as Muscles, Cockles, Limpets, Clams, and a Variety of Gorgoneas, Madupores, 
spunges, Cowries, Whilks, Muree &e. 


Ore. Iron Ore was once found and upon trial proved of a good Quality, it had evidently under- 
gone the action of fire, but there is no accounting by what means, how it came where it was picked 
up, it has since been sought after in vain, Iam inclined io believe the Hills contain Minerals, of 
some kind, for in places where the Water lodges at the foot of them after hard Rains, there is a Scum 
upon it of a bright Violet Colour, resembling the gloss on breaking a piece of fine Indigo, and which 
I have observed on stagnant Mineral Waiters. 


Stones. Granite, Iron, Free and Lime Stone, and Slate are to be met with, on several of the 
Emenencies, 


Bricks. We have made good Bricks, the soil in the low grounds answering well for this 
purpose, 

Lime. We have also made remarkable fine Lime of Madreporas and of Shells, they both 
burn pure, and with less fire than Stone Chunam can be made of and the former appears to be 
of ag good a quality as the Sylhet Lime. There are sufficient Madreporas to afford Lime for 
the most extensive Works of Masonry. (a Paper of each, containing a small quantity of Quick 
Lime accompanies this Memoir. 


Ciimate. 


The Andamans are situated in a very tempestuous Latitude within the Range of the fall 
force of the South West Monsoon, during the whole of which they are deluged with perpetual 
Rain, and enveloped with obstructed clouds. The last Monsoon, 1798, we had in May, Inches 
of Water 17,, 94, June 11,, 02, July'27,, 25, August 16 ,,02, September 12 ,, 67, October 7 ,, 76, and 
November 5,, 79; in all 98,,45. The Settlers were in general severely afflicted with the Scurvy 
during the dry weather, many of them were carried off in the worst Stages of this dreadfal 
disorder. It was attributed to a privation of Vegetable diet, and subsequent events shewed. 
this opinion to have been well founded ; soon after the Rains set in, several species of succulen# 
and subacid Vines, and plants were discovered in the Jungle, and on being liberally distributed 


~~ 
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to the Scorbutic Patients, they recovered their Health and strength sooner than could have 
been expected from the miserable situation in which they were: The Complaint resisted every 
effort of medical Treatment. The Rains brought with them Complaints equally alarming, but 
subject to fewer Casualties — these were Fevers and Agnes, attended with Induration and con- 
siderable enlargement of the Spleen, Violent Pains in the Head and joints, a dizziness and the 
greatest depression of Spirits. The Fevers were slow, nervous and irregular, the Bark had no 
effect on them. Fevers and Agues have greatly prevailed the present N. EH. Monsoon, these 
are more regular and intermittent than those before mentioned, and in general give way to the 
’ Bark. The Scurvy has again made its appearance, and would probably prove as fatal this year, 
as the last, if we did not take the precaution of sending all those in the slightest degree 
affected to Bengal, We have not had a drop of rain since November. In general we have had 
Clear Weather, with regular Land and Sea breezes, latterly the winds are remarkably variable 
and the Clonds seem collecting fast. The Thermometer has not exceeded 94% the medium 
may be taken at 91¢ the last three Months, and at 84 during the Rainy Season. From the 
preceding observations it will appear that the Settlers have been hitherto rather unhealthy, how far 
their Indisposition may be attributed to various exhalations arising from the thick Jungle, and of 
putrid & corrupt Vegitable matter during the humidity of the atmosphere occasioned by the long 
continuance of the Rains, remains to be ascertained. The Orews of the different Ships in the Har- 
bour have for the most part enjoyed uninterrupted good health, with the exception of the Sea Horse, 
who from remaining three Months in Port, from September to December began to be afflicted with 
the Scurvy, We may reasonably expect the approaching Season will prove more healthy, as the 
Jungle has, been much opened. — 


Harbour, Outer. 


The Harbour is very capacious, its whole length from the 8. E. Entrance to the N. W. 
extremity being upwards of 11,000 yards, 2,000 of which at the N. W. end are Shoal Water. The 
breadth of the entrance of the Outer Harbour from Dundass point to Ross Island, is 3000 
yards. Its length from Ross Island to the Kastermost Point of the North End of Chatham Island, 
is 7,000 yards. Its extreme breadth N. EB. & S. W. is 7,000 yards. The whole of the Harbour 
is well secured being Land locked from every wind that blows, in one part or the other. The geveral 
depth of Water is from 7 to 18 fathoms, there are Breakers round S* Georges Island, and a Shoal 
with 6 fathoms on it off Minerva Bay; every other part has sufficient depth of Water for large 
Ships. 


Harbour, Inner. The Entrance to the Inner Harbour from Chatham Island to Perseverance 
Point, is upwards of 1600 yards across, fromthe North face of Chatham Island, to the South Shore 
of the main, is 1,800 Yards, from the Kast side of Pitt Island, to the West Shore of the Main, is 
2,000 Yards, and this constitutes the principal body of Water of theinner Harbour. There is a 
narrow Channel along the South face of Pitt Island, to the South face of Wharf Island, where are 
7 and 8 fathoms close to the Shore, and which is remarkably well calculated for a careening 
Wharf, 


Islands. 


< Chatham Island has already been mentioned, at 4 Flood, Boats drawing three foot water may 
pass up the passage at the South end, Pitt Island has asmall'Flat at the Noithermost End, and, 
a Valley across the Neck at the South end, and two or three level spaces towards the middle, with a rill 
of ‘fresh Water, We have a Garden on this Island, our Live Stock is kept here, and half the Con- 
viets are employed clearing it. Wharf Island has little level Land, being high irregular ground, 
Without 2 natural supply of fresh water. Ariel Island is without fresh water, and has little level 


Land.. Mangrove Island is overflowed at high Water. _ t 


to 
°O 
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Tides. 


At full & change in the dry Season, the Tide rises 9 feet perpendicular, it is high Water a few 
Minutes before 10 O Clock. In the Rains the influx of the Freshes is so very considerable that the 
Neaps are scarcely discernable, and from the strength of the Outset, a Vessel seldom tends to the 
Flood. | 

Inhabitants. 


The Inhabitants of the Andamans seem to be dispersed in very small Societies along the Shores 
of their Islands, and in the Archipelago, their whole numbers it is probable do not exceed 
2,500 or 8,000 Souls; as their Subsistence is confined to the Fish left entangled amongst the 
Roots of the Mangrove, that they strike with a rude kind of Gig, or shoot with Bows and Arrows, 
and shell fish collected at low water on the Reefs, it may be presumed the interior parts of the Island 
contain few or no Inhabitants ; during the Rainy season they have few opportunities of exploring the 
Reefs, and at that Season they are constantly seen in small parties patroling the Shores at night 
with lights of the Oil & Dammer Tree, in search of a Precarious Meal, the glare entices the fish to 
the surface, and those who follow the light, strike or shoot their prey. They must suffer exceedingly 
during the Rains, and from what has been observed in their huts by our working parties, we suppose 
them to live almost entirely on the fruit of the Mangrove, which has constantly been found in all 
their Habitations, either boiling on the fire, or macerating in fresh water, it is a very strong astrin- 
gent, harsh and rongh to the taste, and can afford but little Nutriment. Indeed their appearance 
sufficiently evinces the badness of their food. They are Caffres of a small stature, having most 
probably degenerated in successive Generations, as there is little cause to believe them Aborigines of 
these Islands, they’ being totally different in appearance and language, from every Race known in 
India. Their Arms, Thighs, and Legs are excessively thin, and they have all large protuberant, 
unsightly bellies, their Countenances depict Misery and famine in the extreme. They are absolutely 
in a State of Nature, having no other covering than Mnd, which they cover themselves all over with, 
as a Preservation and defence against the bites and Stings of the Miriads of Insects swarming in the 
Jungles. They possess nothing that evinces strength in the formation of it, or ingenuity in the 
Contrivance. Their Canoes are contrived of a small sized Tree from 10 to 15 feet long, and from 
8 to 14 Inches diameter, hollowed with fire, and prevented from oversetting by a spar fixed at a little 
distance as an outrigger. Their Bows which occasionally serve as Paddles, are the neatest perform- 
ance among them, Some months ago we found » man and a child so reduced by famine, as to be 
incapable of moving, We brought them home, and nursed them, our endeavours to save the Man were 
ineffectual, the Child is a remarkable fine good tempered Boy, and has quite lost that Prominence of 
Belly, apparently occasioned by bad food. From the deplorable Scenes we witnessed of their dis- 
tresses, We occasionally sent a few Carnicobar Coconuts, and a little Grain to their Huts in very 
bad weather, they retired till our our People returned ta their Boats, when they eagerly seized what 
had been sent to them. They will not voluntarily come near us, and those we take, either escape, or 
are dismissed by ourselves, on observing their anxiety, with trifling Presents. They appear to be 
a harmless inoffensive Race, they will not eat raw food, or touch any thing tainted ; a European 
belonging to a Vessel in distress, got into their Boat with some Lascars to seek for the Harbour, at 
night they put on Shore, and the Lascars ran away with the Boat, leaving the European asleep, he 
contrived to make his way thro’ the Jungle, the Caffres took his Cloaths from him, but did him no 
further injury. The ides of their teing Cannibals is I fancy quite erroneous. 


General. 


The necessity of an Harbour in the Bay of Bengal, or at some Eastern Port, where our 
Ships could occasionally retire to, and refit, is well known & generally admitted. Port Corn- 
wallis has been Preferred to every other, yet discovered by so high an anthority that it may be 
deemed excessive presumption in another person to speak of its Relative situation. It will be 
seen by inspection of-the Plan annexed, and frome preceding observations, that it largely 
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possesses those advantages most in Request with Naval Officers. Its situation in a centrical 
part of the Bay, promises a speedy communication at all seasons of the Year, with Bengal and 
the Coromandel Coast. The Harbour will contain the largest Fleet, which may work in and 
out with every Wind that blows. Wood and fresh water are to be had m the greatest 
abundance, and with the utmost facility. These advantages are conspicuous, and perhaps they 
are all a Seaman looks for, it may be presumed he expects Administration will make his Port 
secure, and supply it with every necessary and Refreshment he may eventually require. It 
remains for the wisdom of our Superiors to consider the Climate, the Scale of Defence neces- 
gary, and the Resources their Settlements possess for colonizing so extensive an acquisition, and 
whether a Proportion of Foreigners can be obtained for this purpose. The Climate must create 
the larger part of the expence of labour, for whether Men are incapable of labour one half of the 
Year from Indisposition, or the inclemency of the Weather, 1 must be carried to the account, 
the encreased Wages of Workmen as an inducement for them to quit their Native Country and 
their Subsistence for some years at the expence of their Employers, must also be considered, 
and it is a question whether in time to come, Sufficient Grain can be cultivated for a numerous 
population whose Principal diet it constitutes, in a Hilly Country, and a Soil exposed to such 
heavy torrents of Rain for so great a part of the year, a period when Cultivation and Agrecul- 
ture are at a Stand throughout Hindostan. <A careful examination of the Plan will shew its 
indefensible State, and that it cannot be made to afford protection to an imferior against 
a Superior Fleet, without an expence apparently disproportioned to the benefits to be derived, 
The outer Harbour must be abandoned nonless a Seale of defence could be proportioned to its 
magnitude, The Entrance of the inner Harbour cannot be secured by any Works constructed 
on Chatham Island, and the fortifying Perseverance point, would at once require a double 
Establishment, as they must have every resource within themselves to make a separate 
resistance. A System of Fortification for this Port, therefore seems to be limited to Chatham 
Island, which possesses great choice of very strong Ground, and a small Fort well appointed 
would afford some protection to a few Ships, and certainly could not be taken, but by a regular 
Seige, in which the Opposers would have to encounter every disadvantage of Ground peculiar 
to a rugged Country. 


It would be difficult to acquire a numerous Population for this Colony. The Carnatic is 
only recovering its Inhabitants since the Conclusion of the Mysorean War, the Northern 
Sircars, are comparatively speaking almost in a State of depopulation, and I believe Bengal can 
ill spare so large a portion of its Inhabitants as this place would require to succeed on a grand 
Scale. Foreigners must therefore be sought at the expence of Government, for the Andamans 
hold out no other inducements to attract Voluntary Settlers except exorbitant Wages, cheap 
living, a demand for Manufactures, and a Prospect of Commerce are wanting. This Position 
of the Colony, tho’ at a first View favourable from its Centrical Situation, does not in reality 
hold forth a Prospect of becoming an Emporium, it lays out of the customary Track of all 
Trade. The Shores of these Islands have ever been considered replete with dangers to Naviga- 
tors, and the Reefs and Shoals discovered during the Survey of the Island, have not I imagine 
tended to obliterate the idea of danger; they are in themselves sufficient to deter Vessels 
approaching this Harbour except in cases of distress of necessity, It is impossible to say what 
the experience of another year may produce, the Magnitude of the Port has engaged much of 
my attention, and was I certain it possessed every advantage of Climate, Soil, and situation ; 
Jshould not be an Advocate for an extensive support of it. It is too far from Great Britain, 
and [ cannot think it would prove advantagious to them, that their vast territorial possessions 
in. India, should be so closely connected, as they would be, by the possession of an Harbour that 
would doubtless in those cireumstances, become the Center of India Trade, and promote too 
jarge a Maratime force; this tho’ a mere speculative idea may be worth the attention of 
Saperior Wisdom, Should Port Cornwallis therefore be ultimately approved of, the Seale of 
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Support may be limitted toa small but well appointed Establishment. Sufficient ground only 
should be cleared for the cultivation of Rice, Fruit, and Vegetables for the subsistence of the 
Settlers, and occasional Refreshment of the Sick of the Navy — there being so mach hich 
Gronnd we may reasonably expect pasturage would flourish exceedingly, and that Cattle and 
Sheep, would thrive and increase, and might be kept up at a small expence, if purchased on 
the Coast of Arracan, for the use of the Fieet, an Hospital might be constructed for the Navy 

sheds for the accommodation of their own Artificers and Workmen, while employed on their 
temporary repairs. The few Artificers of the Settlement, and every assistance it afforded 
would be given up to them for the time being. If 20 conducted, the expence cannot be great, 
and the Harbour may prove advantagious to the Company as affording temporary Relief and 
assistance to a Maratime force in case of Warfare, and this I conceive to hare been their 
Original Object in countenancing the Marine Surveys some years back. It remains with them 
to decide, and before they do so, I sincerely hope, as an Officer much attached to his duty, and 








their Service, that they will maturely consider the Plans that haye been sent home. 





MISCELLANEA. 


TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE PANJAB, 
I, 


The question whether totemism can be said to 
have left any traces in the Panjab is not an easy 
one to answer. There aremany names of tribes 
or sections of tribes which denote animals, 
ate., but these may be mere nick-names. How- 
ever, it will be best to first give a list of such 
names and then discuss their possible origin. 

Bréahmans.—In Kangri there is a Nag or 
‘Snake’ section among the Nagarkdétié Brah- 
mans, who rank highest of all, as well as among 
the Batéhra, a lower group, who have sections 
ealled:— (i) Kharappa (or cobra) Nag, a section 
of the Pakké or First grade Batéhré. (i) Ghéslt 
‘a species of fish or P grass-snake) Nag, in the 
Kachchh& or Second grade. Pundvik is, it 
appears, also a snake section of the Nagarkdtia. 
These snake sections are said to reverence 
the snake after which they are named and 
not to kill or injure it. 

The BarérQ (sometimes called Bhi&ts) are a 
Gaddi (hill-shepherd tribes) group, and hold the 
same position among the Gaddis, as Brahmans do 
among Hindis. The name seems to be connected 
with bardri, a thorny shrub. 

In Hissar there is a section of Brahmans, called 
Bhédas or sheep. This is interesting, because on 
the Satluj, at least in Kulu Saraj, there is a small 
caste called Bhéda, who are hereditary victims in 
the sacrificial nding of a rope down the cliffs to 
she river. Further details regarding the Bhédé 
Brahmans would be of great interest. 

‘Khatris.—-We find among these Danthal, a 
kind of weapon ; Handa, a vessel ; Chhtra, a targe 











knife ; and Bért, from bér,a tree. Tho Bért will 
not eat the fruit of the bér (in T. Dipdlpar: 
but in T, Gugérd this is said, however, not to be 
the case). 

Further, in Gujrat, the following sections are 
noted :-— 


Pahr4, panther. 


: Mohla, pestle. 
Channan, sandal. | 


Khajari, date-palm. 


wood. Amb, mango. 
Haran, deer. Lasfri, lastré tree. 
Ari, saw. Billa or Billf, cat. 


Avroras.—The section-names of this important 
caste require to be fully investigated, as they are 
full of interest. I note the localities in which 
each is so far known to be found :— 


Kakar, cock, in Montgomery, Multan and 
Hissar. 

Kukricha, coek, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Gidar, jackal, Dera Ismail Khan and Multan, 

Ghérii, horse, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Nangial, snake, Dera Ismail Khan; Nangpal, 
Multan ; Nag-pal, Montgomery. 

Nangré is also given, but no meaning is 
assigned, 

Sipré, a serpent. 

Ghira, dove, Montgomery and Multan. 

Gerd, in Dera Ismail Khan, said to avoid the 
use of ger, ochre. 

Jandwini, jind tree, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Sélani (?), pipal tree, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Chaéwala, rice, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mebndiratté, henna, Montgomery 
Multan, 


and 
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Kastdria, in Dera Ismail Khan, said to avoid 
the use of musk, kastitr2. 


Chutdni, bat: a child was “nce attacked by 
bats, which, however, left him uninjured. 
he section worships bats’ nests (charu- 
chittt) at marriages. 


Manak-tali4: a section which reverences the 
tdli, or shisham, tree. 


Mongi, a kind of tree, Hissar. 
Galar, squirrel, Multan. 
Pabréja, a kind of plant, Multan. 


Tanéji, tirn, a kind of grass, Multan and 
Montgomery. 


Tareja, tarri, a gourd: their ancestor once 
had to conceal himself among gourds, and 
they do not eat gourds. 

Katarid, katdr, dagger, Multan. This section 
has a legend that a dagger fell from a 
well amongst a number of children who 
were playing beneath it, but did not hurt 
them. Hence the section became known as 
Katdria, and worships the dagger, putting 
flowers before it at marriages. 

Makar, locust, Gujrat. 

Machhar, mosquito, Gujrat. 

Hans, goose, Montgomery. 

Limar, fox, Montgomery. 


Mend (?), ram, Montgomery ; or Muindha, 
long-haired, Montgomery. 

Babbar, (?) Montgomery. 

Kathpal, wood or timber, Montgomery. 

Gaba (?), a calf. 


With regard to the sections mentioned as 
existing in Dera Ismail Khan, it is distinctly 
said that each shows reverence to the animal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it 
sacred. The animal is fed, and the plant not cut 
or injured. The Chawalis, however, do not 
abstain. from using rice, or show it any respect. 


Tn Multan the Mehndiratt& abstain from the 
use ofhenna. The Kikar will not eat fowls, 
but for the last 10 or 12 years the Mehndiratté 
have also refused to eat them. The Tanéjaé 
abstain from eating gourds (? ¢arl#) in Multan, or 
at least their women do (Montgomery). 

Bhatia.— Among this caste we find—(1) Dhagge, 


bullock. (2) Chabbak, called Billikut, or cat- 
killer. 





Banias.—Here we find Bansal, from bédns, 
bamboo. They never burn the bamboo: (but 
the bamboo is an unlucky wood and not used in 
building generally). Kansal is from kans, a grass. 


Rajptts.—The Kangra’ Rajpdts have a sept or 
adi called Samakri, from sani, a tree which is 
worshipped, and never cut or injured by them. 
In Gujrfét there is a Chaha section of the 
Rafijhés. The name appears to mean ‘ rat.’ 


Jats.—The Bagri Jats of the South-Hast Pan- 
jab have certain sections named :— 


Karir, a tree. Kohar, a hatchet. Waihri, 
a young heifer. Bandar, monkey. Gidar, 
jackal. Also ' Katérié, sword, and 1Gam 
disid, axe. Pipla, pipal, and Jandia, jand 
tree, in Tahsil Hansi. 


The Jats and other tribes of the South-West 
Panjab, now almost exclusively Muhammadans, 
which occupy much the same tract of country as 
the Hindu Ardrés, have quite a remarkable 
number of totem septs :— 


Guw aha, horse, because they received as much 
land as a horse could compass in a day. 


Khar, (Pers.) donkey ; the name is accounted 
for by a story. 


Kahal, fahé or khail, a weed: this tribe is 
found in Bahawalpur, and isan off-shoot of 
the religious sect or order of the Chishtis. 
The story is that a child was born toa Chishti 
by the Indus close to a place where kahé 
grew, This tribe is quite distinct from the 
Kihal. ° 


Kihal, a tribe of fishermen, Im4m Shiaff 
Muhammadans, who eat alligators, ctc., and 
derive their name from Sindhi kehara, lion. 


Makora, a large ant. These Jats throw sesamun: 


and sugar on the ground near the holes of 
these ants. 


Rubara, wild-duck. Multani Glossary, page 
146. 


Khaggi, a kind of fish so called because 
Jaléilu’d-din Khagga, their ancestor, saved a 
boat-load of people from drowning. This 
tribe cures hydrophobia by blowing on the 
patient. 


Sathar, hare, in Dera Ghazi Khan: do not eat 
or injure the hare. 


? Said to be Mali sections also. Mr. J. @. Delmerick once found that a mdli refused to sow the chichindé er 


snake-gourd because his git was Chichindé., 
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Among the Jat tribes of the Panjab generally | B.—Names of occupations or nick-names:— 


there are several other tribes which seem to have 
totemistic names, such as :-— 


Ching, a handful; Sipra, from sap, a snake 
(also an Aroér& section); Chhichhridté, from 
chhichhra (butea frondosa), a sub-division of 
the Bajwa Jats, so called because a BajwA lost 
all his sons and was told by anastrologer that 
only tbat child would live which was born 
under a chhichhré tree; for this the Bajwa 
arranged, and the child lived. I may add 
Goréya, said to mean nilgai (ef. Gurah& above, 
however). 


The Lab4nas, in the South-West Panjab, have 
a curious legend. They say a Rathor Rajput 
‘had a son who was born with a moustache 
already grown, so he was called Labéna, or 
‘cricket,’ an insect ‘with formidable jaws,’ which 
is tied round the neck of a child which has 
pimples (pdnt-wdtrd) to effect a cure. Labana 
or Lobéna appears, however, to be derived frum 
din-bana, and to mean ‘salt-trader.’ 


Gojars.—In Hissar (Tahsil Tohana) there are 
sections called :— (1) Mér, peacock. (2) Bhainsa, 
he-buffalo. (3) Katari, dagger. (+) Ddi, ladle. 
Women of the Mér section veil themselves before 
a peacock. It is not killed or eaten by the 
section. 


There are alsoin Gujréi :— (1) Top4,a measure 
(2) Dhalé,a shield. The Tépi section-name is 
explained by the story that their ancestor was so 
wealthy that he paid out money by the tépé or 
bushel. (8) Khaténd, victorious. (4) Khari, from 
khard, basket. 


Ghirths have a large number of septs—said to 
amount to 360 in all. A great part of these are 
named after villages. Others are named after 
trades, occupations, etc, etc. A very few are 
possibly totemistic in origin. 


Among the Ghirth sections occur the following 
names :— 


A.—Names of animals or plants :— 


(1) Dharé, fruit of | (4) Gidar, jackal. 


the wild fig. (5) Gadéhari, a kind 
(2) Ghora, horse. of bird. 
(3) Khunl&, a hind | (6) Gardri, ‘an animal 
of bird. like asmall pig.’ 


(1} Suranvialé,miner. , 
(2) Nandé, nandhi, 


dumb. 
(3) Mormar, 


(9) Hlarial&, born 
onthe Rihalé or 
3rd Bhadén.? 

(10) Saini, vegetable- 





pea- 





(7) Lakria, 
man. 


(8) Ghora, jockey. 


wood- of grain. 
(15) Knmbhar, potter. 


(16) Naul, néold. 


fowl-hunter. | ,,. _Seller. 
(4) Jokhma, weigh |" More 
ue eaits 12) Khangar, tKhinsi 
(5) Paniari, panidrd, | ( Sanne : 
re Planteag ne | (13) are charred or 

asand, long- urnt, 
ee (said ic ! (14) Topa bought for 
eits meaning}. : a, tépd or2seers 

| 


C.—Names of colours :— 
(17) Kala, black. (19) Nilé, blue. 
(38) Kahra, 


brown, 


red- 





The Kanéts of the Simla Hills appear to have 
some true totem septs, as, e.g... Palasht from 
pahdsh; Kanesh, fromkanash; Pajaik, from paja, 
(all kinds of trees); Nagaik, from ndéga, snake, and 
Madgar, mallet. Of these the first four worship 
the tree or snake as an ancestor of the sept. 


Chhimbas, the ‘cotton-printers,’ have the 
following sections :—Brah, a pig; Karfr, a kind 
of tree; Khurpé, a knife or trowel. 


Bairagis.—These have a sect or section called 
Nimbarki, from the xim tree, which they 
reverence sud abstain from cutting as they 
believe their déotd livesinit. But the Bairagi 
clad in a leopard’s skin is himself the most 
interesting instance of totemistic worship, for he 
probably wears the skin as personating the Nar 
Singh, or tiger incarnation of Vishnd. 


Bishnéis.—Section Roja, nilgdt. 


Pathans.—There is one tribe of the Lodi 
Pathans called Nahr or wolf, found in the South- 
West Panjab (Multant Glossary, page 260). 

The Brahui, or Baloch, have a Gurgani or 
wolf, a Sherzai or lion, and a Gulzai or rose sept. 


Castes unknown.—There are a number of 
tribes or sections or septs (I cannot say which) 
mentionedin various notes received by me, which 
I cannot assign to their castes because the castes 
are not stated. Instances are :— 

(1) Gadar, sheep. (4) Khand&, sword, \ Hissar, 

(2) Késaz, saffron. (5) Gandas, halbert.', Tahsil 

(3) Dhaka, a tree. (6) Kohar, axe. j Tohana. 


amen em a Aaa Aa aaa tae aamnaaa aaa tae te taaetan men 


2 The significance of the date is not explained, Further instances (with explanations) of such names would 


be interesting. 
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(7) Sihri, in Dera Ismail Khan, so called 
because they eat the bird. But ano- 
ther note explains that the ancestor of 
the tribe was born while his mother was 
crossing a stream (sthar = current). 


(8) Javaris, in Kangra, from a bush called 
jardrt. Like the R&jpat Samakri and 
the (Brahman or) Bhat Barard, the tribe 
does not cut or burn the shrub after 
which it is named. 


Pathans—In Dera Ismail Khan the Baré 
Khél of Datta Khél are also called Gidar; a Jackal 
pursued by hunters took refuge in the house of 
Biré, their ancestor. 


Mirasis are said to have a snake-totem zdt.$ 


The Datlé Lobinds too appear to be a section 
which has the snake for its totem. It is probable 
that many more instances could be found. 


Tt will be seen at once that many of the objects 
from which these names are taken are the subjects 
of ordinary tabus. Thus the peacock is sacred . 
the snake is often worshipped and it is unlucky 
to kill one: the jand tree is reverenced at 
marriages; there is a prejudice against eating 
fowls; and so on. Further, gidar, hans, lumrd, 
and many others may well be nick-names. So far 
indeed it can only be said that distinct relics of 
totem-sections are traceable among the Aréras 
and other tribes of the South-West Panjab, but 
the information is far too imperfect as yet for 
any definite conclusions. Mr. Ibbetson 20 years 
2zgo noted that “some traces are still to be 
found ” (Karnal Gazetteer, p. 111). 
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Obviously then the greatest care is required 
in discriminating between totems and tabus, 
Thus the Gaba Aréras, or at least their women, 
will not eat the egg-plant, but this is not their 
totem apparently, because at certain seasons the 
egg-plantis an unlucky food for Hindus generally. 
Before all things a precise note of the actual facts 
in each case is required, and the following points 
should be ascertained :-— 


1. Is any form of worship paid to the object? 
and 


2, Isit unlucky or forbidden to cut, injure or 
use it in any way ? 

3. Ifso, what is the reason assigned for the 
worship or abstention from injury ? 


4. Isthe rule confined to the section of the 
caste which worships the object or abstains frona 
injuring or using it P 

5. Oris that worship or abstention common 
to other sections, or to other castes P If so, to 
what sections and castes ? 


The enquiry into the existence of totemism is 
likely to throw much light on the origin of the 
exogamous units. In a large number of cases it 
appears that a new gét originates with a portent, 
or some sign of special supernatural favour. 
When such a portent occurs the thing associated, 
with it, a tree, or an animal, or whatever it may 
be, becomes the object of a special worship or in 
amanner a totem. The above notes are pub- 
lished in the hope that some reader of this 
Journal will take up the enquiry seriously. 


H. A. Ross, 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 
4th April 1902. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PENANG LAWYER, 


As an addition to the information in Yule on 
the Penang Lawyer the following quotation is 
of much interest. In the Andamans I have 
heard the term apphed to the long canes that 
Testoon from tall trees in the jungles and are 
among the chief impeders of traffic. This appli- 
cation of the name arose, of course, under the old 
and false popular derivation thereof :— 


“1899. At Penang there were a considerable 
momber of Indian convicts on tickets-of-leave, 


who gained their livelihood in a variety of ways. 
Some of them were the first to discover the 
palm known to the Malays as plas tikoos and to 
botanists as the Limala acutifida, a small palm 
ordinarily not higher than from five to six feet. 
From this palm, which grew mostly upon the 
Penang Hill, were constructed walking-sticks 
called Penang Lawyers.” — McNair, Prisoners 
their own Warders, p. 24. 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE, 
BY SIR C, J. LYALL, E.C.S.1. 
(Concluded from p. 112.) 


SPECIMEN I. 
Inut fmunit asd-pinsS bang-hini do-lo. Ansit 14 akibi-abing 4-pd-aphan pu-lé, 
One person child-male wersons-two were. And the younger-person his.father-to said, 
‘O ps, mar né keldng-ji-tn  apharman né pi-ndn”  Ansi 1&6 mar 
‘O father, property me come-to-will-whatever share me give.’ And he his-property 
latum-bang-ni thik-dik-16, LabingsS palémsd phi 14 akibi abang-ké a-mar 
(to)-them-persons-two divided, This a-little-while after that younger person-the his-property 


kedo-Ain pangrum-pit-si akahelé addt dam-jui-ld, ansi badak 1a akhat-kave akam 
all  collected-having distant country went-away, and there he wicked (lit. shameless) deeds 
klém-si a-mar kedo-an pi-vér-dét-l6, Ansi 1g a-mar kedo-an 
doing his-property alt  caused-to-be-destroyed. And (when) he his-property alt 
pi-ik-dét 1d labangsd adét § an-kangchir akhin-pi thur-lam-l6, ansi 18-ta 
had-spent that couniry  rice-hunger famtne-greai arose, and  he-also 
keduk-pang-chéng-Io. Ansi labingsd adét asinghd inut dling do chi-kidun-16. La 
én-want-to-be-began. And that country citizen one with staying himself-(he)-joined. He 
phak pi-bi-ji-si arit toi-jui-l6, ansi la phak kechd aphék-Gpén 4-pok 


pigs eause-to-put-to (to~tend) his field (-to) sent-away, and he pigs food husks-from his-belly 
chi-pangkring ingtung-lo; bonta pak-ta pi-vang-vé-dat-16, Ansi 14 amethang ~“dning 
or-himself-(to)-fill. desired; but anybody to-give-came-not. And he his-own mind (-in) 
che-mitha-si pu-ld, ‘né-pO abin-itum t& ko-dn do, létum chd-dér-apar ahim 
reflected-having said, ‘my-father’s servanis even how-many are, they eat-suffictent-very bread 
ta, bonta né-ké ladik an-kangchir-si thi-pd. Né thur-si né-po-along dam-ji, ansi 
also, Gut I here sice-hunger-by dying-am. I arisen-having my-father-to will-go, and 
la-Aphan pu-dam-ji, “O pd, né Arndm Angnd tangté nang kethék ta pap klém-dét-I6. 
him-to say-will, “O father, I God before then thy sight (-n) also sin have-done. 
N&-ké nang sd-pS pu katerdm-ji 4-Ot avélo; nang ban inut asonle né bi-ndn.”? Anké 14 
I thy son saying be-called-io fit am-not; thy slave one kke me place.” ’ And he 
thur-si S-po along che-vang-l6. Bonta 14 heloving do-ak-pén, -po 
arisen-having his-father near came. But he far-off being even-from,  his-father 
thék-dam-si ingjinso, kat-vir-l6, Snké 4-chethok-arbak-chet-si fr-u-lém-dadt-ld. Ansi 
seen-having compassion-had, ran-hastily, and  his-neck embraced-having ential dee ed And 
la aphin s0-pd pu-ld, ‘pd, ne Arma&m angnd tangté nang kethdk t& pap Mem-dét-lo; 
him to son-his said, ‘father, I God before then thy sight also sin have-done; 
Apotké n&ng-sd-po pu kipu 4-06 ave-lo. Bonté 1A 4-pd bin-dtum aphan pu-I6, 
therefore thy-son saying to-say worthy am-not. But his father slaves to said, 
‘kemési Apé van-ra nang pindéng-non; tangte a-ri arin thon-noén, akéng-ta keéng-up, 
‘best garment bringing here pui-on (-him); then hisehand ring put-on, his-foot-also shoe 
thdn-ndn; anuké kapingtu-ting achaindng asd lad&k van-non anké 14 thu-ndn; anké ch6-ra 
put-on; and Jatted cow child here bring and zt slaughter; and eaitng 
qrong chi-pi-lé-nang; thangbik-ma 14 né sdpo thi-tang-lot ta, réng-thu-ét-16 ; 
merriment mutually-make-let-us ; because this my son dted-completely even, alive-again-ts ; 
ingbd-ting-dét ta, long-thu-lok-16.’ Anké latum arong kachipi chéng-l6, 
lost-completely-was also, found-again-is’ And they merriment to-mutwally-make began. 


— 2 sb 


Labingsd abut asdpd akléng-Gbang-ké rit-si do-lo, Anké 14 rit-ptn vang-si 
That time son  elder-person-the field-in was. dnd he field-from come-having 
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hem-adung nang-lé-15, kum-kirdt tangt@ kekan 4rki ndng-arju-long-lo. Ansi bin-atum inut 
house-near arrived, fiddle-scraping and dancing noise there-to-hear-got, And slaves one 

hang-si Arju-ld, ‘ko-pi apdtsi kum-kirds tangté kekan-l0?’ Ansi 14 thak-lo, 
called-having asked, ‘what for fiddle-scraping and dancing-is?’ And he answered 


‘nang-li mu vang-10. La-si nang-li po kapangtu-ting dchaining 
‘your-Honour’s younger-brother came, Therefore your-Honow's father —_fatted cow 
aso thu-pét-16, thangbak-ma J@ s0-s6 un-@si léng-lok-lo” Anké 1a aning-thi-si 


child slaughtered-completely, Because he sick-not (?) well got-again’ And he angry-being 
hém Jut-dam ingtung-té-dét-lo. Anké 14 apo ingtén vang-si la pe-dok-l6. Anke 
house (to-) enter  wished-not. And his father out come-having him soothed. And 
14 = thak-si A-pO phan pu-ld, ‘Jang-tha, l4-an aningkan né kam nang-klém-pi-bdm-l, 
he answering his-father to  satd, ‘see, so-many years I work here-doing-continued, 
bonta nang hukum kroi-kre-dét favéng-lang; tébonta né jirpd-atum pen ning 4rdng 
but thy commands obey-not (disobey) never-did; nevertheless my jriends with mind merriment 
chi-pi-ji-& phan bi-sO 40 jon ss nates, né  pi-pée-lang. Bonta labangsd 
matually-make-in-order-to goat-child one single even me(-to) gavest-not. But this 
nang-sdpd akhat-kave arloso-dtum pén nang-mar cho-pi-ik-déet abang  § vang-phli, 
thy-son shame-without women with thy-property ate (-and)-wasted person came-suddenly, 
anké kapangtu-ting adchaindng asd ta ld-aphin nang thu-pét-l6.’ Ansi 18 
and JSatted cow child also him-for thou slaughier-completely-didst. And he 
A-sopo aphan pu-lo, ‘pd, nang-ké né-long-si kaita do; tangté ne-mar né-tar kedo-an 
his-son io sa@id, ‘son, thou me-with always art; therefore my-property my-goods whatever 
ta nang-mar; bonta 1a nang-mu-ké thi-lot ta, réng-thu-et-]d; 
even thy-property; but this thy-younger-brother dted-completely also, alive-again-is; 
ingbo-dét ta, long-thu-lok-l0; apotké ili arong kachipi tangte ardng 
lost-was also, found-again-is; therefore we merriment mutually-making and merriment 
che-pe-do a-~ot.’ 
mutually-making %is-fit.’ 
SPECIMEN II. 
Sarpl sarbird pin hijai dtomé. 
Old-woman old-man and jackals’ story. 
Arnisi sarpi pén sarbir§ rit hén 6-15. Hén keé ahut hijai 
One-day old-woman and old-man field(-in) arwms were-planting. Arwms planting time jackals 
éhur  vang-si sarpi pén sarbiira aphan nang-arju-lo, «O phi pén phu, 
a-pack comgehaving old-woman and old-man to  there-asked, ‘O grandmother and grandfather, 
nang-tum hén akevéi ting  ke-é ma?’ Li-tum thik-dét, ‘akevéi’ Ansi 
you arums raw(and) hastily planting (interrogative) ?? They answered, ‘raw? Then 
hijai-dtum pu-lo6, ‘ke-up-si hén ke-6 apot,’ Sarbiré hijai aphin 4rju-lo, 
thejackals said, ‘botled-having arums planting isjitting’ Old-man jackals to asked, 
‘sakhit-mi?’ Hijai pu-dét, ‘sikhit’ Ansi  sarbira sarpi hén pi-up-]é ; 
‘true-te-tt?? Jackals said, ‘* it-is-tpue” Then the-old-man the-old-woman arums caused-to-botl; 
ailang-ké €-10; losi-ni ki-up-ting ahén rit ejal 6-pét-lo. 
he — planted (-them); all-day the boiled arwms field (tn) whole (he)-planted-completely. 
nsi arni-kangsam-apor Sarpi . pen  sarbura hém che-voi-16. 
Then day-cool-time (t.e., at evening) the-old-woman and the-old-man home their-own-(to-)returned. 
Anke Arjo hijai  éhur vang-pak-si rit. @jai ahén cho-klip-inghoi-16. 
And (ai)-night thejackal pack come-together-having field whole(-of) arums eating-up-did. 
nké adap 1A = sarbiira-péngansd rit nang-che-lang-1. Hén cho-koi 
Phen (at-)morning that  old-people-couple field there-thetr-own-saw.  Arums eaten-up 
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nang-che-thek-l6. Ansi la-tum puld, ‘18 hijaidtum akim; lar hoi nang-ji,’ 
there-thetr-own-saw. Then they satd, ‘ this jackals’ work(-ds) 5 revenge (to-)do necessary-will-be,’ 
pu-si hem che-voi-16. Anké hém 16-si, sarbira sarpi-aphan pu-l6, 
saying home(-to) thetr-own-returned. Then house arrived-having, old-inan old-woman-to said, 
‘ne kithi chi-plang-po hém Arlo; pé chi-um-si j-joi-p6;  nang-ke 
‘IT dead mysel/-make-will house within; cloth mysely-~wrapped-round-having lie-down-will ; you 
ingtin Jé jasemét chiru-ndn; anké hijai §vang-ra, “pi-apdt nang ka-chiru ma?” 
outside going grievously weep; and jackals come-having, “what-for thou weepest?” 
pu, nang arju-lo-té, “sarbird thi-lot-si né k4&-chiru ; aphu-thak-ta 


saying, thee ask-if, “old-man died-having I am weeping; head-upon-also (i.e., moreover), 
phling-dam abang ave $ putdng inghoi apdt-lo-né7?2” pu-ra pu-ndn. Anke hijai 
burning-coming person there-is-not; how doing ts-it-possible?” saying say. Then the-jackals 
‘“né-tum cho-déet-po,” pu nang pn-ld-té, “thd” pura punon, Anke li-tum né kech6-ji 
“swe eat-(him)-will,” saying thee(-to) say-if, “yes,” saying say. Then they me eat-to 
him 4rlo ning-lut-l6-té, nang chiru-pét-An-mu-chdt-ra pu-ndn, “jon nang-Int-lo, sarbira; 
house within there-enter-if, thou weeping-excessively say, “one there-entered, old-man ; 
joui(yor jon-ni) nang-lut-lé, sarbira; jon-thdm niang-lut-lo, sarbird ; nang-lut-pét-Is ; 
two there-entered, old-man; three .there-entered, old-man; there-entered-all-are ; 
kaibong parting-non.” ’ 
club whirl.” ’ 
Ansi chd-det jun-det sarbura, ton drlo kaibing 
Then having-finished-eating having-finished-drinking old-man, basket within club 
patu-joi-si, 1-16. Sarpi-ké ingtain vang-si chiru-pi-lém-lo. Anké 
hidden-quietly-having, lay-down,  Old-woman outside come-having to-weep-pretended. Then 
hijai-ahur vang-si nang-arju-l6, ‘pi-ipdtsi nang kachiru-ld, phi?’ 
the-jackal-pack come-having there-asked, ‘what-for thow weeping-art-thou, grandmother ?° 
Sarpi thak-dét, ‘sarbira thi-lot-lo. Ne ri ave, né 16k ave-sl 
Old-woman answered, ‘old-man died. I companions none (-having), I friend none-having 
né kachiru, Aphu-thak-ta ke-phléng-dam Abang t& ave.’ Ansi _hijai 
L weep. Moreover setting-fire-to-funeral-pile-coming person even is-not. Then thejackals 
pu-ld, ‘né-tum cho-dét-po.’ Sarpi ta kroi-dun-l6. Hijai-atum éjon-éjin hém lutlo, 
said, ‘we eat-(him)-will.’ Old-woman also consented. The-jackals one-by-one house entered, 
anké sarpi chiru-pi-lém-si pu-l6,‘éjén nang-lut-ld, sarbird; joni, jon-thom nang-lut-l3 ; 
and old-woman to-weep-pretending said, ‘one there-entered, old-man; two, three there-entered ; 
kedo-kave nang-lut-pét-ld ; kaibing  parting-non,’ pa, sarpi inghap 
all there-entered-completely ; club whérl,’ saying,  old-womgn door 
ingkir-dun-hét-inghoi-l6; anké sarbira thur-si  kaibong-pén hijai-Atum chdk-drbu-lo. Anké 
having-shut-tight-made; and old-man arisen-having club-with thejackals beat-severely. Then 
hijai abahak thi-l6, abahak-ké arpong lét-rai-rai-si kat-lo. 
the-jackals some died, some  the-wall pushed(-and)broken-having ran-away. 


THE OLD WOMAN, THE OLD MAN AND THE JACKALS. 


One day an old man and an old woman were planting arums (/achu, colocasia) in a field. While 
they were so engaged, a pack of jackals came up, and said to them, —~ ‘ Oh, granny and gaffer, are 
‘the arums you are planting raw or cooked ?’ 


‘Raw,’ they answered. Then the jackals said, ‘Arums ought to be boiled before being planted.’ 
‘Ts that true ?’ asked the old man. 


a a i a lc i a ee 
? Né is here an interrogative particle, probably borrowed from the Assamese 7a, with the often observed change 
of a to 6. 
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‘Quite true, said the jackals, Then the old man made his old woman boil the arums, while he 
himself planted them. All day long this went on till all the arums had been boiled, and the planting 
of the whole field finished. Then in the evening the old pair went home, Then during the night the 
jackals gathered together, and ate up the whole of the arums in the field, Next morning the old 
couple came to look at their (che) field and found that all the arums in it (ndng) had been eaten Up, 
They said, ‘ This is the work of the jackals : we must be revenged upon them.’ So they returned to 
their house, When they got there, the old man said to his wife, — ‘ I will feign to be dead inside 
the house. I will wrap myself (cz) up in a cloth and lie quite still. Do you go outside and weep 
bitterly, The jackals will come and ask why you are weeping. If they do so, say, “I am crying 
because my old man is dead — besides, there is no one to set a light to the funeral pile, what am I to 
do?” Then if the jackals say, “ we will eat him up,” agree to this, Then if the jackals come into 
the house to eat me, do you weep as hard as you can, and say, ‘‘ One has gone in, old man! two have. 
entered, old man ! three have entered, old man ! all have gone in ! fall upon them with your club,” ’ 

Then after having eaten and drunk, the old man hid his club in a bamboo basket and lay down 
quite quiet, and the old woman went outside and pretended to cry. Then the pack of jackals came 
and asked her, ‘Why are you erying, granny?’ The old woman answered, ‘My old man is dead, 
{ have no companion, no friend; that is why I am crying; besides there is no one even to set a light 
to the funeral pile.’ Then the jackals said, ‘ We will eat him up for you.’ The old woman agreed, 
and the jackals one by one entered the house. Then the old woman, pretending to weep, cried ‘one 
has gone in, old man ! two, three have gone in ! all of them have gone in! Whirl your club!’ Then 
she shut the door tight and made it fast. So the old man rose up and belaboured the jackals with 
his club. And of the jackals some died, and others thrust themselves through the wall of the hut and 
ran away. 

SPECIMEN III. 
Ténton atoms, 
Tenton story. 


ms . « om a a - - -—_ = 2a" i — = bg 2 X b] 
Arni-si bamon-pd péngansd do. Asd aye, Asu ave. Anke 4rni-sj Tantdn 
Once Brahmans a-couple were. Son was-not, grandson was-not. Then day-one Tenton 
nang-chongvir-si bamdn-po ahém vang-lé. nké bamon-ps Téntdn aphin 


to-there-wandered-about-having the-Brahman'’s house came. dnd the-Brahman Tenton to 
arju-lé, ‘nang ko-pi kevang?’ Téntdn thak-ddt, ‘né nang-kechdngvir,’ ‘Tangté nding 
asked, ‘you why oome?’ Tenton answered, ‘I to-here-wanderer(-am). ‘Then you 
nétum-diong né-do-dun-ji mi?’ pu bimdn-ps pu-ld. Ténton thak-dat, ‘ nang-tum-lé né 
us-with  to-us-companion-will-be 7?’ saying Brahman said. Tenton replied, ‘you-tf me 
ingjinso-té, nang-do-dun-ji. Kedo-adim kavé-si né nang-kechongvir.’ 
have-compassion-on-t/, to-you-companion-will-be, Abiding-place not-having I to-here-(-am-)a-wanderer? 
*“Meé-ongchdt-16; né-tum né-sd né-su ave, apot-ké rit hai kebai_=—s léng-ta 
“Very-well-indeed ; we ouwr-son our-grandson noi-is, therefore field(-in) plough driving place-also 
mék-bér nd lang-abang avé: nang ne  do-dun-té rit-jai kedim 
eye-rubbish (i.¢., mole) me looking-after-person is-not: you our companion-be-iy field-to going 
né-ri-do-p6, pu bamon-pd pu-l6. Téntén thak-dat, § mé-ongchdt-ld, nang 
I-shall-have-company, saying Brahman said. Tenton answered, ‘ very-good-indeed, you(-with) 
do-dun-po,  pu-si_- do-dun-16. JO-ni Jo-thom ingthang-l6, anké bimon-pd pu-lé, 
(Z)-stay-will,’ saying stayed. N ighis-two nighis-three passed, then Brahman  satd, 
‘rit hai-bai dam-ld-nang.’ Ansi Ténton-ta dun-lé, anke 
‘field = ( for-) plough-driving let-us-go.” Then  Tenton-also accompanied, and 
hai-bai-mi-bai-si, hai-kebai-i achaindng dmoi inghan vit-ld, anké, 
plough-driven-a-certain-time-having, plough-driving-for bullock’s back(-on) mud rubbed, and 
‘ns lang it-dét-ld, phu,’ pu Téntdn baimdn-pd-aphin pu-ld, Bamoén-ps pu-deét, 
‘L water thirst-afier, grandfather, saying Tenton Brahman-to said. Brahman said, 
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‘hém-lé dam-r jun-dimndn’ ‘Tangté né-phi né pi-pé-dét-te, ko-puld?’ pu Téntdn 
‘house-to going drink-yourfill’ ‘Then my-granny me give-notif, how?’ saying Tenton 
polo, ‘Ning pi-pd-té, né hing-nin, pu bimdn-pd pu-ld, Anké Téntén him  diw-si 

said. ‘You give-not-if, me call, saying Brahman said. Then Tenton house gone-having 
sirpiiphin pu-dam-l6, ‘O phi, phi, né phu _—_ kipu, dohén dlang-pong ting-hs : 
old-woman-to said, ‘O Granny, Granny, my grandyather says, money chunga I want: 


chaindng kendim-ji,’ Sirpi pu-dét, ‘né ning pi-pd: chaining dokdk-le, ke-nam-ji 
bullock (I-) buy-will” Old-woman said, ‘I you givenot: bullock already-being, buy-will 
ma?’ Tentdn pu-dét, ‘ha-la hai-kebai-dlong chaindng keldk lang-tha.’ Sarpi pu-det, 
why?’ Tenton said, ‘ that plough-driving-place bullock white loole-at.” Olid-woman said, 
‘ning pithek-thé. Anke Ténton, ‘ling-pong né pi-pé,’ pu  bimodn-pd-Aphin 
‘you give(-I-)cannot.’ Then Tenton, ‘the-chunga me (she-)gives-not, saying  Brahmaz-to 

bang-l6,  Bamdn-pS sarpi-aphin, ‘pi-non, = pu ning-hang-l6,  Anké sarpi 

ealled-out. Brahman old-woman-to, ‘give, saying there-called-out. And  old-woman 
dohon-adling-pong Van-sl Ténton nang-pi-lé. Anké Téntdn dohdn-dlang-pong  long-si 


the-money-chunga brought-having Tenion there-gave. Then Tenton the-money-chunga got-haring 
rit dam-dé-dét-si ka-jui-lé. Anké nérlé-chitim anti, Téntin rit  vang-ve-dét-si, 
field gone-not-having ran-away. Then day-half (i.e, noon) about, Lenton freld(-to) come-noi-having, 
bimdn-po him yvang-si sirpi-dphin nang-irju-lo, ‘ Tenton ko-nat-ld ?’ Sirpi thak-dét, 
Brahman house come-having old-woman-to there-asked, ‘Tenton where-is?’ Old-woman answereil, 
‘ning dohdn-Aling-pong pi-ndn,” pu ning kehang-si, né dohdn-alang-pong naing-l6-I6 : 
‘““yow  money-chunge give,” saying you called-out-having, T money-chunga  there-sent: 


mo-pén-ld né nang-ke-l6.’ Ansi bamdn-pd  pu-l6, ‘tang-te 14 kat-tang-16 : 
long-ago I there-sent(-tf)’ Then Brahman said, ‘ so-then he has run-away(-with-it): 
hong-dun nang-po.’ Anké ch6-det-jun-dét-si hung-dun-l6, 


to-follow-ajter (-him) necessary-will-be” Then eaten-drunk-having (he-) followed-after (-him). 


Téntbn-ké bamdn-ps -. adohdn-pén réchd-Brong dim-si, réch6d-asomar-pen 
Tenion the-Brahman’s  money-with —_Iking’s-town gone-having _ king’ s-children-with 


‘ ~ ee ee her, wk os ~ « 4 * Rok 
Khaddt-pathu-l6, Anké réchd-asomar Téenton dmén Arju-ld, ‘nang-mén ko-pi?’ Ténton 
cowries-gumbled. Then king’s-children Tenton’s name asked, ‘your-name what?’ Tenton 


thak-ddt, ‘né-mén-ké Ong,’ Ansi _—réchd-asdmar Tentén-Aphan Ong : 
answered, ‘my-name Ong (maternal-uncle).’ . Then the-leing’s-children Tenton-(accusattve) ‘Ong’ 

pu teram-jo-lo. Anké 14 bamdn-po-té Téntin ning-kiri-dun Apot .§ khadodt kapithu 
saying called. Then that Brahman-also Tenton seeking-after for the purpose-of cowrte gambling 
Along nang-lé-dun-lo. Ténton-ke bamoén-po-aphan chini-né-abang 5son-tot 
place there-arrived-at. Tenton ~ the-Brahman-(accusative) recognising-not-person luke 


rachoasomir-along <khaddt pathu-ma-pathu-ls. ' Anks yechO-asOmar Tnton-iphdn, ‘Ong 
king’ s-children-with cowrtes went-on-gamb lung. Then king’s-chtldren § Tenton-to, ‘Ong’s ° 
apai 16-16” pu-j6-l6, Ansi bamdn-po récho-asOmar : Ong 7 pu-jo arju-lo; la-tum 
turn-(to-play) has-come, satd. Then the-Brahman king’s-children ‘Ong’ saying heard; their 
4-ong chenanam-bon pu-si thang-ta pu-hai-hé-dét-si 
maternal-uncle(ong) really saying (1.¢., thinking) anything to-say-dared-not-having 
i-joi-l6, khaddt  kapathu-dling a-mék jang-lot. Anke Ténton-dtum 
lay-down-quietly cowrves gambling-place(sin) eyes closed. Then Tenton-and-his-companions 
khaddt-pithu tang-lo. - Tanton réché-dsdmar-Aaphin pu-lo, “ pharS isi ddohdn né pindn; Ja 
cowry-playing fintshed. Tenton Tsing’ s-children-to said, ‘hundred one rupees me gwve; this 


né-bin nang pi-tekang-po.’ Anké  rechd-asomar bamdn-po-anam  phard isi 
my-slave here (J-)will-leave- or-you, Then the-king’s-children the- Brahman s-price hundred one 
sdohtn Tentdn pid, anké Ténton dohdn phard isi long-s1 kat-jui-le-ld. Anké 


rupees Tenion gave, and Tenton rupees hundred one got-having ran-away-again, Then 
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bimon-p6 a-mtk prang-si réchO-AsOmar-Aphan nang-arju-lo, ‘nangli-tum-Aléng 
the-Brahman  his-eyes opened-having king’ s-chtldren-to there-asked, ‘ Your-Honours-with 

khaddt-nang-kapathu-dua A-oso ko-natld?’ Réchd-isOmar pu-dét, ‘nang labangsd 4-039 
courtes-here-playing-companton boy where?’ King’s-children said, ‘you that boy 
a-bain pu-té, né-tum phard isi Adohon pi-si nang nam-dun-ting-lO: Apdt-ké 
his slave called-since, we hundred one rupees given-haring you bought-have: therefore 
nang dam-léng-lé; né-tum 4-hém nang ban do-nang-po.’ 
you to-go-gei-nots; our  house-(in) you slave remain-will-have-to (nang, verd of necessity), 
Bamon-po pu-dét, ‘ai pomar-li, ko-pu-si né karju-jé-dét-lé dohdn kipi-dun-pé-joi-dét 
The-Brahman said, ‘O fathers, how me asked-not-having money (you-)gtve-for-nothing-at-al] 
mi? Né dobén-ta 14 phard isi rvan-dét-ld; lasi né-ta nang-kachi-hung-dun; bdnty 
My money-also he hundred one carrted-off-has ; therefore I-also here-am-pursuing(-him) ; but 
nangli-tum-dling khiddt nang-kipathu-dun Jing-si, né nadng-king-hdne-dun-chot. La 

you-with cowrses here-playing seeing, I wartect-a-lrtt le, This 

pu-pé-té, mo-pén née 14 nép-pon-ting-lo.” Ansi réchd-AsOmar pu-ld, ‘mai, 14 
so-were-not-4f, long-ago I him would-have-seized. Then the-king’s-children said, ‘oho, thts 
pu-bon-he 2?’ La-in lang é-ke-chobéi Apot, § ingchin ani ot-kréi-rg 
us-té-really-so?’  So-much he us-both-cheated because, iron chains taken-having 
ri-dun-pod-nang : lalé-pho-lok-té, Ari a-kéng ingchin dni pi-po-ning. Angi 
(us)to-seek-go-let : (we-) lay-hands-on-him-t/, his-hand his-foot tron chain (us-) give-let’ Then 

recho-adét-isi asang-ho abang-phu ingchin ani Ot-krei-si Ténton 
the-king’s-country-whole people person-head (1.e.,every-one) tron chains taken-having Tenton 
ri-dunlé, Anké Tntin ingchin-ani-kedo-arléng-inut che-téng-si arju-lé, ‘ jir-pa, ko-pi 
sought. Then Tenton tron-chatn-having-man-a  met-having asked, ‘friend, what 





kanghoi-ji-si ning ingchin ni kedt-déng-16?’ Labang-sd arléng thdk-det, ‘Tantdn 
to-do-for-the-purpose-of you tron chain holding-are?’ That man answered, ‘ Tenton 


pho-lok-té a-ri a-kéng kipi-ji ni Io-hé, = jir-po” =‘ Oi-hé? = Ko-pu-si ari aikeéng 
ameet-4f his-hand his-foot giving-jor chain thts-is-jor, friend.’ ‘ Is-tt-so ? How hand oot 
bingsO ani kipi-apdt-l6? Né thin-tha, jir-pd. Téntin pho-lok-té, né-ta Ingnang-ji,’ 
this chain ts-to-be-put-on? MMe explain-to, friend. Tenton (1-)meet-if, I-also bind-(him-) wll.’ 
Ansi bingsd dngchin ani 1h d-methang ari akéng cchi-pi-l0; — bingsd drltng che-phlok 
Lhen that tron chain’he his-own hands feet himselj-put-on; that man himsel-release 


h ~ “ —_ ~ \ x . 
thék-thé-det-I6. Anke 18, ‘Téntdn long-10, vang-non,’ pu Tentén _bindng 
eould-not. Then he, ‘TZenton ts-caught, come,’ saying Lenton  the-real 

e e — \ — —_ -~ 

adung-kedo-asangho-aiphin hang-i, kat-jui-lo, Anké kedo-in arling vang-pet-si, 


near-being-people-to called-haring, ran away. Then ail  the-men come-together-haring, 
Lenton-ingchin-ni-pén-kekok arltng jasemtt chok-l6, Anke 1A ‘né Ténton kali’ pu-Is. 
Tenton-tron-chain-witih-tied man Severely beat, Then he ‘I Penton am-not’ sadd. 
‘Nang Ténton kali?” 8 pu chdk-pat-An-muchdt inghotls, Anke bangsé arléng 
“*You Tenton not?? thus saying beat-more-and-more (they-) did. Then that man 
kechok-bng thi-!6-1d, 
Leing-very-much-beaten — died. 


STORY OF TENTON., 


Once upon a time there was a Brahman and his wife, who had neither son nor grandson. 


Tenton, wandering abcut, came to the Brahman’s house. ‘The Brahman said to him, — ‘ Why have 
you come?’ 


He answered, — ‘I am a wanderer.’ 


The Brahman said, ‘Then will you stay with us and be our companion?’ 
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Tenton answered, ‘If you will treat me kindly, I will stay with you: I have no place to live in 
and am a wanderer,’ 


‘Very well; we have neither son nor grandson, so that when I go to the field to plough there is 
no one to pick a mote out of my eye ; if you stay with us, I shall have company when I go to the 
field,’ the Brahman said. 


‘Very good, I will stay with you,’ Tenton replied; and he took up his abode with them. 


Two or three nights passed, when the Brahman said, ‘ Let us go and plough in the field,’ and 
Tenton went with him, After ploughing for a certain time, Tenton rubbed some mud on the back of 
the bullock with which he was ploughing, and said to the Brahman, ‘I am very thirsty, Grandfather.’ 


The Brahman said, ‘Go to the house and get a drink.’ 


‘But what if Granny does not give me to drink?’ said Tenton. 


‘Ti she does not, then call out to me,’ said the Brahman. Then Tenton went to the house and 
said to the old woman, ‘O Granny, Granny, my grandfather says, “ bring out the bamboo-joint with 
the rupees in it, I want to buy a bullock.” The old woman said, ‘I won't give it you; we have 
a bullock already, why should we buy another ? ’ 


Tenton answered, ‘ look there in the ploughing place, do you see the white bullock ?’ 
The old woman said, ‘I cannot give it you.’ 
Then Tenton called out to the Brahman, ‘ She won’t give me the bamboo-joint.’ 


The Brahman called to the old woman bidding her give it. Then the old woman brought the 
bamboo-joint with the money in it and gave it to Tenton, who, when he had got hold of it, did not go 
back to the field, but ran away. 


Then, about noon, when Tenton did not return to the field, the Brahman came home and asked 
his old woman where Tenton was. She answered — 


‘You told me to give him the bamboo-joint with the rupees in it, and I sent it by him ; long ago 
I sent it.’ 


Then the Brahman said, ‘So then he has run away with it; I must follow after him,’ After 
taking his food he accordingly pursued Tenton. 


Now Tenton, after getting hold of the Brahman’s money, went to the King’s town, and began to 
gamble with the King’s sons. The King’s sons asked him his name, Tenton said that his name 
was Ong (‘maternal uncle”) and the King’s sons called him by that name. Then the Brahman, in 
the course of his search after Trenton, arrived at the place where they were gambling, Tenton, as 
though he did not know the Brahman, went on gambling. The King’s sons said to Tenton, ‘Ii is 
Ong’s turn to play.’ 

The Brahman, hearing the King’s sons call him ‘Ong,’ thought that he was perhaps really their 
maternal uncle, and not dating to say anything, lay down quietly and went to sleep in the place where 
they were gambling. 


When Tenton and his campanions had finished their play, Tenton said to the King’s sons — 
‘just give me a hundred rupees, and I will leave with you this slave of mine.’ 


Then the King’s sons paid over to Tenton a hundred rupees as the price of the Brahman, and 
Tenton, when he had got the money, ran away again. Then the Brahman, awaking from his sleep, 
asked the King’s sons, ‘Where is that lad who was gambling with you with cowries ?’ 
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The King’s sons answered, ‘Why, that young man said you were his slave, and we have bought 
you from him for a hundred rupees; you cannot therefore go away. You will have to stay in our 
house as our slave.’ 


The Brahman said, ‘O my fathers! Why did you pay away money for nothing at all without 
making any enquiry from me? This fellow has robbed me of a hundred rupees, and I am pursuing 
him; but seeing him gambling in your worshipful company I waited a little while, otherwise I would 
long ago have seized and carried him away.’ 


The King’s sons said, ‘Oho! is this really so? Since he has cheated both of us so much, let us 
go and seek for him, taking iron chains with us; if we lay hands on him, we will bind him hand 
and foot.’ 


Then all the people of the King’s whole country took iron chains and went in search of Tenton, 
Now Tenton, meeting a man who had an iron chain with him, said to him, ‘Friend, what is the 
reason why you are carrying about an iron chain ?’ 


The man answered, ‘If I meet Tenton, this chain is to bind him with, hand and foot, friend,’ 


‘Is it soP’ said Tenton, ‘how is this chain to be put upon his hands and feet? please explain to 
me, friend; if I come across Tenton, I also would like to bind him.’ 


Then that man, to show Tenton,-put the chains on his own hands and feet, so that he could not 
release himself. Then the real Tenton called out to all the people round about, ‘Tenton is caught, 
come here!’ and himself ran away. Then all the men came up together and beat severely the man 
whom Tenton had tied up with chains,- He cried, ‘I am not Tenton!’ 


‘You are not Tenton?’ said they, and beat him more and more, till in the end that man died 
from the blows he received. 


Notice the Assamese words, — haz (in hai-dat), from Ass. Aal, plough (final 2 in Mikir becomes 
z or y); dohdn, for dhan, money, rupees (dh is an unknown sound in Mikir except in loan-words, and 
is therefore resolved into d and %) ; ohtnt,to recognise. Po in bamdn-pé is a syllable indicating 
respect = father. Péngdnsd or pengnansd, a wedded pair (péngdn = husband), 


Notice also the idioms hai-bat-mé-bat-st and pa&thu-ma-paihu-lo, where the interrogative particle 
ma is used to indicate an indefinite continuance of the action, 


The syllable -i in hai kebat-t tichaindng, bullock used yor ploughing, indicates purpose, and 
frequently occurs in such adjectives. 


Notice also the honorific forms used of the king’s sons: — join terdm-jo-lo, called, pu-/6-15, 


puso, a which is a plural of honour, and the 4 in ndng-lé-tum along, po-mar-lt, also indicating 
‘respect, =~ Looe ; 


The é@- in é-kechobéi, has cheated us both, is the plural of the pronoun of the first person, 
including the person addressed, while né excludes the addressee. 


In adet-ist notice the idiomatic use of és¥, to signify the whole country. 


Lang-pong, the bamboo-joint (commonly ealled chunga) used in Assam to hold water (Jang), is 
used also as a receptacle for other things, as here for money. The back of the bullock was rabbed 
with mud apparently that it might become invisible to the old woman, and lead her to think that it 
had run away or died, and that it was necessary to buy another. Khaddt, cowrie, pathy (or patn), to 
bide; the two together signify to gamble with cowries. Ni (ant) is apparently self-locking handeuffs 
or fetters, which once locked cannot be opened without a key. . 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. F, FLEET, 1.0.8. (Rerp.), Pu.D., C.LE. 


The date of the Mahakita pillar inscription of the Western Chalukya 
king Mangalésa. 


This record has been edited by me in Vol. XIX. above, p. 7 ff., with a facsimile lithograph, 
I have had occasion to refer to the date of it in Hp. Ind, Vol. VII, in connection with the 
date of the Nidagundi inscription of the time of Améghavarsha I, And my remarks made there 
about it have to be supplemented by a statement which proved too lengthy to be given in that place. 








The date of it is contained in lines 14, 15 of the text, It runs, as given in my published 
version :— Uttardttara-pravarddhamina-rajya-paiichama-gri-varshé pravarttamdné Siddharthé Vai- 
gikha-pirnnamasyém, And the translation is:—In the fifth glorious year of (Ais) constantly 
augmenting reign, in (the year) Siddhartha being current, on the full-moon day of (the month) 
Vaisikha.” 

My reading of the text of the date has been criticised by Dr. Bhandarkar, in the 
following manner. He has said :—“ TI have carefully examined the facsimile of the inscription given 
‘in the article; and am satisfied that this is by no means the correct reading, Réjya and pravar- 
‘“‘ttamdné are the only words that are certain and perhaps the word #7 also. But panchama is 
‘highly doubtful ; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads ma is exactly like that which he reads ficha; and 
‘‘there is some vacant space after ficha and ma in which something like another letter appears. Simi-~ 
‘¢ larly the s¢ of siddhdrtké is hardly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are 
‘also doubtful. Besides in no other inscription of the early Chalukyas does the cyclic year appear.”! 


But there is no sound foundation of any kind for so taking exception to my reading 
of the date. I have, indeed, before me now, while I am writing this note, other and much better 
ink-impressions of the original record, from which I hope to give, some day, a much finer reproduc- 
tion of it. The wording of the whole passage, however, is quite clear and unmistakable in the already 
published lithograph, which is a facsimile of the ink-impressions then available. It would be difficult 
to point to many, if any, ancient dates on stone, more easily capable of being read without any 
uncertainty. And the text of this date is, syllable by syllable, exactly as I gave it in my published 
version, at a time when it did not at all fall in with my previous notions about the exact period of 
Mangalééa, and as I have now given it again above. In my introductory remarks to the record, 
I said (loc. cit. p. 8): — “The inscription itself consists of sixteen lines; and the first line is the 
“lowest. Line 1] runs round the pillar on the same level ; the other lines wind upward, with, in some 
‘instances, considerable irregularity in the directions along which they run ; and, partly to shew the 
‘way in which the end of one line runs into the beginning of the next, and partly because in a few 
“instances an akshara lies, not entirely on either the first or the last face of the stone, but on the 
“dividing edge between them, the lithograph has been so arranged as to repeat an akshara or two 
‘tat the beginning and end of each line.” If Dr. Bhandarkar had paid attention to that statement 
before he ‘ carefully examined ” the facsimile, and had then examined the facsimile with a view to test 
my reading, and not simply to dispute it so as to suit certain preconceived and quite erroneous ideas 
of his own, he could hardly have failed to see that the akskara, standing in the first place on the left 
before the beginning of line 15, — in respect of which he has said that I read itas ma, but that it is 
‘Sexactly like” that which I read as ficha, — is actually the cha itself, which stands last but one at 
the end of line 14, on the right, and has been reproduced in the lithograph on the left, before the 
beginning of line 15, in the circumstances stated by me, and that the supposed vacant space, after 
this supposed ma (really zcha) and before the ér7, is occupied by the real ma itself, which stands last 
at the end of line 14, on the right, and, with the cha, similarly stands again in the lithograph 
on the left, at the beginning of line 15. For the rest, nothing could be plainer than, not only the si, 


1 Early History of the Dekkan, in the Gaz. Bo. Pres, Vol. I. Part II. p. 182, note 3. 
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but also the whole word Siddhdérthé. And in short, the whole date is distinctly and unquestionably 
legible from beginning to end, even in the published facsimile, and runs exactly as Dr. Bhandarkar 
had it before him in my published text. 





As regards the meaning and application of the word Siddharthé, the following is to 
be said, There is nothing substantial in the suggestion made in Dr. Bhandarkar’s remark that “in 
“no other inscription of the early Chalukyas does the cyclic year appear.” It is a fact, that this 
Mabakata record is the only Western Chalukya record, as yet known, in which the use of the cycle is 
presented. But so,also, we know as yet of only one Western Chalukya record which presents the name 
of a week-day; namely, the Sorab plates of Vinaydditya, of A.D. 692, the date of which includes Sanaié- 
charavara.2 And again, among the records of the Early or Imperial Guptas, we have as yet only 
one which mentions a week-day ; namely, the Hran inscription of Budhagupta, of A. D, 484, the 
date of which includes Suragurudivasa.2 It would be just as unreasonable to say that, because they 
are isolated instances, the word Sanazscharavdré in the Sorab record does not mean “on Saturday,” 
and the words Suragurér=ddivasé in the Hran record do not mean “on Thursday,” asit is to suggest, 
because it also is an isolated instance, that the word Siddhdrthé, standing where it does stand in the 
Mahakita record, does not mean “in (the year) Siddhartha.’ The sixty-years cycle was not 
invented by, or for, the Rashtraktitas : it was known to, and was used by, the Hindi astronomers 
long before their time, and also before the time of MangaléSa; see, for instance, the Brihatsamhita of 
Varghamibira (died A.D. 587), chapter viii., verses 28 to 52, which recite the names of all the sixty 
sarnvatsaras, — Siddhartha among them, — and describe the astrological influences attributed to 
them. Itcan only have been fromthe astronomers that the Western Chalukyas, in, as far as we 
know as yet, the time of Mangaléga’s elder brother Kirtivarman I., obtained the use of the Saka era, 
The Western Chalukyas would naturally obtain, at the same time, at least a knowledge of the sixty- 
years cycle; and there isno reason why they should not have made occasional use of it in their records, 
though it does not seem to have recommended itself to them, for official purposes, as fully as it did to 
the Rashtrakitas later on, The word siddhdrtha has, of course, the adjectival meanings of ‘ one 
who has accomplished an aim or object, successful, prosperous,’ &c. But the names of also some 
others of the samhzvatsaras can be translated and applied as adjectives, The name Siddhartha, with 
the optional form Siddharthin, is thoroughly well established as the name of the fifty-third year of the 
eycle. In the Mahékita record, the word Siddhérthé stands in exactly the right position for the 
name of a samkvaisara in a date recorded in prose. In the historical surroundings, there is not any- 
thing to render the date of A. D. 602 inadmissible for Mangaléga ; on the contrary, it fits in exactly 
with the dates of his predecessor and successor, and with all that we know about the events of the 
periods And it is not possible that the word Siddhdrthé, standing where it does stand in 





2 See Vol. XIX. above, p. 150, text line 20, and Prof. Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India, in 
Ep. Ind. Vol. VIL. Appendix, p. 6, No. 29. 

3 See my Gupta Inscriptions, p. 89, text line 3, and Prof. Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, in 
Kp. Ind. Vol. V.. Appendix, p. 64, No. 454. 

* Ishallon another occasion explain the meaning and bearing of the date of the Goa plates,— the Saka year 
532 (expired), = A. D. 610-11, coupled with the twentieth year of a certain rajya,— which Dr. Bhandarkar 
has mistakenly applied as fixing the commencement of the reign of Mangaléga in Saka-Sarhvat 513 (expired), = 
A. D, 591-92 (see Harly History of the Dekkan, p. 182); as the result of which, of course, a date in his Afth year could 
not fallin A. D. 602. — As regards certain events, the following remarks are to be made. In the Mahakdta record, 
Mangaléga claims that, having set his heart upon the conquest of the utiara-dig or northern region, he had, in 
A. D. 602, conquered the Kalatsiri king Buddha, and taken possession of all his substance. And the same event 
is referred to in his Nertr record, which describes him as having driven away (from that part of the Konkan) 
Buddharija, son of Samnkaragana, and having killed a Chalikya prince named Svémirdja ; see Vol. VIL. above, 
p. 1626. This Kalatstri king Buddha is the Katachchuri king Buddharaja, son of Saihkaragana, whom the Sarsaunt 
plates shew to have been still reigning, in Gujarat, on the north of the Narbadé, in A.D.610; see Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. 
py. 395 f. But it is to be noted that Mangalésa does not claim to have slain Buddharaja. I have said that, by his 
vietory over Buddharaja, MangaléSa seems to have acquired the whole of the northern territory up to the river 
‘Kim, or perhaps even to the Mahi; see Dyn. Kan, Distrs. pp, 347, 382. We must now limit Mangaléga’s advance, 


a an ar or possibly to the Narbad4, No further correction, however, is necessary in connection with him and 
uddharaja. 


wt 
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the Mahakiita record, can mean anything except “in (the year) Siddhartha,” or “in (the) 
Siddhartha (samvatsara).’’ 


The actual equivalent of the date presented in the Mahaktta record is quite certain. 
In connection with the date, there is only one point, a minor one, which is at all doubtful ; namely, 
whether the Siddhartha saieetsara is to be taken according to the actual mean-sign system, or 
according to the so-called northern luni-solar system. According to the actual mean-sign system, 
it ran fromthe 25th October, A. D. 601, to the 21st October, A. D. 602. Whereas, according to 
the other system, it ran,‘as a lnni-solar year, from the 28th February, A.D. 602, to the 18th March, 
A. D. 603, and, as a solar year, from the 19th March, A. D. 602, to the 19th March, A. D. 603. 
The point, however, is not at all material. In any of the three cases, the full-moon day of the month 
Vaisakha, in the Siddhartha smivatsara, was the 12th April, A. D. 602. And, as the result of 
that, the reign of MangaléSa commenced on some day from the amdnia Vaisdkha krishna 1, Saka- 
Samvat 519 expired, in A. D. 597, to Vaigsdkha Sukla 15, 8.-S. 520 expired, in A. D. 5985 





References to the Rashtrakita king Krishna III, in the records of 
the Rattas of Saundatti. 


In the epigraphic records of the period subsequent to the overthrow of the RAshtraktita 
dynasty of M4lkhéd, there are various passages which shew that, of the kings of that line, 
Krishna III., in particular, was well remembered in the Kanarese country, part of which formed the 
possessions of the Ratta princes of Saundatti, I here bring together some allusions to him, in three 
Ratta records, and in another record which includes a long passage referring itself to the Ratta 
period, which are of special interest in connection with the claim at any rate that the Ratta princes 
belonged to the same lineage with him, and perhaps that they were actually descended from him. 


1, — At Saundatti, the head-quarters of the Parasgad taluka of the Belgaum district, there 
is an inscription, edited by me in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 194 ff., which was drawn 
up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D. 1096. 


Lines 1 to 4 of this record register certain grants, of which one was an allotment of six 
nivartanas (of land) by a (Ratta) prince named Kanna, to provide for the charu-oblation to 
a certain god. This Kanna may be either Kannakaira I., between A. D. 980 and 1040, or 
Kannakaira II., about A. D. 1069 to 1087, And the passage thns mentioning him appears to be 
an afterthought, added when the rest of the record had been completed. 


Then, after a certain verse in praise of the Jain religion, the record introduces a teacher named 
Mullabhattiraka (line 6), belonging to the Kareya gana of (the sect of) the holy Mailipatirtha,® 
It tells us that the disciple of Mullabhattiraka was Gunakirti, and that Gunakirti’s disciple was 
Indrakirti. It then mentions, as a pupil’ of Indrakirti, a certain Prithvirama (1. 8), whom it 
describes as the eldest son of Merada, and as “a worshipper of the water-lilies that were the feet of 
the glorious Krishnarajadéva (1. 9), before whom a crowd of kings bowed down.” It then, 
in lines 12 to 14, recites that, in the year Manmatha, when the Saka year 797 had expired, that is, 
in A. D. 875-76 according to either the so-called northern or the so-called southern luni-solar 
system of the sixty-years cycle, “by that king” (séna bhiipéna) a temple of Jinéndra was founded 
at Sugandhavarti-(Saundatti) and was endowed with eighteen ntvartanas (of land). And it repeats part 
of the above information, in saying, in lines 14 to 18, that, — samasta-bhuvan-digrayam ériprithvi- 
vallabha-maharajidbirdja-paramésvara-paramabhattirakamh Rashtrakita-kula-tilakam srimat-. 
Krishnarajadéva-vijaya-rajyam = uttardtter-abhivriddhi-pravarddhamiinam = 4-charndr-arkka-taram- 
barazn saluttam-ire, — “ while the victorious reign of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortune 
and of the Earth, the Mahdrdjddhirdja, Paramésvara, and Paramabhettéraka, the ornament of the 
corrected in the list of Errata given in the same volume, 


6 Compare pages 218, 219, below. 
7 The word used here is chhdtira. In the case of Gunakirti and Indraktrti, it is sishya, 
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family of the RAshtraktitas, the glorious Krishnarajadéva, was continuing, augmenting with 
an ever greater and greater increase, so as to endure as long as the moon and sun and stars might 
last,” his feudatory (tat-pdédapadm-tpajivin) the Mah&asAamanta Prithviraéma, who had attained 
the patchamahdsabda, gave as a sarvanamasya-grant (land measuring) eighteen ntvartanas, situated 
in four places, to the temple of Jinéndra which had been founded by himself (sva-hkérita-Jinéndra- 
éhavandya). And it adds that the allotment made by Prithvirama was given again by (the 
Raita prince) Kartavirya (II.) (1. 19) to his own preceptor. 








Then, in lines 21 to 26, the record makes a more formal mention of Kartavirya II. as 
a feudatory (tat-pddapadm-épajivin) of the Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalladéva-( Vikram. 
aditya VI.); and it describes Kartavirya II. as a Mahdmandaléivara who had attained the pafcha- 
mahdsabda, as the supreme lord of Lattalir the best of towns, as being heralded by the sounds of 
the musical instrument called ¢rival?, as being an ornament of the family of the Rattas, and as 
Eaving the sendzraldichhana or red-lead crest® and the suvarnaGarudadhvaja or banner of a golden 
Garuda, Then, without any further allusion to Prithvirima and the persons mentioned in connection 
with him, the record presents the Ratta genealogy. Here, it first mentions Kartavirya I, 
(line 27), as born in the race of the Rattas (1. 26), as a son of Nanna, and as a feudatory of (the 
Western Chalukya king) Ahavamalla-(Sémésvara I.), It takes the genealogy as far as Séna II. 
(1. 36), or Kalaséna (1. 37), And then, in lines 39 to 41, it registers a grant made by Vira-Permauli- 
déva, meaning of course Vikramaditya VI., on a specified day in the month Pausha of the Dhitu 
saivatsara, the twenty-first of the years of the time of Vira-Vikrama, falling in December, A. D. 1098. 
It then refers to a grant made at some previous time by either the first or the second Ratta prince 
named Kannakaira (1. 41-42), And then, after some of the usual benedictive and imprecatory 
verses, it ends with the words “the Jindlaya of Vira~-Permadidéva.” 


2. — The copper-plate record of A. D, 1208 from Bh6j, in the Chikédi taluka of the Belgaum 
district, published by me in Vol. XIX. above, p. 242 ff., says, in lines 6 to 9, in opening 
the pedigree of the Rattas of Saundatti with the mention of Séna II., that, — asti Ratt-ihvayé 
vaihsah  Kryishnaréja-krit-Onnatih . . . .. . asmin . ..,. . .  sathjatas 
fot . « . S6na-rajas,-— “there is the race that has the appellation of Ratta, the elevation 
of which was effected by Krishnaréja; in it there was born king Séna (II.).°? 


3.— The inscription of A, D, 1218 at Nésargi, in the Sampgaon taluka of the Belgaum district, 
opens with some verses which include a prayer that the god Siva will fulfil the desires of the princes, 
lords of the Kandi district in the Kuntala country in the land of Bharata, who were born in the 
lineage of the Rattas, And then, in introducing a portion of their genealogy, it presents the 
following passage in lines 9 to 14 :— 


Sri?-varan=Achchu(chyu)tam sakala-l6ka-hit-artthav=udagra-daitya-vi- 
drivanan=igi Kri(kri)shna-vesarim Yadu-vatngadol<oldu puttid-a- 
nt=i vasudhi-talam pogale puitidha(da)n=opp-ire KrishnarAja-vi- 
gy-fivani-vallabham Tuliga-bhipa-sikhamani Ratta-varmsadol || 
Ghana’°sgauryyamh vibhavath gabhirav=anaghath sahittyay-Acharav=i- 
rpp=initurh ké] tanag=akkal=-iv-anay=enal éri-Krishna-Kamdhara-bhi- 
vanit-idhisano]=irnv-anyar=eney=alt=4 Krishnan=t Krishnan=eth- 
b-inegarh Ratta-kul-dmboj-arkkan=esedam tan=emdad=€ vanniper |] 
Imt"=esev=akhila-gunamgalim Garhdamarttayndam Vikramachakravartti Kachchegam!? 
Tuligan=emb=anupamam=appa birndin=amke-mé]-4latnkritanm!3=appa Krishnaraja-raj[4*]nva- 
§ See Ep. Ind. Vol. VII. p. 9 Metre, Utpalamélika, 
1 Prose, as far as the word arasugalol. 


12 My published text gives kabbegath, which I took to be a variant of kabbiga, ‘a poet.’ 

from the Atakir inscription of A. D, 949- 

p. 53, text line 3, and p. 35, note 9. 
8 Read dlakkrianum, . 


10 Metre, Mattébhavikridita, 


But we know, now, 
50, that that was a wrong reading for kachchega ; see Ep. Ind. Vol, VI. 
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yadol tad-angunar=ensi/4 mattath negardd=arasugalol |} . .. =. . . Ratta-varns-Amburth- 
arkkam tin . . . . . . S@na-dhatrivaran. 


Translation ; — ‘Just as Achyuta (Vishnn), the husband of Sri, having driven away the fierce 
demons for the welfare of the whole world, was graciously born under the name of Krishna in the race 
of the Yadus, so, amidst the praises of this earth, in the race of the Rattas there was fittingly 
born Krishnaraja, the favourite of the whole world, (he who was called) Tuliga the crest-jewel of 
kings, Listen now! ; there are no others who resemble the glorions Krishna-Kandhara, the lord 
of the woman the Earth, in that it can be said that they possess, to ever so small an extent, so 
much great bravery, glory, sagacity, sinlessness, rhetoric, upright conduct, and daring ; in such 
a way that people said ‘‘ That Krishna (the god) is this Krishna (the king),” he himself shone out as 
the sun of the water-lily (dlooming in the day-teme) which was the family of the Rattas: how 
shall I describe him? In the royal lineage of Krishnar&ja who, by reason of all his thus resplendent 
virtues, was verily adorned by the characteristic string of the unequalled appellations Ganda- 
martanda, Vikramachakravartin,'§ Kachchega (‘‘ he who wears the girdle of prowess”), and 
Tuliga,!6 and among the kings who caused themselves to he spoken of as resembling him in virtues 
and who were otherwise famous, there was the prince Séne (II.), himself a sun of the water-lily 
(looming in the day-time) which was the race of the Rattas.’® 


After this the record continues the genealogy of the Ratta princes as far as Kirtavirya IV., and 
so eventually passes on to its practical object. 


4,-—~ At Hannikere or Hannikéri in the Belgaum district, there is an inscription which was 
drawn up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D. 1257. It has not been edited. But 
I have had occasion to refer to it before now.!7 And it will be convenient to give, now, the full 
purport of it, in addition to extracts bearing on the special matter that we have in hand. 


Hannikere or Hannikéri is a village abont four miles towards the north-west from 
Sampgaon, the head-quarters of the Sampgaon taluka, and about thirteen miles on the east of 
Belgaum. It is shewn as ‘Hooneekehree’ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 41 (1852). The 
exact form of its name is not quite certain.!® — The inscription is on a stone tablet, about 
5°74" high by 1’ 103” broad, which stands against the east wall of the mandupa of a temple 
which is known both as the Sivilaya and as the temple of Brahmadéva. — At the top of the 
stone, there are the following sculptures: in the centre, a Jina, in a shrine, seated, and facing 
full-front ; on the left (proper right), outside the shrine, a naked standing figure, facing to 
the front, with the sun above it; and on the right (proper left), a cow and calf, with the 
moon above them. — The writing covers an area about 3’ 34” high by 1’ 10%” broad. It is in 
sixty-nine lines. And itis very well preserved, except that the stone is broken in half along 
lines 16 and 17, and some letters have been destroyed along the line of fissure. — Except for 
the opening exclamation Om Namah sidhdhé(ddhé)bhyah, the well-known verse Srimat-parama- 
ganbhira, &c., which follows it, and some of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses 
further on in the record, the language is Kanarese, of the later archaic type, partly in verse 
and partly in prose. 





% This is to be pronounced as if it were written anugunarseniss. There are several similar orthographic 
peculiarities in this record. 

15 This has not yet been established by any Rashtrakfita records as an actual biruda of Krishna IIL., or of any 
other Rashtrakita king. And the composer of this record seems to have invented it in imitation of the Western 
Chiélukya king Vikramaditya VI, 

16 This biruda, also, has not yet been met with in the Rashtrakdta records themselves ; butit is put forward for 
Krishna JIT. in also the spurious Wadgaon plates; see Vol. XXX. above, p. 373, It seems to be connected with 
tuji, and to mean something like ‘he who tramples upon, or crushes to pieces with the feet.’ 

17 See my Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part IT. 
pp. 550, 556. 

18 See Bp. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 100, note 3. 
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After the verse Simat-paramaz-gaih bhira, §c., there follows a verse invoking a blessing from the 
Jinéndra Pargva. And the record then proceeds to say that, at the great village of Vénugrima- 
(Belgaum) (line 10), which was an ornament of a district (pradésa) in the Kandi three-thousand 
mandala (1.8-9) in Bharatakshé:ra (1. 7)!® to the south of the mountain Mandara (1.6) which is 
the central column of the land of Jambidvipa (1. 5), there was the race of the Rattas (1. 1]). 








Then, in lines 11 to 380, it continues: — Ant=agamnya-pemny*°-asraya-sri-Ratt-Anvaya- 
Golu Svasti Samasta-bhuvan-dsraya sripri(pri)thvivallabha mahdrajadhiraja paramésva(sva)ra 
paramabhatidraka Karmdhara-puravar-adhisva(sva)ra suvarnna-Garuda-dhvaja Ratta-kula- 
kamala-mirtiamda . . . . . , ndm-ddi-samasta-rdjivali-samalamkri(kri)ta Vishuu-vamé- 
Avattra . os. ee Kri(kri)shnam vitata-yasath rakshisi tash sa(sa)tataw sitamrijya-2 
Lakshmig=adhipatiy=4dath 11 Va \{ Atnt=anéka-nri(nri)pa-maimdala-prachamJa-mathdalésya- 
(sva)ra-sri-Kri(kri)shna-Karmdhararaya-simmrijya®-prajya-samtatiyol. Svasti Samasta 
prasa(sa)sti-sahitam srimanu-mahimathdalésva(Sva)ram Lattantra-puravar-ddhisva(éva)rath 
trivalitiryya-nirgghéshanam Ratta-kula-bhishanam marhdalika-gamda-tala-prahiri birad- 
amka-mAaliysity-4di ndm-avali-samalamkrita®-kshatriyéttaman=semt-ene .... . sri-Kartta- 
viryya-bhupottaman=a |] Tat-tanibhavam Kant Ratta-kul-dgrani vor He. oe 
Gakshmidévan. .... oI A mahivallabhana mané-nayana-vallabhe . . . 
. « Chamdaladévi patta-raniy=en-ikkum \\ : 


Translation: — “In the lineage of the glorious Rattas, which was thus the abode of an 
incalculable amount of merit : — Hail!:—- He who was decorated with all the royal list (of titles) 
commencing with the names of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortune and the Earth, 
the Mahdréjadhirdja, Paraméégrara, and Paramabhuttdraka, the supreme lord of Kandharapura 
the best of towns, he who had the banner of a golden Garuda, the sun of the water-lily (dlooming 
én the day-time) which was the family of the Rattas, (namely) he, Krishna, possessed of 
wide-spread fame, who was an incarnation of the race of Vishnu, having himself been a protector, 
became for ever the lord of Lakshmi in the shape of universal empire. Prose: — In the continuous 
succession, rich in universal empire, of the glorious Krishna-Kandhararaya, who was thus the 
formidable suzerain of many kings and territories: — Hail: — The illustrious Mahdinandalésvara, 
possessed of all sorts of praises, the best of Kshatriyas who was decorated by a list of names 
beginning with the supreme lord of Lattantira the best of towns, he who is heralded by the sounds 
of the musical instrument called tr¢vali, the ornament of the family of the Rattas,25 he who slaps 
the cheeks of chieftains, and he who has a characteristic string of (other) appellations, was the 
illustrious Kartavirya (III.), the best of princes. His son was Lakshmidéva (I.), a leader 


of the family of the Rattas. And the favourite of the mind and eyes of that prince was the 
crowned queen Chandaladévi.”” 


The record then recites that, while Lakshmidéva I. was ruling at the capital (rdjadhdnz’} of 
Vénugrama {line 30), in the Kareya% gana of the Yapaniya sargha (l, 34) there was 
u certain Kanakaprabha (1. 41), a disciple of Sridhara (1. 40) who was the chief disciple of a previous 


Kanakaprabha (1. 37). The bee who sipped the pollen of the water-lilies that were his feet, was 


Ammagivunda, son of Holligaunda (1. 46). His wife was Olajigaudi®?? (1.47). And their son was 
Hollana (1. 48). 


tN 


19 The record omits the usual reference to the Kuntala country. 

and 2 Read sdurdjya or simrajya. 

** This, however, was really the banner of the Rattas, not of the Rishtr 

*° This passage does not mention either the banner or the crest 
the record, 

% The metre marks the vowel of the second syllable as short, 


' 91 Is not certain whether the termination of this name, gaudi, is the other form of gavwiiti, (a rustic female), 
& ie aed or whether it is intended to stand for, or is algo another form of, gavudagitti, gavudasini, 
= Gaude’s wife. 1 


20 Read ayanya-puny. 

23 Read samalamkrita. 
aktitas ; see Hp. Ind. Vol. VIL. p. . 
of the Rattas, Nor does any other part of 
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Ammaygfivuuda was the m@Jasvdnin ot rightial owner, and the Mahdprabhu, of (the village of) 
Chifichunike (line 49-50) in a group of eight villages known as the Haral or Haralu 
enturmbida of the eppatturhbada, — meaning, no doubt, the Veénugrima seventy of other records. 
At the command of the holy élkétt-mahddécaru,® he clothed himself with a jigarattige or ‘cloth 
thrown over the back and knees of an ascetic during meditation,’ and caused to be made, in the 
middle of his village, a temple, possessed of the embellishments of a m&nastambha and a makaratéranu 
and, the paiichamahdéabda, of the Jinéndra Parsva (1. 52), And then (1. 52 f.), — Saka-varsharh 
L180te(tta)neya Vibhava-sarhvatsarada Phalguna(na) sudhdha(ddha) 18 Sémavarad- 
amndu, — ‘*on Monday, the thirteenth ¢chi of the bright fortnight of the month Phileuna of the 
Vibhava samtvatsara, which was the Saka year 1180 (expired),” with the assent of the Mahdmanda- 
légrara Lakshmiddvarasa (i.) (line 54), having laved the feet of the Achérya Kanakapra- 
bhapaniitadéva of the Kareya gana of the lineage of Mailapa of the Yapaniya sathgha (1. 55), 
the Mahdprabhu Ammagivagda (1. 57) gave to that teacher, to provide for food, safe refuge, 
medicine, instruction in the scriptures, and the repairs of whatever might become broken, torn, or 
worn out in the temple, some land in the south-east quarter of his village (1. 58), and a ddnaééle, 
a betel-nut plantation, an oil-mill, and other items. 


A second passage records (line 62 f.) that, — Saka-varsham 1179te(tta)neya Pimgala- 
samvatsarada Chaitra sudhdha?? 7 Guruvaradalu, — “on Thursday, the seventh icthi of 
the bright fortnight of the month Chaitra of the Pihgala smivatsara, which was the Saka year 
1179 (expired), at the command of the Mahdprathéna and Sarcéidhikdrin Chavundisetti 
(line 64), and with the assent of Kallarasa, the Surkddhikdrin Kétagaunda (1. 65) allotted 
a certain portion of the suaka or customs-duties to the pahehamathasthdna ot Chifichunike. 


The dates of this record are both unsatisfactory. As regards the first date, in line 52 f.: — 
The given ttAt, Philguna sukla13 of the Vibhava samvatsara, Saka-Samrat 1130 expired, began 
at about 6 hrs. 18 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) on Wednesday, 18th February, A. D. 
1209, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all| Moreover, the date is not admissible for 
Lakshmidéva I., as we have various dates ranging from A, D, 1199 to 1208, as well as a date 
in A, D. 1218, fer his son and successor Kaériavirya IV.5! As regards the second date, in 
line 62 f£.:— The given dtki, Chaitra Sukla 7 of the Pingala sarnvaisara, Saka-Samyvat 1179 expired, 
began at about 6 hrs. 14 min. on Friday, 23rd Mareh, A. D. 1257, and cannot be connected with 
the Thursday at all. 


* % % % *¥ 


Now, the mention, in the Nésargi inscription of A. D. 1218, No. 8, page 216 above, of the 
birudis Gandamartanda and Kachchega, which are well established by other records,*? proves 
that the king, born in the race oi the Rattas, who is referred to as Krishna, Krishnaraja, and 
Krishna-Kaudhira® in that revord, is the Rashtraktta king Krishna IIT., for whom we 


2% This would thus seem to have been the original name of Hannikere or Hannikéri itself. 
“* 29 "Ihe literal meaning of this expression is ‘the sevon crores of great gods;’ but the exact local purport 
of itis not known, Mention is made, however, of a Jain temple named Eilk(ti-Jindlaya in an inscription of 
A. D, 1219-20 at Arsikere in the Hassan district, Mysore (Hp. Carn, Vol. V., Ak. 77) ; and itappears to have received 
that name because it was to be maintained by a local body of persons who are meutioned as élictigal, ‘the seren 
crores, in that verse, and as ekkéti-vira-ganainyalu, ‘the seven crores of strict followers,’ in an inscription of 
A. D. 1183-84 at the same village (ibid., Ak. 88). So, also, an Ekkoti-Jinflaya is mentioned in an inscription of 
A. D. 1202 or thereabouts at Vakkalagere ‘in the Kadar district, Mysore (id, Vol. VI, Kd. 33), And the epithet 
ekkiiv-chakravarii, ‘au emperor among the seven erores,’ is applied to a preceptor named Maléévarain inscriptions of 
A. D. 1189 at Honniiru and Tarigalale in the Hassan district (id. Vol. V., Ag. 79, 81). The passage in the Honniru 
inscription which prohibits any interference with the grant registered in that record, alludes to the sin of killing 
ekkott-lapodhanaru, ‘ seven crores of ascetics ; ? this expression, however, which is found in other records also, has 
no connection with the techuical expression. 

“0 Read Suddha. 31 See Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 556 £. 32 See Ey, Ind. Vol. VI. p. 178 f. 

¢3 Kandhara and Kandhara, and also Kannara, Kanhara, and Kanhfra, all ocour as Prakrit forms of the names 
of kings whose names are given in Sanskrit as Krishna. On the general subject of Prakrit personal names, see 
Dyn. Kan, Disirs. p. 410, note 1, and Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p, 185, note 1. 
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have dates ranging from A. D, 940 to 961.54 And, evidently, it is also he whois spoken of as 


Krishnaraja in the Bhéj record of A. D. 1208, No. 2, page 216, andas Krishna and Krishne- 
Kandharartya in the Hannikere or Hannikéri record of A. D. 1257, No. 4, page 217, 








The allusion, however, in the Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts, No. ], 
page 215 above, to a Rashtraktta king Krishnaréjadéva in conjunction with the Mahdsémanta 
Prithvirama and in connection with the date of A. D. 875-76 for both of them, 1s not so clear 
and simple. Originally, I took that passage as furnishing a real date for the actual reign of 
a Rashtraktita king Krishna,35 — the one who is now designated Krishna I1., — about whom not 
much else was then known; and, it may be added, I naturally then took the king who is men- 
tioned in the Nésargi record, to be also the same person.*® Later on, I applied it as furnishing 
a date for Krishna II.as Yuwvardja under his father Améghavarsha I,,37 for whom the date of 
A. D. 877-78 had meanwhile been obtained. Subsequently, I had to consider the matter again, 
and more fally.28 And Iendorse now the results at which I then arrived. The Saundatti record 
first, in lines 8 to 14, mentions Prithviraéma as a pupil of Indrakirti and as a worshipper of the feet, 
that is, as a servant or protégé, of Krishnarajadéva, and says that, in the Manmatha saihvatsara, 
Saka-Sathvat 797 expired, = A. D. 875-76, a Jain temple was built at Sanndatti, and was endowed, 
by a person who, as far as that passage goes, might be either Prithvirima or Krishnarajadéva. 
In lines 14 to 18, however, where it mentions Prithvirdma as a Mahdsimanta feudatory to 
Krishnardjadéva, it distinctly explains that it was Prithvirama who, as a Mahdsimania, 
built and endowed the temple. And that was done, the first passage says, in A. D. 875-76. 
But that part of the record which relates to Krishnarajadéva and Prithvirama is not 
a synchronous and original record: it was put together and transferred to the stone at the same 
time with the remainder of the record; and that was done, of course, at about the time of the 
date given in lines 39, 40, namely, in or shortly after A. D. 1096. Further, the date of 
A. D. 875-76 cannot be an authentic one for Prithvirima; for we know, from another of the 
Saundatti records,®® that he was the grandfather of a certain Santivarman, — belonging, lt may 
incidentally be remarked, not to the Ratta family, but to the Baisa family, — who was the ruling 
Mahdsimanta in December, A. D. 980, and the range of a hundred and five years for the three 
generations is far too great, And my conclusions about the record are as follows. The real patron 
and sovereign of Prithvirdma must have been Krishna III., whose earliest known date, A. D. 940, 
ig in quite sufficient agreement with the period of a person, the Mahdsdmanta Prithvirama, 
whose grandson, Santivarman, was a grown-up person, roling as Mahdsdmanta, in A. D, 920, 
The Saundatti record makes a confusion between Krishna III. and his ancestor Krishna IT. 
And, in its first mention of Krishnardjadéva-Krishna III. and Prithvirama, it erroneously puts 
forward and connects with them a date, equivalent to A. D. 875-76, taken probably from some 
archive of the sect to which Prithvirdma’s preceptor belonged, which possibly did actually 
appertain to Krishna II., for whom, as Yuvaréja, it would be quite admissible. 


The Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts does not, in reality, assert any con- 
nection between Krishna III. and the Rattas of Saundatti; it only establishes a synchronism 
between Krishna IIT. and Prithvirima, who, we know from the Saundatti record of A. D. 980, 
belonged to the Baisa family. An assertion claiming a connection between Krishna ITI. 
and the Ratta princes first appears, as far as our present knowledge of the records goes, in the 
Bhdj plates of A. D. 1208: but it is not very explicit : it may mean that Séna II. belonged to 
the same lineage with Krishna III., whom, in that case, it signalises as having specially 
conferred distinction upon that lineage; or it may simply mean that Séna II. belonged to 
another family which had been patronised and raised to power by Krishna II]. An assertion 


a a 
% Sée Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. pp. 178, 1£0. $5 Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc, Vol. X. pp. 170, 187. 86 Jbid. p. 175. 
8? Dyn. Kan. Distrs., first version, 1€82, p. 36. That work is, of course, now quite obsolete, 
88 Dyn. Kan, Disirs., revised version, 1895-96, in the Gaz. Bo. Pres. Vol. I., Part IL., p. 411, note 1. 
38 Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. Vol, X. p. 204; and see Dyn, Kan, Dtstrs, p. 552, 
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that the Ratta princes belonged to the same lineage with Krishna III., is. however. 
distinctly made in the Nésargi record of A, D. 1218, which places Séna II. in the roval lineage 
(rdjénvaya) of Krishna IiI. And it is repeated in the Hannikere or Hannikéri record of 
A. D. 1257, in that part of it which is connected with the date of A. D. 1209; that part of the 
record places Kartavirya ILL, in,the continuous succession of Krishna IIL, using a word, 
smhtati, which is often, and quite justifiably, translated by ‘lineage, race, progeny. offspring.’ 
These two passages are quite open to the interpretation that Séna II, and his son Kartavirya IIT, 
were actual descendants of Krishna III. And we thus have at any rate a claim that the 
Ratta princes of Saundatti belonged to the same lineage with the Réshtrakiita king 
Krishna III., and perhaps a claim that they were actually descended from him. How 
far the claim, in either form, was based upon fact, we cannot at present finally decide. The 
Ratia genealogy has not yet been traced back beyond the person who is mentioned as Nanna- 
bhfipa in the Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts, and as Naunanripala in the Saun- 
datti record of A, D, 1048, and as Nannapayyarana in the Sogal record of A. D. 980," and. in 
all three records as the father of Kartavirya I. who, in July, A. D. 980, was ruling the Kandi 
country under the Western Chalukya king Taila Ii. Though Taila II. had, shortly before 
that time, overthrown the Rishtrakitas of Malkhéd, that is no reason why he should not have 
allowed connections or descendants of them to continue to hold power as local rulers under him- 
self. And the date established for Kartavirya I. is not inconsistent with the possibility that his 
father Nanna was a protégé or even a son of Krishna IIf. On the other hand, the fact that 
the banner and crest of the Rattas of Saundatti were different from the banner and crest of 
the Rashtrakitas of Malkhéd,“ is opposed to an identity of lineage. VFurther, the Kalasipur 
inscription of A. D. 983, of the time of Gévinda IV., mentions a Maehds@manta, whose name 
has not as yeé been determined, but whom it describes as “lord of the town of Laittalir,” 
and as “heralded by the sounds of the musical instrnment called ¢rivali’’3 These titles 
make it practically certain that that Mfahdsdmanta was a Ratta. That record thus tends 
to carry back the family of the feudatory Raita princes to before the time of Krishna ILI. 
And it is possiblethat the claim in connection with Krishna IIL, advaneed in later times by the 
Rattas of Saundatti, may be based upon nothing but the probable point that they belonged to 
the same tribe or clan withthe Rishtrakita kings of Malkhéd, and upon the certain fact that, 
of those kings, Krishna III. was well remembered, in the territory part of which formed the 
possessions of the Rattas of Saundatti, as the brother-in-law of the Western Ganga prince 
Batuga Il., whose memory was very well preserved there in connection with the restoration of 
the Jain temples that had been destroyed by the Chola invaders. 


The town Kandharapura, which is mentioned in connection with Krishna III. in the 
Hannikere or Hannikéri record of A. D. 1257, No. 4, page 217 above, seems to be a purely 
imaginary place. At any rate, no allnsion to it has been met with in the Rishtrakita records, 
But, at Hiré~-Kummi and Sattigeri in the Parasgad taluka of the Beloaum district, and at Surkéd 
or Surkér in the neighbouring Ramdurg State, there are some spurious copper-plate charters, 
without dates,44 which purport to have been issued by a Chakravarten Kanhara and Krishna- 
Kanhara, — meaning, again, Krishna III.,— whom they style “supreme lord of Kandhara- 
pura; and the Surkéd or Surkér charter further describes him as reigning at Kanharapura. 


The Mukula or Chellakétana family. 


The Nidagundi inscription of the time of Améghavarsha I., edited by me in Ep. Ind. 
Vol. VIL, makes mention of a governor of his, named Bankéya or Bankéyarasa, possessing 


49 This record is at the temple of Ankaléévara or Ankué(fvara. It has not been published yet ; but it has been 
mentioned by me in Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc, Vol. X. p. 172 £., and in Dyn, Han, Distrs, pp. 553, 554. 

41 See Dyn. Kan. Distrs. pp. 423, 553; and Prof. Kiclhorn’ g List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, i in the 
Appendix to Ep. Ind. Vol. VII. p. 26, No. 141, 

42 See Hp. Ind. Vol. VIE. p. : #8 See ibid., page  ,note , 

&& See Dyn, Kan. Distrs, p. 550, note 6; and Vol. XXX. above, p. 217, note 63. 
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the chellakétana or jJavelin-banner, who then, at some time between A. D. 873 and 8786, was 
governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand province, and the districts known as the Belgali 
three-hundred, the Kundarage seventy, the Kundir five-~hundred, and the Purigere 
three-hundred. 


Other records supply further information about Bankéya and the family to which he 
belonged. And the following notes may be usefully put together here. 


At Konnir, in the Nawalgund tiluka of the Dharwar district, there is an inscription on 
stone, edited by Professor Kielhorn in £p. ind. Vol. VI. p. 25 #., which purports to reproduce 
the substance of a copper-plate charter. It was written about the middle of the twelfth 
century A.D. And,as has been pointed out by me in Vol. XXX. above, p. 210, it is not 
altogether a reliable record, because it makes certain misstatements and omissions In respect of 
the Rashtrakitas. But, taking 1 for what it may be worth, we learn, in the first place, that, in 
a family, the name of which it givesas Mukula kula, there wasa certain person named Eraké6ri. 
His son was Adhéra or Adhdéra, lord of Kolantira, that is Konntr, whose wife was 
Vijayénka. And their son was Bankéba, otherwise called Sellakétana, whose name is 
presented as Bankéya and Bankéyaraja in subsequent parts of the record.* 


In respect of this Bahkésa, who is the Bankéya or Bankéyarasa of the Nidagundi inscrip- 
tion and the Bahka of a literary reference which will be noted further on, the Konntr record 
makes the following statements. It asserts that, by the favour of Améghavarsha I., he received 
aud ruled *‘the thirty-thousand villages of which Vanavasi is the foremost.’? It further 
indicates that Bankéga had been employed in some operations against the Western Gangas of 
Talakdd, in reciting that, by the desire of Améghavarsha I., he had “striven to extirpate that 
lofty forest of fig-trees — Gaigavadi, difficult to be cut down.’’ And it claims that Bankésa 
at once ascended and easily took ‘‘that fort named Kédala,* difficult to be scaled on account 
of its ramparts, bars, &e.,”’ and that, having occupied that country, he drove away “the hostile 
lord of Talavanapura,”’ that is, of Talakad. And further, in words, placed by the record in 
the mouth of Améghavarsha I, himself, which deserve to be reproduced in full, from Professor 
Kielhorn’s appreciative translation of them,‘7 it recites that ‘with a lion’s spring having 
‘crossed the KAvéri, most difficult to be passed on account of its heavy floods, . . . . he 
© shook the mighty dominion of him even who was able to shake the world. On that occasion, 
“when through internal dissension a disturbance had arisen near me, then, at the mere word 
* of me that he should return, — having made a vow that if, before his arrival, I, the Vallabha 
“lord, should defeat the enemies, he would as an ascetic completely resign the world, or if by 
‘‘chance the fortune of victory should fall to the enemies, he would enter into the flames of a 
‘‘roaring fire, — he arrived near me after a few days. Having said that also he certainly 
“would enter into fire if, within three months, by defeating the enemies he could not make 
‘his master drink milk (to allay his anger or mental disiress),48 — after my son, whose hosts 
* were consumed by the flames of the blazing fire of his impetuous bravery, blackened by the 


«6 In line 58 of the record, the metre marks the yowel of the second syllable of this form of his name as the 
long é. 

#6 Prof. Kielhorn has suggested (#p. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 28) that this may be a place, shewn in the map in Mr. Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions, as ‘Khedapura (Katdata),’ which in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 60, N. EB. (1€95), is shewn as 
* Kaidala,’ three and a half miles south-south-west from Tumktr, the head-quarters of the Tumkir district in 
Mysore. The position is suitable enough. And from Mr. Rice’s Mysore, revised edition, Vol, II. p. 185, we learn 
that the village contains the ruins of two fine temples, and “‘ appears to have been formerly the capital of a state.’’ 
But we are told, in the same place, that the former name of it is said to have been ‘Kridapura,’ and that, though 
the present name is Kaidala, which is explained as meaning ‘* the restored hand”’ in connection with a legend about 
Jakkanichérya, the name appears as ‘ Kaydfla’ in records of A.D. 1150. And there is nothing in the map to 
indicate that the village is, or has been, a fortified place. The identification is, thus, not certain, 

a? Ey. Ind. Vol, VI. p. 86, verses 27 to 81, and 34. 

#8“ According to the writers on medioine. milk is a remedy not only for bodily disease, but also for mental 

how | disorder, mF 
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‘Ss smoke and thus hidden himself had escaped, perchance sent away by the rest, — he completely 
‘“ defeated the princes who remained, and, victorious, made captive and slew the adversaries, 
‘and thus fulfilled his promise.” . . . . And so, “like a Brahman, having sacrificed the 
‘enemy at the sacrifice of battle, where the fire of his valour shone the brighter for the many 
‘“‘oblations of streams of melted butter — the blood of his opponents, he has secured from me, 
‘‘Viranéréyana, this edict which to the world’s end proclaims him a hero, resulting from his 
“expiatory rite—the destruction of my foes, and acquired by the efficiency of his spell — the 
‘restoration of my fortune.’ And finally it recites that, “at the request of this my dear servant 
Bankéya,” Amoghavarsha I. granted a village named Taleytira, in the Majjantiya seventy 
bhukit, toa Jain ascetic named Dévéndra, who had been appointed to take care of a Jain sanc- 
tuary founded by Bahkéya at Kolantira-Konnitlr, and to whom Bankéya had given the temple. 


The record says that this grant, madeby Améghavarsha I. at the request of Bankéya, was 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon ¢itht of the month Agvayuja 
of the Vikrama sanhvatsora, which was the Saka year 782 expired, and was “the eighty- 
third current year.’ And Professor Kielhorn has shewn that the corresponding English date 
is the 3rd October, A. D. 860, when there was an eclipse of the moon, visible in India.4® And 
thus the record presents a date which not only is a true one for Améghavarsha I, falling well 
within the limits of his reign, but also is correct in respect of its details. But we know enough, 
now, about Hindi dates, to be quite well aware that, neither does a date which is incorrect in 
respect of its details prove that a record is spurious, nor does a correctly recorded date prove that 
the record in which it is put forward is genuine, or that the matter recited in connection with 
it is authentic. And we know, as has already been said, that some of the statements made 
about the Rashtraktitas themselves in this Konntir record, are not correct. Still, the assertions 
made in respect of Bahkéya and his family and achievements, ring genuinely, We know of 
nothing opposed to them. And we have a certain amount of confirmation of them, in the 
mention of Bankéya, in the Nidagundi inscription, as the governor of a very large territory under 
Améghavarsha I, and with a date with which the date put forward in the Konntr inscription 
is quite compatible. And we may, therefore, accept them provisionally, as probably authentic. 
And we may, to the same extent, accept the indication, given by the Konntr inscription, that 
there was a rebellion against Amdghavarsha I. by one of hissons. Whether, however, that 
son was Krishua II,, his successor, or another, we cannot at present decide. 


The Nidagundi inscription mentions a son of Bahkéya named Kundatte, who at that time 
was governing the group of villages known as the Nidugundage twelve. We do not know, 
as yet, anything further about this person. But he may perhaps be the son of Bankéya who 
is mentioned as Chelladhvaja in the literary passage referred to in the next paragraph. 


Of Bankéya we have another mention, and a quite authentic and reliable one, in the 
prasasti of the Uttarapurdna of the Jain writer Gunabhadra, in connection with which reference 
may be made to the text given by Dr. Bhandarkar in his Report on Sanskytt Manuscripts yor 
1883-84, p. 429, verses 32 to 37. The prasastt tells us that the Purana was completed on a certain 
date in the Piigala sahvaisara, Saka-Sathvat 820 (current), corresponding, as determined by 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit,5° to the 28rd June, A. D. 897. And it adds the information that the king 
Ak4lavarsha, that is Krishna IL, was then reigning, and that a certain Lokdditya, of the 
Mukula kula, was then enjoying the whole of the Vanavasa province (désa), which had hap- 
pily been for a long time free from troubles. It further mentions Lokaditya as Chellapataka, 
which may be taken either as meaning “having the chella-banner,” or as a secondary personal 
name, and as being a younger brother of a person whom it calls Chelladhvaja anda son of 
@ person whom it calls Chellakétana.t! It describes Likaditya as enjoying the Vanavisa 
province, — tat-pitri-nija-ndma-kritékhyaté Barhkipuré puréshv=adhike, — “at the famous town 

5l See the extract given on page 226 below. 
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of Bank4pura, superior among towns, which had been made by his father by his own name,” 
that is, which had been named by his father after himself, and perhaps had also been founded by 
is father. And we thus recognise that Likfditya’s father, the Chellakétana of the prasasti, 
had the name of Bavika, and was the Bankéya of the Nidagundi inscription, and the Bankésa- 
Bankéya of the Konnir inscription. 





As mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the pragastii of the Uttarapurana gives for 
Baiikéya’s son L6kAditya, otherwise called Chellapataka, a date in June, A. D. 897, when, 
under AkAlavarsha, that is Krishna II., he was governing the Banavasi province at the town 
of BankApura, which is the well-known Bankapur in the taluka of the same name, of which, 
however, the head-quarters town is now Shiggaon, in the Dharwar district. And there are 
the following records, plainly to be attributed to Likaditya, which I quote from ink-impres- 
sions. Two fragmentary and undated inscriptions at Sabnar, in the Bankapur taluka, refer 
themselves to the time when Kannaradéva, that is Krishna II., was reigning, and Lékayya 
was governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand. And another undated inscription at the same 
place, mentioning him by another form of his name, refers itself to the time when, during. 
the reign of that same king, Lékate®? was governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand, An 
inscription at Kunimallihalli, in the same taluka, refers itself to the time when Kannaravallaha, 
that is Krishna II., was reigning, and the Mahdsdmaniddhipati Lékate was governing the 
Banavasi twelve-thousand, and puts forward a date in the month Jyaishtha, Saka-Samvat 
818 (expired), falling in A. D. 896. Among other points, however, this record places the word 
Mahdésdmaniddhipati in such a position that it ought strictly to apply to Kannaravallaha, rather 
than to Lékate, and connects with the Saka year a samivatsara the name of which it presents in 
the unmeaningform of Banu? And itis, therefore, not certain that the record is genuine, or 
even that the date is authentic.54 


An inscription which is at either Kuléntr or Kanakapur, in the Karajgi taluka, and which 
also I quote from an ink-impression, refers itself to the time when Akélavarsha, that is 
Krishna II., was reigning, and a certain Rajati, that is Rajaditya, was governing the 
Banavasi nad, and presents the date of the Prabhava saivaisara, Saka-Samhvat 829 (expired), 
= A, D. 907-908, without any further details, Whether, however, this Rajati-Rajaditya was 
a member of the Muknila or Chellakétana family, is not yet known. 


After this, we have a second Bankéya, belonging most probably to the Makula or Chella~ 
kétana family. At Bisanhalli, in the BahkApur taluka, there was obtained a stone inscription, 
now stored in the kachéri at Shiggaon, which supplies the following information.*® The record 
refers itself to the time when Nityavarsha, that is Indra IIL, was reigning, and, — tat- 
pa[da}padm-dpajivi samadhigatapaticha[mahsabda]-mahigama[ntath Chella]kéta[nam] [about 
thirty cksharas illegible or doubtfal] srtmat Bathkéy-arasa[r=Bbanava |si-mandala-mivatti[r|- 


52 T have previously given this form of the name as Lokade; see Dyn. Kan, Distrs. p. 411, note 3. In the 
ink-impressions of the records there mentioned, the third syllable is not very clear. But, in the ink-impression of 
this Sabu inscription, it is quite distinctly te, with the lingual ?. 

53 Saka-Samnvat 818 current was the Bakshasa saiwvatsara ; and 8.-S. 818 expired was the Anala sarvatsarc. 
The Chitrabhiinu saheetsara was §.-8. 784 or 843 expired; and the Svabh4nu sarkvatsara was 8.-S. 785 or 844. 
expired. 

64 At Addr, in the Hingal taluka, there is an inscription which is dated on Sémavara, coupled with the four-- 
teenth titht of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the Raktaékshiu samvatsara, Saka-Sathvat 826 (expired), corre- 
sponding to Monday, 2nd April, A. D. 904, on which day the cizhi ended at about 3 hrs. 28 min. after mean sunrise 
(for Ujjain). The record refers itself to the time when Akdlavarsha, that is Krishna Il, was reigning, and when 
2 Mahisimanta, whom it describes as Chellapatd-vasiis-ddbhava, — read Chellapatika-vars-ddbhava, —was govern- 
ing (the) Banavasi (province). The genuineness of this record, also, is not quite certain. And, whereas I have 
previously read the name of the Afahdsdmanta as Lékadeyarasa (see Dyn, Kan, Distrs, p. 411, note 3), in the 
ink-impression before me it looks more like Pemkuteyarasa, 

55 Tha original has suffered a good deal of damage. Anda better ink-impression might be made, than the- 
one from which I quote. However, in the ink-impression which I have, the details that I give can be read quite 
distinctly and unmistakably ; except, of course, the aksharas which I place in square brackets. 


OE 
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ch{chajsiramuman=ilutt-ire, — “while his feudatory, the Mahdsamania who has attained 
the paichamahdsabda, he who has the [chella]kéta{ma]-banner,. . . . , the illustrious 
Bankéyarasa, is governing the [Banava4]si thirty -two-thousand province.’? And it isdated.— 
Saka-bhipala-[ha]]-Akrinta-samvatsara-fatamgal=eniu nara nilvatt-ondaneya . . . 1 1 
gamvatsar- -intarggata-MAgha-su(Su)ddhe-padivamum = Adityavaramu[m =uttaraya jna-samkrantly- 
andu,—‘‘(on) the first day of the bright fortnight of (the month) Magha in the . . a os 
saivatsara which is the eight hundred and forty-first (yezr of) the ceuturies of years gone by from 
the time (or of the era) of the Saka king (or kings), and (on) Sunday, at the time of the [winter] 
solstice.’ The date of this record is not altogether satisfactory. In the first place, the name of 
the saeatsara is hopelessly illegibie in the ink-impression, and probably in the original also. 
And, in the second place, the winter solstice is erroneously connected, or the celebration of it is 
apparently erroneously connected, with a day in the bright fortnight of Migha. Other instances, 
however, might be cited, of dates which connect the winter solstice with impossible days and 
months. And, for the rest, the details work ont satisfactorily. Thus, with the Saka year 84] current, 
the winter solstice, as represented by the Makarasaiikrantior entrance of the sun into Capricornus, 
occurred at 3 hrs, 28 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) on Wednesday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 918, and the e’thi Magha Sukla 1 began at about 1 hr. 46 min. on Tuesday, 5th Jannary, 
A. D. 919, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all. But, with the Saka year 841 expired, 
the winter solstice occurred at 9 hrs. 40 min. on Thursday, 23rd December, and Magha sukla 1 
ended atabout 7 hrs. 39 min, on Sunday, 26th December, A. D. 919. There remainsthe point 
that this result overlaps, by no less than a year, the date put forward for Gévinda IV., son and 
successor of Indra II]., in the Dandapur inscription,*® That record refers itself to the reign of 
Prabhitavarsha-(Gévinda IV.)}. It is dated ‘‘ when the vear eight hundred and forty (of) the 
times of the Sakas was coming to an end, while (¢he suhvatsara) which is publicly known by the 
name Pramathin was current, at the time of the sahkramana when the sun comes to Makara, 
ona ttthi of the month Pausha which came coincidently (wth that erent). And that date was 
the 23rd December, A. D. 918, in the Pramathin sainvatsara, ‘Saka-Samvat 840 expired. On the 
other hand, the characters, engraving, and language of the Bisanhalli inscription mark it as 
a thoroughly genuine record ; and the Dandipur record omits to specify the exact ¢#th¢ and the 
week-day of the solstice mentioned in it. And I entertain no doubt that the Bisanhalli record 
puts forward a genuine and authentic date, in December, A. D. 919, for Indra III. and the 
Bankéya who was his fendatory, and that the probable explanation of the Dandapur date, is, 
that that record was drawn up some appreciable time after the grants registered in it, and that 
it puts forward in connection with Gdvinda III. an erroneous date which must now be rejected. 
In the inkimpression of the Bisanhalh record, in the word [chella]kéta[uank], while the 
syllables kéta are quite certain, the remaining syllables are very faint, and, for that reason, 
I can only say that this Bankéya most probably belonged to the Mukula or Chellakétana 
family; I cannot assert the point for certain, As regards the province which he was ruling, 
the syllable st is quite distinct and unmistakable before the word mandula; any reference to the 
well-known Nolambavidi thirty-two-thousand would be qnite ont of place in a record belonging 
to the Bankipur tiluka; and the name can only be restored as Banavasi, though the first three 
syllables are quite illegible in the ink-impression. This reccri thus refers to the Banavasi 
province as a thirty-two-thousand province. And, in very a similar way, the Konnir 
inscription speaks of it, — curiously enough, also in connection with the name of a Bankéya, — 
as a thirty-thousand province. But we know, from a large nimer of records, that the 
Banavasi province was properly a twelve-thousand province. There are, however, varions 
records which appear to treat the Sintalige thousand, the Panuthgal five-hundred, and other 
districts, as parts of ‘‘the Banavasi country.” And it must be some custom of that kind which 
accounts for the appellations put forward in the Konnir and Bisanhalli records; thongh 





—~ 


56 Vol, XII. above, p. 223; and see Ep. Znd. Vol. VIL p. 177, note 7. 
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I cannot at present indicate exactly how the number of thirty-thousand or thirty-two thousand 
might be made up. 


We pick up the Mukula orChellakétana family again, for certain, in the time of Krishna III. 
Two inscriptions at Kyisandr, in the Hangal tiluka, which again I quote from ink-impres- 
sions, refer themselves to the time when Kannaradéva, that is Krishna III., was reigning, 
and the JJahdsdmania Kali-Vitta, who is expressly described in them as Chellakétana-vatn3- 
alshava ov “born in the race of the Chellakétanas,’? was governing the Banav4si nad, and 
put forward the date. without complete details, of the Vigvavasu swhvatsura, Saka-Samvat 868 
(current), = A. D. 945-46. This, however, is, for the present, the latest information about the 
family that is fortheoming. And Kali-Vitta was perhaps the last member of the family who 
held the Banavisi province; for, it seems to have passed into the hands of the Maturas at some 
time about A. D. 960, as indicated in Zp. Ind. Vol. V. p. 172. 


As regards the appellation of this family, the following remarks may be made. It was 
originally taken to be Padmalaya, from what was then understood to be the meaning of the 
passage in the Pragasti of the Uitarapurdna, when that first came to notice.” And, in the same 
way, Dr. Bhandarkar, also, took it to be Padmalaya,®® when he published the prasgas¢i in full, 
and gave usa better reading of the verses in which we are interested. But the name is 
distinctly given as Mukula kula in line 17 of the Konnir inscription. And, as has been 
indicated by Professor Kielhorn,® it is so presented in also the prasasé: of the Uttarapurdna., 
The text there runs: — Padm-dAlaya-Mukula-kula-pravikisaka-sat-pratipa-tata-mahasi srimati 
Lokadityé pradhvasta-vitata?-satru-samtamasé |) Chellapataké Chelladhvaj-Anujé Chellakétana- 
tandjé, &c. And we can see, now, that, speaking of Chellapataéka-Lék&ditya, younger brother of 
Chelladhvaja, and son of Chellakétana, it seeks to describe him as ‘the illustrious Lokaditya, 
who, like the glorious sun of the world, is possessed of an excellent warmth and diffused 
splendour which causes to expand the cluster of buds, nestling in the water-lily (blooming in the 
day-time), which is the family of the Mukulas, sheltering in Fortune, and who has utterly 
destroyed the widely spread dense darkness which is his enemies.” The real appellation of the 
family was, therefore, ‘‘the family of the Mukulas, or the Mukula family.”? But the 
Kyasantir records, quoted in the preceding paragraph, distinctly shew that, from the name of 
the banner belonging to it, it came to be also known as “‘the race of the Chellakétanas, or 
the Chéllakétana race,’’ as which it has on previous occasions been referred to by me. 


We have the name of the banner, which became the secondary name of the family, in two 
forms, chellakétana and sellakétana, At first, only the form chellakétana was known; and 
the explanation was put forward by Mr. K. B. Pathak that it means ‘cloth-bannered,®! from 
a supposed connection between the first component, chella, and the Sanskrit chéla, ‘cloth, 
clothes, garment,’ which appears in Kanarese as sele, ‘cloth. In line 19 of the Konnér 
inscription, however, we have the form sellakétana. In connection with it, Professor Kielhorn 
has pointed out that we have in Sanskrit séia, sella,in the sense of a ‘kind of weapon,’ and in 
Kanarese salleha, selleha, as corruptions of the Sanskrit galya, ‘a dart, a javelin, a spear tipped 
with iron, a pike,’ &ce., and also galle, gell2, as other corruptions of galya.£2 And, in view of the 
Frequent interchange of ch and s in the Kanarese country, there can be uo doubt that we find the 
real meaning of chellakéiana through the form sél/ekétana, and that the word mean Ss, as suggested 


5? See Vol. XII. above, p. 217 a. 

59 See Hp. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 28, note 1. 

60 The metre is faulty here, It van be set right by reading pratata, which is suggested to me by a comparison 
of this reading with the prathita which is given in Vol. XII. above, p. 27a. 

8! See Jour. Bo. Br. R. ds. Soc, Vol. XVII. p. 223; and, more recently, id. Vol, XX. p. ol, note 47 a. The 
mistake seems to be based on the ocourrence of the word vastra in the Adixurina, 22, 219, in the passage which 


explains the term pélikétana, pdliddvaja (see Vol. XIV. above, p. 104). Iam inclined to think that vasira there ia 
@ eorrupt reading for <astra. 


62 See Hp. Ind. Vol. VI. p, 28, note 1, 


%8 See his Repert on Sanskyit Manuscripts for 1883-8, p. 120, 
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by him, ‘a javelin-banner.’ Professor Kielhorn has already quoted, in the same place, from the 
Kaépadwanaj plates of A. D. 910-11, the proper name Sellavidyadhara, and the corrupt beeen 
in the verse which presents it and offers to account for it, selulldlitapdnitapdnindg, which he has 
explained as standing for sella-ldl¢ta-pdnind, —- “ Sellavidyadhara, whose Hand is fondled by the 
javelin.” And he has cited, from the Sahgamnér plates of A. D. 1000, the biruda, applied to the 
Yadava prince Bhillama IT. of the S€una country, Sellavidega, which, I should say, means “ he 
who throws, or wields, the javelin.” To this I may add that an inscription of A. D. 1189, at Muttagi 
in the Bigewadi taluka, Bijapur district, describes the Dévagiri-Yidava king Bhillama as ahiverdua: 
urah-sellam, which may be appropriately rendered by ‘* @ javelin to (perce) the breasts of hostile 
kings.” It remains to be added that, while the pragast? of the UVé/arapurdna certainly presents the 
words Chelladhvaja and Chellakétana as proper names, and perhaps also presents Chellapatika as 
a second proper name of Lékaditya, rather than as an adjective qualifying his name, the Konnir 
inscription presents the form Sellakétana in such a way that, though it may certainly be taken as 
a second name of Bankéya, it might also be rendered as an adjective meaning ‘“‘he who has the 
sellakétana or javelin-banner.” But, in line 4 f, of the Nidagundi inscription, the word chellakétana 
is plainly used to denote the banner itself. 


AN INDEPENDENT HINDU VIEW OF BUDDHIST CHRONOLOGY. 


BY P, C, MUKHARJI, 
Late Assistant to the Director-General of Archevlogy. 


Sous Orientalists, from Sir William Jones in the XVIIth century to the late Professor 
Max Miiller, have assumed that the Sandracottus, who defeated Seleacus Nicator in about 
810B.C., was the same Chandragupta, who, according to the Buddhistic and Jaina chronicles, 
founded the Maurya dynasty in 163 A. B. and 155 A. V. (380 and 372 B.C.) But since this 
assumption involves a difficulty of about 66 years, they have, — I should say rather 
arbitrarily, — reduced the date of the Buddha’s Parinirvana (death) from 543 to 477 B.C. Other 
Orientalists, however, do not agree with them ; — each arriving at results, varying with all others, 
Thus Professor Westergaard says 868; Professor Kern, 880; Professor Rhys Davids, 412; 
Mr. A. F. Carter, 483 B. C. And so a sea of confusion has been created by the rejection of the 
simple and traditional era of Sakya Simha. I was therefore bewildered, and met with a great 
deal of difficulty in arranging and reconciling the historical facts I gathered, while writing 
the final Report on my excavations on the sites of the ancient Pitaliputra in 1897-98, 


This difficulty induced me to study on my own lines and to find out for myself 
who really was the Sandracottus of the Greeks. First I checked the Buddhistic chronology 
of Burmah with that of Ceylon, — and the dynastic with that of the patriarchs; — and then 
again I compared these with the Jaina dates of the three kings, Nanda, Chandragupta, and 
Samprati, and the Jaina patriarchs. In this way, I found a remarkable agreement between 
allof them. Taking for granted the year 543 B. C. as the starting date of the Parinirvana, 
I noted 214 A. B. (Anno Buddha) from the Southern (Singhalese}, and 234 from the 
Northern (Tibetan) source,! as the year when Bindusdra died, and Aséka usurped the throne 
of Pataliputra. Since this difference of 20 years is explained away by noting the fact that 
the Northern Buddhists calculate from Buddha’s Nirvéna and not Partntrvana, which occurred 
20 or rather 21 years afterwards, I came to know that there is no actual difference between 
the Northern and the Southern dates as, regards the death of the Buddha, 


eterna LL 
1 Bockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 138, 
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The Date of the Buddha. 


Before I discuss in detail the period of Akéka the Great, whom I identify with the 
Grecian Sandracottus, the date of Gautama Buddha himself needs to be looked to afresh, 
Bishop Bigandet, in his Life of Buddha from the Burmese sources,” records the following dates 
of Sakya Simha in an era, which was commenced by “Anjana, king of Dewaha,” on Sunday, 
New Moon, in the month of Tabaung (March), when 8640 years known as Kaudza? had 
expired :— 


(1) Conception on the fall moon of July-August,—Uttarathén in 67 Anjana Era,‘ 7.¢., 30th 
night of the month of Uttarashara, which is the 15th day of the 5th Chinese month, according 
to the Mahdsthavira School. 


(2) Birth, — in 68 (48 — Tibetan). Friday, Withaka, waxing moon of May,®+.¢ , 8th day 
of the 2nd half of Vaisikha, which corresponds with the 8th day of the 8rd month (Chinese).7 


(3) Great Renunciation, in 97 A. E., Monday, full moon of July, Uttarathén.8 
(4) Attainment of Buddhahood, 103 A. E., Wednesday, full moon of Katsén (Withaka). 


(5) Nirvana (127 A, E. = 563 B. C.). 


(6) Parinirvana (death), 148 A. E., Tuesday, full moon of Katsén. J. ¢., the Parinirvana, 
according to general tradition, occurred on 15th of the 2nd half of Vaisdkha= 15th of 8rd month 
with us. Butthe Sarvastavidins say, the 8th of the 2nd half of Kartika = 8th of the 9th 
month with us. Different Schools calculate variously from the date of Buddha; some say 
1200 years and more ; others, 1800 and more; others, 1500 and more; others more than 900, 
but less than 1000 years have passed.1° 


From the era ‘‘Anno Buddhas,” now current in Ceylon, Bormah and Siam, we find 
that 1898 A. D. corresponds with 2441 A. B., which shows that the Buddhists of the Southern 
School calculated the Parinirvana Era from B. C. 543. The Tibetans possess certain dates, as 
564 B. C. for the Nirvana and 548 for the Parinirvana, which were erroneously quoted by 
Ksoma Korosi as 576 and 546, and which strengthen the initial date of the sacred era of the 
Southern sect. Besides these, two dates in the Kaliyuga, viz., 2544 and 2565 according to the 
Sauramana (solar calculation), have been found for the two events, abovementioned in the 
Tibetan Scriptures. Now, since a solar year (Saurmana) consists of 365 days, 15 gha., 31 vi, 
and a Bithaspatya-mana (Jupiter’s year) of 361 days, 11 gha., which appears to have been 
current in Magadha, the difference of six years is easily explained away by the excess of the 
solar year of 4 days, 4 gha., 31 vt. ; that is to say, Buddha attained Nirvana in 2550, and 
Parinirvana in 2571 Brihaspatya, or ordinary Kaliyuga, which two figures, in the Christian era, 
are easily converted to B. C. 564 and 543, 


The repetition of the several chronological statements in the different chapters of the 
Dipavamsa and Mahavathsa, the two well-known Singhalese chronicles, — which betray little 
differences, — prove that they are traditional records, compiled from various sources, and hence 
support one another. From them I have compiled three chronological lists, shown below, 


2 Life and Legend of Gaudama, Vol. IL. pp. 71-73, % Bigandet’s Gaudama, Vol. I. p. 18. 

* Month Aisala = Ashéra, Uttarathién. — §. Hardy. 15th Sukla Paksha, Piishya constellation ; Lalita Vistéra, 

6 The other schools fix it on 23rd day of the month, which is the 8th of the 5th Chinese month.—Beal’s Western 
World, Yol. II. p. 15, and Life, p. 95. 

® Tuesday, full moon, Wesak, Nakat Wisa.— S, Hardy. 

? The Sthaviras say 15th of the 2nd half of the same month, corresponding with the 15th of the 3rd month with 
the Chinese. — Beal’s Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p. 24. 

s Full moon, Aisala, Uttarasala, —S. Hardy. Pushya constellation ; Lalita Vistéra. 

* Five Years of Theosophy. 20 Beal’s Western World, Vol. II. p. 88. 
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in which all the dates given by the chronicles are entered for easy comparison and reference, 
so that their value may at once be seen : — 
Magadha Kings. 





















































rr Oren, een 
Singhalese. | Burmese. | Tibetan, | ‘423 eee of ee 
1 | Ajatagatran ww, wl 8 BB [ 8 BBY cee | sees | 88 551 
9 | Udeyabhadra .. | 25 A.B.| 25 A.B. Q7A.Bl w.. | 16 519 
3 Anurnddha .. 1) 40 4 | 40 ow [over | oo wee | — 8 | 508 
Munda at Pataliputra... : AQ. ge cewetee eSited Ol, daeees | are 
4 | Naégadasa we = 48 ALB} 58? ,, ceaeee vessas | — LO—24?| 490 
Interregnum. 
5 | Sisunéga (Nanda) ...| 72 A.B,| 63 A.B.| 684.By) ou... foe 10 ! 480 
6 | Kalistka ju. asl OO agg | ae ere 60 A.V, — 28 | 463 
Vaisali Council cl eeeee | 202g, (TIO AL BI cases | cnsees ! 44] 
7 | His ten sons... sel 118 A. Bel 409 ay: fo -wsceen OL cots — 83 434: 
— Arya Convention ..[ 0. | 187 0, [ISTALB  ceeee | caeeee sean 
8 | Ugraséna and eight 
brothers = .. ws] cana 142 Cy, eeeeas saseae | 22 es 
9 | Chandragupta .. ...| 168 A, B.| 163, we.,, jLOSA.V, 24. 880 
10 | Vindusira es a 187) ag 1 ABP 45 venous oe 27 856 
11 | Agdka ... 4. — -.-| 214 or 218) 214 or 218284 A,B)... 37 329—5 
12 | Samprati 255 230. 1). -cacwes QBS AL Vil ccncee 292 
Sthaviras. 
Ordination. | Death. 
me Viaa.p, | Méssdha rornal | Coylon zomnal | Ta AB. | Regnal your vet 
Upali nue] wee | teteee fis sans 30 | Udayabhadra6 |. 30 


Dasaka ... 16 | Ajatasatrn—24 | Vijaya —16. 80 | Sisuniga — 8 50 
Sounaka ... 58 | Nigadésa —10 |Panduraja 20. 124 | Nanda 6 (9). 44 


Siggava ...| 100 Kalagika -—10 |Interreg- Chandra- 

and 4 month. num 113) 176 gupta 14, 52 (55) 
Tissa | 164 | Chandragupta2 |Pakunda 53. 244 | Asika —26. 68 
Mahindra... 224 | Asdka — 6. or 284 | Uttiya of 


Ceylon 6, 40 








284 (287) 


nn ree rec er renee ammeter ene eee 
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The Ceylon Dynasty (RAjavali). 
A. B, B. C. Reigit, 


Vijaya ... ss Ses was bes ae ee 1 548 88 
Upatissa... 9 ce eee rete tee YF 505 1 
Panduvasa = ese a viel aes we. 938 504 30 
Abhaya re Ce oe a ee 474 20 
Interregnum ... see a ee .-. 89 454 17 
Pandukabbaya ... 9-2. eee wee ..- 106 437 57 
Ganatissa ee ove se Jes aes wes | ae 389 18 
Mutasiva — ae didi - ose ie chee 367 60 
Devanu-piya-Tissa, 17} of Asdka’s reign...  o.. 288 307 40 
Uttiya ... i Sate en ee ae ee 278 267 


List of Sthaviras (Vinaya Chiefs). 
Years, 8B.C. 


Upali re sais eee sia aes wig eae -. 1 = 548 
Dasaka ss «a. ave see sie aes weg ae sc. OO: Se. 518 
Saunaka ... ah is oe aes nee ban . 80 = 513 
Siggava ss. ae bac Nes Sve, pe se .. 124 = 419 
Tissa age eae bas _ ‘es he 566 . 176 = 867 
Mahéndra ... bug soe ese sue na a we 244 == 299 
Dies in 8th year of Uttiya’s reign wis ase sei ... 234 = 259 


It will thus be seen, that there isa remarkable agreement between all the lists shown 
above. The slight differences in the list of Magadha kings, between the Singhalese and the 
Burmese records, as also that of the Jainas, prove beyond the possibility of any doubt, that the 
trne date must be a mean between the varying ones. According to the Singhalese records: 
Sisunaga ascended the throne in 72 A. B.; but according to the Tibetan and Burmese 
authorities, the date was 63 A. B., which appears to be correct, that is, 480 B.C. Aceording 
to the Jainas, Nanda usurped the throne in 60 A. V., equivalent to 467 B. C., which shows 
that this Nanda was the Buddhistic Kilaédka, who succeeded his father in 463 B. C., 
a difference of only 4 years. According to the Buddhists, Chandragupta usurped the Magadha 
throne in 163 A.B. = 380 B.C. ; and according to the Jainas,in 155 A. V. = 527-—155 = 372 
B. C., a difference of only 8 years. According to the Lhamas of Tibet, ASdka usurped the 
throne in 234 Nirvana Era (not Parinirvana), from which deducting 20, we get 214 A. B. 
(829 B, C.), the year, when Bindusara, his father, died, according to the testimony of the 
southern Buddhists, Aséka’s coronation was held in 218 A, B. = 325 B.C. ; and after a reign 
of 37 years, died in 292 B. C., when his grandson Samprdti (Sambadi, Tibetan) ascended the 
throne. According to the Jainas, Samprati ascended the throne in 235 A. V. = (527 — 2385) = 
292 B. C., showing no difference between the two dates. The slight differences in the other 
cases show that they were not derived from one source, and hence prove, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the true dates must be very close to the traditional ones. And so one cannot 
throw forward Atéka, Chandragupta, and Buddha by about 66 years. 


The Parinirvana-date of Buddha in B.C. 543 is proved also by the synchronism of 
Mahavira, the 24th Tirthamkara of the Jainas, who was coitemporary with him. And both 
flourished during the reigns of Bimbiséra-Srénika and Ajatagatru-Kunika. Now Mahavira 
died in 527 B, C., which date is arrived at by the Eras of Vikramaditya and Salivahana, the 
Sathvat and Sika, which, according to the Syétamvaras and Digamvaras, the two chief sects 
of the Jainas, respectively commenced from 470 and 605 A.V. (Anno Vira); that is to say, 
after the death of Mahavira. I assume as usual that the Saheat commenced in B.C. 57, and the 


Séka in 78 A. D.; and so 470 + 57 and 605 — 78 yield B. C. 527, as the date of the death of 
Mahévira. 
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Asdéka I., the Nanda. 


Owing to some misconception, most scholars have been led to the denial of two A&dkas,— 
one of the Nanda, and the other of the Maurya, Dynasty. The Asoka, better known as 
"ildscka, the black Asdka, whose spiritual gnide was Upagupta, and who held the Vaisili 
Council in about 100 A. B., under Ratha, cannot be the same person, who was crowned in 
A. B. 218, and who convened the third Buddhistic Council at Pataliputra in 285, under Tissa 
Mogaliputra, the patriarch, whose date is given from 176 to 244 A.B. Abdéka is expressly said 
to be the son of Sisunaéga, who was elected king of Magadha by the nobles of Pa&taliputra, and 
was called the immediate predecessor of the Nandas.! This ancient chronicle records, thai in 
the llth year of Kalaséka’s reign, and in the 12th of the interregnum of Ceylon, Sannaka, the 
third patriarch of the Buddhistie church, was 40 years old after his initiation as priest, when 
Siggava received upasaiipadd (ordination). Now, calculating from 16 A. B., the 24th of 
Ajatagatru’s reign, when Dasaka was initiated into the order, who, in his turn, initiated 
Saunaka in his 45th year, we get 16 + £4 + 40, the number of years elapsed after the upasmipald 
of the latter, = 100 A. B., which was the llth of Kalaséka’s reign. Again, adding up the 
number of reigns of the Ceylon kings up to the 11th year of the interregnum, we get 38 + 1 
+ 30+ 20+11 = 100 years. And calculating the Magadha reigns from the 8th of Ajatagatru, 
we'get 24 + 16+ 8 + 24 + 18 + 10 = 100 years after the death of the Buddha, when the 
Vaisili Council was held.!* 


Chandragupta, the Maurya. 


The next important point to determine is the date of Chandragupta, the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty. Of him four independent dates are known: (1) the Brahmanical ; the 
Purdnas state that he ascended the throne of Magadha 100 years after the accession of the first 
Nanda. (2) the Jaina ;—from their chronicles we find that he exterminated the Nanda dynasty 
155 years after the death of Mahavira, which happened in 527 B. C. (8) Bhadravahu 
(156 —170 A. V. = 371 B. C.) was Chandragupta’s Guru, and the 8th Siri patriarch of the 
Jaina church, whose disciple and successor, Sthulabhadra (170 — 219 A. V. = 357 — 308 B. C.), 
was the son of Sakatila. Sakatéla was the minister of the ninth Nanda (Dhana Nanda); an 
important synchronism, which has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars. These facts fix the 
inauguration of Chandragupta’s reign in about 872 B.C. (4) From the Baddhistic sources we 
learn that in 163 A. B. (380 B. C.) Chandragupta acceded to the throne of Pataliputra. There 
is here a difference of only 8 years (380 minus 372 B. C.), a matter of no importance, which, 
instead of invalidating, rather strengthens the finding that the truth appears to lie between 
the two dates. But since the dates of the Magadha kings are given consecutively in the 
Buddhistic chronicles, and but fragmentarily in the Jaina, 380 B.C. appears to be the more 
reliable date for Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. 


In the Dipavansa} it will be observed that the 2nd year of Chandragupta’s reign was the 
58th of Pakundaka’s of Ceylon, when Tissa, the son of Mogali, was initiated by Siggava in 
the 64th year after the latter’s upasaiipadd. The same fact is repeated on the very next page, 
so that there is no doubt as to any clerical or traditional mistake, — especially so, when it is 
added that Siggava, the Sthavira, the head of the Buddhistic church, died in the 14th year of 
Chandragupta’s reign, when he was 76 years old, that is, 12 years after Tissa’s upasmipadd. 
Calenlating as in the case of Aséka I, by referring to the Tables, we find that the 2nd year of 
Chandragupta was 164 A.B. = (24 + 16 + 8 + 24 + 18 + 28 + 22 + 22 + 2 Magadha 
regnal dates) = (88 + 1 4+ 30 + 20417 + 58 Ceylon regnal dates) = (16 + 44 + 40 + 64 
patriarchal years of Vinaya Chiefship). Thus the year 168 A. B. as the year of the accession 
of the founder of the Maurya dynasty to the throne of Pataliputra is established beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, which cannot on any theory be reduced. 


nc a marine erammmen annem tem heamesteh mama mmmmsstummmmann eee a cc aaa aaa aaa asain aacaaacasaaaasaadaaaaaaaaaasaaaaasaaaaacssaaaasa acacia asaaaaata 
1 Ses Chap. V., Dipavarisa. 1% See the Chronological Tables given above. 1% Trans. by Prof. Oldenberg, p. 143. 
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From these independent and very closely concurrent testimonies of the Brihmanas, the 
Bauddhas, and the Jainas, the date of Chandragupta is thus conclusively and without doubt 
found to be 60 years before 320 or 315 B. C., to which latter date European scholars try to 
reduce it arbitrarily and without sufficient reason, from a so-called Greek synchronism, as 
recorded by Justin, Strabo, and other Greek authors, who, quoting the fragmentary and 
somewhat fabulous accounts of Megasthenes, record of Sandracyptus or Sandracotius ag 
once visiting Alexander the Great in his camp, and then defeating Seleucus Nicator in about 
310 B. ©., and expelling the Greeks from the Punjab, which Chandragupia is never proved to 
have visited. 


Abéka II. — The Maurya, the Sandracottus of the Greeks. 
That the age of Aséka II. cannot be reduced by abont 66 years is evident from the 


several dates, recorded in the different chronicles of the Jainas, the Brahmanas, and the 
Bazddhas of the southern and northern schools. The Jainas recordin the Partsistha-parvan, that 
Samprati, the disciple of Suhastin (219 — 265 A. V. = 308 — 262 B. C.), ascended the throne 
of Pataliputra in 285 A, V., that is, 292 B. C., when Aséka Sri died. Adding 37 years to 292 
B. C., we get 329 B. C., exactly the year when Aséka usurped the throne. For the Dipavansa 
records that Agséka was crowned in 218 A, B., four years after his father died, that is, in 325 
B.C. The Tibetans also say! that Asdka ascended the throne in 234 A. B. Nirvana era, not 
Parinirvana, Deducting 20 years from it, we get 214, precisely the date when Vindusara died. 
According to the Buddhists, the period between the accession of Bimbisdra and the end of 
Asoka’s reign was really 311 years, not 375, as Professor Duncker calculates. Professor 
Duncker notes, in his History of Antiquity, that according to the Buddhists, the interval 
between Bimbisara’s accession and Aséka’s death was 375 years; while according to the 
Vdéyu Purdna it was 378 years,a difference of only 3 years. Bimbisdra ascended the throne 
in 603 B. C., 15 years before the attainment of Buddhahood by Siddhartha at Uravilva, near 
Gaya, in 103 Anjana Era = 588 B. C., and Asdka died at the age of 82 in 251 A. B., that is, 
292 B,C. The interval therefore amounts to exactly 311 years. 


In 236 A. B., Devanupiya Tissa was crowned king of Ceylon, when Agéka was reigning 
in his 18th year, after 58 years of the reign of Mutaésiva, who became king in the 14th year 
of Chandragupta, These figures are further checked by the statement that Mahindra received 
initiation from Tissa Mégaliputra, then 66 years old from his upasanpadd, and in the 6th year 
of Asdka’s reign, and in the 48th of Mutagiva’s, Calculating by adding up the reigns of the 
Magadha and Ceylon kings, and the duration of the patriarchate, in the way I did before 
in the cases of Kilagdka and Chandragupta, we find that the 6th year of Agdka’s reign was 
224 A.B. by the chronological equation of 63 of the Patricide dynasty + 100 of the Nandas + 
61 of Mauryas = 224 of the Migadha kings; = 106 up to end of the interregnum + 118 down 
to 48th year of Mutasiva = 224 of the Ceylon kings; = 16 + 44 + 39 + 60 + 65 = 294 
upasampadé, duration of the Sthaviras.5 It will thus be seen that these chronological equations 
check one another ; and the date of Addka’s coronation was 218 A, B. is therefore established 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, 


In the face of the facts and figures, above mentioned, there cannot be any doubt that 
ABéka ascended the throne between 329 and 325 B.C. He cannot therefore be ppshed 
forward by 66 or 70 years on the assumption that Sandracotius was Chandragupta, the first 
Maurya emperor ; and because Priyadarsi is said to have mentioned, in a few Inscriptions, the 
so-called five contemporary kings of Greece. I doubt that the inscriptions, in which the Yéna 
Kings are mentioned, were ever published by Asdka II. They were most probably issued by 
Bee a es 


4 See Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, chapter on the “ History of Bod-yul.” 
18 See Chronological Tables above. 
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Samprati, his grandson, who, becoming the patron of the Jaina church, followed the example 
of his grandfather, by issuing the rock-edicts, 











Now since the Grecian Sandracottus synchronizes with Aééka, who was once deputed by 
Bindusira to Taxila to quell a rebellion, we can safely identify him with the latter. For 
Chandragupta, literally the moon-protected, appears to be a title, just like the one we 
have in the Gupta dynasty, The Rédjivali-Kathé records that Kunala, Agdka’s son, had the 
title of Chandragupta; and in the Tibetan tradition we find that several kings of the Maurya 
dynasty had this surname. 


I need not enter into the controversy of the so-called ilentity of Priyadarsi of the pillar 
and rock-edicts with A&déka in this brief paper. But I may remark that there are great 
differences in the incidents in the lives of the two kings, Firstly, why should not the author 
of the edicts proclaim them in his well-known name of Agdka, which is not found in even one 

instance? The first (Cpdésaka) conversion of king Priyadarsi occurred in the 9th year after his 
coronation ; while in the case of Agdéka, it was in his fourth regnal year. Priyadarsi undertook 
his dharma-ydtré to the Migadha Samgha (religions assembly), being hig second conversion, in 
the 11th year of his reign; while Aséka received Mogaliputra and held the Third Buddhistic 
Council in his 17th regnal year, and altogether retired from the world and became an ascetic 
in the 35th year, two years before he died. Aégéka appears as a Buddhist; while Priyadarsi 
was equally respectful towards the Sarmanas and the Brabmanas. No Orientalist has yet 
proved that Priyadarsi was @ proper name and not a title, monopolized by the Maurya emperor 
Aséka alone. I need not go further into details, but conclude with stating my strong 
conviction that the Pillar-edicts belonged to Aédka, and the Rock-edicts to Samprati, who was 
contemporary with the five Yéna Kings, of the then divided Greek empire. 





TIBLTAN AFFINITIES OF THE LICHCHHAVIS., 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., LC.8, (Rerp.), 


Aut students of ancient Indian history are familiar with the name of the Lichchhavis, 
the ruling tribe or clan in the Vrijji country, of which Vaisdli was the capital. Several 
facts indicate a close connection between Tibet and the Lichchhavis, and give probability 
to the theory that the Lichchhavis were really a Tibetan tribe which settled in the 
plains during prehistoric times. 

According to one tradition the first Tibetan monarch was descended from Prasénajit, 
king of Kosala, the contemporary and friend of Gautama Buddha. According to another 
form of the legend, the Sakya race, to which the Buddba belonged, was divided into three 
branches, represented respectively by ‘Sikyamuni, or Gantama Buddha, Saékya the Lichchhavi, 
and Sakya the mountaineer ~ Sikya the Lichchhavi being the progenitor of the Tibetan kings. 
But, as Mr. Rockhill (The Liye of the Bu:tdha, p. 203) points out, legends of this kind have 
little value. 

Much more significant are the undoubted similaritiss between the customs of the 
Tibetans and those of the Lichchhavis, which are recorded in the important matters of 
sepulture and judicial procedure. 

The horrible custom of exposing the dead to be devoured by wild animals was 
common to Vaisih and Tibet. When the Bodhisattva (Gautama) was at Vaisili, he is 
related to have observed a cemetery under a clump of trees and to have questioned the 
Rishis, who explained:— . 

‘Tn that place the corpses of men are exposed to be devoured by the birds; and there also 
they collect and pile up the white bones cf dead persons, as you perceive; they burn corpses 
there also, and preserve the bones in heaps. They hang dead bodies also from the trees ; 
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there are others buried there, such as have been slain or pat to death by their relatives, 
dreading lest they should come to life again; whilst others are left there upon the ground, 
that they may return, if possible, to their former homes.”! Whatever obscurity may exist in 
this passage, it certainly proves a helief that the ancient inhabitants of VaisAli disposed 
of their dead sometimes by exposure, sometimes by cremation, and sometimes by burial, 
The tradition is supported by the discoveries made at prehistoric cemeteries in other parts of 
India which disclose very various methods of disposing of the dead. The corpses hung to the 
trees may have been so treated for the purpose of desiccation, and subsequent dismemberment, 


The practice of exposure of the dead seems to have extended beyond the Lichchhayi 
country and to have survived in Magadha as late as A. D. 400. Fi-hien says that at 
Rijagriha, near the old city, “north of the yihira two or three le there was the Smasinam, 
which name means in Chinese, ‘the field of graves into which the dead are thrown.’ The 
contemptuous phrase can hardly refer to ordjnary burial,’””2 


The prevalence of the practice of exposure of the dead in Tibet is well known according 
to Balfour’s summary of travellers’ accounts (Cyclop, s, v. Tibet), “In Tibet, where the dead are 
not burned or buried, but are exposed on high places to be devoured by vultures . . . the 
bodies of the wealthy are carefully disposed of ; they are carried in a litter to the top of a hill set 
apart for the purpose, the flesh cut in pieces, the skull and bones pounded in a mortar; and 
when all is ready a smoke is raised to attract the vultures, who collect in thousands to eat it up. 


‘*The sovereign Lamas are, however, deposited entire in shrines prepared for their remains, 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
the inferior Lamas are usually burned, and their ashes preserved in little metallic idols, 
to which places are assigned in their sacred cabinets, Ordinary persons are treated with 
less ceremony : some are carried to lofty eminences, where they are left to be devoured by 
ravens, kites, and other carnivorous animals, But they also have places surrounded by walls 
where the dead are placed.” 

The last statement seems to refer to an enclosure like the gmasdnam at Rajagriha. 


It will be observed that in Tibet, as at Vaisali, cremation, burial, and exposure ate all 
practised. Similarly, the Mongols are said to dispose of their dead in all these three ways. 

Mr. Rockhill (/. 2. A, S. 1891, p. 231) gives farther interesting particulars of the repul- 
sive Tibetan customs :— ‘ Funerals——When a death occurs in Tibet, the corpse is tied up with 
ropes, the face being put between the knees and the hands stuck behind the legs. The body is 
wrapped in the every-day clothes of the deceased and put in a raw hide bag. The men and 
women, having lamented in common over their loss, suspend the corpse by means of ropes 
from the rafters’ . . , . A few days later on the corpse is carried to the corpse-cutiers’ 
place, when it is tied to a post, and the flesh cut off and given to dogs to eat. This is called 
4 ‘terrestrial burial.’ The bones are crushed inastone mortar, mixed with meal and parched 
grain, made into balls, and also given to the dogs or thrown to vultures, and this latter mode of 
disposing of them is called ‘a celestial burial.’ Both these methods are considered highly 
desirable . . . . . . Whe poor dead are buried in the water, the corpse being simply 
thrown init. This is not an esteemed mode of burial. The hodies of lamas are burnt and 
cairns (660 or dobong) erected over their remains.” 

But in the case of specially holy Lamas the body, after the flesh has dried upon the 
bones, is wrapped in silk and deposited ina mausoleum. At Lhasa dead bodies are thrown 
in @ grove called the ‘Cold Forest,’ which recalls the chttdvana of Buddhist books. 

_ Bo far as I know, the Tibetan practices do not survive in any part of India at the present 
day, except perhaps in remote Himalayan regions. 


1- Beal, The Romantic History of Buddha, p. 159, ~ ' " 2 Legge, The Pravels of Fa-hien, p, 84. 
* Compare the corpses hung on treesat Rajagriha, ; 
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Judicial procedure in Tibet and Vaisali offers a still more striking parallel. 

The ancient judicial system of Vaisali is expounded in the Atthakatha or commentary 
ascribed to Buddhaghosha on the Mahdparinirviina Sitra, or‘ Bookof the Great Decease,’ which 
was summarized by Turnour in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1888. The modern 
Tibetan practice is explained by Babu Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., in his article on 
‘Tibetan Jails and Criminal Punishments’ in the Proceedings of the same Society for 1894, p. 5. 
I think that the reader who peruses both accounts will agree with me that the ancient 
procedure at Vaisali is substantially identical with the modern procedure at Lhasa. 


The Atthakatha premises that the description of the administration of justice at Vaisali 
refers to ancient times. The rulers, it said, when an accused person is brought before them, 
do not dispose of the case at once, but send it to the Winichchhiya mahdmattd, who examine 
the accused, and, if they find him innocent, release him. If they decide that he has committed 
an offence, they abstain from awarding a penalty and make over the accused to the Wohkdrikd 
(persons learned in law and custom), who are authorized to discharge him, if they consider 
him innocent. The prisoner, if found guilty by the Wohdrikd, is transferred to the Sattadhard, 
who make further enquiry, and are empowered to discharge the prisoner, if they are satisfied 
of his freedom from guilt. If, however, they consider him guilty, they pass him on to the 
Atthahkilaka, ‘the eight castes or tribes,’ This tribunal, if satisfied of his guilt, passes the 
prisoner on to the Sénapati, or chief minister, who hands him over to the Upardja, or Vicegerent, 
who makes him over to the Raja. The final determination of the prisoner’s guilt or innocence 
resis with the Raja, who is bound to determine the penalty according to rules laid down in the 
code, or Pawéni pitihakdn, 

The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, namely :—~ 


(1) Arrest and production of prisoner before the ‘ rulers’ ; 

(2) Enquiry by the Winichchhiya mahdmaita ; 

(3). Do. do. Wohdrikd : 

(4) Do. do. Sattadharé ; 

(5) Do. do. Althakilaks ; 

(6) Production before the Séxapait; 

(7) Do. do. Upardja ; 

(8) Final judgment by the Raja, who is bound to follow fixed written rules in 
awarding the penalty. 

The steges in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babu Sarat Chandra Das, are exactly 
similar :— 

(1) The acensed person is arrested, and sent to the lock-up ; 

(2) He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ; 

(3) He is subjected to a mild but minute interrogation called Jamit, and his answerg 
are noted down ; 

(4) He is examined more strictly and whipped at intervals; this is called Tshan-dt ; 

(5) Ifhe makes any kind of confession, true or false, he is subjected to further 
prolonged examination, repeated whippings, and cruel tortures of various 
kinds ; 

(6) If the case is serious, and the Government becomes party, he is taken to the 
Kalons, or Ministers’ Court; a ; 

(7) This Court suggests to the Gyal-tshab (Regent), which is the highest Court of the 
country, that one of the three punishments mentioned in the decision may 
be approved of; 

(8) The sentence may be mitigated, commuted, or revised by the Dalai Lama only. 
The Regent has no power to do more than select one of the three punish- 
ments suggested by the Court of the Ministers. 
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It is impossible not to perceive the very close resemblance between this procedure and the 
ancient judicial system of Vaisdli, and itis difficult to believe that the two systems have not 
@& common origin. 

Further information about the Tibetan criminal law will be foundin Mr. Rockhill’s excel- 
lent article on “ Tibet from Chinese Sources”? (J. R. A, §., 1891, pp. 216-218), 





A CHINESE ASOKA. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Rurn.). 


In the first Minor Rock Edict, of which versions, more or less complete, exist at Ripnith, 
Sahasram, Bairit, and Siddipnura, Aséka says:— 

“Por more than two years and a half I was a lay-disciple without exerting myself 
strenuously. A period of six years, or rather more than six years, has elapsed since I joined 
the Order, and have strenuously exerted myself, and during this time the men who were, all 
dver India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, shown to be untrue.” 


When recently discussing this passage (Asika, p. 19) the only parallel to the monk- 
emperor which I could cite was that of the Jain prince, Kumérapéla Chaulukya, 
mentioned by Bihler. But Ihave since learned of the existence of a much more closely 
parallel case in China. 


In his charming work on Chinese Literaiure,? Professor Giles writes { p. 183) :— 


' “The original name of a striking character who, in A. D, 502, placed himself upon the 
throne as first Emperor of the Liang dynasty, was Hsiao Yen. 


‘He was a devont Buddhist, living upon priestly fare and taking only one meal a day ; and 
on two occasions, in 527 and 529, he actually adopted the priestly garb. He also wrote 
® Buddhist ritual in ten books. Interpreting the Buddhist commandment ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,’ in its strictest sense, he caused the sacrificial victims to be made of dough, 


‘‘The following short poem is from his pen : 


‘Trees grow, not alike, by the mound and the moat; 
Birds sing in the forest with varying note ; 
Of the fish in the river some dive and some float, 
The mountains rise high and the waters sink low, 
But the why and the wherefore we never can know,’”’ 


Some scholars have felt a difficulty in believing. that a reigning emperor could become 
a monk withont abdicating bis temporal power. With reference to the imperfectly parallel ease 
of Kumirapila, I argued that, like him, Aséka probably “undertook vows of imperfeet and 
limited obligation. It is also possible that he once, or several times, adopted the practices of 
a Buddhist mendicant friar fora few daysat a time, during which periods of retreat his ministers 
would have administered the kingdom. The Buddhist ceremony of ordination (upasampadé) 
does not convey indelible orders, or involve a life-long vow. Both in Burma and Ceylon men 
commonly enter the Order temporarily, and after a time resume civil life. Aédka could-have 
done the same, and a proceeding which is easy for am ordinary man is doubly easy for an 
emperor. A formal compliance with the rules requiring the monk to beg his bread could 
have been arranged for without difficulty within the precincts of the palace.” 


The Chinese case, in which the actual faets are recorded, establishes the validity of these 
observations, and should finally remove the doubis ef the most sceptical coneerning the 


propriety of the literal interpretation of Asika’s distinet and categorieal statement that he 
joined the Order, 


1 From the Brahmagiri-Sidd4pura text, ed, Buhler, in Z. [., Vol. III. p. 141. The words samghe upayite can 
only mean ‘ jomed the Order,’ 


2 Heinemann, 1901, 
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DIVALI-FOLEKLORE. | the lamp with the toe of his left leg, and tales 


BY B. A. GUPTH, F.Z.5. 


HoLrpays in all countries have their folklore, 
and the Divali of India is no exception. The 
greater the number of folktales, the higher the 
stage of development in the society, and the 
greater the interest we find attached to the 
evolution of the festivities. In the case of the 
Hindu Divali, I have been able to collect the 
following half dozen different folk notions :— 


I. 


Vishnu, says a priestly Brahman, apportioned 
four chief holidays between the four varnas or 
castes. The Brahmans of the alms-receiving 
class have to observe the rdkhi-purnama, or the 
full-moon day of the month of Srévan, and to 
collect money by tying the well-known rdksha or 
protecting charm to the wrists of their masters; 
and every employer will testify that they have 
not neglected this opportunity! To the Kshatriya 
or warrior caste Vishnu gave the Dasahra holiday, 
to the Vaisyas or trader caste, the Divali, 
when they are expected to worship goddess 
Lakshmi who presides over wealth, and to the 
Sddras or servile class, Phalgun or Holi, the 
filthy and indecent rowdyism of the last month 
of the Hindu Calendar. 


It, 


The second idea claims Divaéli as the day on 
which Raj& Bali was deprived of his empire 
on earth. In Maharashtra, women prepare 
effigies of Bali, either in rice-flour or cow-dung 
according to grade, worship them and repeat 
the blessing ‘‘ May all evils disappear, and Raja 
Bali’s Empire be restored [SST FIST WaT, Street 
qata tsa wart.]” There is no such worship in 
Bengal. 


It. 


It is believed that Vishnu killed Nark&sur 
or the giant of filth on the 14th day of the 
second Aévin. On this day, all Hindus bathe 
very early before sun-rise after anointing their 
bodies with many perfumed unguents and oils. 
There are two baths taken, one after the other, 
just as is done on the death of a near relation. 
After the first bath, a lamp made of rice-flour 
and an oval piece of the same stuff called mutké 
are waved round each male by some girl or 
married woman, and the fruit of the cucurbitous 
plant, chirat, is placed in front of him. He then 
crushes the fruit under his left foot, extinguishes 








the second bath. He wears a new dress and 
partakes, with his friends and relations, of the 
numerous dainties prepared for the occasion. 
This, it is said, is in celebration of the victory of 
Vishnu over the giant. 


IV. 


The fourth explanation is but a variation 
of Lakshmi-worship, in which the Bengalis 
bring home clay figures of their dreadful Kali 
and worship it in the place of the charming cen- 
sort of Vishnu, represented by heaps of Rupees 
placed in trays. They say that K4li is Lakshmt 
(Goddess of Wealth), is Saraswati (Goddess of 


Learning), and the procreative female power as 
well! 


Vv. 


The fifth idea has a historical basis. It is that 
King Vikramiaditys of Ujjain, a scion of the 
Gupta race, was crowned on this day, the 
16th of Asvin, and counted his era accordingly. 
This is thus a new year’s day. 


Vi. 


It is asserted that after his return from Lankha, 
Rama was crowned on this day! 


Taking, however, into consideration the season 
or the time of the year, one is led to suspect that 
the primitive origin of Divali has connection 
with the movement of the earth round the 
sun. That luminary passes the tula, the libra 
or the ‘balance,’ about this time and marks the 
beginning of the second half of its course. ‘He’ 
is then seen going farhter and farther from the 
Northern hemisphere, the nights become longer 
in proportion, snow begins to full on the peaks of 
the Méru or Himalaya mountains. At this time 
the desire to wish him (the sun) speedily return 
to enliven the North is natural and is possibly 
expressed in the vernacular quotation given 
above. The sign of the zodiac, libra or balance, 
may have influenced belief in the weighing of the 
harvest-products followed by “counting” the 
cash realized. Hence the joy felt by the Banias. 


We have thus (1) the desire to see the sun 
return to the land of the Aryans, and (2) the 
destruction of the giant of filth or farm-yard 
and other manure-heap, which have to be 
removed or taken away from the house, heaped 
together, worshipped, topped by a burning lamp 
and offered a coin. This is done before the early 
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bath 1s taken and has possibly some connection 
with the sowing of wheat, gram, and oil seeds. 
The crushing of the cucurbitous fruit and the 
extinguishing of the lamp waved round the face 
of the bather, perhaps, indicate the death not 
only of the giant of filth or manure, but that of 
the first season, —~ producing rice. It is said that 
this Narkasur (night-soil giant) was born of the 
goddess, Earth! So he (filth) always is! 


The third stage of evolution may be per- 
ceived in the fact that the bhddvi crop is sold 
about this time, and the ubiquitous Banid has 
reason to be proud of the wealth it brings to his 
coffers. He therefore worships Lakshmi, or his 
accumulations heaped in trays. 


Rama’s accession is a Puranic embellishment 
of the natural religion, and the Kéli-ptija is an 
innovation of the Aryans, who have systemat- 
ically been cheating the non-Aryan races of the 
East of India, in spite of their admission!’ into 
the sacred religion, in order to counteract the 
numerical strength of the Buddhists. Aryan 
Brahmans took the assistance of the non-Aryans 
when needed, but carefully kept them on the 
lower rung of the ladder by thrusting down their 
throats such irregular beliefs. They thus pre- 
served a distinct line of demarcation and sank 
the ‘converted’ Bengalis deeper in their follies 
about the worship of their local non-Aryan 
hideous deities. 


In Bengal, it is hkewise believed that the 
night of the pitris (ancestors) begins at this 
time, and that the lamps are hghted on the tops 
of poles to serve as a guide to these benighted 
souls. The shrddhas, or offerings to ancestors, 
are also performed on this day, the 30th or dark 
night of Aévin. It is this fact of the ancestors’ 
souls being overtaken by a night, which extends 
over six months, that gives life in Bengal to 
a great feast on their account, to serve them for 
half the year. 


The latest stage of the evolution need not sur- 
prise any one. It was quite possible to have 
selected for the celebration of Vikraméditya’s 
coronation a day hallowed by the sacred memory 
of a similar grand ceremony ascribed to Rama, 
whose glorious career has been the ever-enchant- 
ing and ever-inspiring theme of all Hindu poets. 


I solicit the attention of ethnographists to the 
thief points I have thus been able to disclose out 
of the multiplicity of accounts of the origin of 
the Divali, viz., the change of the season; (2) the 
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death of the rice-crop harvest ; (3) the time of 
manuring the soil for the second crop ; (4) the sun 
reaching Libra, the seventh sign of the Zodiac; 
(5) the coronation of Rama; (6) the selection of 
this coronation-day for the conventional corona- 
tion and era-making day of Vikraméditya, the 
last of the Guptas: — and I invite further details 
with comments. Crooke’s Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India gives the legend of a 
king who was visited by his fate in the form of 
a snake that saved him from death by forging 
the figure ‘70’ in the place of the ‘0’ found in 
Yama’s account-books, but as the lamps are not 
kept burning all the night, and as nobody keeps 
up all the night, corroborative evidence is want- 
ing. The return of the spirit of the dead kine 
sounds like the story of Vatasivitri, whose 
husband, Satyavin, was restored to life at the 
devoted worship of his proverbially chaste wife. 


As a help to the elucidation of this interesting 
subject I add a note on some peculiarities 
of the Divali Worship. There are many 
interesting details in this worship which are 
likely to reveal peculiar phases in the social 
strata of the Hindu society. For instance, the 
Chandraséni Prabhus of Bombay mould their 
effigies of Bali Ra4j& out of cooked flour, 
while the Malis, or gardeners, of Inddér, who 
are Sfidras, use cow-dung. In the houses of 
the former, the figure of the king and that of 
his consort are mounted on horseback, followed 
by a mounted minister, and saluted by four foot- 
men, who stand like a guard of honour in a row. 
The whole scene is placed in a silver or brass 
tray, while the Sidras mould a figure on the 
bare floor lying flat with its face upwards. The 
former draw from the 8th day of the second half 
of Agvin to Divali, a set of symbols in rice-flour 
on the floor of theny compounds or verandahs 
and in front of the main entrance, vide Plate 
drawn by my wife, specially in the native women’s 
style. She has, however, reproduced only those 
designs, neglecting the conventional border, 
which are considered absolutely necessary, 
omitting the more elaborate and complicated 
ones. 


The central temple (1) is ascribed to Lakshmi- 
Narayan. In this compound name, the pre- 
cedence given to the Goddess over her husband 
may be noted. Besides the usual (2) sun, (5) the 
moon, (3 and 4) the hanging lamps, (6) the shank 
shell, (8) the mace, (9) the lotus, (7) the wheel, 
(11) the svastika, (10) the shésha or thousand- 





. 1 Péde Adigur’s mention of five “Kulin Brahmans sent out from ea ” (in Ballal Sen's Charitras) to convert 


Bengal to Hindaisn, 
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hooded cobra, and (18) the cow’s footprints, 
there are (16) sparrows, (17) the mango, (14) the 
bael (wood-apple) tree (Aigle marmelos), and 
(19) the footprints of Lakshmi. 


The presence of sparrows at harvest time, the 
position of the threshing floor usually near a 
shady tree, and the incoming realizations of the 
sale-proceeds (wealth) as expressed by the foot- 
prints, are significant. This is, perhaps, the most 
primitive origin of the festival, subsequently 
elaborated as society advanced and wants 
increased, 

The second part of the temple contains the 
usual figure of Garuda and (15) the turtle is an 
accessory of the structure placed just below the 
bells. No. 12 is called dthavindd (sqrafqer) and 
No. 13 pdthavindd (qrafaar), but I do not quite 
understand what they mean. The first may mean 
“reminder” from dtnav, to remember, and the 





second “sender off,” from pdéthav, to despatch. 
Some interest attaches to these symbols, be- 
cause they are considered necessary in this group, 
and may signify the “reception” of the new 
season and the ‘‘bidding good-bye” to the 
old one. 


In further explanation of the Plate,I would 
add that it is purposely drawn in native women’s 
fashion without correction, to show how the 
subject is habitually represented, It is notintend- 
ed to be a specimen of art. The red dots havea 
meaning and show the process of production. 
Women always put down a number of such dois 
and then join them together. Thethree figures in 
the niches of the temple are, (1) Vishnu with four 
hands holding a Sankh, chakra, gadé and padmdéd, 
(2) Lakshmi with her arms at her side and her 
hands pointing downwards, (3) Garuda facing 
them with folded hands. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDUSTANI IN THE XVHUTH CENTURY. 

Wits reference to Dr. Grierson’s article on 
the Bibliography of Western Hindi (ante, p.17), 
the following notes from T. B., Asia, eic., 
1669-1679 (vide, ante, p. 25), may he of use as 
indicating the extent to which the various 
tongues of India were ordinarily recognised by 
Europeans in the 17th Century. 


T. B. (now identified with Thomas Bowrey, for 
my previous identification with Thomas Bateman 
must be given up) makes the following remarks 
in his MS, :— 

Fol. 18. —“* The Gentues accompt themselves 
& very antient people, as really they are, 
and that which they often boast of is, 
they alter not theire Religion from the 
beginings Their Languadge is 
certainly altered since those days, for 
I have Seen in many of theire Pagods 
on the greatest Marble Stones thereof, 
Especially in the Pagod of Armagon, 
severall lines Engraven ig the Marble 
which they doe acknowledge none in 
this Generation (or many before) can 
read, and as yet they have a large Chro- 
nologie kept in most Pagods that differ 
little from the Characters now Extant 
in their owne languadge . . . .” 

Fol. 19. — “There is another Sort of these 
Idolaters who are aecompted to be of a 
higher Cast (then the Gentues be), these 
are called Banjamns ... . theire laws 
only differing in Some poimts .... 


und theire Languadge farre more dif- 
ferent.” 


fol. 26.— ‘'The Mallabars that reside on 
this Coast (Choromandel) . . doth 
much vary both in customs of laolatry, 
Languadge, and whatelse . . . 


Fol, 35. — “ Metchlipatam. Soe called from 
the Hindostan ore Moors Languadge, 
(the) word Metchli signifieinge fish, and 
patam or Patanam a towne.” 


Fol. 41. —“The ffackeere Sat without the 
Street dore, callinge us all Kings and 
brave fellows, . . Singeinge to that 
purpose in the Hindostan Languadge.” 


Fol. 34.— “The Aleoron . . 18 written 
in Arabique Rhime nor is it 
admitted to be written or read in any 
Other Languadge, but in it’s Original 
tonge, Arabicke, and in the Persian 
languadge for its antiquities sake, which 
is now become the Court languadge in 
the Courts of the greatest Emperors and 
Kings of Asia,” 

In addition to the above remarks, T. B. quotes 
from Bernier, whose travels were then a new and 
famous book (first French Eds., 1670, 1671: first 
English Eds., 1671, 1672) and especially the passage 
about the defeat of Dara Shikoh by Aurangzeb 
(1658), then quite a fresh tale, which is to be 
found at p. 53 of Constable’s Ed. of Bernier 
(1891). Im this passage there occur the courtly 
expressions Mohbarek-bad Hazaret Salamet 
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Elhamd-ulellah (sic), which are translated in the 
English Ed. of Constable, following the old 
1671-2 English Edition, by “ May you be happy! 
May your Majesty enjoy health and reign in 
safety! Praise be to Allah, the victory is your 
own.” The French Ed. of 1699 (Amsterdam), 
Vol. L., p. 76, runs thus : — “ (Calil-ullah-kan) luy 
cria de toute sa force Mohbarek-bad, le bien 
vous soit, Hazaret, Salamet, que vostre Majesté 
demenre saine & sauve, elle a remporté la victoire 
Elhamd-ulellah.” 


There must have been many persons in the 
mid l1vth Century who had a good working 





knowledge of the Hindostani or Moors of the day, 
Bernier (1656-1663) and Tavernier (1640-1668) 
both evidently knew the language, and T. B, 
(1669-1679), who was a then famous master- 
mariner, had a colloquial knowledge of it. About 
the learned Fryer’s actual knowledge of it 
(1672-1681) I am not so certain. 


Men like Job Charnock and the numerons 


Englishmen recorded as ‘‘ married to mestices” 
must have known it intimately. 


R. C, Tempre, 


BOOK-NOTICEH. 


THE GADYACHINTAMANI OF Vipisyasiiga. By T. 8. 
Kupruswaul Sastri and §. SuBRAHMANYA SASTRI. 
Madras, 1902. (Sarasvativildsa Series, No. 1.) 

THis is the editio princeps of a romance in 
Sanskrit prose, which resembles in style the 
Kddambart of Bana. The first of the two editors 
is favourably known to students of Sanskrit litera- 
ture by his valuable article on Ramabbadra- 
Dikshita and his contemporaries (printed in the 
Kavyamdlé as a preface to the Pataijalicharita). 
He is one of the small band of nativescholars who 
combine a Pandit’s erudition with a keen appre- 
ciation of modern Oriental research. 


Odayadéva, surnamed Vadibhasirmhha, the 
author of the Gadyachintédmani, was a Southern 
Digambara and the pupil of Pushpaséna. He also 
composed a poem entitled Kshatrachtddmani, 
the beginning of which was printed at Bangalore 
a few years ago in an — unfortunately extinct — 
magazine of Jaina works. Both the Gadya- 
chintdmani and the Kshatrachttddmani have for 
their subject the legend of Jivaka or Jivarhdhara 
and seem to be based on the Jévanidharapurdna. 
The same legend has been treated in two other 
works — the Jivatndharachamp% of Harichandra 
and the Tamil poem Jivakachintdmani. 


The Gadyachintdmani is divided into eleven 
lambas. The first lamba relates that king Sat- 
yathdhara of Rajapuri in Hémingada lost his life 
and kingdom through the treachery of his minis. 
ter Kashthangara. Following the example of 
the Kddambari, the author devotes 22 pages tothe 
description of Hémangada, 4 pages to that of 
Rajapuri, 14 pages to that of Satyarhdhara, and 
2t pages to that of his queen Vijayé. The preg- 
nant queen escaped on a sort of flying-machine 
which had the shape of a peacock, and gave birth 
in a cemetery to prince Jiva or Jfvarhdhara, who 
was adopted by a merchant named Gandhétkata 
and, as the second lamba narrates, educated by 
AryanandyAcharya. In the meantime 


the usurper 
KéshthingSra despatched an army ceeeet 


robbers who had carried away cattle. As this 
army was repulsed, Nandagdpa, the owner of 
the cattle, proclaimed publicly that he would 
give his daughter Gévinda in marriage to the 
recoverer of the cattle. Prince Jivaka accom. 
plished this feat and received, as promised, Nan- 
dagépa’s daughter, whom he made over to his 
companion Padmamukha. In the third lamba 
we are told that a merchant of Rajapurf, named 
Sridatta, was shipwrecked on an island and 
thence carried away on a flying camel by a man 
who turned out to be Dhara, the minister of the 
Vidyadhara king Garudavéga of Nityaléka. This 
king possessed a daughter Gandharvadatta, at 
whose birth it had been foretold that she would 
become the wife of a prince at Réajapurf. 
Thither the king sent his daughter on a vimdna 
along with Sridatta, who gave her outfor his own 
daughter and had it proclaimed that she would 
be given in marriage to any one who surpassed 
her in playing the vind. As will be expected, 
prince Jivarndhara succeeded in this competition, 
and the fair Gandharvadatt& chose him for her 
husband from the midst of all royal suitors. 
Here ends the third lamba. 


The above hasty notes will, I hope, induce 
others to peruse the interesting Sanskrit work 
which has been made accessible through the dis- 
interested labours of Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri and 
his collaborator. It may be added that the text 
of the Gadygchintdmani is based on six MSS. 
and is edited and printed in a most scholarly 
manner, The rules of division of words and of 
interpunctuation are as carefully observed as in the 
standard European editions of Sanskrit books — 
a point which adds greatly to the usefulness of the 
new work and recommends it for adoption 
as a text-book for University examinations. 
Mr. Kappuswami Sastri is now editing another 
unpublished prose work, the Virandrdyana- 
charita of Vamanabhattabana, 


HE, HULTzZscH. 
Camp, 2nd February, 1908. 
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THE HARLY PUBLICATIONS OF THE SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES. 
(A Contribution to Indian Bibliography.) 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C.1.E., Pe.D., D.Lirt., 1.5. 


HE Missionary Carey landed in India on the 11th November 1798. His first translation of 
ga the Scriptures was into Bengali, the printing of the New Testament being completed on the 
7th February, 1801. Between that year and the year 1832 more than two hundred and twelve 
thousand volumes in forty different languages issned from the Serampore press. For these 
languages types were designed and cut for the first time, ranging from moveable metal types for 
Chinese, to types in the Sarad4 character for Kasmiri. Not only were there published translations 
of the Scriptures, but also texts, grammars, and translations in various languages, 


The Missionaries issued during this period ten memoirs, each giving an account of their trans- 
lation work up to date. These are now very rare, and as the dates of the various publications 
have often been wrongly quoted, I give the following abstract of the contents of each. I have to 
acknowledge the assistance kindly given to me by Mr. Crayden Edmunds of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by Messrs. Tawney and Blumhardt of the India Office Library, and by the 
Rev. J. B. Myers of the Baptist Missionary Society, 


I first give an abstract of the information afforded by each Memoir, spelling Oriental words in 
the way in which they are given in each case. I then give a classified list, arranged according to 
languages, of all the works dealing with Oriental languages which issued from the Serampore press 
between 1801 and 1832. This has been compiled partly from the Memoirs and partly from 
other sources, 

First Memoir. 


No copy of this is available. Neither the Baptist Missionary Society nor the British and 
Foreign Bible Society possesses a copy. On page 117 of Vol, I. of the Baptist Magazine for 1809 
there is, however, what appears to be an abstract of its contents. The following is mainly taken 
irom it. 

Bengalee. 2000 New Testaments distributed. 1000 copies of the Pentateuch (1802) and 
Hagiographa (1808) printed, Prophets (printed 1806) and Historical books in the press, 
N. B. — From independent sources we know that the printing of the first edition of the Bengalee 
N. IT. was completed on the 7th February, 1801. It was preceded by the Gospel of 5. Matthew, to 
which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable prophecies in the Old Testament respecting Christ’ 
(500 copies, 1800), which was the first Biblical translation to issue from the press, 


Ootkul or Oreeya. Nearly the whole of the N. T. and a part of the O. T. translated. The 
former in the press. 


Telinga (z. ¢., Telugu). Translation of N. T. in progress, 
Kernata. Ditto ditto. 


Mahratta. Translation of N. T. nearly finished, and of O. T, in progress. The former is in 
the press. 


Guzzerattee. Translation of N. T. in progress, Printing commenced. 


Hindoosthanee, Two versions were found necessary ; in one of which the Books of Job, Psalms, 
and the Proverbs, and almost all the N. T. wait for revision: and in the other, the Gospel by 
Matthew is nearly printed. 


Seek (¢. ¢., Panjabi). Translation of N. T. advanced to the Gospel by John. 
Sungskrit. The four Gospels printed. 
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Persian. N.T, and parts of the O. T. translated. 


Chinese, Translation of N. T. advanced to the middle of Luke. Printing in this language is 
found far from being impracticable in Serampore, 


Burman. Nearly the whole of Matthew translated. A font of types is now being prepared, 


On p. 505 of the same volume of the Baptist Magazine, there is a letter from the Serampore 
Missionary, Ward, dated 12th January, 1809. He says, ‘I have been for the last five or six years 
employed in a work on the religion and manners of the Hindoos. It has been my desire to render it 
the most authentic and complete account that has been given on the subject. I have had the 
assistance of brother Carey in every proof sheet; and his opinion and mine is in almost every 
particular the same. You are aware that very pernicious impressions have been made on the public 
mind by the manner in which many writers on the Hindoo system have treated it. My desire is to 
counteract these impressions, and to represent things as they are.’ This evidently refers to the 
famous View of the Hindoos. The first edition (4 Vols,, 4to) was published at Serampore in 1811. 
The second in 1815 (same place). The third (2 Vols., 8vo) in London, 1817. 


A Second Memoir of the state of the Translations in a Letter to the (Baptist 
Missionary) Society. Dated November, 1809. Describes the work 
during the two preceding years. 


Bengalee. A third (folio) edition of the New Testament is in the press, 100 copies. 

Orissa Language. N. T. printed, and nearly the whole of the Psalms. 1000 copies. 

Telinga Language. N, T. ready for the press. Translation of Old Testament commenced. 

Kernata Language, WN. T. translated and ready for revision. O, T. commenced, 

Guzerattee N. T. Printing stopped for want of funds. 

Mahratta Language. Four Gospels nearly printed off. The entire N, T. and a portion of the 
O, T, translated. 

Hindoost’hanee Language, More than half the N, T. printed. (This is really Hindi.) 

Sungskrit. N. I. printed. Printing of O. T. commenced, No. of copies not stated. 

Burman. Translation commenced, A neat fount of Burman types has been cut. 


In the first Memoir they had reported the completion of founts of type in Bengalee, Nagtee, 
Orissa, and Mahratta characters, beside the fount of Persian type received from England. To these 
three more have since been added, z7z., the Punjabee, the Chinese, and the Burman. 

Third Memoir. Dated August 20, 1811. 


Bengalee. Up to date, the whole Bible has been printed in that language. Second Edition of 
Pentateuch in press. 


Sungskrit, Pentateuch printed, 600 copies. Historical books in the press. 


Orissa Language, In last Memoir N. T. printed. Now two Volumes of the old (the Hagio- 
grapha and the Prophetic books) have been added, Historical books in the press. 


Hindee. N.T, printed. 1000 copies. First Edition. Pentateuch in the press. 
Mahratta Language. N.T. printed. 1000 copies. Pentateuch in the press. 

Seek (i. e., Panjabi) version In the press. 

Chinese, Gospels of St. Matthew and St, Mark printed in a small tentative edition. 
Kurnata, Translation of the Pentateuch nearly finished, 
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Telinga Language. Three Gospels in the press. 
Burman. Translation of N, T. progressing, 


Maguda, the learned language both of the Burman Empire, and of Ceylon. Translation 
commenced, 


Cashmire Language. Translation of N. T. commenced, 


A fount of type in Seek (2. ¢., Gurmukhi) has been completed, 


Fourth Memoir. Dated June, 1812. 


This Memoir refers to the fire (on March 11, 1812) at Serampore which had such a disastrous 
effect on the translations. It contains a tabular statement showing all the work done up to date. 
From this I take the following new information :— 


Sungskrit, O. T. Historical books partly printed. Partly in manuscript, 

Chinese, N.T. St, John in the press, Rest printed. 

Bengalee. Third Edition of N. T. printed. Second Edition of Pentateuch nearly printed. 
Orissa Language. Historical books partly printed, 

Hindee. Second Kdition of N, T. in the press. 

Kurnata. St. Matthew ready for the press, 

Assam, N.T, partly translated. 


Pushtoo or Affghan. Translation commenced; 


Fifth Memoir. Dated 1813. 
Sungskrit. Historical books nearly completed, 
Hindee. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 
Brij-bhassa. St, Matthew going to press. 
Mahratta, Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 


Bengalee. Fourth Edition of N.T., five thousand copies, the largest number ever printed, in 
the press, Second Hdition of Pentateuch printed. 1000 copies. 


Orissa. Historical books nearly printed. 


Telinga. New types cast, the former having been destroyed in the fire. A grammar printed. 
N, T. gone to press, St. Matthew nearly finished, 


Kurnata. N,T. in the press. A grammar ready for the press, 


Maldivian. Translation of the Gospels finished. A fount of types in this alphabet, ‘which in 
the name and figure of the letters bears a pretty strong resemblance to the Persian alphabet,’ is 
nearly completed. 


Gujurattee. Translation which had been temporarily stopped resumed, Casting of Gujurattee 
types begun. St. Matthew already printed in Nagari types. 


Bulochee. St. Matthew in the press. Translation of N. T. advanced to the Acts, 
Pushtoo. St. Matthew in the press, Translation of N. T. advanced to Romans. 


Punjabee (called in former Memoirs Seek), New types cast, the former ones having been 
destroyed in the fire. Grammar published. N. T, printed as far as Romans. 

Kashmeer Language. A fount of types (in the Sarada character) has been prepared. Transla- 
tion advanced to I, Corinthians. St. Matthew in the press. 
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Assam. Translation of N. T. nearly completed. Printing advanced to middle of St. Matthew, 
Burman, Grammar in the press. Dictionary under preparation by Felix Carey. 
Pali or Magudha, Felix Carey is at work on a translation, 


Chinese. N.T. completely printed. More than half O. T. translated. New moveable metal 
Chinese types have been invented and are being prepared. 


Tamul. A fount of Tamul types had been prepared, but were destroyed in the fire. Within 
ten months a new fount was prepared and an edition of 5000 copies of the N. T. prepared for the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. 


Cingalese. A fount of types prepared. <A N. T. in the press. 
Armenian, <A fount of types in preparation, 


Malay. A Roman alphabet, with accented letters for this language, in preparation. A reprint 
of the whole Bible in the Arabic character from the five volumes octavo printed at Batavia, at the 
expense of the Dutch Government in 1758, has also been undertaken for the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Java. 


Hindoost’hanee. H, Martyn’s version in the Persian character hag been undertaken for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Gospels are nearly through the press. 


Founts of type in other languages, in reduced sizes, are also being prepared. Attempts gre 
being made to improve the quality of native-made paper, so as to avoid the necessity of importing 
that article from Europe. 


Sixth Memoir. Dated March, 1816. 


Orissa Language, Pentateuch printed off. This completes the Bible in this language, 


Sungskrit, Historical books completed. Hagiographa in the press. Prophetic books nearly 
translated. 


Hindee, Second Edition of N. T. in circulation, Historical books printed. Hagiographa in 
the press. Translation of the Prophetic books completed. 


Mahratta Language. Historical books nearly printed off. Pentateuch and N. T. have long 
‘been in circulation. 


Shikh (7, e., Panjabi). N.T. printed. Pentateuch in the press. 


Chinese. Pentateuch in the press, The new moveable metal type, after many experiments, are 
a complete success. An elementary work entitled Claris Sinica printed. It has as an appendix the 
text and translation of the Ta-hyoh. Morrison’s Chinese Grammar nearly printed, 


‘Telinga. N. T. more than half through the press. 
Bruj. N, T. printed to near the end of Romans. 


Pushtoo or Affghan Language. Three Gospels printed. 
Bulochee. The same progress, 


Assamese. The same progress, 


Kurnata. | Nepal. 

Kunkuna, Ooduypore. 

Mooltanee. Marawar, In these twelve, the printing of St, Matthew is either finished 
Sindhee, Juypore. or nearly so, 
Kashmeer. Khassee, 

Bikaneer, Burman, 
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This information is followed by the following important statement :—‘In our prosecution of it 
(i. €., our object), we have found, that our ideas relative to the number of languages which spring 
from the Sungskrit, were far from being accurate. The fact is, that in this point of view, India is to 
this day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had sprang from that great 
philological root, the Sungskrit, we well knew. But we imagined that the Tamul, the Kurnata, the 
Telinga, the Guzratiee, the Orissa, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, the Punjabee, and the Hindoostanee, 
comprised nearly all the collateral branches springing from the Sungskrit language; and that all 
the rest were varieties of the Hindee, and some of them, indeed, little better than jargons scarcely 
capable of conveying ideas. 


‘But although we entered on our work with these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to 
relinquish them. First, one language was found to differ widely from the Hindee in point of 
termination, then another, and in so great a degree, that the idea of their being dialects of the 
Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, while they were found to possess terminations for the 
nouns and verbs distinct from the Hindee, they were found as complete as the Hindee itself; 
and we at length perceived, that we might, with as much propriety, term them dialects of the 
Mahratta or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have ascertained, that there 
are more than twenty languages, composed, it is true, of nearly the same words, and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Sungskrit, but each possessing a distinct set of termina- 
tions, and, therefore, having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among 
these we number the Juypore, the Bruj, the Ooduypore, the Bikaneer, the Mooltanee, the 
Marawar, the Maguda (or South Bahar), the Sindh, the Mythil, the Wuch, the Kutch, the 
Harutee, the Koshula, &c., languages, the very names of which have scarcely reached Europe, 
but which have been recognized as distinct languages, by the natives of India, almost from 
time immemorial. 


‘That these languages, thongh differing from each other only in their terminations and 
a few of the words they contain, can scarcely be called dialects, will appear, if we reflect, that 
there is in India no general language current, of which they can be supposed to be dialects. 
The Sungskrit, the parent of them all, is at present the current language of no country, though 
spoken by the learned nearly throughout India. It’s grammatical apparatus, too, the most 
copious and complex perhaps on earth, is totally unlike that of any of its various branches. 
Ty term them dialects of the Hindee is preposterous, when some of them, in their terminations, 
approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others approximate more nearly to the 
Mahratia. The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown, that the 
Hindee has no country which it can exclusively claim as its own. Being the language of the 
Musulman courts and camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which have been formerly, 
or are now, the seat of Musulman princes ; and in general by those Musulmans who aitend on 
the persons of European gentlemen in almost every part of India. Hence, it is the language of 
which most Europeans get an idea before any other, and which, indeed, in many instances, 
terminates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the supposition, that it 
is the language of the greater part of Hindoostan ; while the fact is, that it is not always under- 
stood among the common people at the distance of only twenty miles from the great towns in 
which it isspoken. These speak their own vernacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in 
other countries that which is appropriately the language of the country, which may accourt for 
a circumstance well known to those gentlemen who fill the judicial department; namely, that 
the publishing of the Honourable Company’s Regulations in Hindoostanee has been often 
objected to, on the ground that in that language they would be unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people in the various provinces of Hindoostan. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces has a language of it’s own, 
most of them nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminations, as when spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours.’ 
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The Memoir (which is signed by W. Carey, J. Marshman, and W. Ward) then goes on 
to give a detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four specimens of thirty-three 1 
Indian languages are given. In each case the specimen consists of the conjugated present and 
past tenses of the verb substantive, and of a version of the Lord’s Prayer, Each specimen 
is taken up separately and, word by word, dissected, in order to show that itis nota speci- 
men of a dialect, but of an independent language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, but 
it is very interesting reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic Survey of the 
languages of India. In this connexion itis well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward, The languages compared are follows (I give the 
original spelling) :—Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeera, Dogura [t.¢., Dégra], Wuch [ie @,, 
Lahnd&], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojuratee, Kunkuna, Punjabee or Shikh, Bikaneer, 
Marawar, Juya-poora, Ooduya-poora, Harutee, Maluwa, Broj, Bundelkhund, Mahratta, Magudha 
or South Bahar, North Koshala, Mithilee, Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Oot-kul, Telinga, Kurnata, 
Pushtoo or Affghan, Bulochee, Khassee, Burman. 








Seventh Memoir. Dated December 1, 1820. 
This is no longer directed to the Baptist Missionary Society, but,is an independent publica- 
tion, issued for the benefit of the public at large. 


Sungskrita. Last volume of the O. T. issued two years ago. New edition of the whole 
Bible of 2000 copies, with 2000 extra of the N. T., under preparation. 


Hindee, Last volume of the O. T. issued two years ago. A new translation of the N. T. 
by John Chamberlain in the press. 2000 copies, in the Dévandgari character, and 3000 in the 
‘Kyt’hee’ character. A fount has been cast of the latter. 


Orissa. A second edition of 4000 copies in the press. 


Mahratta. The last volame of the 0, T. was issued many months ago. Second edition of 
WN. T. in the press. 


Bengalee. Sixth edition of N. T. in the press. 

Chinese. N. T., Pentateuch, Hagiographa, and Prophetic books are now all printed off. 
The Historical books are in the press, This will complete the Chinese translation. 

Shikh (i.¢., Panjabi). Pentateuchand Historical books printed. Hagiographa in the press. 

Pushtoo or Affghan. N. T, printed, Pentateuch in the press. 


Telinga, often termed the Teloogoo. N. T. issued two 
When this is finished, no more will be printed in Seramp 
to the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 


years ago. Pentateuch in the press, 
ore. The task has been transferred 


Kunkuna. N. T. completed eighteen months ago, 
is finished, the work will be transferred to the Bombay Bi 


_  Wach or Mooltanee (i. ¢, Lahnd4), N. T, 
character. Translation discontinued. 


Pentateuch in the press. When this 
ble Society, 


printed off eighteen months ago in its own 


Assam. N. T. printed nearly two years ago. QO. T. in the press. 


Gujuratee. N. T. printed after thirteen years’ labour, 


No more will be printed. The 
work has been transferred to the London Missionary Society, 


Bikaneer. N, T. printed after seven years’ labour. 


Kashmeer. 


N. T. will be issued in a month, after eight years’ labour. Printed in its 
own character. 
1 For the sake of completeness, specimens are also given of Chinese and Bat 


: ta of Sumatra, making thirty-five 
languages in all, but these do not come into the argument. 
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The N, T. is in the press in the following languages :—Kurnata [no more to be printed — 
to be transferred to the Madras Society], Nepal, Harotee, Marwar, Bhughulkund, Oojein, 
Jumboo [probably a misprint for ‘Jumboo or Dogura’], Kanonj, Khassee, Khoshul, Bhutuneer, 
Dogura or Palpa[probably ‘ Dogura’ is wrongly inserted here — see Jumhoo, above!, Magudha, 
Kumaoon, Gudwal [?, e., Garhwali], Muni-poora. 


A paper factory has been started. After experiments lasting for twelve years ‘paper 
equally impervious to the worm with English paper, and of a firmer texture, though inferior in 
colour, is now made of materials the growth of India,’ 


A coloured map of the languages of India is given (see Ninth Memoir), 

Highth Memoir. Dated December, 1821. 
Bengalee. A second and revised edition of the O. T. in the press. 
Sungskrita. The second edition is still in the press, 


Hindee. The Gospels in Chamberlain’s translation issued. ‘Work temporarily stopped 
owing to Chamberlain falling ill and having to go home. 


Orissa. The revised edition of the N. T. nearly finished. 

Mahratta. The second edition of the N. T. nearly ready. 

Chinese. O. T. will be completed in three months. 

Sikh. Hagiographa issued. Prophetic books in the press. This will complete the whole 
Bible. 

Affghan. Pentateuch completed. 

Telinga. Pentateuch completed. 

Kunkun. Completed. 

Assam, Q. T. issued. 


Kashmere. N. T. issued. O. T. inthe press). A new fount of type ona reduced scale 
has been made, 


Nepal. N, I. completed, 


Harotee. Ditto. 
Marwar. Ditto. . 
Bhugulkhund. Ditto. 
Kanoje. Ditto. 


N. T. is still in the press in the following languages :— Kurnata, Oojein, Jamboo, Khas- 
see, Munipoora, Bhutnere, Mugud [Magudha in last Memoir], Palpa, Shreenagore [1. ¢., Garh- 
wali, the Gudwal of the last Memoir] and Kumaoon. 


Ninth Memoir. Dated December 31, 1822. 


Kurnata. Printing all but finished. 

Hindee. The edition of Chamberlain’s translation in the ‘Kythee’ character is half 
completed. Chamberlain’s death is a heavy loss. 

Chinese. Printing finished in April 1822. 

Pushtoo or Affghan. Historical books begun. 

Other versions are being printed, but, owing to the exhausted state of the funds, the 
progress is slow. 
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‘ We beg leave to mention here, that in the Map engraved for the 7th Memoir of the Trans. 
lations (which is otherwise quite correct), the country in which the Kunkuna is spoken is laid 
down inaccurately, In a geographical point of view the whole country on the sea coast, from 
Bombay to Calicut, is called the Kunkuna, but the Kunkuna language is spoken only in that part 
of it which extends from Goa to Calicut. In allthe country west of Goa the Mahrattais spoken.’ 

Tenth Memoir. Dated July 4, 1832. 

This commences by explaining that the delay of ten years in the issue is due to want of funds, 

The Magudh, Oojuyeenee, Jumboo, and Bhutneer New Testaments were printed in 1826. 
Owing to the death of the Kemaoon Pandit, the printing of the N. T. in that language has 
been stopped at Colossians. The Bruj, Sreenugur, Palpa, Munipore and Khasee N. Ts. have 
since then been issued. 


The following is the progress of versions in the Old Testament :— 

Sungskrit, Pentateuch printed five years ago, Second edition of the Historical books igs 
well forward. 

Bengalee. Revised edition has been issued, with alterations by Dr. Carey, ‘as his know-~ 
ledge of the present improved state of the Bengalee language rendered desirable. Also, sixth 
edition of the N. T., and seventh of the Gospels. 

Sikh. But little progress, owing to the death of the pandit, 

Assam. Historical books and Hagiographa printed. Prophetical books in ‘the press. 

- Pushtoo. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Kashmeer. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Orissa, New edition of the O. T, in the press. 


Hindee. A revised translation (by Thompson) of the four Gospels printed. 

Burmese. Matthew, John, Hebrews, Epistles of St. John, and Acts printed. 

In an Appendix to the Memoir there is given a review of the work of the Mission since its 
commencement, It is shown that two hundred and twelve thousand volumes in forty different 
languages, at a cost of over £80,000, had been issued between 1801 and 1832. The list of issues 
is not very conveniently arranged, and I have therefore compiled the following summary of the 
results, language by language. I have included other works, besides translations of the Scrip- 
tures, which issued from the press during this period, and have corrected several mistakes as to 
dates of issue, from the volumes themselves. It is as complete as I have been able to make it, 
and I shall be grateful for additions and corrections : — 


List of Works in Oriental languages (principally translations of the Bible or paris thereof) which 
issued fronv the Serampore Mission Press between 1800 and 1833. 


(Arranged under languages in Alphabetical order.) 


Armenian. 1817, The whole Bible printed for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, from 
the original Edition published in Venice in 1732, 2000 copies. 


Assamese. 1815, Matthew, Mark, Luke. (? No. of copies.) 
1819, New Testament, 1000 copies. | 
1822, Pentateuch, 1000. 


1832, Historical Books, 1000. Prophetical Books (in the press), 1000. 
1833, Hagiographa and Prophets, 1000 of each. 
Two Assamese Tracts. ? Date. 


21 give this correction, as the same mistake has frequently been made since, even at the present day. —G, A. G. 
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Awadhi (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Khoshul, &c.). ? 1820, Gospel of St. Matthew. 
No. of copies, (?) 1000. 


Baghéli (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Bhughulkhund, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 


Baléchi (Bulochee). 1815, Three Gospels. No. of copies, (P) 1000. 


Bengali (Bengalee). 1800, Matthew, to which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable 
prophecies in the O. T. respecting Christ,’ 500. 


1801, New Testament, Ist Edn., 2000. 

1802, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1808, Psalms, 900. Job to Song of Solomon, 900. 

1806, N. T., 2nd Edn., 1500. 

1807, Luke, Acts, and Romans, 10000. Prophetic Books, 1000, 

1809, Historical Books, 1500, 

1811, N. LT. (Folio Edn.), 100, 

1813, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1816, N. T., 5000. 

1819, Matthew and Mark (Hllerton’s Translation), 1000. 
1822, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 4000. 

1824, Matthew and Mark, 6000. 

1825, Pentateuch and Historical Books, 4000. 

1828, Matthew, 4000, 

1829, Mark, 4000. 


1832, O. T. (large 8vo), 3000. WN. T. (large 8vo), 2000. Psalms 
(12mo), 3000. N. T. (8vo) (8th Edn.) (in the press), 5000. 
N. T. (12mo) (in the press), 1000. 


A Grammar of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey. 
Ist Edn., 1801; 2nd, 1805 ; 4th, 1818 ; 5th, 1845. 


Dialogues (in some editions ‘Colloquies ’ } in the Bengalee and English, 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of the Bengalee Language, 
compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey. (Title varies slightly in different 
editions.) ist Edn. 1801; 3rd, 1818. 


A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. 
Carey. First Edn., Serampore, 1825. Im two volumes, but the 
second volume is in two parts. All Bengali-English. 


A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language. In two volumes. The first volume 
is an abridgment of the preceding dictionary. The secondis a Diction- 
ary, English-Bengali, compiled by Mr. J, C, Marshman. 1st Edn., 
Vol. I., 1827 ; Vol, II., 1828 ; 4th, 1847, 


The Samachar Dur pun, or Mirror of Intelligence, Bengalee and English in 
parallel columns. The Tenth Memoir thus describes it, ‘ Now published 
every Wednesday and Saturday morning. This paper. the first number 
of which was published . . . . in May, 1818, has been of 
incalculable use . . +» ~ lt proceeds through the Post Office for 
one anna or two, according to the distance,’ 


bo 
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Javanese. 1829, Bruckner’s translation of the N. T. was printed for the Batavia Bible 
Society, 3000. 


‘ Several other ’ unnamed ‘works’ are also reported. 
Kanarese (Called Kurnaia, &c.)— 

1822, N. T., 1000. 

1817, A Grammar of the Kurnata Language, by Dr, W. Carey. 
Kanauji (Dialect of Western Hindi, Called Canoge, Kanooj, &.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 
Kasmiri (Called Cashmire, &¢.)— 

1820, N. T., 1000. (Dated 1820 in Native Character, and 1821 in English.) 

1827, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1832, Historical Books (in the press), 1000. 

All these in the Sarada character. 
Khassi (Called Khasee). 1816, Matthew. (? No. of copies.) 

1827, N. T., 500. 


Kumauni (Dialect of Central Pahari. Called Kemaoon, &c.), 1824, N. T. to Eph. iii, 17 in 
the press, 1000, . ; 


Konkani (Dialect of Marathi. Called Kunkuna). 1818, N. T., 1000. 1821, Pentateuch, 
1000. 


Lahnda (Western Panjab. Called Wuch and Mooltanee). 1819, N. T., 1000, 
Magahi (Dialect of Bihari. Called Magudh, Mughudh, &.). 1826, N. T., 1000. 


Malay. 1814, N. T. for Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, in the Roman character. from the 
text of the Edition of 1731, for the use of Native Christians at Amboyna. 
3000 copies. 
1817, The whole Bible in the Roman character. 3000 copies, 
1817, N. T. in Arabic character. See 1821, below, 
1819, Matthew, in the Roman character, 500. 
1820, Matthew in the Arabic character, 1000. 


1821, The whole Bible in the Arabic character. The following is the history of this 
Hdition :— It was decided by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Sotiety, in 1814, 
to reprint the Bible in the Arabic character from the Edition of 1758, but 
the difficulty of finding trustworthy proof-readers, added to the imperfections of 
the old version as to spelling and the inclusion of a large number of Arabic terms, 
made a revision imperative. Major MacInnes and the Rev. R. L. Hutchings, 
Chaplain of Penang, were entrusted with the revision. The N. T. was issued in 
1817, having been revised by Major MacInnes at Penang, and afterwards by 
Mr. Hutchings at Serampore. Mr. Hutchings then went on with the revision of 
the O. T., which was issued in 1821 in two editions, one in 4to, to form s 
complete Bible along with a reprint of the N. T. of 1817, and the other in 
8vo, uniform with a N. T. in 8vo, The numbers of. these editions were 3000 
8vo N. T., 2000 4to Bible, and 1000 8vo O, T. 


1810, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai Languages, by 
Dr. Leyden, 


? Date, Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, translated by Jabez Carey. 7? No. of copies, . 
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Maldivi (Called Maldivian). 1813, Itis reported that the Gospels have been translated, and 
that types are being cast. No further progress seems to have been made. 

Malvi (Dialect of Rajasthani, Called Oojein, Oojuyeenee, &c.), 1826, N. T., 1000. 

Menipuri (Called Munipoor, &.), 1827, N. T., 1000. 

Marathi (Called Mahratta)— 


1805, Matthew, 465. 

1811, N. T., 1000. 

1813, Pentateuch, 1000, 

1816, Historical Books, 1000. 

1818, Hagiographa, 1000. 

1819, Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1822, Gospels (2nd Edn.), 3000. 

1823, Acts to Revelations (2nd Edn.), 3000. 

1805, A Grammar of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 
1810, A Dictionary of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 


Marwari (Dialect of Rajasthani, Called Marawar, Marwar, &.), 1821, N. T., 1000. 


Méwari (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Ooduypoora), The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed, 
probably in 1815-16, Probably 1000 copies. 


WaAipalt (Dialect of Eastern Pahari. Called Nepal), 1821, N. T., 1000. Also a translation of 
Dr. Watt's Catechisms, ? Date and No. of copies. 
Oriy& (Called Orissa and Ooriya)— 
1809, N. T., 1000, 
1811, Prophetical Books and Hagiographa, 1000 of each, 
1814, Historical Books, 1000. 
1815, Pentateuch, 1000. 
1822, N. T. (2nd Edn.), 4000, 
1882, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 2000. 
Also a number of tracts printed for the Baptist Missionary Society. 
Palpa (Dialect of Eastern Pahari, Called Palpa). 1827, N. T., 1000. 
Pafjabi (Called Seek, Sikh, and Punjabee)— 
1814, N. T. (finished 1815), 1000. 


1817, Pentateuch, 1000. (Dated 1818: but in December 1817 the Serampore 
missionaries reported that it had long been printed, and was in 
circulation.) 


1819, Historical Books, 1000. 
1821, Hagiographa, 1000. 
1826, Prophetical Books, 1000. 
1812, A Grammar of the Panjaubee Language, by Dr. W. Carey. } 
Also five tracts. 
Pasht6 (Called Pushtoo or Affghan)— 
1818, N. T., 1000. 
1821, Pentatench, 1000, 
1832, Historical Books (in the press), 1000. 


* 
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Persian. 1811, Gospels, 500, 
Sanskrit (Called Sungskrit and Sungskrita)— 
1808, N. T., 600. 
1811, Pentaieuch, 600. 
1815, Historical Books, 1000, 
1818, Hagiographa, 1000. Prophetical Books, 1009. 
1827, Bible to I. Kings (in the press, 2nd Edn.), 2000. 


1804, A Grammar of the Sungskrit Language. Other Editions, 1806 and 
1808, By Dr. W. Carey. 





1806, The Ramayuna of Valmeeki, in the original Sungskrit, with a Prose 
Translation and Explanatory Notes, by Drs. Carey and Marshman. 


1807, The Moogdhubodha, or Grammar of the Sungskrita Language, by 
Vopa Deva (Bengali character), 1807. 


1808, Cosha, or Dictionary of the Sungskrita Language, by Amera Sinha, with 
an English Interpretation and Annotations, by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq, 
Ist Edn., 1808. Kosha or Dictionary of the Sungskrita Lenguage by 
Umura Singha, with an English Interpretation and Annotations by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 2nd Edn., 1825. 


? Date. Sankhya Pruvnchuna Bhashya. The Doctrines of the Sankhya 
School of Philosophy. (In the Déva-ndgart character.) 2nd Edn, 
1821. No trace of Ist Edn. 


The Tenth Memoir also advertises a Treatise on Geography, entitled Gola- 
dhya (a translation into Sanskrit) ? Date. Ihave failed to trace it 
elsewhere, and it looks as if an edition of Bhaskara’s well-known Gélé- 
dhydya was meant. 


Siamese (Called Thai). 1810, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai 
HARE negCS, by Dr. Leyden. 


Sindhi (Called Sindh). The Gospel of St, Matthew was printed. No. of copies probably 1000. 
Printed in 1825. — 


Singhalese (Called Cingalese). 1813, The N, T. was printed for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 2000 copies. This was a reprint of the N, T, which had been issued by 
the Dutch Government in parts between 1771 and 1780, consisting of Acts by 
S. Cat, Romans to Revelation by H. Philipsz, and the four Gospels revised by 
Hi. Philipsz and J. J. Fybrands from a translation by W. Konym originally 
published in 1739 by the Dutch Government at Colombo. It was sent 38 
a present by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society to the Colombo Ausiliary 
Bible Society. 


Tamil (Called Tamul), 1813, N. T., for-Caleutta oxi Bible Society, 5000. 
Telugu (Called Telinga)— 

1818, N. T., 1000, 

1821, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1814, A Grammar of the Telinga Language, by Dr. W. Carey, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE QORAN, 





BY DR. HUBERT GRIMME. 
(Translated by G. AK. Nuriman,) 
(Concluded from p. 136.) 
2. The Qora4n and the Second Epistle of Peter. 


Wuen the Qoran borrows from the Gospel only distorted figures of speech, knows 
nothing of the history of the Apostles, seems to have been indebted to the Epistles of Paul 
for no great thought or striking phraseology, in short when it is a stranger to the bnlk of the 
New Testament," it is not a little remarkable that it accords ina series of instances with one 
of the smallest books of the New Testament, which leads to the conclusion that the latter was 
made use of by the Prophet. I refer to the Second Epistle of Peter. Since up to now no 
‘hook has noticed the circumstance, passing over the less striking features, we shall here 
briefly discuss the principal points of contact between tne Epistle and the Qoran. 


The borrowing consists in the adoption of peculiarly pregnant thoughts and similitudes, 
and is to be found only in the Siéras or Chapters relating to the ‘‘ Period of Grace (rakma),” 
especially in Siéra 22 and in the Mecca episode of Stra 24. It seems to me less probable that 
Muhammad adopted them directly from the original. For the mode of imitation throughout 
corresponds to an oral communication, often based on a wrong interpretation of the text, 
such as would have been impossible even to an indifferent student of the text of the Epistle. 
Ii must therefore be assumed that the Prophet owed his acquaintance with the Epistle to oral 
instruction emanating from a Christian authority that would appear to have read the Epistle 
itself, in what tongue cannot be determined. Let us now follow the points of similarity, 
chapter by chapter. In the first chapter Peter exhorts the order to be diligent, with faith, in 
the exercise of virtuous acts and to be mindful of this after his own death. Further, the 
Apostle has heard the Evangel from Christ Himself, who was declared by God the Father and 
by prophecy as of divine origin. The first main thought the Qordz has made its own, and, 
indeed, first gives expression to it in those Séras or chapters of the Qordz, which were giver 
out in Medina. The ground for this must be that Muhammad could sooner get the heathens of 
Meeca to perform good works than to believe. Hence he had to emphatically lay down how 
futile was work without faith for a proselyte: 


‘Verily, if thou join partners with God (¢.¢., continue idolatry), thy work is as nothing and 
thon shalt be counted amongst . . . those who shall perish. (89,69.) 


~ "Thisisa simile of those who do not acknowledge the Lord; Their works are like unto 
ashes on which the wind blows violently on a stormy day. They will get nothing out of their 


works. (14, 21.) 


Besides these thoughts some Biblical expressions seem to have been imitated. In 
verse 9 Peter calls those people blind who believe but do not practise virtue, who seem to 
have forgotten the fact that they were purged from sins and who thus render their election 
doubtful, The Qordn makes use of this figure of spiritual blindness repeatedly, beginning 
with Sira 41, and predicates it first of those appealed to in vain to tread the righteous path, 
who hear the precepts but either repudiate or forget them. Later on, in Medina, the epithet 
is applied to those who are deprived of their light once kindled by God. (Cf. 2, 16.) 
Further, in verse 19 Peter institutes a long-drawn out simile between prophetic, words and 
a “ Light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise in your 


” 2% (Of. Hadeth und Neues Testament in Goldziher’s Muhammedanische Studien, UL. 382 seq. — Ta] 
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hearts.” This simile might have inspired the Prophet with a similar one with which Séra 24, 
verse 35, begins: 


God is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which is 
u lamp, the lamp is in a glass, the glass is like a glistening star. It is lighted (with the oil) of 
the blessed tree, the Olive not of the Hast nor of the West.?® 


Chapter 2 deals with the false prophets, whom God shall visit in justice, as he once 
visited the sinning angels, men of Noah’s time and Sodom and Gomorrha, whilst the 
righteous shall be saved. Amongst his enemies of Mecca, Muhammad had indeed no psendo- 
prophets. Instead, however, he had to contend with those unbelievers who, impelled by Satan, 
a» he imagined, advanced heretic doctrines about God and the resurrection against his own 
preachings. (Cf, ¢. 9. 22, 3,8.) Against these, the Qordn, in the passages of the * Period 
of Grace,’ unceasingly reiterates the threats of a Judgment such as overtook the earlier 
nations. Precisely, like Peter, and in opposition to what he had depicted of the coming 
Judgment formerly in Mecca, the salvation of the believers is prominently brought forward 
here by the Prophet. To heighten the resemblance, the fall of the sinning angel Iblis, Satan, ig 
cited as the first act of the Judgment. (15, 31.) Nor can we conceive of Satan without 
@ numerons following. (16, 66.) 


The imagery employed in verse 17 to illustrate the nullity of the false prophets has 
something peculiar to arrest the attention: “They are wells without water, clouds that are 
carried with a tempest; to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever.” 


Several metaphors from this are adopted in the Qordn with more or less change, The 
figure of the empty wells might easily be shifted to the contiguous one of an expanse of 


water in a waste, behind which water is vainly sought, so that the comparison assumes the 
following shape : 


As to the infidels, their works are like an expanse of water in @ plain (7. ¢., a mirage), 
which the thirsty take for water, until when he cometh unto it he findeth naught; but 
findeth that God is there, Who fully payeth him his account.” (24, 39.) 


The waiting of the unfaithful in the ‘‘ mist of darkness ” is to be found in a concrete form 
in the immediately following verse : 


(The condition of the unbeliever) is like darkness at the bottom of the deep sea. Wave 
en wave covers it, and above these are still darker clouds one above another. When he 
stretches forth his hand he cannot see it, He to whom God provides no light, has no light. 


Finally, 1b cannot be altogether an accident that as in the Epistle, so also in the Qordn, 
clouds are spoken of as driven along by God, Who piles them in masses, till charged with rain 
and hail they descend on those marked by divine decree. 


More cogent proofs in support of the view I have advanced that Peter’s Epistle was used 
by Muhammad, are furnished by the similarity or rather identity of thoughts and expressions 
from Chapter IIL, in which the Apostle explains, in regard of scoffing unbelievers, the delay 
m the Lord’s coming. The Prophet was toa remarkable degree similarly circumstanced a8 
the Apostle, when the Sra in question, the 24th, was written, His opponents were long put 
off with evasive answers to their inquiry as to when the day of Judgment was to come. And 
now they went the length of deriding and branding him a liar. The Prophet appropriates to 
his own use Peter’s reply. The latter declares it is not true that the Creation has continued 
without a change to the present day, since once already the world created out of water was 
annihilated by water and goes on to admonish: “But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one 


A 
; ™ Not of earthly origin, therefore, but of celestial. A. Muller (Koran im Auszuge Ubersetzt, note to 24, 35) 
is at & loss how to construe the passage == “It is difficult to ascertain what sort of an oil tree this could. be.” 
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thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
The Lord is not slack concerning His promise . . . . butis long suffering to us-ward.” 
Out of this the Qordu makes the following in 22, 48-46: He gives ont that the contemporaries 
of Noah and Abraham and five other peoples had not believed in the promise of their 
respective Prophets as the unbelievers now did in his own case, and that, thereupon God 
hearing with them for a while visited them in his wrath. If the inhabitants of Mecca were 
not blind intellectually they could recognize God’s chastisement in so many cities in ruins, 
blocked-up water-courses, and strongholds emptied of their inmates, 


They, indeed, wish that the punishment descend with speed. But God cannot fail His 
promise; a day with Him is as long as a thousand years, as ye reckon them. (22, 46, 32, 4.) 


Here Muhammad has followed the argument of the Epistle almost to the letter, preserving, 
however, in the most important part the letter and not the sense. This instance is truly the 
most characteristic of the superficial manner in which, whoever it was, some authority of the 
Prophet or he himself, that has appropriated and repeated the text of the Epistle. 


The earth stood out of water and in the water, says Peter. (Verse 5,) The closing verse 
of Sira 24 has, “And God created all creatures out of the water.” This thought is 
more elaborately stated in 22,5. Itis not improbable that this foreign loan was borrowed 
from Peter. 


Verse 13 gives expression to another striking thought of the Epistle: “We, according to 
His promise, look for new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


It is not to be wondered, after what has been said above, if this thought too lured the 
Prophet into imitation. But Muhammad having kept to the self-same words, it turns ont to 
have not been understood by him. 


Think not that God will fail His promise to His Apostle [for God is Mighty and He is the 
Avenger]. On the day that the earth changes into another earth, and the heavens too, man 
shall come forth to God, the One, the Powerful. (14, 48.) 


Whilst obviously Peter looks upon the new creation as an improvement and a reform, 
Muhammad regards it as the annihilation of its former form with a view to invest the day of 
Judgment with a conspicuous feature. And, indeed, he might have deviated from Peter's view 
on this account, that his Paradise, the dwelling of the blessed, he represents as neither similar 
£0, nor any way connected with, heaven or earth. 


The portion of the Qordn entitled “ The Period of Grace” is essentially based on two funda- 
mental principles, grace (rahma)®° and long suffering or forbearance (taul).3! These have been 
indicated as an evidence of the introduction of Christian dogmas in Muhammad’s precepts. 
From what has been discussed above, we can infer that it was, above all, the Second Epistle of 
Peter, out of which these thoughts found their way into the Qoran. 


3. The Future of Moslem Theocracy. 


Muhammad’s religious system has no great claims to originality, nor to perfect unity. In 
its ultimate essence it is eclecticism, which, being not sufficiently resorted to in the structure 
of theocracy, often demolishes and builds over again the edifice of religious formule. Those 
who would understand Islam must seek to go back to the prime originals of his dogmas, and 
where there is a remarkable divergence between the exemplar and the imitation, must tackle 
the latter in the light, firstly, of the world which surrounded the Prophet, and, secondly, of the 


change of his residence. 


49 See 46, 113 45, 19, ete. 31 First mentioned in 40, 3. 
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The groundwork of Islam was, and ever remained, that system at which Jewish theology, 
with its trivial formalities of the tweedledum and tweedledee of the text of the Bible, had 
arrived, and of which the Talmud may be recited as the prime authority. What Muhammad 
proclaimed in Mecca resembles it chiefly in the dogmatic views, but also in his general moral 
canons. 


On the other hand, the primitive Islam was unshackled by the mass of intricacies, ordinances 
on doctrine and conduct of life, into which the Talmud Jews had fallen as in a labyrinth, 
which rendered free movement well-nigh impossible. This divergence is characteristic. I¢ 
shows that the Talmud, Babylonian or Palestinian, must not be looked upon as the direct 
model of early Islam. The latter contains isolated ideas which are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Talmud, but are common in the earlier document of Judaism, the Tarjum. 
Muhammad never studied the ordinance of later Judaism, but learnt their contents from ora} 
tradition. We must presume his instraetor to be a Jew, but not one of the Rabbis whose whole 
life was devoted to hypercriticism of Law and strict observance of its minor particnlars, Such 
Rabbis were very sparsely, if at all, to be found in Arabia. Muhammad’s instructor was in all 
probability a man of spiritually intermediate acquirements; he was more in touch with the 
Haggada, the Hebrew world of anecdotes and thoughts, than with the Halacha, the repository 
of each and every law ;— an Amm Hares in short. Such a man endeavoured naturally to 
make Muhammad what he himself was, and Muhammad loved with a certain pride to bear the 
title of Ummi, that is to be Amm Hares, in compliment to the Jews of Medina, and put it 
beside his most exalted insignia Nabi or Prophet, styling himself Nabi Ummi, 


But Muhammad shrank from one consequence of his instruction, from being reckoned a Jew 
by his heathen countrymen or from comporting himself as such. His highly developed sense 
of patriotism was the hindering block. The hopes of resurrection and the kingdom of David 
were inseparably connected with the Jewish doctrine. Every proselyte, therefore, who would 
truly call himself a Jew, must abjure the convictions of his national religion, But nothing 
could induce Muhammad to make that sacrifice. He did not return the obligations he owed to 
the Jews in Mecca by hostile opposition against their leaders. Not a word was uttered 
offensive to them as a race; rather Muhammad was prompted by a spirit of courtesy when he 
christened an Arab prophet of his own creation Hud, which is Arabie for Jew. At the same 
time he was kept from going over to Judaism from the consciousness of a momentous mission 
of his own. He felt the impulse to communicate to his heathen compeers the Light that was 
vouchsafed to him —an impulse which soon assumed the shape of a positive duty to be fulfilled 
at whatever cost, Cogitating over the strange phenomenon he interpreted it to himself as 
@ divine commission to turn Jewish verities into Arabie speech and sermons. 


In the course of the Meecan period, with the Jewish rudiments of Islam are mingled, as 
supplements and modifications, new thoughts which have a near affinity to Christianity, and which 
would seem to have been borrowed from it, Thus the insipid rigidity of the conception of 
God till now entertained was relieved by emphatic deelaration of divine love and mercy, belief 
in certain degmas was inculcated as duty, and many a figure of the new theology was put on 
2 par with the saints and prophets of the Old Testament. But if Muhammad at this epoch betrays 
comparatively inconsiderable acquaintance with the doctrine and discipline of Christianity, still 
most of that knowledge which he displays in the Medina period must have been previously 


acquired. He wanted but opponents and opportunity to open a polemic on the teachings of 
Christ, which were thrown away upon him, 


Ji we take a review of whatever in the Qordn aecords with Christianity, the outcome 
of our inquiry is more negative than positive information on the sources from which Muhammad 
drew. In the first place, it seems certain that Muhammad had read aa little of the Gospels as of 
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the Talmud, else he would not have fathered their anthorship on Christ,32 and would have had 
a more exalted perception of the nature and potency of the Saviour. Besides, the rest of the 
books of the New Testament were outside the pale of his knowledge, excepting perhaps the 
Second Epistle of Peter, various Siiras of the past Meccan period betokening its influence in 
their ideas and expressions. Of the secondary documents of Christianity there are only 
vestiges of the Gospel of Infancy in the Qordn.33 But they are of a description such as could 
be straightway derived from folklore or legends. Yet there remains to be accounted for 
a series of observations on Christian dogma which are not in the remotest degree connected 
with any written authorities come down tous. They are the Trinity conceived as a triad com- 
posed of the Father, the Son, and Mary,** the docetical account of the apparent death of 
Christ on the Cross, the descending of the table for the Lord’s Supper, etc.3* These, considered 
as a whole, could not have been learnt by hearsay from any Christian source, for no sect, be it 
ever so much corrupt or degenerate, represented a like confusion of curious symbolism, They 
have to be looked upon as things learnt at second or third hand, with the pristine stamp blurred 
and rubbed off. 


Some part of the sacred history, as treated of in the Qordn, had its roots in the creed of 
the Christians of Syria, to wit, the account of the seven sleepers, of Dhul Karnain, Alexander 
the Great and of his expedition against Yajuj and Majuj. It found its way into the Qordén 
not direct from the original, but as filtered through popular legends. 


The tradition mentions by name several Christians with whom Muhammad is alleged to have 
come in occasional contact, with the monk Nestor or Bahira, who greeted him, when the latter 
was in Basra on a commercial journey, a8 the future prophet, or with Abu Amir, the head of 
the Christian Settlement in Medina. But time and other circumstances tell against the 
assumption that the Prophet was any way influenced by this. The balance of probability points 
to one of the anchorites, not rare in Arabia then, to whom the Qordn in many places refers in 
terms of landatory appreciation,9” 


82 Sdra 57, 27. 

[And we sent Noah and Abraham; and placed in their seed prophecy and the book ; and some of them ara 
guided, though many of them are workers of abomination. Then we followed up their footsteps with our apostles ; 
and we followed them up with Jesus the Son of Mary: and gave Him the Gospel; and we placed in the hearts of 

¢hose who followed Him kindness and compassion, — S, B, E, TX. 269. — Tx] 

38 Sire 8, 41 and 43: Stra 4, 55; Stra 4, 110, 

[When the angel said, ‘O Mary! verily, God gives thee the glad tidings of a Word from Him; His name shall 
be the Messiah Jesus the Son of Mary, regarded in this world and the next and of those whose place is nigh to God. 
And He shall speak to people in His cradle, and when grown up, and shall be among the righteous.’ She said, 
‘ Lord, how can Ihave a son, when man has not yet touched me?’ He said, ‘ Thus God creates what He pleaseth. 
When He decrees a matter He only says BE, and it is; and He will teach Him the Book and wisdom and the Law 
and the gospel and He shall be a Prophet to the people of Israel, (saying) that I have come to you with a sign from 
God... . . . . - SS. BL EL IX, 52. — Tr] 

3¢ Stra 5, 79 and 116. i 

35 Sdra 4, 156. 

[ . . . and for their misbelief and for their saying about Mary a mighty calumny and for their saying 
‘ Verily we have killed the Messiah, Jesus the Son of Mary the Apostle of God’ . . . . but they did not kill 
Him and they did not crucify Him, buta similitude was made for them ... . . They did not kill Him, for 
aure! Nay, God raised Him up unto Himself; for God is mighty and wise, — 8, B, E. IX. 94, — Ts.] 

36 Sdra 5, 112-115. 

[When the apostles said, ‘O Jesus, Son of Mary! is Thy Lord able to send down to us a table from heaven? ? 
He said, ‘ Fear God, if ye be believers,’ and they said, ‘ We desire to eat therefrom that our hearts may be at 
vest’ . . . . « Said Jesus the Son of Mary, ‘O God, our Lord! send down to us a table from heaven to be 
to usa festival’? .. . . . + Godsaid, ‘Verily I am about to send it down to you, buf who so disbelieves 
amongst you after that, verily, I will torment him with the torment which I have not tormented any one with in all 
the worlds,’ — 8. B, B. IX., 114. — Ts, ] 

8T Stra 24, 86-87 ; 5, 85. See also Ibn Hisham, p. 348. 

[Thou wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity against those who believe are the Jews and fhe idolators; and 
thou wilt find the nearest in love to those who believe to be those who say, ‘We are Christians; that is because 
there are amongst them priests and monks and because they are not proud,’ — 8. B. #. VI., 109. — Tr.] 

{For Abu Amir, see Muir’s Mahomet, p. 174, — TR.] 
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Jewish and Christian ideas remained during the Meccan epoch the corner-stone of 
the edifice of Muhammad’s system. Excepting the original form of the fifty-third Sura, 
which was subsequently rescinded, we obtain no glimpse of the tenets of heathen Arabs in 
the Qordn. Nor did the religion of Persia contribute anything, save obliquely, in the shape 


of Jewish doctrines which were tinged with Zoroastrianism.*® 


The period of Muhammad’s mission in Medina beheld the continuation of the process of 
borrowing from the Book-religions, that is from Judaism and Christianity. The dogmatics at 
all events halted where they had been, nay, retrogressed. Their wings of philosophic specula- 
tion were closely clipped. But the doctrine of necessary obligations was expounded, and 
assumed a spirit of contracted formalism promoting the development of numerous minor ritual- 
istic observances. But worse than the externalization was the effect of gradual relapse into the 
usages of ancient heathenism covered with a veneer of Islam. 


The idol fane of Mecca was flaunted before the eyes of the faith as the palladium of Islam. 
The ancient pagan war-vengeance reappeared under the mask of religious crusade and fell into 
the category of works highly approved of by God. And when the road to the shrine of 
Mecca was made accessible, its bygone pilgrimages and sacrificial ceremonials were sanctioned 
by the Qorén. By this was introduced into the till then harmonious system of Islam, 
a discordant note which could be drowned in no amount of resonant rhetoric. If, despite its 
fine tendency, Islam has shown no enduring culture,if in every century it experiences renewed 
crises, the greater part of the blame must be attributed to the Prophet’s last crude and 
ungrateful innovations. 

% * # a 4 


The splendid achievement which Muhammad made and left behind, after a labour of 
twenty-two years, may well be called religion, but not Church. However firmly the dogmatic 
and ethical foundations were laid, the superstructure altogether lacked ecclesiastical elements. 
This might appear surprising in view of the long time the Prophet had at his disposal, but not 
when we consider the manner in which he used to regulate the external relations of the order. 
His goal throughout the Medina period was complete centralization into his own hands of 
all power, spiritual or secular. To his office of Prophet, with the emoluments appertaining 
to the functions of a preceptor, he added his sacerdotal authority in so far as the latter was to 
be conceived as a medium between God and the faithful. And not content with this, he claimed 
legal jurisdiction, which he had originally acquired by a covenant with the Medinites, even in 
the spiritual sphere, and exercised it in his lifetime in a theocratical sense. The Qordn conceded 
a certain reverent obedience to the old tribal heads,®® and probably their privilege to advise 
and to aid in the solution of difficult problems was also recognized by Muhammad,*° they 
being allowed to be arbiters in the case of two contending factions in the fraternity! But 


their time-honoured prerogative to judicially pronounce their decisions was suspended while 
he lived. 


The sole public functions in which the Prophet tolerated co-operation were of an executive 
description. And here, too, he appointed no absolute officials, but only deputies who represented 
a fraction of the authority focussed in him, The command of an army in war was committed 


to a general only for the time the campaign lasted, and so much as the collection of the annual 
taxes was entrusted to ever-changing hands. 


Nevertheless the authority which Muhammad possessed he regarded as of divine origin. 
It was vouchsafed to him as an act of unmerited grace, and by consequence not transferable 


58 [See Dr. Kohut’s Zoroastrian Legends and their Biblical Sources ; also Tisdal St. Clair’s Religion of the Crescent, 
where it is proved, inter alia, that the expression assumed to be peculiar and most characteristic of Islam, Din, is 
ty loan-word from the Avesta daena, which means religion or creed, But perhaps the most recent contribution to the 
subject all-important to the Parsis is by Dr. Erik Stane, entitled Uber den Hetnjluss des Parsiemus auf das Judentum. 
(On the Influence of the Parsi Religion on Judaism). — Tr. ] 


3 
* Stra 4, 62,  Sdra 4,85. - -. » & Séra 4, 87, and 49, 9, refer to this. 
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to another human being. if the concentration of exclusive rights and powers in the hands 
of a single individual, like Muhammad, guaranteed the successful issue of great political and 
martial enterprises, all that he had won for himself was imperilled the moment the bearer of 
those extraordinary prerogatives was dead and buried. On dogmatic grounds it was beyond 
the authority of the Prophet to invest a successor with them, so that it was through no 
inadvertence of his that he failed to make the Qorén provide for his succession, 








Hence the consternation into which the tidings of his death threw the believers is easily 
comprehensible. The most prominent of the companions acting in the interests of Islam, though 
on their own responsibility, presently assembled together and resolved to elect a provisional 
representative or Khalifa of the Prophet, without being themselves clear as to what extent 
it was possible to have the latter represented at all. Their choice fell upon the modest Abu 
Beker, whose conception of his high office was only that of primus ¢énter pares in the brother- 
hood. In his inauguratory sermon he said: “I have been made your superior, though I am not 
the best of you. If I act justly, support me, but if not, oppose me.’’#2 Fate rendered his 
function easy for him in that he elected to continue the belligerent policy begun by Muhammad, 
whereby external events retarded the outbreak of internecine fends. Abu Beker was succeeded 
by Omar whom he had recommended. His idea of the Khalifate was essentially different. 
He was the first to assume the title of “Prince of the Faithful,” which signified not less 
an exalted dignity than it connoted a position of power. Both his successors, Othman and 
Ali, too, came to the Khalifate by popular suffrage. But soon their claims were repudiated. 
owing to the absence of a well-defined and acknowledged central power. From the resultant civil 
wars of Islam sprang, on the one hand, a monarchy, and on the other a schism in the Charch. 
In the eastern provinces of the Empire the wholly un-Qoranic doctrine of the transmissibility of 
the spiritual authority, gaining more and more ground, fostered the apparition of numerons 
Imams or leaders, who, on the most shadowy grounds, pretended to secular as well as religious 
hegemony. The west was for a time split into two halves. The first or Syria, following the 
example of Moawiya, their prince, saw in Islam a scourge of God for the contignous kingdoms. 
The other half, which embraced the classic seats of Mecca and Medina and the first places of 
the birth and growth of Islam, Kufa and Basra, occupied itself diligently with the observance 
of the Qoranic canons and the collecting of the Prophet’s oral traditions, aiming at the same 
time at political independence. The swords of Yezid and Abdel Malek once more united the 
two halves, calling into being a state governed by a hereditary and absolute potentate who was 
also the ecclesiastical pontiff. Subsequently the Islamic world rejoiced in such autocrats as 
Omar II, and Hisham devoted to the Qordn; but their free-thinking successors landed the 
house of the Omayyads, based on the might of arms, back into discredit. In the east the shibboleth 
of the Shias was, “ The Khalifate must revert to the family of the Prophet.” A revolutionary 
movement was set on foot, The wave of unrest passed over from one people to another till 
it swept the kingdom and the royal house of the Omayyads off the face of the earth. 
A descendant of the crafty uncle of Muhammad Abul Abbas, the Abbaside, was undeservedly 
elevated to the throne of the Khalifs. Now the Khalifate, in keeping with the spirit of 
Shiaism, laid claim at once to secular and religious snzerainty, and steadfastly maintained its 
hold on both, though political exigencies compelled the rulers to turn Sunni, But though 
this Khalifate was looked upon as a temporary institution, which was at no time upheld 
by a united Islam, the Abbasides wielded down to the time of their decline a spiritual 
authority which no member of the posterior dynasties, either of the east or the west, bedecked 
with the title of Khalif, had ever enjoyed. 

While theological erudition toiled to define the term Khalifate, acknowledging to be the 
legitimate successor of the Prophet him alone who, being a scion of the Koreshite sept, com- 
bined the supreme virtues of knowledge and sense of justice with energy and bodily as well 





42 Suyuli, History of the Khalifas, Cairo, 1805 A. H, p. 2%, 
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as mental vigor and sanity,“ the confidence of the masses in the supporters of the title 
gradually disappeared. Their yearning for a regulated conduct and policy of Church and State 
beget in their minds the image of the Mahadi, in whom we note a reflex of the Jewish Messiah 
with slight modifications, A man, it was hoped, at the end of time would arise from among 
the progeny of Muhammad to strengthen religion, restore justice, to put himself at the head of 
the faithful and to extend his empire over all Musalman lands.“4 This singular expectation is 
still alive in the hearts of the bulk of the followers of the creed. Nor is it quenched by the 
appearance of pseudo-Mahadis and impostors. It was not quite a score of years ago that the 
world witnessed the spectacle of vast masses of people imposed upon by.a benighted fanatic, 


Politically, Islam at present commands neither moral force nor physical resources, and is in 
the process of slow disintegration. Such circumstances, perhaps, point to the conclusion that 
the day is not at all too far off when the edifice of Islam will collapse at the impact of the 
culture of Christian Hurope. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDOSTANt. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C.LE., Px.D., D.Lrrt,, 1.0.8. 
(Concluded from p. 179.) 
ADDENDA.! 


Section I. 


Morisy, John, — Inguiry into the Existence of a pure Passive Votce in Hindustani. Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. VIII. Pt. ii. (1862), pp. 197 and ff. 


: <5 On Hindustani Syntax. I6., Vol. TX., Pt. ili. (1866), pp. 263 and ff. 


Growse, F. 8., — Common Hindustani. Bengal Magazine, Vol. II. (1874), p. 239-245. (Advo- 


cates Hindi as against Urdi, as the language of the courts and of 
missionaries.) 


‘Insafi,?’ — Sir George Campbell on Vernacular Education. The Oriental, Vol. IV. (1878), pp. 83 


and ff. (Qn the value of the Urdi language, compared with that of 
Hindi.) 


Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Ab-e Hayat. Another edition (? 8rd), Lahore, 1899. 


Altaf Husain (Halt, — She‘r o sha‘tri (Poetry and Poesy). [This is the long introduction 
: (pp. 228) to the Diwan-e Halt, but is quite independent of that work. 
It constitutes a modern Urdi Ars Poetica.] Oawnpore, 1893. 


Bréal, Auguste, — Les Mfots anglais dans les Journaua hindoustanis. Mémoire de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris, T. VIII. (1894), pp..166 and ff. 
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#5 Thn Khaldum, I. 161. 

# Ibn Khaldun, J, 260 seg. ; 

[See Darmesteter’s Monograph on Le Mahdi, depuis les origines de VIstam jusqu’a nos Joure. — TR.] 

i There are entries which werd omitted from the main list. I have taken the opportunity of giving lists (so far 
as I could) of the works of the four acknowledged masters of modern Urdf, Azad, Halt, Sarghar, and Sharat. For 


many of the entries I am indebted to Captain R. St. John, M.A., Teacher of Hinddstaui, and Mr. J, F. Blumhardt, 
M.A., Teacher of Bengali, at the University of Oxford. 
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Anon., — Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoken in the Carnatic. 
Madras, 1808. 

Nisar ‘Ali Bég, Faig Allah Khon, and Muhammad Ahsan, — Qawad-e Urdi, an Urdi 
Grammar, in four parts, Parts i. — ili, by N. ‘A.B. and F. A. Kh, 
and Part iv. by M.A. (? Place), 1862; Allahabad, 1866-67 ; 14., 1868-70 ; 


{b., 1871-74; Lucknow, 1869; #., 1873; Allahabad, 1874; Lucknow, 
1874; 76,,1875; Chapra, 1878. 


Anon., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. (Published for the 
Department of Public Instruction, Panjab). Lahore, 1872. 


Prichard, Iltudus T.,— The English Language, on Nasmith’s Practical System, adapted to 
Oordoo. By J. T. P., assisted by Satyad Jéafar Hosain and Mirza 
Khuddddd Beg. London, 1873. 


Siva Prasad, Raja, — Urdu Sarf o Nahw, an Urdi Grammar, with an English preface, Cawnpore, 
1875; 2nd Edition, revised, Allahabad, 1877. 
Hindi Vyakaran, » Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 
18/7. 
Durga Prasad, — Zubdatu ’l-qawa'rd. An Elementary Urdi Grammar in two parts. Lucknow, 
1877, [Written at the request of Mr. Kempson. | 


Zamin ‘Ali, Saiyid, (Jalal), — Gulshan-e Faiz. (A Dictionary of Urdi (mostly Hind?) words 
and idioms explained in Persian.) Lucknow, 1880. 


Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Jami'u l-qawa'sd, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885. Another Edi- 
tion, Lahore, 1898. 


Macmahon, Captain, — Useful Hints, Phrases, and Sentences for Students tn Hindustant. 
Poona, 1886. 


Muhammad Ashraf ‘Ali, — Mustalahai-e Urdu, Lucknow, 1890. (A dictionary of idiomatic 
meanings of words, with illustrations from standard authors.) 


Jansen, H., — (1) Bemerkungen zur Verskunst im Urdit (pp. 63) als Teil der Hinlettung zim 
(IL) Pransertptionstet der Wasokht des Amanat. Friedrichshagen, 
1898, [‘Améanat’ is the Takhallus of Agha Hasan.] 


Tweedie, J., — Hindistdni as it ought to be spoken. Supplement, Calcutta, 1898, [A key to 
the work mentioned in Sec. IT. ] 


Anon., — The Student’s practical Dictionary, containing English Words, with English and Urdu 
meanings in Persian Character, Allahabad, 1897. 


. The Student's practical Dictionary, containing Hindustani Words with English meanings 
in Persian Character. Allahabad, 1900, 


‘ Practical Dictionary, English-Urdé. Allahabad, 1897. 

is Practical Dictionary, Urdi-English. Allahabad, 1900. 

5 The Student's practical Dictionary of the Hindustant Language. Allahabad, 1900. 
Hari Chand, — Hindustant Manual. “Peshawar, 1900, 
Pollock and Hosain, — Pollock's pocket Hindustant. Caleutta, 1900. 
Sukh Deva Tiwari, Pandit, — A Manual of Roman-Hindustant. Allahabad, 1900. 
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Hooper, Rev. W., — Helps to the Attainment of Hindustani Idiom, &c. London (Christian 

Literature Society for India), 1901. 


Sshib ‘Ali Munghi, Mir, — Hinis on Study of Hindustani Colloguial. Benares, 1901. 


Ranking, G., — Introductory Exercises in Urdu Prose Composition, A Collection of 50 Exercises 
with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical Notes, accompanted by a full 
Vocabulary and Translation of each Passage. Calcutta, 1896. 


Faiz Allah Khan, — See Nisar ‘Ali Bég. 

J afar Husain, — See Prichard, Iltudus T, 
Khuda-dad Bég, — See Prichard, Itudus T. 
irahacina Ahsan, — See Nisar ‘Ali Bég. 


Ssecrion III. 


Muhammad Najmu ’d-din, — Najmul-amsal (Najmu ’l-amgal), Vol. IV., or The Collection of 
about 2,500 Oriental Proverbs (Vol. V. . . . . 8068 . . . Prop 
verbs . . . . with Explanatory Febles) and their proper Application 
6y Mohammad Najmuddin. Delhi, 1876-88). Vol. V., 2nd Edition, 
1882. Voll. I-III. are said to contain, — Vol. I., Technical terms 
regarding Artizans and their Tools; Vol, II., Riddles, Dohris, Gits, &e.,; 
Vol. III., Womens’ Idioms and Expressions used by Beégams. Copies of 
these three Voll. are not in the British Museum or India Office Library, 


Section IV, 
Agha Hasan (Amanat), — See Jansen, H., in Section II, 
Altaf Husain (Hali), — Majalisu 'n-nisé. (2 Pts.) Lahore, 1874, 77. 


Aladd-o-jazr-e Islam (the Ebb and Flow of Islam). Commonly known 
as the Musaddas-e Hali. Ist Edition, (? Place), 1875; others, Delhi, 
1886 (with glossary) ; Aligarh, 18895. 


Hayut-e Sa‘di. Delhi, 1886. 
Majmaa-e nazm-e Halt. Delhi, 1890. 
Ek Béwah-ki Mt undjat. 4th Edition, Delhi, 1899. 
Diwan-e Halt, Cawnpore, 1898, See also Section I. above. 
Vadgar-e Ghalib. Oawnpore, 1897. 

Muhammad ‘Abdu ’1-halim (Sharar), — Quwwai-e Intizimiya, Lucknow, 1889, 


Shahid-e Wafa. Lucknow, 1891; another Edition, Lahore, 1892 ; 
another, Delhi, 1896, 


Hasan Anjilind. Lahore, 1892, 

Mansitr aur Mthana. Lahore, 1898: another Edition, Lucknow, 1898 
Maliku l-‘arte aur Varjind. Lahore, 1898, 

Dil-kash, Sadhaura, 1896. 


Zryad aur Halawa, Pt. 1. Delhi, 1896. Pt. I., 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 
1896, 


Badru 'n-nisa-ki Mustbat. Lucknow, 1897. Another Edition, c. 
1899, 
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Atyam-e ‘Arab. Vol. I. Lucknow, 1899. 


Durgésh-nandini. Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra. 
Lucknow, 1899. 


Firdaus-e Barin. Lucknow, 1899. 
Flora Florinda. Lucknow, 1899. 
Dil-chasp. Delhi, 1900. 


Dil-gudaz, (a monthly literary magazine, edited by Sharar, The 
British Museum has Vol, VI. Lucknow, 1899), 





Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Besides the 4é-e Hayat (Section I,, anté, and abore), and 
the Jami‘u *l-gawa‘id (Section I1., above), Azad has also edited (Lahore, 
1890) the Diwan-e Zauq, with a preface and notes. 


Ratan Nath Dar, Pandit, (Sarshar), — Shamsu ’z-guha. Cawnpore, 1879, 


Fasana-e Azad. (A Story reprinted from the Awadh Akhbar. 
Part I. Lucknow, 1880. 2nd Edition, Pts, II-IV., Lucknow, 1887. 
Srd Edition (4 Pis.), Cawnpore, 1889-91. 


Hushshz. 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 
Sair-e Kuhsar. Lucknow, 1890. 


Beside the above Novels, Ratan Nath has written translations of (1) ‘Don 
Quixote’; under the title of Khudat Faujdir. 2 Pts. Lucknow, 1894, 
(2) ‘Russia, by Sir D. M. Wallace; under. the title of Tarikh-e Rastya. 
Lucknow, 1887. And (8) ‘Letters from High Latitudes,’ by the Earl of 
Dufferin. Lucknow, 1888. 


Sadal Misra, — Chandrawati. Benares, 1901, Nagarit Prachdrini Sabhé Granth-mala, No. 2. 
[A translation of the Nasiketopakhyina made in 1803. 8S. M. was a 
contemporary of Lallii Lal at the College of Fort William. He wrote 
several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one that has been 
printed. | 





THE MEANING OF PIYADASI. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., LC.S. (Rerp.). 


The records commonly described as the Agéka inscriptions never mention the emperor’s 
personal name Asdka, or Aséka Varddhana. The only inscription which mentions the great 
Maurya by his personal name Agéka is the celebrated Sanskrit document on the J Gnagarh rock, 
dated in the reign of the Satrap Rudradamaa, and commemorating the restoration “ina not 
very long time” of the embankment which had burst in the 72nd year (of the Saka era), 


equivalent to A. D. 150.1 

In his own inscriptions Asdéka invariably designates himself by mere titles or 
epithets. Sometimes he is content with the wholly impersonal royal title Devdnampiya, 
equivalent to ‘His Sacred Majesty,’ or ‘ His Majesty” At other times he adopts the unpretend- 
ing style of Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Rija, and more frequently uses the complete 
formula, Devanampiya Piyadasi Raja? 


1 Ante, Vol. VII. p 262. 3 J. R. A. 8; 1901, pp. 485, 577, 980 ; Rock Edict VIL. ; Asoka, p. 124. 
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When “ Piyadasi, king of Magadha.”’ sends greeting to the clergy, or “ King Piyadasi, in 

the thirteenth year of his reign,” bestows a cave-dwelling on certain ascetics, the formula used 

in each of these cases certainly produces the impression that the word Piyadasi must be inter- 
preted in the Aséka inscriptions as having practically the force of a proper name. 





Much thesame impression is produced by the language of the Dipavamsa, a Ceylonese 
chronicle compiled in the fourth century A.D. The chronicler states that “ Piyadassana was 
anointed king” 218 years after the death of the Buddha, and in a series of passages uses 
Piyadassi and the nearly identical form Piyadassana as synonyms for the proper names 
Asoka or ASékadhamma,.® 

The form Piyadasi with one s, used in the inscriptions, is, of course, the same word as 
Piyadassi, with the double s, used by the Pali writer. Both forms represent the Sanskrit 
priyada & or priyadarsin, which is actually used in the Panjab versions of the inscriptions. 
The Pali Piyadassana, which represents the Sauskrit priyudargana, does not occur in the 
inscriptions, 

In my book on Aséka I adopted a rendering published by Professor Kern many 
years ago, and stated that Asdka in his edicts uses the name Piyadasi, ‘which means ‘the 
Humane,’*?and I further interpreted this name, title or epithet, as being the emperor’s 
‘name in religion,” as distincuished from his secular, personal name, 


M. Sylvain Lévi in a friendly review has criticized my translation and interpretation, 
and stated that he considers Piyadasi (Priyadarsin) to be a generic epithet belon ging to 
the formula of the royal style ( protocole royal), and expressing nothing more individual 
than the words ‘ Majesty’ or ‘Sire.’ The learned critic has developed this proposition in his 
very suggestive article on certain terms employed in the inscriptions of the Western Satraps. 
{ translate his observations into English for the benefit of Indian readers to whom French may 
not be familiar. 


“The official value,” he observes, “of the expression bhadramukha as a mode of address to 
royal princes suggests a respectable history for this commonplace formula. In fact, it is difficult 
to distinguish this invocation of the ‘propitious countenance’ from an analogous title made 
illustrious by a famous example of its use.” 


Bhadramukha is undoubtedly merely another notation of the idea expressed by the word 
priyadarsin—in Prakrit, piyadassi. Priyadargin is ‘a person who looks amiable,’ or ‘has an 
amiable appearance.’ Whilst the Satraps bestow upon themselves the epithet bhadramukha, 
King Satakarnt Gotamtputra, the contemporary, neighbour, rival, and conqueror of the 
Satraps, receives in a posthumous panegyric the still current epithet of piyadasana (Sanskrit, 
priyadargana).8 

The formula devanathpiya piyadasi laja® of the Aséka inscriptions is therefore 
wholly composed of general designations borrowed from the royal style, without 
a single word referring individually to the author of the inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
current practice, it is no longer permissible to speak of ° King Piyadasi,’ any more than of 
‘King Devanampriya.’ Asdka, whatever his motives may have been, must have intentionally 
avoided inserting his personal name in his inscriptions.10 


rR, 
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5’ Bhabra Edict. Dr, Bloch has rightly pointed out thatthe word migadhe ( also read as mdgadham, ante, 
Vol, XX. p, 165) must be taken as in the nominative case, Migadhe seemsto be the correct reading. The trans- 
lation in Asoka, p. 142, is therefore erroneous. 

& Bardbar Cave Inscription A. 5 The passages are fully quoted in J. RB. A. S., 1901, p. 828. 

& Asoka, pp. 16, 41. 7 Revue del’ Histoire des Religions, 1902, p. 285. 

8 Rajaratio Gotamiputasa . . . . patipunachadamadalasa sirika-piyadasanas, etc. (No. 18, Nasik, No. 14, 
pl, Hit., p. 108, 4. 8. W. 1, Vol. IV.). 

® Lija is the Magadhi form of raja. 0 Journal Astatique, Jan.-Fev. 1902, p. 105. 
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After the publication of M. Lévi’s essay I consulted Professor Kern, who courteously 
replied as follows :— } 





‘<T do not see in priyadargin a title, butan epithet. It means ‘showing a friendly face’ and 
‘having a pleasant look’; passing into the meaning of ‘ promising something pleasant.’ [I had 
done better to translate it by ‘friendly’ than by ‘humane.’ Bhadramukha is about equivalent 
to the English ‘ my good friend,’ — a phrase of kindly greeting.” 


I think it is clear that the compiler of the Dipavarhéa in the fourth century A. D. used 
the epithets piyadassi and piyadassana practically as proper names, but that in so doing he 
departed from the normal use of the words, which are, as Prof. Kern rightly observes, rather 
epithets than formal titles, In the Queen-mother Balaéri’s inscription (c. A. D. 156) piyadusana 
is merely one of a String of landatory epithets applied to her deceased son, king Gantamiputra 
Viliviéyakura, and is translated by Buhler by the phrase “whose appearance was agreeable.” 


Agdka, on the other hand, employed piyadasi more as a formal title than as an epithet, 
sometimes describing himself as Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Raja, sometimes as Devanampiya, 
and sometimes by the combination of both titles or epithets. 


Clear proof has been given that devdnashpiya is the equivalent of a phrase such as ‘ His 
Sacred Majesty,’ or ‘His Majesty,’ like the shorter Deva preferred by the Gupta emperors in the 
fourth century. 


Piyadasi is used by Abdka in the same way, and may be rendered correctly as ‘ His 
Gracious Majesty’ or ‘His Grace.’ The translation ‘the Humane’ must be given up, 
and with it the interpretation of the title or epithet as being the emperor’s ‘*‘ name in 
religion.” 

Agdka’s full regal style, Devdnanptya piyadasi Raja may be appropriately rendered by the 
formula ‘ The King’s Sacred and Gracious Majesty. M. Sylvain Lévi is right in saying that 
“it is no longer permissible to speak of ‘King Piyadasi’ any more than of ‘ King 
Devanampriya.’ ” 

boa sot ech ek cee ee 
A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A, 
(Continued from p. 143.) 


Dhooly; s. . 242, i, 790, i. Dhow; s. 2. 248, i and ii, 791, i; ann, 1887, 
Dhooly-bearer ; ann, 1883: & % Dhooly, 1865, 1878 (twice) and 1880: s. v. 243, i1. 

242, ii. Dhiip; s. 2 Doob, 250, i, s. 2 Ghurry, 801, i. 
Dhoon; s. v. 242, ii, twice, 791,31, & 2. Siwalik, | Dhara; s. v. Jowaur, 355, 1, 

639, ii; ann, 1814: s. v, 242, ii. Dhurgaw ; ann. 1807: s. v. Durgah, 250, ii. 
Dhoop-ghurry; s. 2. Ghurry, 801, i. Dhurmapatam ; s. v. Factory, 264, 1. 
Dhooties ; s. v. Piece-goods, 535, 11. Dhurmsalla ; s. v. 243, i. 

Dhor ; s. v. Dowra, 798, i. Dhurna; s.v. 791, i, 8.2. Traga, 714, i, see 
Dhotee; ann, 1648: s. v. Gingham, 801, 1. 798, ii, footnote; aun. 1747: s, ». Dalaway, 


Dhoti; s. 7. Dhoty, 248, i, 5. v. Ferazee, 267, 787, ii,s.v. 791, i, twice; ann. 1808: s. 7. 
i,s. v. Loonghee, 396, i, s.v. Lungooty, 791, 1 


400, ii. D’hurna ; ann, 1809: s.v, Dhurna, 791, iand ii. 
Dhoty; s. 1. 248, i, «, ». Loonghee, 396, i,8.v,| Dhurna, To sit; s.v. 244, 1; ann. 1887: 5. v. 
Lungooty, 400, i. 244, 1. 


eT a a a a ie 
11 4. 8. W.L, Vol, IV. p. 108. The name or title Vilivayakura is obtained from the coins. My disquisition 


on the Andhra Dynasty is in the press and will appear in the Z, D. i. G. 
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Dhitr Samund; ann, 1810: s. v Doorsum- 
mound, 250, ii. 

Dhuti; ann. 1872: s. 7. Dhoty, 2438, 1 

Dhye; s,v. Daye, 282, ii; ann, 1810: 5.4. 
Daye, 233, i. 

Diabolus ; ann. 1828; s.v. Devil-bird, 790, 1. 

Di-atais angin; ann. 1553: s. x, Zirbad, 750, 1. 

Diamond Harbour; s.v. 791, ii, twice, s. 4. 
Rogue’s River, 849, ii, twice, see 850, 1, 
footnote ; ann. 1758: s. 2. Kedgeree, 812, ii. 

Diamond Island; ann. 1727: s.v, Negrais, 
Cape, 477, ii, twice. 

Diamond Point; s. v. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
li, see 850, i, footnote; ann. 1727: s. 2. 
Pasei, 517, ii, 

Diamond Sand; s. v. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
il; ann. 1683 : s.v. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
il. 

Diamoitina ; ¢. », Jumna, 358, i, 

Diamper ; ann, 1504: s. v, Caimal, 770, ii. 

Dianga ; ann. 1644: 8. v. Hoogly, 322, i. 

Diapers ; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Diar; s. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Diardanes ; s. », Burrampooter, 101, ii. 

Dib ; ann. 1554: 5. » Malabar, 412, ii. 

Dibajat ; s. ». Maldives, 417, ii; ann, 851: . v. 
Maldives, 417, ii ; ann. 1150: s. v. Maldives, 
418, i, 

Dfbalptr ; ann. 1450: s. ». Sutledge, 859, ii. 

Dibas ; ann. 851: s. v. Maldives, 417, ii. 

Di-bawa; ann, 1553: s, ». Zirbad, 750, i, 

Di-bawa-angin ; ann. 1553: s. » Zirbad, 
750, i. 

Dichopsis Gutta; s. ». Gutta Percha, 309, 1. 

Dickah ; ann. 1783: s.». Khyber Pass, 814, 
i. 

Dicrurus macrocerens ; 6. ¥. King-Crow, 369, ii. 

Didban ; s, 7. Didwan, 792, i, 

Didimus ; ann. 1555: 6. », Brahmin, 84, ii. 

Didwan ; s.v.792, i;ann, 1679 : s.v. Triplicane, 
716, i; ann. 1680: ¢, v, Aumildar, 759, i, sv. 
Juncameer, 812, i, 

Diego Garcia; ann, 1769: s. v. Seychelle 
Islands, 617, ii. 

Dieu; ann, 1808: s. v. S. John’s (a), 591, ii. 

Digby chicks ; s. v. Bummelo, 96, ii. 

Diggory; s. uv. 244, ii. 

Digon; ann, 1546: s. 2, Dagon, 226, ii, 

Digri; s.v. Diggory, 244, ii. 

Digne ; ann. 1686 : s. v. Bendameer, 62, ii, 


Dibli; ann. 1834: s. 2. Delhi, 284, ii; ann. 
1840: s.v. Coss, 203, i; ann. 1590: sg. », 
Cospetir, 202, i; ann. 1193-4: s, x. Jeetul, 
849, ii; ann. 1872: s. v. Bahaudar, 759, ii, 

Dihli; ann. 1334: s. ». Delhi, 284, ii. 

Dihly ; ann. 1345: s. v. Sugar, 655, ii. 

Dijlah ; 701, ii, footnote. 

Dik; s. v. Dikk, 245, i. 

Dikk; s, v, 244, ii; ann. 1873: s. v. 245, i. 

Dikk; s. vy. Dikk, 2485, i. 

Dikk hond; s. v. Dikk, 245, i. 

Dik-Riimi; s, v. Turkey, 720, i. 

Dil; s. v. Delhi, 788, ii. 

Dilemite ; ann. 1621: s.», Bendameer, 62, ii, 

Dili; ann. 1821: s. v. Delhi, 234, i. 

Dill; ann. 1554: s. v. Brinjaul, 87, i, 

Dilli; s.v. Delhi, 788, ii; ann. 1375: s. », 
Delhi, 234, ii, twice. 

Dilli; s,2. Delhi, 234,i, 788, ii; ann 1330; 
s. v. Delhi, 284, i. 

Dilly, Mount; ann. 1759: s. » Delly, Mount, 
789, i. 

Dilpat ; s. v. Delhi, 788, ii, twice. 

Dily ; ann. 1480: s. v. Giraffe, 289, ii. 

Dim ; ann. 1580: 8. v. Deen, 234, i, twice. 

Dimiio Bernaldes ; ann, 1533: s.v, Codavascam, 
178, ii. 

Dimitie ; s. v, Piece-goods, 535, ii, 536, i; ann. 
1781: s. v. Guingam, 288, i. 

Dimity; ann. 1784: s.v. Soosie, 648, i; ann, 
1878 : s. v. Badjoe, 35, i. 

Dimuriké ; s, v Honore, 321, i. 

Dimiriké ; s. v. Malabar, 411, i. 

Dimyricé; ann. 80-90: s. ». Jangar, 343, i. 

Din; s. v. Deen, 234, i, 3 times. 

Dinagepore; s. v. Adawlut, 753, i. 

Dinapore; s. v. 245, i, s. ». Batta, 54, ii, 

Dinar; s.v. Tanga, 682,i; ann, 1208: s. 2. 
Mabar, 401, ii; ann. 1340: s. ». Tomanun, 
863, i, twice; ann. 1554: s. ». Lack, 882, i 
and ii (twice); ann. 1859: s, 2, Dinar, 248, ii. 

Dinar ; ann. 1350: s. ». Cowry, 209, ii; ann. 
1554: 8s. v. Lack, 382, ii. 

Dinar ; ann. 1315 : s. v. Crore, 214, i, 

Dinar; s. » Gosbeck, 808, i, twice, s. » 
Pardao, 838, ii, see 839, ii, footnote; ann, 
1350: s. » Cowry, 209, i. 

Dinar ; s. v. Dinar, 245, i and ii, s. ». Gosbeck, 
803, i; ann. 1303: s. v. Mabar, 401, ii; ann. 
1654-6 : s. v, Ruble, 85], i. 
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Dinar; 5.0. 245, i, 4 times, s.v. Ashrafee, 
98, i, see 61, i, footnote, s. v. Carat, 123, ii, 
s. v. Deaner, 233, i, s. ». Lack, 382, i, twice, 
s. v. Rupee, 585, ii, twice, s, ». Tanga, 682, i, 
twice, s. 2. Tomaun, 707, ii, s. v. Xerafine, 
743 , i, twice, 8. v. Gosheck, 803, i,s. x. Miscail, 
823, ii, see 839, ii, footnote ;ann. 1800: ¢. 
Lack, 382, ii, twice; ann. 1333: s. v. 245, i, 
4 times; ann, 1340: sv. Tanga, 682, ii, 
twice; ann. 13843: s. v. Beiramee, 61, i, s. v. 
Grore, 214, i; ann, 1844: 8. 0. Fandm, 265, 
ii; ann. 1850: s. 2. Cowry, 209, ti; aun. 
1504-5: 8. v. Pardao, 888,i; ann. 1518: 
5. v. Nerafine, 743, ii; ann. 1554: s. v. Lack, 
$82, ii: ann. 1556: ¢. ». Bilooch, 71, i. 

Dinar, gold; ¢. v. Rupee, 585, ii. 

Dinara; s. v. Dinar, 245, i, twice. 

Dinara ; ¢. v. Dinar, 245, ii. 

Dinare ; s. v. Dinar, 245, 1, 

Dinari; ann. 1516: s. v. Pagoda, 500, ii, 

Dinar-i-gabr ; s. ». Gubber, 306, i. 

Dinar kopeki; ann. 1444: s. 2. Pardao, 840, i. 

Dinar Kopeki; s, v, Copeck, 195, i, 

Dinar Kopeki ; ann. 1443: s. v, Pardao, 838, i. 

Dinars Kopaki; ann. 1890; s, ». Copeck, 
195, ii. 

Dinawar; aun, 1844: s« v. Dondera Head, 
949, ii, 

Dindigal; ann, 1881: s.v, Barramuhul, 762, 1, 

Dindigul; ann. 1601: s. ». Sarboji, 601,21; 
ann. 1868: 8. » Poligar, 544, i; ann. 1876: 
s. v. Trichies, 715, i. 

Dindon ; s. ». Turkey, 719, ii, 

Ding; ann. 1530: s. ». Adjutant, 4, ii, twice, 

Ding’ ; s. ». Dingy, 245, i. 

Dingas ;s.v. Dingy, 246, i; ann; 1634: « ». 
Gallevat (b), 276, i. 

Dinghi ; 8. 2. Gallevat, 275, ii, 

Dinghies; ann. 1878: s, v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dinghy; s, », Dingy, 249, ii, s. v. Pannchway, 
52], ii. 

Dingi; s. v. Dingy, 246, 1. 

Dingies; ann. 1785 and 1810: s.v. Dingy, 
246, i. 

Dingo ; ann, 1591: s. , Ruble, 851, i. 

Dingues ; ann. 1705: s, ». Dingy, 246, 1. 

Dingy ; s. v. 245, ii, s. ». Gallevat, 275, iz, 

Dingy ; s. v. Dingy, 245, ii, 

Dinheiro ; 8. 1, Sapeku, 600, i; ann, 1553: 
s. v. Laos, 885, i and ii, — 


Dio; 889, ii, footnote ; ann. 1537: s. v. Sicca, 
633, 1: ann. 1546: s.v. Mustees, 462, ii; 
ann. 1547: s, v. Aldea, 7, ii; ann. 1572: 8.4. 
Chalia, 139, ii; s. v. Diu, 246, ii, s. v. Mogal, 
The Great, 487,1; ann. 1614 :° 8, v. Gogo, 
293, ii; ann, 1615: s. » Cutch, 222, 1; ann. 
1644: s. v. Monsoon, 442, ii; ann. 1679: 
&. vu. Pig-sticking, 844, i, 

Dioguo; ann, 1525: s, v. Bombay, 77, ii, 

Diomedea ; s, v. Albatross, 6, ii, 

Diomedea exulans; s. v. Albatross, 6, i. 

Dionysus ; ann, 210: s. v. Punch, 558, ii. 

Dioscorea ; 8. 7. Yam, 745, i. 

Dioscorea aculeata ; s. v. Goa Potato, 290, ii. 

Dioscorea purpurea ; 8, v. Sweet Potato, 673, i. 

Diospyros Kaki; ann. 1878: s, », Persimmon, 
531, i. 

Diospyros kaki; s. ». Persimmon, 530, ui. 

Diospyros melanoxylon; s. 2% Calamander 
Wood, 110, i. 

Diospyros quaesita; s. 2» Calamander Wood, 
110, i. 

Diospyros virginiana; sv. Persimmon, 531, i. 

Dipa ; s. 2. Deuti, 789, i. 

Dipa ; s. ». Dewaleea, 238, i. 

Dipali ; s. v. Dewally, 288, i. 

Dipdlpar ; ann. 1582: s. vu. Sutledge, 859, it. 

Dipavali; «. ». Dewally, 238, 1. 

Dipdwali; ann. 1651: s. e. Dewally, 288, ii. 

Diphthéra; s, v. Dufter, 254, i. 

Diphtheria ; s. v Dufter, 254, i. 

Dipi; s v, Dubbeer, 253, 1, 

Dipo ; s. ». Maldives, 417, u. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus ; 8. ». Wood-oil, 741, i. 

Dirafeh ; ann..930 : s. ». Pahlavi, 886, i. 

Dirderry; ann. 1784: 8. v, Sikh, 633, it. 

Dirdjee; ann. 1810: s. v, Dirzee, 246, 1. 

Dirge; ann. 1804: s, v. Dirzee, 246, 1. 

Dirham; @. v. Dinar, 245, i, s. 0. Rupee, 585, 
ii, s. v. Shroff, 630, i, s.v. Tanga, 682, i; 
ann. 1335: s, v. Tanga, 682, ii, 3 times. 

Dirhem; s. v. Fedea, 798, ii, se. Tara, 861, 
ii; ann. 1840: sv. Jeetul, 349, ii, s.% 
Tomaun, 863, i. 

Dirhem hashtkini; ann. 1840: s.v. Jeetul, 
349, ii. 

Dirhem shashtani ; ann, 1340: s.v, Jeetul, 
349, ii. 

Dirhem sultani; ann, 1840: s.%, deetul, 
849, i. 
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Dirwan; ann. 1784: s.v. Durwaun, 256, i1. 

Dirzee; s. v. 246, 1. 

Disaiva; s. v. Dissave, 246, i. 

Disave ; s. 2. Disgave, 246, L 

Disave mahatmya ; s. v. Dissave, 246, 1. 

Dispatchadore ; s. 7. 246,i; ann. 1696; 8.2. 
246, i, twice, 

Dissanya; ann. 1681: s.v. Dissave, 246, i, 
8. v. Vidana 788, ii, twice ; ann, 1803: s. 2, 
Dissave, 246, ii. 

Dissava; s, v. Dissave, 246, i; ann. 1680: s. 2. 
Lascar, 389, i, s. v. Dissave, 246, it. 

Dissave; s.v. 246, i, s.v. Dessaye, 
ann. 1860: s. 2. 246, il. 

Distoree ; anu, 1680: s, v. Destoor, 287, il. 

Ditch; s. v, 246, il. 

Ditch, The; s. 0. Mahratia Ditch, 410, 1, twice, 

Ditcher; s.v. Ditch, 246, ii, sv, Mahratta 
Ditch, 410, 1, 

Dinu ; 3, v. 246, ii, 8. vy, Bahaudnr, 37, ii, §. D, 
Gexolin: 298, ii, s.v. Java, 346, , s.2. 
Pateca, 518, i1, ¢ 2% Dinl-Sind, 792, i, see 
837, ii, footnote ; ann. 700: 8. 2, Dinl-Sind, 
947,i; ann. 1510: s. 7. Room, 58], i, twice; 
ann. 1516: 8.2. Dabul, 225, i, 3. 2. 246, 11; 
ann. 1525:8. v. Sind, 634, ii; ann, 1536: s. 2. 
Mangalore (b), 822, i; ann. 1546 :s. 2. Choul, 
163, i, s. 2. Lascar, 388, ii, s. v Mustees, 
462, ii, s. v. Avadavat, 759, i; ann, 1003 : 
s. ». Jacquete, 339, ii, s. ». Macareo, 403, i ; 
ann: 1554: s.v. Daman, 228, i, s.v Goa, 
290,i, 8.2. Malabar, 412, ii; ann, 1572: 
s. v, Chalia, 189, ii, twice, s. 2 246, il, 
s.v. Mogul, The Great, 487,i; ann. 1588: 
s.v. Sind, 634, ii; ann. 1590: s. v. Siirath, 
666, i; ann. 1644: s. ». Mogul, The Great, 
437, ii, ¢.v. Monsoon, 442, 11; ann. 1648: 
gs. uv: 247, i; ann. 1666: s. »; Snake-stone, 
643, ii; ann. 1690: ¢.  Snake-stone, 644, 
i; ann. 1727: s. v. Choya, 166, i, 3.0. 247, 
i; ann. 1813: s.2. §. John’s (a), 591, ii; 
ann, 1844: s.v. Muncheel, 826, ii: 

Did; ann. 1554: s. v. Jam, 810, i, twice, 

Diuan; ann. 1653: s. v. Chouse, 164, i, 

Diuana; 8. v. Dewann, 239, ii. 

Diuanum ; s. ». Dewaun, 239, ii, 

Dindar; ann. 1030: s, » Deodar, 236, ii. 

Dime-dapper; ann. 1610: s. v. Scymitar, 608, ii. 

Dines; ann. 1610: s. v. Maldives, 418, i, twice. 

Din Islands; ann, 1727 : s, v, Nabob (a), 468, i, 
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Dinl; s.v. Debal, 283, i, s. v. Larry-bunder, 
887, ii, s. v. Diul-Sind, 792,1; ann. 1553 . 
s.v. Diul-Sind, 247, ii, 8. v. Jacquete, 339, 
ii; ann. 1554: s. v. Dubber, 253, ii; ann. 
1638, 1650, 1666 (twice) and 1727: 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 

Diulecinde ; ann. 1516: s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, ii, 

Diuli Sind; ann. 1554: s. v. Dinl-Sind, 247, ii, 

Dinlsind; s. v. Daibul, 226, ii; ann. 1554: 
s, ». Rosalgat, Cape, 582,1. 

Diul-Sind; ¢. v. 247,i,792,1, sv. Jacquete, 

_ 889, ii; ann, 1666: s. v. 247, i. 

Didl Sind; ann. 1554: s. v, Dinl-Sind, 247, ii 

Diulsinde; ann, 1614: s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 

Diuobandierrumi; ann. 1510: s.v. Room, 581, i, 

Diiti; s.:v. Deuti, 789, i. 

Dinxa; ann. 1516: s. v, Diu, 246, un. 

Div; s.v. Diul-Sind, 792, i. 

Diva; ann. 1563: s. v. Maldives, 418, ii. 

Diva; s:v, Maldives, 417, ii; ann. 1030: 
Malaives, 417, il. 

Diva-Kanbar ; ann.1030: s. v. ». Maldives, 418, i. 

Diva Kanbir ; ann, 1080: s. v. Coir, 180, ii. 

Diva-Kizah ; ann. 1030: s, v. Maldives, 418, i. 

Divali ; ann. 1883 : Dewally, 238, ii. 

Divaly ; ann. 1613: s. v, Dewally, 238, ii. 

Diva-Mahal ; ann. 1442: s. v. Maldives, 418, i. 

Divan; ann, 1672: s, v. Havildar, 806, ii; 
ann. 1676: s. v. Dewaun, 241,1; ann, 1718: 
s. v. Dewaun, 240, 1, 

Divanship ; ann. 1765: s. v. Dewauny, 241, 1. 

Divanum; ann, 1554: s. ». Dewaun, 240, ii. 

Divar; ann. 1554): s. v. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dive; s. v. Maldives, 417, 4; ann. 1648: 8.9 
‘Diu, 247, i. 

Divehe mihun ; s. v. Maldives, 417, ll. 

Divehi Rajjé; s. v. Maldives, 417, ii. 

Divi; s. v, Maldives, 417, ii; ann. 362 
Maldives, 417, ii. 

Divl ; s. v. Diul-Sind, 792, i, twice. 

Divot ; ann, 1789: s, ». Ooplah, 488, i. 

Digyavadian: s.v. Jade, 840, i. 

Diwaen; s.»..Dewauny, 241,31. | 

Diwah Mahal; ann, 1442: 3. », Tenasserim, 
695, 11.” 

Divval ; ann. 1820: 5. v. “Lar (b); 386, 1 

Diwali; s. 2. Dewally, 238, uu. : 

Diwali; s. e. Dewally, 238, i; ann, 1843: 8% 
Dewally, 2388, ii. 

Diwaliya ; 8, v. Dewaleea, 238, i. 1. - 
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Diwan; 8.2%. Didwan, 792,i; ann. 1679; 8. 2. 
Triplicane, 716, 1. ; 

Diwan; s. 2 Dewaun, 239, ii and footnote. 

Diwan; s. ». Dewaun, 289, i (8 times) and ii 
(twice), s. v Dewauny, 241, i, twice ; ann. 
1178: s. 2 Dewann, 240, i, twice; ann. 
1440: s, v. Dewaun, 240, ii; ann. 1834: 
5. v. Dewaun, 240, 1. 

Diwani; s. v. Dewauny, 241, il. 

Diwani; 8. v. Dewauny, 241, 1; ann. 1765 : 
s. v. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Diwini "Adalat; « v. Adawlut, 4, 1,8 2. 
Dewauny, 241, i. : 

Diwirsalai ; s. v. Machis, 406, 1 

Dizhla; 701, ii, footnote. . 

Djalanga; ¢. v. Chelingo, 777, 4. 

Djava; ann. 992: 8. v, Java, 347, ii. 

Djawah; ann. 1330: s. v. Java, 348, li, twice. 

Djehaan; ann. 1712: .s. 2. Buxee, 104, 1. 

Djempana ; s. 2. Jompon, 353, i. 

Djengle; ann. 1878: s. 2, Jungle, 359, 1. 

Djerun; ann. 1442: ¢. o. Ormus, 493, 1, 

Djokjocarta; 8. v. Resident, 576, ii. . 

Djokjo-Karta ; s..v. Upas, 727, il. 

Djouschayeh ; ann. 1554: s. v. Rbimoceros, 
849, i. 

Djungle ; ann. 1858: s.v. Jungle, 359, i. 

Do; s. ¥. Doai, 248, 1 ; 

Doab ; s. v. 247, 115 8,2 Cawnpore, 136, 1, & v.: 
Coss, 208, i, s. v. Goojur, 296, i, s. », Hindo- 

__ stanee, 317, i. — 

Doab; s. v. Doab, 247, ui, 248, i, 8. v Goojur, 
296,i; ann. 13407 5. v Oudh, 494, ii. 

Doai; 8. v. 248, i, 792, 1, see 389, ii, foot- 
note; ann. 1727: 4%. Arrack, 26, ii; ann. 
1924: s. v. Gureebpurwur, 309, i. - 

Doana; ann. 1340: s.v. Dewaun, 240, 11. 

Doa padecha; ann. 1666: 9. v. Doai, 248, i, 
twice. 

Doar; sv. 248, i 2 

Dobash; s. 2, Dubash, 252, it. 

Dobiashi ; s. v. Dubash, 952, i 

Dobe; ann. 1804: s. ¥. Dirzee, 246, i. 

Do-bhishiya; s. ». Topaz, 711, it. _ 

Dobie; s, . Dhoby, 242, ie: : 

Dobil; ann. 1666: s. v. Dinl-Sind, 247, 33, _ 

Dobund; s. 2. 248, ii; ann. 1787: s.'v. 248, il. 

Doby ; ann.1816: 6. . Tiff, To, 701, 1. _ 

Docan ; s. v. Dewaun, 239, ii, 

Dock; ann. 1781; s. « Dawk, 232, 1. 


Dodgeon ; ann. 1748: s. v, Datchin, 231, i. 

Dofar; s. 2. Factory, 264,i; ann. 1572: 8. 
Rosalgat, Cape, 582, ii, twice. 

Dogana; ¢. v. Dewaun, 289, ii, 3 times, and 
footnote, twice; ann. 1440: s. v. Dewaun, 
240, iiz ann, 1834: s, » Dewaun, 240, 1. 

Dogazis; ann. 1516: s. v. Sinabaff, 634, i. 

Dog Chouckies ; ann. 1727: 8, . Dawk, 232,1. 

Dogon; ann, 1585 : s. ». Dagon, 226, il. 

Dogonne; ann. 1587: s. v. Dagon, 226, i. 

Dog’s ery ; 202, ii, footnote. 

Dog’s Disease; ann. 1716: s. v Mort-de- 
‘ehien, 450, ii. 

Dohace ; ann. 1884: s. v. Doai, 248, i. 

Dohai; ¢. v. Doai, 792, 1 

Dohai; s.¥. Doai, 248, i, 4 times. 

Dohai; s. v. Doai, 248, 1, 792,1; ann. 1824 : 
so. Gureebpurwur, 309, i. * 

Doh#i; ann, 1837: 8. v. Lat, 389, ii, 3 times, 

| Doit; ann, 1598: sv. Budgrook, 92, it. 

| Doite ; ann. 1598: 8. 2. Cash, 128, ii. 

| Do-kani 3 s. v. Bargany, 761, il. 

Dekn; s, ». Jowaur, 355, t, 

| Dol ; ann. 1690 and 1809: s. 2. Dhall, 241, ii. 

Dolchinney ; s. v. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Doli; s. ». Dhooly, 242,43, 790, il. 

Delichos catjang ; 8. %. Cajan, 109, it, 
Dolichos sinensis; s. 2 Calavance, 110, ii, 
_taice; ann. 1792: +s. v. Calavance, 111, i. 

Dolis; ann. 1878: s. v. Kuhar, 378, 1. 

Dol jatra; s.% Hooly, 323, 11 

Doll; s. v. Dhall, 241, 1; ann. 1673: 8 
Dhall, 241, ii; ann. 17272 8.0. Dhall, 243, 

__ di, twice, &. ». Kedgeree, 364, ii; ann. 1776 

. and 1778 :. 8. v. Dhall, 241, it 

Dollar; s. v. Budgrock; 92, il. - 

Doller ; anz. 1609: 8, x. Boy (a), 83; 11 : 

Dollies ; ann. 1880 :_s. 2. Dolly, 249, 1. 

Dolly ; 8.2. 249, 1, twice, 8. 2% Molly, 440, 1, 

__ twice; ann. 1760: 8. % Bandejah, 44, 1 

Dolmen; 8. v. Cossya, 204, i. 

Dolna ; sv. Dhooly, 790, ©. 

Dolphin ; s. 2. Dorado, 250, iand 251, i, twice 5 
ann. 1578: s. v. Dorado, 251, i. 

Dom; ann. 1553: s, ». Tuan, 864, 1. 

| Dom; s. 7. Dome, 249, i. - 

Domadores; ann. 1634: 5. y. Oathay, 1384, i 

Dombaree ; 8. 7; Dome, 249, i. - 

Dome; & 2 249, 1. 

| Dommaschino ; ann. 1343: $. 2 Sagar, 699, iL, 
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Démré ; s. 2. Dome, 249, i. 

Don; s. v. Bahandur, 36, 11. 

Donabyn ; ann. 1546: 3. 2. Dagon, 226, it. 
Donai; ann. 3824: s. » Gureebpurwur, 309, 1, 
- twice. 


Dondera; ann. 1553: s, v. Galle, Point de, 


275, i, 

Dondera Bead; s. v. 249, i. 

Doney; s. wv, ,249, li, twice; ann. 1503: s. v. 
Sombrero, 646, ii. 

Dongerijn; ann, 1613: s. x, Dungaree, 255, i. 

Doni; s. x. Doney, 249, it. ; 

Donmaschino ; ann, 1348 : s. 2, Sugar, 655, i. 

Donna; ann. 1616: s.». Dana, 229, i. 

Donny ; ann. 1610: s. vy. Doney, 250, 1 

Doob; s. v. 250, 1; ann. 1810: 2. v. 250, i. 

Doobasheeo ; s. ¥. Dubash, 252, ii. 

-Doocaw; ann. 1759: a. ». Sannad, 66, i 

Dooea ails g. 0. 250, f. 

Doodee: aun. 1813: 
3 times. 

Doodo; ann, 1731 :°s. v. Cash, 228, iz. 

Dookkan;: ann. 1835 = s. v. Doocaun, 250, 

Dool; ann. 1851 ; s. v. Dowle, 253, ii. 

Doole; 3... Dowle, 251, i. 

Doolee ; ann. 1808: ¢, ». Palankeen, 504, i, 

Doolee-wallas ; ann. 1845 : s. ». Dhooly, 242, i. 

Dooley ; ann. 1774: 8, ». Dhooly, 242,i; ann, 
1784: s.v. Tattoo, 686,ii; ann. 1804: s. », 
Palankeen, 504, i. 

Doolha; ann. 1882: s. v. Hobson-Jobson, 339, 
H, twice. 

Doolie; s. v. Dhooly, 242, i, twice; ann, 
1760 and 1785: s. » Dhooly, 242, 3; 
ann. 1787: 8. v. Black, 74, ii; ann. 1789: 
sv. Bangy (a), 46, i, s. 2. Dhooly, 242, i. 

Dooly; 3. v. Bay (b), 83, i, s. », Mancheel, 
456, ii; ann, 1768: s v. Dhooly, 792, i; 
ann. 1816: s. v. Tiff, To, 701, i, 

Doomba; ann. 1828 (twiee) and 1846: ». », 
Doombre: 292, ii.* 

Doombur ; s. v. 792, i. 

Doom palm; 175, ii, footaote, s. ». Béeliium, 
764, i. 

Doon ; ann. 1879: s. ». Dhoon, 243, i 

Dooputty ; s. v. 250, i, 

Doorga pooja; s.9. 250, it, 

Doorga Pooja 3 ann. 1835: s. ¥, Doorga pooja, 
250, ii, 


Doorge-pija; ¢.v. Dussera, 256, i, 


& v. Cash, 128, i, 





Doorsummund ; s. v. 250, iz 

Door-van; ann, 1781: s. ». Durwann, 256, iz. 

Doory; ann. 1837: ». ». Doray, 253, i. 

Doot’hies ; ann. 1802: s. », Tussah, 727, i. 

Do-pattah ; 2. v. Doopntty, 250, ii. 

Dor; ann. 1190: s. ». Lar (a), 816, . 

Dor; 8. v. Doria, 251, i, s. x Moors, The, 
447, ii. 

Dora; ann. 1862 = s, ». Doray, 792, ii, twice. 

Dorado; s. », 250, ii; ann, 1681: s. 2. 251, i. 

Dora Samoonder ; ¢. ». Sumatra, 657, 1. 


Doray; s. . 251, i, 792, ii. 


Dorayla; ann. 1882 : 8, v. Dovay, 792, ii, 


| Dorbard; ann, 1750: s. ». Durbar, 255, i, 


Dorecur; ann. 1813: s. 7. Jacquete, 339, i 

Dorea; # ¥. Piece-goods, 535, ii, 536, i; ann. 
1780: s. v. Piece-goods, 585, ii. 

, Doresandlu; ann. 1882 : s, v. Doray, 792, ii. 

Doresani ; s. 7, Doray, 251, i. 

Dori ; $$ Be Doria, 251, i. 

' Doria : s. v. 251, i. 

Dene ; & 8 Durian, 255, i, 3 times, 
256, os ann, 2599: «# ». Durian, 256, i; 
ann. 1855: s. v. Durian, 256, ii; ann. 1876 : 
s. v. India of the Dutch, 333,3. 

Dorisani; s. v. Mem-Sahib, 433, ii, 

Doriya, s. v. Doria, 251, i. 

Dorje; s. v. Darjeeling, 229, ii. 

Doroga; s. v. Dardga, 230, i. 

Dor-rje-glin; s. v. Darjeeling, 229, is, 

Dort ; ann. 1598: s. », Fool’s Rack, 272, i, s. x. 
Nipa (b), 480, i. 

Dory; ann. 1774: s. v. Calavance, 1H, i. 

Dosad; s.v, Pyke (b), 847, i. 


» Dosarené ; 2, v. Gurjant, 309, i. 


Doshab; ann. 940: s. 2. Punjaub, 562, i. 

Doshala ; s, », Shawl, 624, i. 

Deshika; 9, v, Cangne, 220, ii, twice; anne 
1420: s. », Cangne, 120, il. 

Dosooty ; 3, v. 792, ii, x 0, Piece-goods, 586, 
ie 

Dost Mahommed Khan; s. v, Cabal, 106, ii. 

Do-stit&; s. ». Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Do-siiti; 8, ». Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Dotehin; s. ». Datchin, 230, it; ann. 2696 : 
s. » Daichin, 230, ii; ann. 1711: «& 2. 
Daichin, 230, ii, 231, i, 

Dot-ehin; ann. 1748: s. v. Dotehin, 231, i, 

Dotee ; ann. 1810: s. v. Dhoty, 243, i. 

Dotia; ann. 1648 : », 9, Gingham, 801, 3, 
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Douane; s. v. Dewaun, 239, ii, twice; ann. 
1665: s.v. Madras, 407,13; ann. 1834: s. 2 
Dewaun, 240, 1. 

Doiiane ; ann. 1658: s.v. Congo-bunder, 783, 1. 

Double; ann. 1676: s. v. Snake-stone, 643, iL. 

Double Coco-nut; s. 2. Coco-de-Mer, 176, i. 

Double-grill; s. v. 792, ii. 

Doubloon ; ann. 1676: s.v, Snake-stone, 643, il. 

Douli; ann. 1702: s. v. Dhooly, 242, i, 

Dour ; s. v. 798, i, twice. 

Dovana; ann, 1440 : s. v. Dewaun, 240, i. 

Dow; 8. ». 251, i. s. v. Dhow, 248, i, 3 times; 
aun. 1785 and 1786: s.v. Dhow, 248, i1; ann. 
1810: s. ». Dhow, 248, ii, 8, v. Grab, 300, 
ii; ann. 1814: s. v. Dhow, 243, ii; ann. 
1838: s. v. Batel, 54, ii; ann. 1860: 8, 2 
Doney, 250, i, s. v. Pattamar (b), 521, i. 

Dowle ; 8.2. 951, i; ann. 1609: s. 7. Dhooly, 
242, 1. 

Dowra, s. 0. 798, i, 

Dowrah ; ann. 1827 : s, v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dozy ; s.v. Demijohn, 789, i. 

Dpyan; s. x. Jompon, 353, i. 

Drachma; s. v. Dinar, 245, 1, see 245, il, 
footnote, twice. 

Dracunculi; ann. 1712: 
804, i. 

Dracunculus; ann. 1712: 
804, i. 

Dragoarias; s. v. Eagle-wood, 258, ii. 

Dragoian; s. v. Sumatra, 657, 1. 

Dragoman; s. v. Druggerman, 252, 1; ann. 
1270 and 1348: s. v. Druggerman, 252, i. 
Dragomanni; aun. 1615: s. v..Druggerman, 

252, ii, twice. 

Dragomano ; ann. 1585: 


793, 1. 
Dragon’s whirlpool ; s. v. Negrais, 477, i. 


Dragotimanos ; 5. 2. Druggerman, 252, ii, 

Dragstoel; s. v, Jompon, 353, i. 

Draj ka almaira; s. v. Sirdrars, 638, ii. 

Drakontas ; ann. 80-90: s, v. Tiger, 702, 1, 

Drakéntion; ann. 1712: s. v. Guinea-worm, 
804, 1, 

Drakontion ; ann. 1712: 
804, i. 

Drama Rajo; ann. 1610: 8. ». Buddha, 91, i. 

Dramida; s.v, Dravidian, 251, ii. 

Dramila ; s. ». Dravidian, 251, ii. 

Dramg; ann. 1724: s. »..Punch, 559, 3 i... 


s. wv. Guinea-worm, 


gs. wv Guinea-worm, 


s. v. Druggerman, 


_& % Guinea-worm, 


Drass; ann. 1738 : s. v. Caleefa, 112, ii. 

Dravida; s. v. 793, i, s. v. Chinapatam, 153, ii. 

Dravida ; s. v. Dravidian, 251, ii, twice. 

Dravidas; ann. 1045: s. v. Dravidian, 251, ii. 

Dravidas; ann. 404: s.v. Dravidian, 251, ii, 
twice. 

Dravidian; s. v. 251, ii, twice, s. ». Candy 
(Sugar-), 120, i, s. », Chundm, 168, 1, s. 2. 
Devil Worship, 238, i, s, v. Gindy, 285, ii, 
s. ». Jangar, 843, i, s, v. Malabar, 411, ii, 
twice, s.v% Malayalam, 417, i, s. vw Nelly, 
477, li, s. v. Pariah, 513, ii, 4 times and 
footnote, s. v. Pisachee, 540, i, s.v. Rice, 
578, i, s. v. Shaman, 620, ii, s. v. Teloogoo, 
695, i, s. o Bargany, 761, i, s. v. Elephant, 
795,13; ann. 1080: s. v. Malabar, 412, 1; 
ann. 1856: s. v. 251, ii. 

Dravira; s.v. Dravida, 793, i; ann. 1080: 
s. v. Malabar, 412, i. 

Dravira; s. v. Gaurian, 800, i, 3 times. 

Drawers, Long; s. 2. 252,i; ann. 1794: a. 9. 
Drawers, Long, 252, i. 

Drecksimon ; -s. v, Scavenger, 606, ii. 

Dress-boy ; s. v. Dressing-boy, 252, i. 

Dressing-boy ; 8. v. 252, i, 

Drocmandus ; s. 2. Druggerman, 252, ii. 

Droga; ann. 1682: s. v. Dardga, 230, ii, s. #. 
Tallica, 680, i. 

Droga amara; ann. 1796: s.v. Mort-de-chien, 
451, i. - 

Droger ; ann. 1673: s.v. Daroga, 230, i and 
ii; ann. 1765: s.v. Tope-khana, 7138, i, 

Drogomanus ; ann. 1150: s.v. Druggerman, 
793, i. 

Drogue ; ann. 1598 and 1638 : s, v. Bens 45, 1. 

Droha; s. 2% Doai, 248, 1. 

Drona ; s. v. Doney, 249, it. 


| Drongo shrike; s. », King-Crow, 369, 11. 


Dragemens; ann. 1309: s. v. Druggerman, 
252, i. 

Druggerman; s. v. 252,1, 7938,1; ann. 1613: 
s, v. 252, i; ann. 1738: 8. v. 252, 1. 

Drughement; ann. 1270: s, v. Drnggerman, 
952, i. 

Drugo; ann. 1644: s. v, Panwell, 511, i. 

Drumstick; s, v. 252, fi, 793, 1. 

Drumstick-tree; 8, 1. Horse-radish tree, 325, 1. 

Drus; ann. 1853: s. v. Bora, 80, ii, 

Druses; ann. 1615: s, v, Ameer, 12,1. 

Dryobalanops .aromatica ; s. 2, Camphor, | 16, i. 
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Dsomo ; 8. v. Zebu, 747, i, 8. v. Zobo, 750, ii. 

Dually ; ann. 1673 and 1690: s,v. Dewally, 
238, i. 

Duan; ann. 1682: s. 2, Dacca, 225, i, s. 2. 
Nabeb (a), 467, ii, s. » Porwanna, 564, 1, .¢, 
Chop, 778, ii, twice; ann, 1683: 8 2, 
Kuzzanna, 816, i; ann. 1690: s. ¢. Dewaun, 
940,i; ann. 1760: s, ». Dubbeer, 253, 1; ann. 
1771 and 17838: s. v Dewaun, 240, i. 

Duanis; ann, 1348: s, e, Dewaun, 240, ii. 

* Duanne; ann. 1783: s, x. Dewauny, 24], i. 

Dub; s. v. 252, ii, 793, 1; ann. 1781; s, 2 
Chillum, 149, ii, s. e Cumbly, 216, ii, s. 2. 
252, ii, twice. 

Dib; s. v. Doob, 250, i. 

Dubash ; s. 2. 252, ii, 3 times, s. 2, Topaz, 711, 
ii; ann. 1693 and 1780: s. v. 253,i; ann, 
1789 : s.v. Butler, 102, 11; ann. 1800, 1810, 
and 1860: s, » 253, 1. 

Dubashes ; ann. 1800: s. v, Maistry, 410, ii; 
ann. 1805-6 : s, v. Pariah, 515, i, 

Dubba; ann. 1845: s. 0. Dubber, 253, ii. 

Dubbah; ann. 1810: s. v, Dubber, 253, ii. 

Dubbeer; s. v. 258, 1; ann. 1760: s.v. 258, 1. 

Dubber; s. v, 253, i, s. v. Reshire, 847, ii; 
ann. 1554: s.v. Reshire, 848,i; ann, 1764: 
s. v. Gunny, 308, ii; ann. 1808: s.v, 253, ii. 

Dabhashiya; s, v. Dubash, 252, ii. 

Dubs; s. v, Dub, 252, ii 

Dub up, To; s. v, 252, ii. 

Ducamdares ; ann. 1554: s. ». Doocaun, 250, i. 

Ducat; sv, Chick (b), 148, i, s. 2. Gubber, 
306, i, twice; ann. 15045: s. ». Pardao, 
838, i, 840, ii; ann. 1505: s. x, Japan, 344, 
i; ann. 1506: s.r. Tenasserim, 696, i; ann. 
1511: s, v. Opium, 489,i; ann. 1516: s. »v, 
Shanbaff, 623, ii, twice; ann, 1554: 5, 9, 
Porcelain, 549, ii; ann. 1568: s. ». Viss, 
739, 1; ann. 1584: s. ». Pardao, 841, i; ann, 
1711 and 1752: s. v. Gubber, 306, ii; ann. 
1768-71: s. 0, Kobang, 815, i; ann, 1824: 
s.v. Farash, 266, ii, 

Ducati; ann. 1506: s, 2, Caravel, 125, i, twice ; 
ann. 1568: s. », Opium, 489, ii. 

Duccan ; ann, 1678: s, v, Puttin, 566, i. 

Duces Indiae ; ann. 1860: s. v. Ducks, 258, ii, 

Duck; s. v. 793, i, s. » Qui-hi, 568, 1; ann, 
1808: s. v. 7938, i, 

Duckat; ann. 1540: s, », Liampo, 398, i ; ann, 
15¥0: 3. v, Macao (a), 402, i; ann, 1583: 


s, v, Anile, 22,1; ann, 1587: s. v. Larin, 
387, i. 

Ducket; ann. 1568: s.v, Opium, 489, ii, twice. 

Ducks ; ¢. v. 253, ii, s. v. Mull, 456, ii, 3, 2, 
Pig-sticking, 537, 1. 

Ducks, Bombay; s. », 258, ii; ann. 1860: ¢. 0. 
2538, il, 

Duckys; ann. 1860: s. », Ducks, 253, ii, 

Ducoes ; ann. 1554: Doocaun, 250, i. 

Didi Miyain; s. v. Ferdzee, 267, i, 

Duffadar; s. v, 253, ti; ann. 1808: s. », 258, ii, 

Duiter; s. v, 258, ii, s, v, Cutchérry, 223, i, sv, 
Dewaun, 239, i. 

Dufterdar ; s, v. 254, i, 

Dufterkhanna; ann, 1781: s, 
188, i. 

Duftery ; s, v, 254, i. 

Duftoree; ann. 1810: s. ». Duftery, 254, i. 

Dugala ; 838, i, footnote, twice. 

Dugani; s. v. Cowry, 209, i, 4 times. 

Di-gani ; ann, 1330: s. v. Bargany, 761, ii, 

Duggi; ann. 1791: s. v. Shinbin, 627, i. 

Duggie; s. v. 254, i, twice. 

Dugong; 8. v. 254, ii. 

Dug-out; s. v. Baloon, 40, i. 

Duguaza; ann. 1516: s. v. Sinabaff, 634, i. 

Dihai; s. v. Doai, 248, i. 

Duivelsdrek ; ann, 1726: s. ». Hing, 807, i. 

Dukan ; ann. 1554: s. v. Doocaun, 250, i. 

Dukan; s.v. Dewaun, 289, ii, s. v. Doocaun, 
250,1; ann. 1810: s, v, Doocaun, 250, ii, 

Dukandar ; ann. 1554: s. v. Doocaun, 250, i, 

Dikandar; s. ». Doocaun, 250, i. 

Dukkan; s. x Doocaun, 250, i, 

Duku; 573, i, footnote, 

Dul; s. », Turban, 718, ii. 

Dila; s. ». Dhooly, 790, ii; ann. 1340: s », 
Palankeen, 508,1; ann. 13843: s. », Dhooly, 
791, i, twice. 

Dulband ; s. v. Turban, 718, ii, twice, 

Dulbendar Aga; ann. 1745: s,v. Turban, 719, ii. 

Dulbend Oghani ; ann. 1745: s.v. Turban, 719, ii, 

Dulbentar Aga ; ann, 1745: s, y. Turban, 719, ii. 

Dili; ann. 1590 and 1662: s.v. Dhooly, 242, 
1; ann. 1872: s. v, Dhooly, 242, ii, 

Dulol; ann. 1754: s. v Deloll, 789, i, twice. 

Diilsind ; ann. 1554: s, v. Rosalgat, Cape, 582, i. 

Dulwai; ann. 1747: «, v, Dalaway, 787, ii, s. v 
Dhurna, 791, i, 3 times. 

Dumbars; ann, 1817 =: s. v, Dome, 249, i. 


vy. Compound, 
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Dumbaru; ann. 1817: s. v. Dome, 249, 1. 

Dumbeow; s. v. 254, ii, s. » Puckerow, 556, ii. 

Dumbcowed; s. v. Dumbcow, 254, i. 

Dumbri; ann. 1828: s.v. Dome, 249, 1. 

Dumdum ; s. v. 254, il, twice, 793, i, s, v. Batta, 
54, ii; ann. 1848: s. v. 793, i, 

Dumier; ann. 1680: s. v. Dustoor, 793, ii. 

Dumpoke; s. v, 254, ii; ann, 1678; s, v. 254, iL 

Dumpoked; ann, 1673 and 1689: s.v. Dum. 
poke, 254, il. 

Dumree; s. v. 254, ii, s. v. Dam, 227, i. 

Dumrie ; ann. 1823: s.v. Dumree, 254, ii, 4 times. 

Din; ann. 165455: s. v. Dhoon, 242, ii; ann. 
1879: s. v. Dhoon, 248, 1, 

Din; ann, 1526: s. 0. Dhoon, 791, i, twice. 

Din; s, v. Dhoon, 242, ii, twice, s. v, Siwalik, 
§39, i. 

Dunapoor ; s. v. Dinapore, 245, i. 

Dunba ; s. v. Doombur, 792, i. 

Dundee-Rajapore ; ann, 1759: s.v. Seedy, 610, il. 

Dunderhead ; s. v. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Dungaree; s. v. 250, ii, s, v. Piece-goods, 536, 1; 
ann. 1670: s.v. India of the Portuguese: 
808, ii; ann, 1673 and 1813: s, v. 255, i. 





Dungeree; ann. 1868: s. % Dungaree, 258, 
ie 

Dunnage ; ann. 1784: s. v. Coolicoy, 192, 1. 

Dupatta; s. v. Dooputty, 250, il, 

Duppa; ann. 1727: s. v. Dubber, 288, ii. 

Dupper ; ann. 1673: s, v. Dubber, 253, ii, 

Dur; s. v. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Dura; s, v. Jowaur, 355, i, 

Durahi; s. v. Doai, 248, 1. 

Durai; s. v. Doray, 251, i. 

Durai; s. v. Doai, 248, ii. 

Durajee ; ann. 1831: s. v Larry-bunder, 388, 
i. 

Durbar; s. v. 255, i, 793, ii, 3 times, s. v. 
Khass, 366, ii, s. v. Rajpoot, 572, 1, s. % 
Adawlut, 753,i; ann. 1616: 5. v. 255, i, s.%. 
Shameeana, 621, ii; ann. 1763: s. v. Coco-de- 
Mer, 178, i; ann. 17938: s, v, 255,1; ann. 
1804: s.v. Buxee, 104,i; ann. 1809: s. x, 
955, i; ann, 1818: s, v. Punchayet, 560, 1; 
ann. 1814: s. vy. Moonshee, 445, 1; ann. 1822: 
sv Caluat, 771, 1; ann. 1868: s. v. Kajee, 
363, i; ann. 1875: s. v, 255, 1, 

Durean; ann, 1727: s. v. Durian, 256, 1. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


BY G. RB. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXVIII. p. 159.) 
XUTil. 

Toe Cat anpD THE MOUSE. 

A Tale of Village Philosophy. 


TaERE was once a large banyan tree in the 
midst of an extensive forest, covered with many 
kinds of creepers, which was the resort of a 
number of birds and animals. A mouse of great 
wisdom lived at its foot, having made a hole 
there with a hundred outlets, and in the branches 
there lived a cat in great happiness, daily devour- 
ing many birds. 

Now it happened that a Chandala came into 
the forest and built a hut for himself, and every 
evening after sunset he spread his traps, made 
of leathern strings. Many animals fell into his 
traps every night, and it so happened that one 
day the cat,in a moment of heedlessness, was 
eaught. 


As soon as his foe the cat was caught, the 
mouse came out of his hole and began to rove 
about fearlessly. While trustfully roving through 
the forest in search of food, the mouse after a 
little while saw the meat that the Chandala had 
spread in his trap as a lure. Getting upon the 
trap the little animal began to eat the flesh, and 
even got upon his enemy entangled hopelessly in 
it. Intent upon eating the flesh, he did not 
mark his own danger, until suddenly he saw 
another terrible foe in the person of a restless 
mungoose with fiery eyes, standing on his 
haunches, with head upraised, licking the corners 
of his mouth with his tongue. At the same time 
he beheld yet another foe sitting on a branch of 
the banyan tree in the shape of a sharp-beaked 
night-jar. 

Encompassed on all sides by danger, and seeing 
fear in every direction, the mouse, filled with 
alarm for his safety, made a highresolve. Of his 
three enemies the cat was in dire distress, and so 
the mouse, conversant with the science of 
profit and well acquainted with the occa- 
sions on which war should be de@lared 
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or peace made, gently addressed the cat, 
saying : — 


‘T address thee in friendship, O eat! Art thou 
alive ? I wish thee to live! I desire the good of 
us both. O amiable one, thou hast no cause for 
fear. Thou shalt live in happiness. I will rescue 
thee, if indeed thou dost not slay me. An excel- 
lent expedient suggests itself to me, by which 
thou mayest escape and I obtain great benefit. 
By reflecting earnestly I have hit upon that 
expedient for thy sake and for my sake, for 34 
will benefit both of us. There are the mungoose 
and the owl, both waiting with evil intent. Only 
so long, O cat, as they do not attack me, is my 
life safe. Possessed of wisdom as thou art, thou 
art my friend and I will act towards thee as a 
friend. Without my help, O cat, thou canst not 
succeed in tearing the net, but Ican cut thenet for 
thee, if thou abstain from killing me. Thou hast 
lived on this tree and I have lived at its foot. 
Both of us have dwelt here for many long years. 
All this is known to thee. He, upon whom 
nobody piaces his trust,and he who never 
trusts another, are never applauded by the 
wise. Both of them are unhappy. For this 
reason, let our love for each other increase, and 
let there be union between us. The wise never 
applaud endeavour when the opportunity for 
success has passed away. Know that this is 
the proper time for sach an understanding 
between us. I wish thee to live, and thou also 
wishest me to live. This our compact also will 
bring happiness to us both. I will rescue thee 
and thou wilt also rescue me.” 


Hearing these well-chosen words, fraught with 
reason and highly aeceptable, the cat spake 
in reply: — “ Iam delighted with thee, O amiable 
one, blessed be thou that wishest me to live. 
Do that, without hesitation, which thou thinkest 
will be of use. Jam certainly in great distress. 
Thou art,if possible, in greater distress still. 
Let there be a compact between us without delay. 
If thou rescuest me, thy service shall not go 
for nothing. I plaee myself in thy hands. Iwill 
wait upon and serve thee like a disciple. I seek 
thy protection, and will always obey thy behests.” 


Thus addressed, the mouse, addressing in return 
the cat who was completely under his control, 
said these words.of grave import and high wis- 
dom :—‘‘ Thou hast spoken most magnanimously. 
It could scareely be unexpected from one like 
thee. Listen to me as I disclose my expedient. 
I will erouch beneath thy body and so shalt thou 
save me from the owl and the mungoose, and 


I will cut the noose that entangles thee. I swear 
by Truth, O friend.” 


The mouse, having thus made the eat 
understand his own interest, trustfully 
crouched beneath hisenemy’s body. Possessed of 
learning, and thus assured by the cat, the mouse 
trustfully laid himself thus under the breast of 
the cat as if it were the lap of his father or 
mother. Beholding him thus ensconced the 
mungoose and the owl both became hopeless of 
seizing their prey. Indeed, seeing the close 
intimacy between the mouse and the cat, the owl 


and the mungoose became alarmed and were 


filled with wonder, and felt themselves unable to 
wean the mouse and the eat from their compact. 
So they both left the spot and went away to their 
respective abodes. 


After this the mouse, conversant with the 
requirements of time and place, began, as he 
lay under the body of the eat, to cut the strings 
of the noose slowly, waiting for a fitting oppor- 
tunity to finish his work. Distressed by the 
strmgs that entangled him, the cat became 


| impatient and said :—‘ How is it, O amiable one, 


that thou dost not proceed with haste in thy 
work? Dost thon disregard me now, having 
thyself succeeded mm thy object? Ont these 
strings quickly! The hunter will soon be here.” 


But the mouse, possessed of intelligence, 
rephed with these beneficial words fraught with 
his own good:—“ Wait in silence, O amiable 
one! Chase all thy fears away. We know the 
requirements of time. We are not wasting it, 
When an. act is begun at an improper 
moment, it never becomes profitable when 
accomplished, If thou art freed at an unseason- 
able moment, I shall stand in great dread of 
thee. Do thou therefore await the opportunity. 
When I see the hunter approach the spot armed 
with weapons, I shall cut the strings at the 
moment of dire fear to both of us. Freed then, 
thou wilt ascend the tree. At that time thou wilt 
not think of anything but thy own life, and it is 
then that I shall enter my hole in safety.” 


The eat, who had- quickly and properly per 
formed his part of the covenant, now addressed 
the mouse, who was not expeditious in discharging 
his :—“I reseued thee from a terrible danger 
with great promptuess, so thou shouldst do what 
is for my good with greater expedition. If I have 
ever unconsciously done thee any’ wrong, thou 
shouldst not bear this in remembrance. I beg 
thy forgiveness. Be a little quicker,” 
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But the mouse, possessed of intelligence and 


wisdom and knowledge of the Scriptures, replied 
with these excellent words : — “‘ That friendship 
in which there is fear, and which cannot be 
kept up without fear, should be maintained 
with great caution, like the hand of the snake- 
charmer at the snake’s fangs. He who does not 
protect himself after having made a covenant 
with one that is stronger, finds that covenant 
productive of injury instead of benefit. WNo- 
body is anybody’s friend, nobody is anybody’s 
well-wisher; persons become friends or foes 
only from motivesofinterest. Interest enlists 
interest, even as tame elephants help to catch 
wild individuals of their own species. When a 
kind act has been accomplished, the doer is 
scarcely regarded. For this reason, all acts 
should be so done that something may remain 
to be done. So when I set thee free in the 
presence of the hunter, thou wilt fly for thy 
life without ever thinking of seizing me. Behold, 
all the strings of this net but one have been cut 
by me, and I will cut that in time. Be com- 
forted.” 


While the mouse and the cat were thus talking 
together, both in serious danger, thenight gradually 
wore away, and a great and terrible fear filled 
the heart of the cat. When at last morn- 
ning came, the Chandala appeared on the scene. 
His visage was frightful. His hair was black and 
tawny. His lips were very large and his aspect 
very fierce. A huge mouth extended from ear to 
ear, and his ears were very long. Armed with 
weapons and accompanied by a pack of dogs, this 
grim-looking man appeared on the scene. Behold- 
ing one that resembled a messenger of Yama, the 
cat was penetrated through and through with 
fright. But the mouse had very quickly cut the 
remaining string, and the cat ran with speed up 
the banyan tree. The mouse also quickly fled 
into his hole. The hunter, who had seen every- 
thing, took up the net and quickly left the spot. 


Liberated from his great peril, the cat, from 
the branches of the tree, addressed the mouse :— 
“T hope thou dost not suspect me of any evil 
intent, Having given me my life, why dost 
thou not approach me at a time when friends 
should enjoy the sweetness of friendship ? I 
have been honored and served by thee to the best 
of thy power. It behoveth thee now to enjoy the 
company of my poor self who has become thy 
friend. Like disciples worshipping their preceptor, 
all the friends I have, all my relatives and kinsmen, 
will honour and worship thee. I myself, too, will 
worship thee. Be thou the lord of my body and 
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home. Be thou the disposer of all my wealth and 
possessions. Be thou my honored counsellor, 
and do thou rule me like a father. I swear by 
my life that thou hast no fear from us.” 


But the mouse, conversant with all that is 
productive of the highest good, replied in sweet 
words that were beneficial to himself :—‘ Hear 
how the matter appears to me. Friends should 
be well examined, Foes also should be well 
studied. In this world a task like thisis regard- 
ed by even the learned as a difficult one, depending 
upon acute intelligence. Friends assume the 
guise of foes, and foes of friends. When 
compacts of friendship are formed, it is 
difficult for either party to understand why 
the other party is moved. There is no such 
thing as a foe. There is no such thing in 
existence a8 a friend. It is the force of cir- 
cumstances that creates friends and foes. He 
who regards his own interests ensured as long as 
another person lives, and thinks them endangered 
when another person will cease to live, takes that 
other person for a friend and considers him such 
as long as those interests of his are not interfered 
with. There is no condition that deserves 
permanently the name either of friendship or 
hostility. Both arise from considerations of 
interest and gain. Self-interest is very power- 
ful. He who reposes blind trust in friends, and 
always behaves with mistrust towards foes without 
paying any regard to considerations of policy, finds 
his life unsafe. He who, disregarding all con- 
siderations of policy, sets his heart upon an affec- 
tionate union with either friends or foes, comes to 
be regarded as a person whose understanding has 
been unhinged, One should never repose trust 
in a person undeserving of trust. Father, 
mother, son, maternal uncle, sister’s son, all 
are guided by considerations of interest and 
profit, 


“Thou tellest me in sweet words that I am 
very dear to thee. Hear, however, QO friend, the 
reasons that exist on my side. One becomes 
dear from an adequate cause. One becomes & 
foe from an adequate cause. This whole 
world of creatures is moved by the desire of 
gain in some form or other. The friendship 
between two uterine brothers, the love between 
husband and wife, depends upon interest. Ido 
not know any kind of affection between any 
persons that does not rest upon some motive 
of self-interest. One becomes dear for one’s 
liberality, another for his sweet words, a third in 
consequence of his religious acts. Generally 
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a@ person becomes dear for the purpose he 
serves. The affection between us two arose from 
a sufficient cause. That cause exists no longer. 
On the other hand, from adequate reason, that 
affection between us has come to an end. What 
is that reason, I ask, for which I have become so 
dear to thee, besides thy desire of making me thy 
prey? Thoushouldstknow that Iam not forgetful 
of this. Time spoils reasons. Thou seekest thy 
own interests. Others, however, possessed of 
wisdom, understand their own interests too. 


‘Guided, however, by my own interests, 1 my- 
self am firm in peace and war that are themselves 
very unstable. The circumstances under which 
pesee is to be made or war declared are 
changed as quickly asthe clouds change their 
form. This very day thou wert my foe. This 
very day again thou wert my friend. This very 
day thou hast once more become my enemy. 
Behold the levity of the considerations that 
move living creatures. There was friendship 
between us as long as there was reason for its 
existence. That reason, dependent on time, has 
passed away. Without it, that friendship has also 
passed away. Thou art by nature my foe. From 
circumstances thou becamest my friend. That 
atate of things has passed away. The old state 
of enmity that is natural has come back. Through 
thy power I was freed from a great danger. 
Through my power thou hast been freed from a 
similar danger. Hach of us has served the other. 
There is no need of uniting ourselves again in 
friendly intercourse. QO amiable one, the object 
thou hadst has been accomplished. The object 
Ihad has also been accomplished. Thou hast now 
no need for me except to make me thy food. 
Tam thyfood. Thou art the eater. I am weak. 
Thou art strong. There cannot be a friendly 
union between us when we are situated so 
unequally. I know that thou art hungry. I 
know that it isthy hour for taking food. Thou 
art seeking for thy prey, with thy eyes directed 
towards me. Thou hast sons and wives. Seeing 
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me with thee, would not thy dear spouse and thy 
loving children cheerfully eat me up ?”’ 


Thus soundly rebuked by the mouse, the cat, 
blushing with shame, addressed the mouse :— 
“Truly I swear that to injure a friend is in my 
estimation very censurable. It doth not behove 
thee, O good friend, to take me for what Iam not. 
I cherish a great friendship for thee in conse- 
quence of thy having granted me my life. I am, 
again, acquainted withthe meaning of duty. Iam 
an appreciator of other people’s merits. Iam very 
grateful for services received. Iam devoted to 
the service of friends. I am, again, especially 
devoted tothee. For these reasons, O good friend, 
it behoveth thee to re-unite thyself with me. 
O thou that art acquainted with the truths of 
morality, it behoveth thee not to cherish any 
suspicion in respect of me.” 


Then the mouse, reflecting a little, replied with 
these words of grave import :—* Thon art exceed- 
ingly kind. But for all that, I cannot trust thee. 
I tell thee, O friend, the wise never place them- 
selves, without sufficient reason, in the power of 
a foe. Having gained his object, the weaker 
of two parties should not again repose con- 
fidence in the stronger. One should never 
trust a person who does not deserve to be 
trusted. Wor should one repose blind con- 
fidence in one deserving of trust. One should 
always endeavour to inspire foes with con- 
fidence in himself. One should not, however, 
himself repose confidence in foes. In 
brief, the highest truth of all in reference to 
policy is mistrust. For this reason, mistrust of 
all persons is productive of the greatest good. 
One like myself should always guard his lifefrom 
persons like thee. Do thou also protect thy life 
from the Chandala who is now very angry.” 


While the mouse thusspake, the cat, frightened 
at the mention of the hunter, hastily leaving the 
tree ran away with great speed, and the mouse 
also sought shelter in a hole somewhere else. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PROPOSALS FOR A GLOSSARY OF INDIAN 
RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY, 


Tr has been well observed that ‘the vocabulary 
of ordinary life is almost useless when the region 
of mysteries and superstitions is approached,’ in 
the case of races in a different stage of civilization 
from our own, and the difficulty has been felt 


in attempting to merely translate accounts of 
religious rites, beliefs and superstitions. I propose 
then to attempt the compilation of a Glossary of 
Modern Religious Terms. 


In collecting material for such a Glossary it 
will have to be borne in mind that the two great 
religions, Hinduism and Islam, have totally 
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different vocabularies, and that it is important to 
distinguish them.' Indeed, to be on the safe side, 
it will be best to distinguish all the religions, 
noting against each term if it is confined to the 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, Muhammadans 
(Sunnis or Shiés), or to any sect or order 
among these. 


To illustrate what is required, I take afew 
words from the Glossary of the Muliani Language, 
1881, and other sources :— 


Specimens for the Glossary. 


Akharha, s.m.~— Literally, an arena, a.court. 
Kharha, special meaning, an indigo ground 
consisting of one or more sets of indigo-vats ; the 
hole into which the water from the vats is run 
off; and the place where the indigo is dried. 


Autark,s.m.— A childless man, Autari,s.f. — 
A childless woman. Panjabi“ aut” and“ aunt”; 
Hindi “ ut.” 

Buhal, s. m.— A yearly gift made to a 
murshid, or spiritual teacher. The murshids 
go round to their disciples’ houses and demand 
their buhal in the most shameless manner, and 
even carry off articles by force. If the disciples 
are slow in giving, the murshids curse them and 
pour most filthy abuse on them. Refusals are 
rarely made. Lhe murshids known as “ phulsage- 
walas,” i, e, who give amulets to their disciples, 
are notorious for this kind of extortion.’ 


Paluta, s.m.— Anevil wish, acurse. Itis the 
fear of the Paluta of religious mendicants that 
makes the people so subservient to them. 


Palita, s.m.—A piece of paper on which a 
murshid writes some words or marks, and which 
he gives toa person attacked by jins, to drive 
them away. The possessed person sits with a 
sheet round him, and the Palita is lighted, bran 
and harmal are added, and allowed to smoulder 
under him. 


Pareva. (Not traceable in dictionaries.) 


Phul, s. m.— (1) Literally, a flower. Phul 
Chunnan (literally, to pluck flowers) is part of the 
ceremonies at Muhammadan marriages which are 
distinct from the religious service. A mirasin 
places on the bride’s head a flock of cotton 
which the bridegroom blows away. This is done 
seven times. (2) The bones which remain after 
the corpse of a Hindu has been burnt and which 
are collected and taken to the Ganges. (8) An 
amulet, a charm. The belief in the power of 
amulets is universal. Those who give, or rather 


1 See Panjab Census Report, 1902, ch. VI. § 18, p. 287. ~ 


sell, amulets are, firstly, Sayyids and Qoréshis, 
who are considered more pleasing to God than 
others; secondly, the incumbents of shrines and 
their sons; thirdly, impostors who can persuade 
people of the efficacy of their amulets It is not 
essential that a person should be either learned 
or moral to establish his character as a giver of 
efficacious amulets. Amulets areasked and given 
for almost every human want or to avert every 
possible ill, and to cure every kind of sickness. 
The following are the most common :— (1) Bilanin 
da phul. — A charm to win the heart of a woman. 
(2) Dushmani da phul. — To make two persons 
quarrel, especially a married couple, and the 
husband to divorce his wife. (3) Halakat da 
phul. — To make an enemy die. (4) Nazar da 
phul.—To avert theevileye. (5) Matida phul.— 
To produce much butter inthe churn. (6) Sinhart 
da phul.— The charm of the churndasher — 
to attract all the butter in his neighbours’ 
churns into his own. (7) Mula da phul. — To avert 
“muta,” a blight. Amulets are written on 
pieces of paper and on leaves, and sometimes 
consist of legible words as “ya Allah,” but more 
often of unintelligible signs. The price paid is 
called “‘mokh,” and whenever the desired result 
is attained a present is made in addition. 


Pokbhu, omen (Western Panjabi). Bhara- 
pokhu-wala, a child born under a good omen. 
Halka-pokhu-wala, a child born under a bad 
omen. 


Topu Jopu, Kangra. (Meaning unknown.) 


Chapri, s. f.— A small flat piece of wood 
about a span long and of the width of a finger. 
Spiritual guides, “murshids,” sell to their dis- 
ciples Chapris of ak wood with the following 
words written on them : —“ Ghark shud lashkar-7- 
Farundar darya-i-Nil —“ Drowned was the army 
of Pharoah in the river Nile.’ The disciples 
wear these Chapris round their necks as 
prophylactics against remittent fever. 


Chung, s. f.— (1) A handful; (2) that share of 
the crop which under former Governments was 
paid to the kotwal or incumbents of shrines either 
by Government or land-owners. It is still given 
in some parts to incumbents of shrines. 


Chhanchhan, s. m. — (1) The planet Saturn, 
Saturday ; (2) a small mound at the cross streets 
of towns on which Hindus offer oil and lamps on 
Saturdays in order to avert the evil influence 
of Satum. Sindhi, “ Chhanckaru ”; Hindi, 
“Sanichar” “Chhanchkan bale Kul bala tale,” 


3 Cf. phul below. 
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“when chhanchhan burns, all calamities are 
averted.” Hindus repeat these words as they 
place the lamps as offerings, 


Chelri, s.f.— A woman possessed by a jin, or 
evil spirit, Women so afflicted repair to certain 
religious shrines, — Jalalpur in Multan, Shahr 
Sultan in Muzaffargarh, Uch in Bahawalpur, Pir 
Katal in Dera Ghazi Khan, — to have the evil 
spirits cast out. The patients sit together, bare- 
headed, on the ground, and sway about their 
arms and bodies to the beating ofadrum. An 
attendant of the shrine goes round beating them 
with a whip, while another gives them scented oil 
(phulel), on their heads, and to drink, The 
performance ends by the exhausted women being 
dragged away by their relations. Chelri is the 
feminine diminutive of chela, a disciple, 


Rakhri, s, f. — (Literally, a little protectrix, 
from “rakhan,” to keep or guard.) A protecting 
amulet. The incumbents of Muhummadan 
shrines sell to pilgrims scraps of paper, with the 
name of God or a text written on them, which are 
inserted in wooden lockets and tied round the 
necks of cattle to protect them from harm. 
Skeins of cotton or woollen threads are similarly 
aold at shrines and worn by pilgrims round the 
neck, Hindus also buy skeins of thread from 
Brahmans and wear them round the wrists. All 
such amulets are called Rakhri. 


Rangin, s. f.— (1) The vesssel in which eloth is 
dyed ; (2) a bath of heated sand. At the shrine of 
Pir Jahanian in the Muzaffargarh district people 
suffering from leprosy or boils getthe incumbent to 
prepare baths of heated sand in which the diseased 
part or the whole body is placed. The efficacy of 
the remedy is ascribed to the saint. 


Sami, s. f.— The niche or shelf in the western 
side of a Muhammadan’s grave. The corpse lies 
in the Sami with its head towards the north and 
its face to the west. Hindustanis and Panjabis 
use the Arabic “ lahad”’ for a, graveeniche, 


Sava, adj. — Green, grey. The feminine form 
savi is euphemistically used by Muhammadans for 
bhang. Hindus, also avoiding the name bhang, 
call it sukha, the pleasurable. [The Jogis call 
bhang, bijia or Shiuji-ki-buti, and charas they call 
suéa, These various names for hemp are of 
interest and a complete list is wanted.] 


Saga,s.m.— A thread or rag given by spiritual 
advisers to disciples as a charm against evil. 
They exact a price for each. 


Soran, v. a.—(1) To ask aid of a saint or 
spiritual adviser; (2) to add fuel to a five. 


Ganesh, s.m.— The share of a commercial 
enterprise, or of the harvest, which is given to the 
Brahmans. It is given from the harvest by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. 


WNirgun, a worshipper of God, as opposed 
to Surgun, a worshipper of images. (Not in 
dictionartes. } 


Remarks. 


1. The ordinary dictionaries are practically 
useless in this connection. 


2. The difference in meaning between chelrs 
and chela will be noted. Has chelri any other 
meaning? We may compare Jogni, which, 
though apparently the feminine of Jogi, seems to 
have acquired at least one very different meaning. 
What are the meanings of Jogni ? 


8. Avatarek, Avatari, seem clearly derived 
from avatar, A connected word (in Gurgaon) is 
avagaun, transmigration. Any other connected 
words might be noted together with their various 
meanings, 


4. It is of special importance to note all the 
words for ‘ life,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ete., with all their 
meanings, 


5. Terms like panth, phirka (? seet), dhuna, 
mat (? order), gachha, gana (?), nmasi (Pashto), 
etc., have hitherto been translated at random. 
A complete list of all the words denoting a reli- 
gions sect, order, or school is wanted, with a 
precise definition of each. 


6. Words for religious offerings, rites, spells, 
charms, spiritual beings, — in short, all words 
connected with religion and popular beliefs 
might be included, 


7 I should be glad to receive lists of 
religious terms, with such notes on each word as 
can be conveniently sent on the lines of those 
quoted above from the Muliani Glossary. 


H. A. Ross, 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 


July 21st, 1902. 
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GRANT OF KUSUMAYUDHA IV. 
BY C. BENDALL, M.A,, M.R.A.S., PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, CAMBRIDGE, 


HIS inscription is now edited for the first time, Its existence was discovered by me during my 
stay at Haidaribad (Dekhan) in March 1899, when the original plates were lent to me 
from the Treasury of H. H. the Nizam, to which they belong, for the purpose of publication, They 
number five and measure 64” by 382”. As is usual also in the case of MSS., the first and last were 
originally written on one side only ; but apparently somewhat after the main document was finished 
a few lines of Telugu were added in a different handwriting. The language is otherwise Sanskrit. 
All the rims are slightly raised. The ring is about 3” thick and 5” in diameter. The seal securing 
the extremities of the ring is obliterated. It seems to have been oval. The characters are those 
of Chalukya inscriptions of about the eleventh century or later; compare Burnell, South-Indian 
Paleography, Plates VII. and VIIL., and Bihler, Indische Palaeographie, Table VIIL,, cols. v. to 
vii, The more remarkable forms of letters, as far as they can be indicated without a plate, which 
hardly seems to be called for, are as follows: — A (initial) is of the general form shown in cols. ii, 
iv., and viii. of Biihler’s Table already cited; but it very closely coincides in shape with 1, so closely 
indeed that the shape of Zozh letters will be best seen by reference to the forms of that letter in 
the Table cols. xii. and xv., line 37, The ¢ has often a long flourish to the left, as in col. vii, 
line 25, of Buhler, VIII. ; in one case (Pl. I., 1. 6) the flourish is curved round so far, over the 
top of the letter, that the characteristic angular addition at the top, used in the Telugu country, is 
placed not immediately over the main part of the letter but over the flourish. In the matter of 
orthography we may notice (¢. g., 1. 42) the use of the labial-sibilant, rare, I think, at so late a date. 
The lingual x and 1 are duly employed in Dravidian forms. A few mistakes are corrected in the text. 
The chief are: — » for n (1. 5); th for é (1. 7); th for ¢ (1. 8) ; but ¢zatfor tthe in 52; je for be (44) ; 
ert for vt (51). The more confused spellings are duly recorded in the footnotes. 

I regret that I have not identified the localities recorded in the grant. Kondapalli (1. 23) 
ought to be the ‘ Condapilly’! of the Indian Atlas, near Bezwada; but I cannot find satisfactory 
traces of the other place-names anywhere near. This Kondapa]li and also the persons addressed in 
the grant are described as in the region or district (evshaya) of Mazchikonda. 

The most interesting feature of the record is the mention of a new line of rulers claiming 
to be allied to the Chalukyas. The branch of the family was called the Madugonda-Chalukya of 
Mudugondu (11. 8,9). The founder of the dynasty was KoékirAja whose brother (not named) 
conquered Chiyyaraja. The Polakési and Ranamarda mentioned in the earlier part of the 
inscription are possibly ancestors of the queen-mother, Achidévi. The pedigree runs thus : — 


Kokiraja. 

K maaiaais [I.]. 
Bijayita. 
Kusumiyudha Eons 
Vijayaditya. 
anc a [III.]. 





Malbaduraja,? Lobhachalaka. 


awe ane A 77 A_A 
Nijjiyaraja =Achidévi. 
Kusumayudha [IV.] 
(donor of present grant), 
a cea ig Net i ee a eee 
1 Especially as this ‘Condapilly’ was once in the Nizam’s dominions. Mogalu (some 5 miles N.-E. of 
Bhimavasam) is noted by Sewell as an ancient place; but the surrounding names (in the Indian Atlas, sheet 94) 
give no help, ; 
2 See note 28 below. 
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‘The record is a grant of the village of Mogaluchuruvulu, free of taxes, to the brahman 
Doneya of the Kutsita gétra at the winter solstice of a year not specified. 


cas mS oO Bm oo De 


10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
21 
32 


30 


TRXT 3 
erst Plate. 


Syasti Srimataém’ sakalabhuvana-samstiyamat- 
mana-Manavya-sagétrénamh Hariti-putrindm 
Kanéiki-vara-prasida-labdha-rajyanam=Matri- 

gana-paripalitinadm  Svami-Mahaséna- 

pad-Anudhyatanam bhagavan-Nirdyana(na)- 
prasida-samasadita-vara-vara[r1é }ha-lam- 
chchhan-ékshana-kshana-vathi(si) krit-4rati-mandalanam=a- 
§vamédh-&vabhrita(tha)-sn4na-pavitrikrita-vapusham=Madu- 
gonda-Chalukyénémh kulam=ala[m|karishnu[r*] Mudugondu- 


Second Plate; first sede. 


ru-va(va)stavyah Edki-raj-inuja[h*] sénanid-kris- 

tya sa kshénih jugép=apratisasanah [1*] 

Chiyyarajam vinnirjjittya(vinirjitya) grihitam Garu- 
da-dhvajam {1*] Ravandrjjita-V éta- 

la-dhvajam ch=4sme(smai) ni(nya)védayat [*] Ayddbya7- 
sihhasana-rajya-chihnah parair=ayé- 

dhy6 vijigishur=adhyah [1*] bhrétra hy=araksha- 


Second Plate; second side. 


n=nikhilan=dharitrinsnishkantakikritya sa Kdékirajah [11*] 
Polakésir=apy=avadid=-anujan=pratibaddha(ddha)-pattam=a- 
vantu mat-putra-pautrinim=iti sdmanta-sannidbau [{\*| 
tatra=nvayé bhipatir=ivirasid=rané- 

shu Rimé Ranamardda-nami [1*] yat-kanyikim 
charu-Chalukya-vams6 dhatté hridi shva§ kuladé- 

vataéth cha fu*] Maznchi-konda*-vishayam=manéharamh Ko- 
ndapallim=achakram=dgaias=tatra tatra nava-Sasa~ 
ni-kritam(tam) grama-sampadam=adh(th)=4nva(nu)bhuktavin [11*] 


Third Plate ; first sede, 


KOki-r4j& vairininnirjjityal® tat-sutan=4[na* |mya 
nripavarah tai-sinuh Kusumayudhah tad-a- 

tmaj6 Bijayitah tat-sutah Kusumayu- 

dh6 vinitajandsrayah tat-suti Vijaya- 

dityah tat-sutah Kusuma&yudhah 

tat-pita Malbadu-rajah tad-anujé Lébhacha- 
lakefh*] [1*] tasylsagrajé Nijjiyaraja-nama babhiiva 
viré dhritabhdimi-bharamh(°rah) [1] yad-athgam=dlékya sa 


etnies =pa—onnor ernment 


5 From the original plates. Read “sidyamdna’. 
3 Probably metrical (sloka),. ® Employed confusedly for some word of subduing. 
7 Metre: Upajati, $ Read probably své. 


° Metre: Rathéddhat&. In the second line achikrarm is an exceptional scangion in later Sanskrit. 
10 Read vairind nirjitya. il Metre: Upajati. 
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34. 
39 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
Al 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


i 
12 Read yathésvaren= . Livaréna of course for Sivéna. 
it An akshar'a is missed ; read probably anindya. 
15 The numbering of this plate is incorrect ; the figure for 


Third Plate; second side. 
KAmadev6 manyé svayam lajjitayan=ana[n*|gah [1*] 
anéna raja svayam=Achidévyam babhiva 
virah Kusumayudhé=-yam [1*] yadhasvarénl2=A th- 
bikayam’? Kumaral kula-dvayé  kiriti- 
dharé randgrah [\*] lavanya(nya)van=indur=a—ndya 
tajas-tathapi bhipam Kusuméyudh-aikhyamn [1*] visésha- 
ta(td) neanukaréti nityathh paksha-dvayé=py=akshara- 
charu-kirttif{m*] [*]sa Kusu[ma]*yudhah=parama- 


Fourth Plate; first s1de 


mal6-mahéévarah=parama-brahmanyal? Marnchikonda- 
vishaya-nivasind rashtrakita-pramukham!8- 7 
kututhji(bi)nas=samahya(hi)y=éttham=Ajnapayati (1 |* 
Kutsita-gétraya Doneyasarmma- 

na(né) vidava(tha?)daga!’-paragaya utta- 
rayana-nimit[t]é Mogaluchu(vu ?)ruvulu- 
nima-grama[th*] sarva-kara-parihartkritya ma- 

yi dattam viditam=astu vah [I*] 


Fourth Plate; second side. 


asyeavadhayah [I*] parvatah Munnashaka-pola-méra(re)- 
y=arjjuna=vri(vri)kshe adhémukhe stmasilah2 [i] dgnéyatah Kro- 
vveru vula pola-méra agvatta(ttha)-vrikshe na(P)kopa-sila(ma) 
silah [1] dakshinatal, koravi-pola mukéra~-ku- 

nda-sima-silah [\] nairritya[ta*]h O(2)tai(?)lu-kshétra [1] 
pascimatah Luvvu-sila simam [1*] vayavyatah Pald- 

mm rum Dbalagandi-stma-silah [1*] uttaratah Tividi-giri [1] 1- 
Sanyata|h | Navulametta-sima-silah [1*] uttaréyana(aa)- 
nivi(mi) ttam=munana donamayyam muppandru 


Fifth Plate ; first side. 


prahma nulaku-bhara nah(?nam) buge siri madhvagajah=para- 

mahipati jAéca pAap&d-apétamanasd bhuvi cha (bha)vi- 

bhfipah yé pailayanti mama dharmmam=idarzn samasta[th*] tésh[|am*] 
may’ virachité=1njalir-esha midéh2! [1*] svadattimh paradattam 

vi yO haréti(ta) vasuddha(ndha)rim shashtim varghasahatrani? 
vishta(shtha)yam ja(j@)yaté krimi[h] bhimith yah=pratigrihna(hna)ti 
yasya bhimim prayachcbhati [1] ubhau tau punyakarmanau niyatau 
svarggavasinau samanyd=yam dharma-s¢tu[r] nripana(nijmh kale kalé 
pilantyé bhavadbhih saryan=étarm (tan) bhavinal partivéndrah*® 

yd bhiyd ya(ya)chate Ramabhadrah yasya yasya yada bhitafm*] bbi- 
tasya tasya sadAm=(tada)=pa(pha)lam [iu] sna da ore julant oya kha bha- 


18 Here grammar is sacrificed to metre. 


‘4° having been erroneously placed on the obverse 


side. Possibly the mistake arose owing to the erroneous repetition of the syllable ma. 


16 Erroneously repeated ; compare last note. 


17 Read either “nyd or nydn. 


18 Possibly to be deciphered as °an; in any case to be understood as Cdn. 


19 A proper name or corrupt word (vidatha® ’). 
21 mudd ? 22 yarshasahasrdnt. 


90 Several other corruptions of s#mAsld appear below, 
2 pdrihivendran. 
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Fifth Plate; second sede. 


70 rana Donamayyuru me _ Jovajulako 

71 luku Bhima naku Sisana jukanda 

72 ri vi nanatka sala ta nam bunu 

"3 ri ra vutti l4(?4) dd patiuva a(?)du 
74. yadu patta rajamanam=1i- 

75 chche [u*] 





TRANSLATION. 


Hail!24 the family of the Madugonda-Chalukyas are glorious, belonging to the gétra of the 
Manavyas praised through all the world; who have acquired sovereignty by the excellent favour of 
Kaugiki; who have been cherished by the assembly of the Mothers; who meditate on the feet of 
Svami-Mahaséna; who have the territories of their foes made subject to them instantly at the sight 
of the excellent sign of the Boar, which they acquired through the favour of the holy Narayana ; and 
who purified their bodies by ceremonial bathings after aSvamédhas. Ready to adorn this family, the 
younger brother of Kékiraja, living at Mudugonduru, after subduing the earth protected it. 
(himself) subject to the behest of none, (L. 12) Aiter winning from Chiyy4raja his captured 
Garuda-banner and his Vétala-banner mighty as Ravana, he thus announced to him : — My brother 
KokirAja, flourishing, victorious, irresistible to his foes, bearing the insignia of royalty of an 
irresistible2> throne, has become the guardian of the whole world, now that he has weeded it of his 
enemies. Polakési too declared to his brethren in the presence of his vassals that they? were to 
support the encircling diadem of his®6 gons and grandsons. 


(L. 20) In his lineage appeared a very Rama in battles called Ranamarda, whose daughter 
the fair race of the Chalukyas cherishes in their heart and as a family-goddess. He came to 
the delightful region of Marhchikonda, to Kondapalli, untraversed by wheels,?” and in his turn 
enjoyed the fortune of the town to which then and there a new proclamation was granted. 


(L. 26) Kékiraja, when he had conquered his foes and brought their sons low, was the chief of 
kings. His son was KusumAyudha [I.], whose son was Bijayita. His son was Kusumaé- 
yudha [II.], a refuge to the lowly; his son was Vijayaditya; and his, Kusumayudha [III.]. 
His father28 was Malbadur4&ja, whose youngest brother was Lébhachalaka. His eldest brother 
was named Nijjiyaraja, a hero who bore the burden of the world. Kimadeva the bodiless god when 
he beheld his form felt himself put to shame, I trow. That monarch had as a son by (his 
consort) Achidévi the present KusumAyudha [IV.], fierce in battle, renowned in two races, just as 
Lord Siva begot on Ambiké Kum4ra. The moon is beauteous, and blameless her radiance; yet she 


follows not especially king Kusumayudha; for he has fair glory undimmed for ever, in one fortnight 
even as in the other, 


(L. 41) This Kusum&yudha [IV.], the great lord of high brahman lineage, hereby summons 
the inhabitants of the district of Maznchikonda, headed by the Réshtrakitas, being householders, 
and thus orders them: — ‘ Be it known to you that I have given to the brahman Doneya of 
the Kutsita?® gétra, who has reached the furthest shore of , the village called Mogalu- 
churuvulu on the occasion of the winter solstice and have hereby freed it of all taxes.” 
[Boundaries specified ; and followed by epic verses of imprecation. The boundaries are: E. Munna- 
shéka ; S, H, Krovveru®; 8. Koravi?; 8S. W. Otailu (7); W. Luvyu; N. W. Palimrn®; N. the 
hill Tividi; N. E. NAvulametta.] | 

2 See Vol. VII. 17 above, where the exordium is the same. 

3 Tt would be tempting to read Ayédhya(-ka), ‘throne of Oude,’ and thus get a pun instead of tautology. 
26 The phrase contains a curious mixture of oratio obliqua and directa. 

27 Or, if we read avakram for achakram, ‘ straight to Kondapalli.’ 

28 Sothe Sanskrit ; bub ‘son’ must apparently be meant; unless Malbadu-raja be a title of Vijayaditya, 
23 Not known as 4 gétra-name: but doubtless a connection with the rishi Kutsa is intended. 
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IHE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES, 
BY THE LATE PROF. C. P. TIELE. 
(Translated by G, K. Nariman.) 


(Continued from Vol. XX XI, p. 878.) 


CHAPTER IT. 


Earliest History of the Zoroastrian Religion — Introduction — Geography, 
Ethnography, and General History of Iran. 


With the Medo-Persians and their near kinsmen the Baktrians or East Iranians, who for 
elose on three centuries followed the Babylonians and Assyrians in the suzerainty of Western Asia, 
and who, albeit for a brief space and with little success, overran Egypt and Greece, there enters on the 
stage of universal history an Aryo-European or Indo-Germanic nation to play on it a not 
inconsiderable part, The territory it occupied in its prosperous times stretched from the Caspian Sea 
to the Araxes, and the Oxus, the sea of Aral in the North, and the Hindu Kush, the table-land of the 
Pamirs, and the Indus and its iributaries in the East, as far as the Erythrian or Persian Gulf in the 
South, and Elam, Babel, and Assyria in the West. It is usually denominated Iran, ?. ¢., the land of 
the Iranians or Aryans, and the most important parts of which it is made up are Persia, Greater 
Media or Media Proper, Lesser Media or Atropatane, Parthia, and Baktria, together with the Eastern 
yrovinces, Elam or Susiana is, too, frequently included therein. It is, as contrasted with the fertile 
colony watered by prodigious torrents in which the Semites settled, a mountainous country 
traversed by scanty rivers, with an extremely unstable climate, — here and there, and particularly 
in the valleys, a considerably fertile but mostly ungrateful soil, which exacted enormous exertion from its 
children. For the greater part it is arid, an extensive waste separating the west from the east. But 
the eastern regions are distinguished by fruitfulness and a temperate clime; while many of them may 
be esteemed as true paradises, We shall observe that this nature of the Jands of Iran is co-related 
not only with the manner of its inhabitants, but has also influenced the character of their religion. 
Herodotus 5? extols the sagacity of Cyrus, who, to the suggestion of Artembares and certain others 
of the nobility for an exchange of their poor and parched habitat for a more productive and affluent 
country when it was in their power to do so, said in reply that they would then degenerate from the 
rulers into the ruled. Thus the Greeks perceived, and may be the Persians too, that the nature of the 
soil and the climate of the country had made a shrewd, hardy, warlike race of them, a race which for 
a time dominated the civilized world. These natural characteristics are reflected in the prosaic, 
practical, and severely austere moral trend of the Zarathushtrian religion. 





49 [In this Chapter, when a pair of names is joined by a hyphen, the first indicates the 4vesia and the second 
the corresponding Indian term: e.g., in Haoma-Soma, Haoma is the Avesta expression and Soma the answering 
Vedic equivalent. — TR.] 

59 Herodotus, 9, 122. [Artembares, the grandfather of this Artayctes who was hoisted aloft, was the person who 
originated a remark which-the Persians adopted and conveyed to Cyrus in these terms: “Since Jupiter has given 
the sovereign power to the Persians, and among men, te you, O Cyrus, by overthrowing Astyages ; as we possess 
a small territory, and that rugged, come, let us remove from this and take possession of another, better. There are 
many near our confines, and many at a distanee. By possessing one of these we shall be more admired by most 
men ; and it is right that those who bear rule should do so; and when shall we have a better opportunity ehee wae 
we have the command of many nations and of all ‘‘ Asia’’? Cyrus, having heard these words, and not admiring the 
proposal, bade them do so; but when he bade them, he warned them to prepare henceforth not to rule, but to be 
ruled over; for that delicate men spring from delicate countries, for that it is not given to the same land to 
produce excellent fruits and men valiant in war. So that the Persians, perceiving their error, withdrew and yielded 
to the opinion of Cyrus; and they chose rather to liye in a barren. country, and to command, than to cultivate fertile 


plains and-be the slaves of others. — Tx. ] 
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Lthnography. 


The people, after whom the land is called Iran in contradistinction to the Turanian countries, and 
who rose to be the ruling nation, had not been always dwelling there. They gradually supplanted 
more primitive tribes, whom they to all appearance did not hunt down, but in a great measure absorbed 
in themselves. They designated themselves Aryans, just as the Indians discriminated their own 
people by the same appellation from the rest of the masters of the Indian peninsula. In the Avesta 
vecasionally we come across Aryans and Aryan territories. The Achemenides prided themselves on 
their being not Persians merely, sons of Persians, but also Aryans, sons of Aryans, and, as already 
remarked, the Medes, according to Herodotus, were previously called Apso. It does not follow from 
this that the Medes were the only ones to bear the name, because the historian was unaware that other 
septs, too, laid claim to it. THEven the sparse Ossites 5! of the Caucasus, who speak an Iranian tongue, 
assume the denomination of Jron. Aryan signifies noble — those born of pure blood, the éngenui. 
Whatever the diversity of the idioms they employ, in actuality and at least originally they composed 
but one language. Its dialects fall probably into two large groups, of which one had spread from 
Afghanistan in the South over the whole Hast Iran and the North. To it, inter alia, belonged the 
idiom of the Avesta or the Baktrian, while the other swayed the West, that is, to speak with greater 
precision, Media and Persia. Sufficient data are by no means forthcoming to regard the Avestaic 
speech as that of Media. To judge by the names of the Medes familiar to us, this dialect need not 
have radically differed from the Persian. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that the huge 
inscriptions which Darius Hystaspes had incised on the rock of Behistun, like those in Persia Proper, 
have been composed in old Persian, new Susian, and Assyrian or Babylonian tongues. Had the 
current language of Media been totally other than the Persian, he would have substituted the latter by 
the former. For the assumption that the second of the languages in question was Median is grounded 
on misapprehension. It is assuredly the language of Susiana, most intimately akin to the Elamite, in 
which likewise inscriptions are preserved in two dialects, one more archaic than the other. Now it is 
quite possible that the aborigines of Media, subjugated by the Aryans, employed a language of the 
same family with the Elamite; but in the time of the Achemenides and the Aryan supremacy it was 
unquestionably not the recognized speech of the country. The domination of Media was Aryan. 
The names of the vast majority of kings of whom Herodotus makes mention, and some of which recur 
in the old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, go to prove this. Oppert’s attempts to explain the names 
presented by Ktesias (in lieu of those of Herodotus) by means of the Susian, 3. ¢., the so-called 
Median, must, despite all the ingenuity expended over them, be reckoned abortive. 


In reference to religion all Iranians constituted a real unity — we leave out of account 
presumably local peculiarities, — although there is little about them which we know with absolute 
certitude, And in antiquity, unity of faith usually goes hand in hand with uniformity of language. 
They all adopted, if not without modifications, the Mazdayasna creed. Auramazda is to 
Darius and his successors, as in the Avesia, the Supreme Deity, the Creator of all, notwithstanding 
their perpetual veneration along with Him of local divinities in pursuance of local tradition, And 
howsoever Cyrus and Kambyses, as conquerors of alien dominions, may have shaped. their Church 
policy, there are no grounds to warrant the supposition that they were not adorers of Mazda. The 
Magians, a Median sept according to Herodotus, were for both the nationalities the sole and legitimate 
leaders of the cultus and the guardians of religious usage. Without them no sacrificial rite could be 
validly performed, This clearly indicates that in this respect the Medians were not distinguished 
from the Persians, In this regard they were differentiated from the other Iranians — at least from 
those among whom the Avesfa originated. Among the latter the sacerdotal class are styled 
Athervans, or fire-priests, a designation which Strabo still met with in Capadocia. The name of the 


* [Dr. Hiibechmamn contributes a dissertation on their language tothe Grundries der Iranischen Phibologie. ~ TR] 
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Magi in the sense of priests does not occur in the Avesta.22 The prevalence, however, even in Media 
of the Zarathushtrian religion is inferable from the names of two of the most considerable kings, 
Fravartis and Uvakhshatara (Phraotes and Kyaxeres), names which both connote unmixed Mazdo- 
Zarathushtrian ideas, to wit, “the professor” and “the promoter of growth.” And they undeniably 
held sway in the East and North of Iran, where lay at all events most of the lands which the frst 
Fargard of the Vendidad enumerates as created by Ahura Mazda for his worshippers and provided 
with all blessings. Moreover, the legendary accounts transfer to Atropatene the birthplace of 
Zarathushira, It is admitted on all hands that the service of Mazda was extended as far 


as Armenia. 








We have naturally no records of the religion of the Iranians anterior to the genesis and 
introduction of Zarathushtrianism. But that it was the same inall the tribes may be considered 
certain. The Iranians constituted one of the two septs of the Aryans, of which the Indians 
were the other. And we purpose to show that both originally were adherents of a common 
worship ; wherefrom it directly follows that the ancient religion of the Iranian tribes, apart 
from local divergences, was one and the same, being a ramification of the more primitive 
Aryan faith. 


When and whence the Aryans immigrated into Iran, and how they diffused themselves 
over the country is, @ problem admitting of no conclusive solution. At first it was held 
that the opening chapter of the Vendzdad furnished a clueto it. In this catalogue of countries,®3 
beginning with the lands of the Aryan fraternity and ending with the valleys of the Indus and 
the Rangha or Xexartes, some read a narrative of the exodus of the primordial Aryan settlers 
in Iran. Others combat this view on diverse grounds, and, ¢nter alza, because of the inclusion in 
the list of mythical territories. But the latter objection is yet far from substantiated. 
Aryanem Vaejo, the Aryan stem-land, is decidedly not a fanciful region, notwithstanding that 
latterly, and also to the glossators of the Fargard, it became a legendary land, the rendezvous of 
Ahura Mazda, Yima, and Zarathushtra —in other words, a paradise. It is a very real country 
where the weather is unendurable, and which on that account appears to have been abandoned 
of men. Subsequently the phantasy of latter-day generations came to glorify it. Varena, too, 
though we are unable to verify its site, is as much or as little imaginary as the ancient 
countries figuring in the military annals of Egyptian and Assyrian princes, the situation of 
_ Which is obscure to us. Nor is it to be relegated to the domain of the unreal because it was the 
theatre of the legends of Thraetona and Azi Dahaka. For in that case Babel, too, were 
a mythical city, where another passage locates Azi Dahaka’s abode. And how many myths of 
antiquity do not allude to actual and extant places? The explanation above referred to seems 
to me not so untenable. The apparent anomaly with which the author now and again springs 
from one end of the land to another confirms me in this hypothesis. Did we but reflect on the 
regions whose situation is established, we should get a clear notion of the gradual expansion of 
the nation. Issuing from Airyanem Vaejo, where colonization was first sought, 4 the Aryans 
settle in the desolate Sughdha, or Sogdiana, and progress onward to the neighbouring Margiana 
and Nisaea,®® from the last named to Haraina, the Areia of the Greeks and modern Herat; thence 
to Vakereta, which is probably Kabul, and to Harakhraiti, the modern Helmend, Between 
~ 62 The only passage, Yasna 65, 7 (Spiegel, 64, 25), where it is supposed to be found must be interpreted 
differently, See the Monograph Over de Oudheid vant Avesta, bla. 8. 

[Mill’s version of the passage is admittedly based on the Pahlavi gloss. — TR.] 
53 (Of the sixteen lands, nine are identified with certainty. For the rest the Pahlavi commentary is our only 
guide.— 8. B. H.IV.1seq. Dr. W. Geiger’s Geographaie von Iran in the Grund. Iran. Phil, is a storehouse of con- 


densed information and completely quotes the literature. As regards modern Persia, even in point of geography, 
Lord Curzon’s work stands pre-eminent. ~— TR. ] 

% Note that here we have obviously to deal with a Colony ; the Aryan land is called not Sughdha, but Gava 
which isin Sughdha. The chapter contains more similar expressions. 

8 Nisaea is said to lie between Bakhdhi and Mouru. Literally this is not correct. May it not indicate that it 
was colonized by emigrants from both ? 
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whiles settlements were attempted in the Northern Hyrkania and the adventurers had wandereq 
forth up to Ragha. " 


Next follow, to omit the unidentified Varena and Chakhra (conjecturally both lay 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Caspean Sea), the Hapt&’ Hindu in the South-east. and Ragha, 
which latter, a land of inclement cold, must have occupied more northern latitudes. Be that 
as it may, the document the editor of the Fargard employed to his edifying end bears every 
trace of hoary antiquity. It exhibits the geographical horizon of the original author in its 
entirety. His Iranian world does not extend beyond. Media and Persia were situate outside 
of these limits. 


History. 


The above exposition derives corroboration from the records of the wars of the Assyrian 
kings. Several times they made incursions, and prior to the Babylonian conquerors, far into 
Media. Though they did not completely overthrow it, they pursued the object of terrorizing 
the populace by ceaseless raids and predatory inroads, and there founded sporadic colonies. 
Now well nigh all the names of the Median localities and tribes they mention have a non-Aryan 
ring about them, at any rate till the reign of Saragon II. This evidences that the bulk of the 
Aryans before the eighth century B.C. had not pressed forward so far to the west. Still we 
encounter stray exceptions, In near propinquity to the eastern border of Assyria the country or 
the clan of ParSuas is spoken of, which appear to have dwelt east of Hlam at the time of 
Senacherib, Perhaps they were the Persians, though the name might equally be an Assyrian 
disguise for the Parthavas or Parthians. In the annals of Salamanassar II., ninth century B. C., 
he relates ofa victory overa certain Artasar who lived not far from Parsua, and speaks of a prince 
of Hubushka, now called Data, and again Datana,®* Both namesare certainly Aryan, Tiglatpiesar 
Ii]. names as the lord of Kummukh, i. e, Kommagene, far in the west, a Kushtaspi, in which 
uncouth expression we recognize the unmistakable Vishtaspa, Saragon II. captures in Man 
a Dayankku, which word heconsiders a proper name, but which signifies a landgrave dahyuka. 
A similar oversight we discover in Herodotus who calls the founder of the Median Monarchy 
Deiokes.*7 Finally, Ashurahiddan advanced up to Patischaria, Patusharra, the old Persian 
Patishuvari, and there waged war on two rulers whom he denominates Eparna and Siterparna, 
names in which occurs the Zarathushtrian idea of frana, the Baktrian Avarena, the sacred gloria. 
Consequently, the Aryans, though settled in the east and north, appear to have but tardily 


progressed to the west and south portions of Iran, till at last they grew in puissance enough to 
establish an empire. 


According to an ancient tradition available to the Greeks, Baktria was, previous to 
the founding of the Median hegemony, a powerful principality with a tolerably advanced 
civilization. It is hard to account as history a tradition which sounds highly improbable and 
which has but a slender basis. However, it is perhaps not altogether groundless and is capable 
of being sustained by the circumstance that the Aryan at first betook himself to Baktria and 
the adjoining districts before Media and Persia owned him overlord, Since the explorations of 
the past few years the remote antiquity of culture has been more and more established, and 
there is little warrant to urge the impossibility of such domination here and at such an obscure 
period of the past. An undisputed precedence over other eastern principalities is accorded to 
Baktria in the Iranian and Indian sources. Better data witness to the existence of the Median 
dynasty, though we are not left much detail. As noted above, Deiokes, to whom Herodotus 
ascribes the founding of the empire, is in all probability but the title of the landgrave. The 


a s meant here by no means “PersorAryan.” There 
were also Aryan or Indo-German Scythians whose language was evidently akin partly to the Iranian. The name 
of the country of Khubushka sounds quite Soythian, 


Comp, my Babylonisch-Aisyresche Geschichte, p. 263. 
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other names which he specifies, Phraotes and Kyaxares, are good Persian ones, and are familiar 
to us through the inscriptions of the Achemenides. A revolutionary under Darius claims 
descent from Uvakhshastar (Kyaxares). Another, a Mede, is called Fravertes, and names 
himself Khshathrita, while obviously he is designated Kashtaritu prince of Media in an 
Assyrian fragment. Presumably, Khshathrita was the last legitimate ruler of Media, and 
Astyages, whom Nabunaid, the last autocrat of Babel, dubs Ishtuvegu, a Scythian or Kimmerian 
usurper. 





It is definitely known that Astyages was vanquished by Cyrus, and that his own army delivered 
him up to the Persian conqueror, With Oyrus the stock of the Persians in the first half of the sixth 
century B, C. assumed paramount power. The Persian dynasts, who, after Hakhamanishya, their 
ancestor, were known as the Achseemenides, were, it would seem, till now under the subjection of the 
Median rulers. But while the power of the Medes rapidly declined on account of the incursions and 
occasional government of the Scythians, hardy Aryan clans hailing from the North, the Persian might 
constantly increased, Since the time of Cishpis (Teispes) they possessed themselves of Elam, which had 
previously received from Asurbanipal its coup-de-grace, and thenceforward assumed, by preference, 
the style of princes of Anzan, at the same time 5? that they were the regents of Persia as well. Cyrus 
the Great, second of the name, the third according to some authorities,60 was the first king of kings 
of Persian lineage, who, not content with the homage of all Iranian nations, annexed Lydia to the 
Asiatic possessions of his empire, and reduced by his victorious arms the whole of West Asia. The 
sovereignty remained from this time in the hands of the Achemenides. But after the death of 
Kambyses IL., the son of the Great Cyrus, and of the pseudo-Smerdes, Bardia, and of Gaumata, 
the Magian, the dynasty was transferred with Darius, Daravush, son of Hystaspes or Vishtaspa, to 
the younger branch. More than once the successor to the throne was not a lineal descendant but 
a distant kinsman of the preceding sovereign, and one who waded through blood to the sceptor. This 
formidable empire, however, despite its bad government, would not so soon have fallen to pieces, had 
the genius of the general Alexander to cope with a Cyrus or a Darius, son of Vishtaspa, and “ the 
lances of Persian manhood,” of which Darius boasted that they had reached far and wide, not been 
committed to the charge of an incompetent and vainglorious despot, who, too pusillanimous to die on 
the battlefield, was assassinated by one of his own satraps. With his fall commenced a new era, not 
only for the people at large, but likewise for the religion he had professed. The alien hegemony was 
not propitious to the native faith, Its renaissance was inaugurated with the rise of the Parthian house, 
which was Iranian. And this religious revival was consummated under the Sassanides. But that lies 
outside the province of our present research. The historical outline we have presented, and which was 
our objective, must suffice for a background to the evolution of Zarathushtrian religion down 
to Alexander, But before we embark on the latter exposition, we have to examine the soil into 
which the religion struck roots — to inquire (to put it differently) on what anterior worship it 
was superposed, 


2. The East Iranian Religion. 


Of the religion out of which Zarathushtrianism was evolved, or at least which it super- 
seded, we are left neither original records nor direct accounts. And yet it is possible to picture 
to ourselves its features, collocating for comparison the religious conceptions and usages of 


the cognate tribes and establishing their common traits. The Iranian’s next-oi-kin in religion is the 
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88 In another Assyrian text he is called town-bailiff of Karkaséi, and with him is mentioned Mamitiarsu, the 
town- bailiff of the Medes. Comp. my Babylon,-Assyr. Geschichte, p. 884 seg., and especially p. 385, note 1. 

69 In my paper on “ Het land Anzan — Augan” (Leyden, 1894) I have endeavoured to establish that Anzan or 
Ansan here signifies the part of Elamin which lay the capital of Susa. It is well known that this city was the 
favourite residence of Persian monarchs. 

® Néldeke who infers this from Herod. 7, 11. I think that Herodotus presents as one the genealogies of 
Xerxes and of Cyrus, and places them both by mistake one after the other. See his Aufaitze zur Persischen Geschichte, 
p. 15, [These valuable essays have been contributed in au English version to the Encyclopedia Britannica. — TR.J 
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Indian. Both are the two enormous ramifications of a people which distinguished itself from 
its neighbours by the appellation of Aryan betokening its superiority to them. The languages which 
the two peoples spoke bear closer affinity than any others of the Aryo-European or Indo-Germanic 
family of languages to which they belong, especially with reference to their primitive structure, 
Grammar and vocabulary, phraseology and declension, accord to a degree which compels us to derive 
them from one and the same antique tongue. Indians and Iranians, then, employed of yore 
one language which may best be christened Aryan, or, if the term should cover the whole family, 
the Hast Iranian. And it directly follows that they at one time dwelt in immediate vicinity, nay, in 
the self-same locality, and composed but one nation. Where this has been the case we need not 
inquire here, All manner of conjectures have been advanced and advocated, but not one has till now 
won universal concurrence. We would have had to be satisfied with the answer ‘‘somewhere in 
Asia,” but for the theory which some have enunciated of the European origin, But for us the 
problem is of subordinate significance. Suffice it to know that Iranian and Indian have been one 
folk. This postulate will elucidate the striking harmony in their tone of religious thought and will 
help us exhibit the salient characteristics of their common creed, so far as the vestiges thereof 
bequeathed to us render the task feasible. It is not germane to our purpose to retrograde 
still backward and to propound the question whether the entire race which comprehended the Asiatic 
or Hast Iranian and kindred peoples constituted whilom a unity not linguistic alone but religious 
as well, 


But first of all we stand face to face with the suggestion, which seeks to ascertain if what- 
ever of religious basis the two peoples share in common cannot be looked upon as the consequence of 
a reciprocal intercourse, that is, as concepts and customs which they adopted the one from 
the other. And as a matter of fact this assumption has been made to explain all the instances 
of consonance in mythology and cult, in the names of deities and rites, and thus the nugatory results 
of the science of comparative religion and mythology are demonstrated, the whole structure 
erected by the latter with so much ingenuity and erudition crumbling to the ground. Sound 
strictures these capable of demonstrating the extravagance of the comparative method and the 


vindication of other methods of exposition, which latter in many a case strike the right nail 
on the head. 


It is a pity, however, that the new theory falls into exactly the same insularity as the older 
one and stultifies itself by its extravagance. However that may be in general, borrowing 
is out of the question in our particular instance. It may be urged the Iranians and the Indians 
were something more than cognate; they resided in the closest proximity. Their bounds 
merged into each other at the Indus. Afghanistan affords an apt illustration. The language 
of this country is Pashtu. We are justified to number it among the Iranian dialects; and 
yet it so abounds with Indian ingredients that many a scholar has set it down as an 
Indian dialect, or at any rate an independent tongue very nearly akin to the Iranian. 


What holds good of language, may not that have been true of religion in the earlier 
centuries? There is nothing intrinsically to militate against the possibility. But actually it is 
precluded. Toindicate the most important objections alone: ‘he common traits they disclose, 
from the religious standpoint, are not of the essence; at least they have no bearing on 
the more prominent conceptions of the several systems. They relate to the elements allowed on 
sufferance or those re-admitted after resistance. The points of contact, even when scrutinised 
individually, point to what we must regard as survivals of a bygone age. And these relics 
again, when separately examined in either religion, show that they have developed inde- 
pendently and peculiarly. They are at the same time in unison and apart from each other toto 
caelo, Mutual adoption would have involved, on the part of the Iranians, the assimilation 
of Indra and Agni; on the part of the Indians the absorption of Ahnra Mazda and Vohumano. 
But Ahura Mazda and Vohumano have remained unknown to the Indians; and as for Indra, 
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to the Iranian he is of the realm of the evil. What most claims our attention is that there is 
so much that is the same in the two creeds, but which in spirit and nature is wholly antagonis- 
tic, standing poles apart. In respect of one point we are doubtful, namely, touching the 
Haoma-Soma worship. The service of Soma in the Indian cult is a cardinal circumstance, but is 
so only in the later stage of Zarathushtrianism. It is nowhere alluded to in the Gathaic litera- 
ture. The evident inference, consequently, is that a feature which takes a principal rank 
in the oldest document of a people, and which rises to importance at a subsequent period 
‘1 another, is a loan from the former to the latter. Additional force is lent to the 
deduction when we remember that Haoma does not play anything likeso prominent a part among 
the Iranians, which it enjoys among the Indians; that the Indians have dedicated one entire 
mandala of the Rig-Veda to it inits form of Pavamana; that its votaries, Indra foremost, indulge 
in boundless potations of the beverage, winding up with larceny and mortal fracas; and that 
they have an inexhaustible dictionary of its honorific epithets and a vast number of compounds, 
one of whose components is represented by Soma. The Iranians, on the contrary, are 
poor in this respect, less lavish, sparing even to parsimony in conferring titles on Haoma. To 
the Soma-imbibing Indians we find no parallel in the Avesta. It at the same time merits atten- 
tion that in the solitary passage in all the Gathaic texts where Haoma is mentioned, in the later 
addendum to the Yasna Haptanghatti ®1 we simultaneously come upon the Atharvans or Fire-priests 
«who come from afar.” All this tends to make one suspicious as to the Soma-Haoma doctrine 
and as to the eult of it being the relic of the Hast Aryan epoch. It is indubitable that the East 
Aryans were acquainted with an immortalizing drink, for we find it among the Iranians, and it 
is equally traceable to the old Aryan or Indo-Germanic age. The myths and customs under 
consideration are at once ancient and universal. Their vestiges can be traced even to the non- 
Aryans. Iam speaking only of the peculiar shape with which they are invested in the Soma- 
Haoma latria, and this form I am inclined to set down as comparatively later. Again, Tam 
not of opinion that the Iranians adopted the Haomo direct from the Vedic Indians, and that 
“the Atharvans who came from afar” proceeded from the opposite bank of the Indus. It were 
then not so fundamentally divergent in its agreement with Soma, nor would it have been 
evolved so independently in Iran. And in that case 1t were not easy to differentiate it 
from Indra and Twahstra. In all probability the parent-land of the Haoma-Soma worship has 
to be sought on the Iranian river Harakhvaiti, whence it would disseminate itself east, north, 
and westward. In the name Sarasvati, then, which was bestowed by the Vedic Indians on the 
invisible stream between the Indus and the Ganges and on the banks of which they originally 
settled, we would have to look for a reminiscence of the holy river in whose vicinity the peculiar 
cult arose. 





We now pass on to give a conspectus of the religion of the Hast Iranians, of the yet 
inseparate Indians and Iranians. 


If they had still clung to a goodly number of animistic ideas and usages, nevertheless 
their religion was dicidedly polytheistic. The beings they invoked they addressed by a 
variety of honorific epithets: — The celestials (deva — daeva), the spirits (Asura — Ahura), the 
affluent donors or lot-dispensers ( bhaga, — bagha, baga), the revered (yajata — yazuta). Of these 
appellations the first two are of the most frequent occurrence in both the creeds; the last two 
are perhaps more in vogue in one clan than the other. Two of these, deva and bhaga, 
were current even prior to the Hast Iranian period, the first being very general, the second at 
least among the Slav people. Asura has its counterpart in the old Norse Asen, while Yajata is 
a congener of the Greek dys. : 


a a a er na ee 





61 Yasna, 42, 5. 
62 This coincides with Hillebrandt’s conjectures, Vedesche Mythologie, 1.100. But all his hypotheses cannot 
be accepted, ; 
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The divinities were nature-gods, and the sagacity and science with which men eredited 
them must have been taken, to a large measure, for sorcery or a sort of supernatural wisdom 
not to be acquired in the way of ordinary meditation, a special divine endowment which none 
but the elect of humanity shared with the heavenly existences. But when these intelligences 
are credited with a beneficent government (sukshatra — hukhshathra) and are styled self- 
willed (sajosha — hazaosha), therein resides the germ of a belief in a definitely-ordained world, 





At the head of the supernal world stand seven supreme spirits. And it is not without 
reason that the seven Adityas of India are thought to answer to as many Amesha Spentas of 
Iran. We say not without reason because the figure remains constant, notwithstanding the 
objection that at times more than the well-known seven mentioned by Plutarch are reckoned, 
and that all the deities recognized as Adityas in the aggregate transcend the number. An 
enormous importance attaches to this sacred number in both the religions, To illustrate our 
claim by a few out of numerous examples, the Indian equally with the Persian divides the 
terrestrial sphere into seven continents, the dwipas of the one, the Keshwaras of the other; seven 
sacred rivers which are not to be distinguished from the seven tributaries of the Sarasvati; 
seven sacred minstrels (Saptarshi) of the Indians, whom the Iranian depicted in the seven stars 
of Ursa Major (Haptoirenga), and diverse symbolical, ritual operations in which the number 
recurs again and again. The number is both ancient and primival, invested with religious 
sanctity by both. It has its prototype again in the celestial world. The Zarathushtrian 
reformers added to the number their supreme spirits, inclusive of Ahura Mazda, but simul- 
taneously replaced a couple of them by others, thus keeping to the original figure. The Indians 
styled them the sons of Aditi; but reckoned among them likewise Varuna and Mitra and 
Aryaman, and filled the remaining places at pleasure mostly by personification of abstractions. 
Now it happens that Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman are precisely divinities of a category other 
than the one which appertains specially to the Vedic mythology and which are revered most in 
the Vedic period. Varuna,at any rate, takes more after a Semitic than an Aryan god. In his 
capacity of sovereign and lord of all (Samraj) and controller of the moral system of the world 
is he the dispenser of precious blessings, but he is at the same time feared as the judge of all 
transgressions which are brought to his knowledge, however concealed they remain from the 
eyes of others. To the Iranian, Mithra is principally the avenger of violated faith and the 
redoubtable guardian of pledge or truth, or compact. lu the Vedic panthean the deity is 
not in her element. Mitra recedes in the background, and, as a nature-god, is supplanted by 
Indra and others. Only in conjunction with Varuna, with whom she forms a Dyad (dzandza), 
she retains something of her importance. Aryaman appears rarely alone in the Rig-Veda, 
much oftener in company of Varuna and Mitra or with one of them or with one or more of the 
rest of the Adityas, but most commonly with the two first named, and once as forming an 
intimate triad.68 Mitra and Aryaman are synonyms and properly connote ‘friend’ and ‘bosom 
friend,’ the second oftenest in the sense of ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ rapa vuyduios, and this 
signification is yielded both in the Veda and the Avesta, Accordingly there is adequate 
ground to claim the inclusion of the three among the seven highest in the East Aryan period. 
The Zarathushtrian reformers elevated others to their position andallotted to Mitra and Aryaman 
a place outside of the seven. Mitra was the potent divinity of lumination, thrust back in the 
Gathic period, but so intertwined with the popular beliefs that in a subsequent age he was of 
necessity reinstated among the Zarathushtrian Yazatas. His office it was to befriend and 
succour the faithful in fight, and he was, as we saw, protector of Veracity and Justice. Aryaman, 
whose presence the fraternity desiderate, perhaps was, as the name leads us to surmise, the 
guardian genius of the Aryan nation, the promoter of their prosperity and the cherisher of 
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< Rig- Veda, VIL, 38,4. Bergaigne, Relegion Vedique, III. 98, and note to p. 102, [The Avesta form of the god 
is Mithra, the Vedic form being Mitra, — TR. | , 
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their fertility. And perhaps we may descry in Varuna the celestial reflex and god-head of the 
king, in Mitra that of the contumacious nobility, and in Aryaman that of a loyal populace. 


For, that Varuna is of the cycle of the East Aryans reposes on a well-founded hypothesis. 
We may leave it undecided whether he was so early adored under that appellation or whether 
this designation is still older and is connected with the Greek Uranos. The first alternative 
has the weight of greater probability. We believe that the personified abstraction which passes 
ander the name of Varuna in the Vedic times is more primival than the teligions, either Vedic 
or Avestaic. So its absence among the Iranians is tolerably explicable. Such as embraced the 
Zarathushtrian creed were unable to place another supreme deity in juxtaposition with Mazda 
Ahura, the omniscient Ahura, In the new scheme Varuna is superseded by a god, who is his 
equal in several respects, and who, similarly to him, is Ahura (Asura) par excellence. Varuna 
among the Indians was so intimately associated with the ethical and phenomenal world (which 
they denoted by the word rta) that he to a certain extent coincides with the latter, so much so 
that not without a show of reason is he characterized a personification of rta, Analogously, 
Mazda is as good as identical with Asha, the Iranian parallel of rta, whom the Zarathushtrians 
have also in a manner personified, Again, as Mitra is associated with Varuna in the Veda, so 
too is Mitra with Ahura in the younger Avesia.®4 It is neither proved nor probable that this 
Ahura is another being than Ahura Mazda. There is equally meagre evidence for the sup- 
position that the highest God of Zarathushtrian system has supplanted Dyaus® (who is con- 
spicuous by his absence among the Persians), but was not able to supersede the celestial deity 
Varuna. On the contrary, he unites in himself the importance of both who both are many 
times curtly styled Asura. But in most aspects Ahura Mazda is in unison with Varuna, Dyaus 
is a most primiveel nature-god dating back to anti-Hast Aryan times. In the Veda he occupies 
a place in the dogma, but in the liturgical exercitation he has sunk into nonentity.6 Not, 
however, that Mazda Ahura is distinguishable from Varuna-Asura only by name. Mazda isa 
creation of the Zarathushtrian protestantism. But they are too similar the one to the other 
for both to be simultaneously adored ; and thus Varuna had to yield. When latterly Mitra 
was transferred from the popular creed to the Zarathushtrian scheme of religion, he could not 
remain conjoined with Varuna, but must stand in the same relation to Mazda which formerly 
he occupied with regard to Varuna.” 


Recently the hypothesis has been assailed which imputed to the Indo-Iranian the loan of the sacred 
number seven from the Semites, and which sought to explain the figure by a reference to nothing 
more than the sun, moon, and the five planets. Varuna (and Ahura Mazda ?) was supposed to be the 
moon, Mitra the sun, the remaining five the real or apparent minor luminaries.° This theory gives 


6 In the dual number and in different cases, 

Yasna, I. 11. 

(Mill notes, §. B, EB. XXXI. 199: The star Jupiter has been called Ormazd by the Persians and Armenians, 
‘and it may be intended here, as stars are next mentioned, but who can fail to be struck with the resemblance to the 
Mitra-Varuna of the Rig-Veda. Possibly both ideas were present to the composer. — TE. ] 

Yasna, II. 11. 

Yasht, 10, 113. 

[This passage is remarkable as showing the struggles of the faithful with the unbelievers : may Mitra and 
Ahura, the high gods, come to us for help when the poniard lifts up its voice aloud, when the nostrils of the horses 
quiver. . . , . ., when the strings of the corns whistle and shoot sharp arrows; then the brood of those 
whose libations are hated fall smitten to the ground, with their hair torn off (S. B. #, XXIII. 148-49). — TB.] 

8 Aid in Herod. I. 181, is the accusative of Zevs, not of Dyaus, Herodotus means to express Ahura Mazda. 

66 The view here opposed is advanced by P. von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, dhura Mazda und die Asuras; Halle, 1885. 

67 With reference to the whole problem, consult H. W. Wallis, The Cosmogony of the Rig- Veda, p, 100—ahbout 
Rta and Varuna, ibid, p. 92. See A. Hillebrandt, Mitra und Varuna; Bohenberger, Der Altindische Gott Varuna 
nach den Liedern des Rig- Veda, 1893. Spiegel, who first in his Hrantschen Alierthumskunde accepted the original 
unity of the Amesha Spentas and Adityas, has latterly receded from his position. Cf. Die Arische Periode wnd ibre 
Zustinde ; Leipzig, 1887, p. 19, and comp. C. Harlez, Les Origines die Zoroasirianisme. The text will show that 
I am unable to second the latest theories. 

Oldenberg, Die Relegion des Veda, pp. 185 and 198 seg. See my notice of it in the Theol. Tigdsche, 1895. 
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rise to serious doubts, The connection of the seven revolving heavenly bodies with the seven mog} 
exalted divinities is not so ancient as is supposed, and their identification has never been made ont, 
Seven highest gods existed much earlier. Besides, the number is not Semitic by origin, Itis Sumeric . 
and in all probability it is an idea as much belonging to the Sumerians as the pre-Semitic nations of 
West Asia. The sacred number of the Semites was three and also four, but their holiest was the 
product of the two or twelve. These they discarded in favor of the Sumerian seven, and probably the 
East Aryans, too, were indebted for it directly to the Sumerian. It is of a truth remarkable that to 
the Aryans or Indo-Germans the number seven has had little import. And the Aryans or the 
Indo-Germans came in contact neither with the Sumerian nor with the Semites, 


Beyond these seven, the Hast Aryans had withal other divinities, the wind-god Vayu, the belli- 
gerent god of heaven, the dragon-smiter Vrtrahan, who reappears among the Indians ag 
Indra and revives among the Persians as the genius of triumph, Verethraghna, and who is not always 
distinct from Tishtar (the latter’s identification with the star Sirius cannot be aboriginal); and 
Armaiti who is represented in the Veda and the Avesta as the divine personification of piety and the 
head of the material world, and whom Zarathushtrians received among the satellites of Ahura 
Mazda, but whois not reckoned in India among the Adityas.62 Dyaus, too, must have been 
worshipped, otherwise the Vedic Indian would not have preserved the memory of him. 


There are unmistakable marks which point to the cognisance of Hast Aryans with demi-gods 
or heroes, if many of them were not already deities, who at a subsequent age were degraded in rank. 
This fate may have befallen Trita Aptya or Traitana, the Thrita or Thraetona Athwya of the dvesia, 
originally the same water-god, or rather the god of light contending in the heavenly waters ; witness 
the resemblance of their names and the change of their réles. And a like fall was not impossibly 
experienced by others of the heavenly beings. To the minor divine creatures belong Manu, the 
lumiferous god and father of mankind, of whom the Veda has a vivid recollection, and the Avesta 
a fainter one in Manus-Chithra ; Yama, in a measure a duplicate of the preceding, whom as Yima 
he wholly ousted in the Avesta, — a mythical king of the primordial humanity since perished, and the 
judge of the dead; Krceashva-Keresaspa, the vanquisher of monsters like Thraetona, and mentioned 
as his son in the legend; finally, Krshant-Keregani, the archer who watches over the ambrosia and 
discharges his darts at him who would rifle the same for humanity.7? Besides, the much older and 
universally spread legends which Herodotus transfers to Cyrus the Great must already at this period 
have assumed the shape they present to the Indian and the Iranian. Furthermore, holy minstrels 
or sages were spoken of as a class of seers or sorcerers (Kavi, Kavya, Kavan), who were endowed 
with supernatural prescience, and from which class the later Persian tradition has derived an entire 
line of sovereigns, Of these were the sapient Ushanas (Kava Usa or Usadhan), his son-in-law Yayati, 
and his grandson Sushravas (Husravangh). The Indiaus recognize Ushanas as the magician 
preceptor of the Asuras, he who forged weapons for Soma and Indra and who awakes the dead. With 
the Iranians, he dominates the demons and makes an unsuccessful attempt at a journey to heaven. 
This journey the Indigns attribute to Yayati, -Husravangha is the prince of adventurers, and, in 
Iran, avenges the death of his grandfather on the Turanian miscreant Franrase. The basis of this 
folklore must have lain in a period preceding the East Aryan, that is, in old Aryan times, for we are 
spontaneously put in mind of Daedalus and Wieland the smith.7! If such cunning wizards were 
reverenced, there were others, fabulous male enchanters called Yatus, whose, machinations men 
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69 The form of the name in the Avesta is Armaiti, but the metre teaches that it must have been pronounced, also, 


Aramaiti in the Gdthas. The traditional significance of the word is in two places in the Rig-Veda ,as in the Avesta, 
“the earth.” It is not relevant here if this interpretation of Sayana is correct. It only shows that people still held 
fast to this sense even in India. 
72 About the Vedic Puramdhiand the Avestaic Parendi or Pérendi, whose identity has been doubled by many, 
and, among others, by Spiegel, Die Arische Periode, p. 208 seq., compare Pischel in the Vedische Studien, I. 205, who 
. ee praia ea a as the “fruitful.” Tradition accords her dominions over the shades. 


Spiegel, Batirdge, TV., 41 seg., and Arische Periode, pp. 281-287. 
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dreaded, noxious spirits Druhas (Av. Drojas), the spirits of mendacity, and perhaps also the Danavasg, 
fiendish demons who laid snares for man on all sides. Their craft was black magic, a terror to men, 
and for which they invoked the succour and protection of gods and heroes, but particularly the help 
of the aforesaid sages. The palm of satanity was assigned, as is evident from the honorific epithet of 
Vrtrahan-Verethraghna mentioned above, and which is found among both the peoples, to Vrira the 
fiend, the exponent of the might of darkness, We cannot claim with absolute positiveness that the 
conflict of light and darkness, between the protectors of humanity and their foes, was not merely 
mythical and religious, but bore the ethical significance of victory of truth over falsehood and deceit, 
of right over wrong. The characters of the foremost gods, pre-eminently Varuna and Mitra, go to 
countenance the supposition, And it is certain that the Hast Aryans venerated their dead as valiant 
opponents of cruel spirits (Shirésas =Surao) and as the righteous ones (riavanas=ashaonish) and 
believed that they tasted of the heavenly water conferring immortality. 

The concord in the cult of the Indians and the Iranians, characteristic divergences of the 
religions notwithstanding, shows that the germs thereof are traceable to the Hast Aryan 
period. The cardinal or central point in the cult was, among both, the fire. Only the 
great fire-god of the Indian bears another name than that of the Iranians. The former name it 
Agni, the latter Atar. The name Agni is an archaic word, as witness the Latin zgnzs, But 
itis more. It designates likewise an ancient Aryan deity ; compare Ogiin, the name of the 
Slav or Wendish god of fire. Why it has been extinct among the Iranians can no more be 
determined; nor do I feel called upon to hazard a guess, They had in common other ancient 
names of fire and of a sort which never could have denoted fire as such. One was apam-napat, 
the offspring of water, and Narashansa — Nairyosangha which is usually understood to imply 
“land of men,” “the eulogized of men.’ By apam-napat is doubtless meant the lightning 
dazzling out of the clouds, the medium between heaven and earth, god and humanity. Nara- 
shansa is equally a messenger of the deity, in which capacity Nairyosangha figures in the 
Avesta. But before all, his being the same existence with whom the blest abide in heaven is 
an illuminating circumstance.” He is, perhaps, a kind of psychopompus, and his appellation 
must be interpreted as ‘‘he who rules over men, the human habitants of heaven.” However 
that may be, the Iranian god of flames has been called Atar from immemorial antiquity —a name 
which became obsolete with the Indian, whilst derivatives of it continued tooccur. One of these 
derivatives is Atharvan, fire-priest, which is the Iranians’ usual and universal name for priest, 
but with the Indians as applied only to the primitive mythical servants of fire who brought 
the element down from the heavens. The fourth Veda is called after it. This Atharva Veda 
is, as a collection, the youngest, but is the least advanced so far as religious evolution is con- 
cerned, Take all this in connection with the impossibility of explaining’’ the word as such 
out of Iranian languages, and the inference is apparent that the denomination of the fire-god 
most in yogue in the Hast Aryan period was Atar, and that of its priest Atharvan. Naturally, 
all the myths which relate to the heavenly fire and the deity presiding over the element — its 
origin, its miraculous potency and blessings, the stealing of the celestial fire, which the gods 
would preserve from men — how ancient so ever, and however universally disseminated, are 
posterior to the ceremonies observed at its ignition, renewal, and perpetual continuance. The 
ceremonies primarily constituted no cult of fire regarded as a divine existence, but were mystic, 
magical operations which did not grow into a cult till fire had attained to the dignity of one 
of the superior powers and its effects were held to influence celestial phenomena as well. And 
both the peoples have conserved somewhat of its original character in the sacrifices to fire. 
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72 Vendidad, 19, 81 seq. 
Bergaigne perceives inthe name the prayer, literally, ‘the formula of men,” which is not in keeping with 
the Iranian or the Hast Aryan god’s character. 
~ 18 Some detive it from ad, to eat, adtar, the eater, the devourer, which at least is not impossible. . 
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The Indians and Iranians lived in the closest proximity, yet borrowing and imitation on 
part of either are out of the question with reference to fire-worship, This service has 
unfolded itself among each of the folks so independently and peculiarly, the legends associated 
herewith have been developed on such independent lines, that they defy the explanation of 
mere borrowing. Each instance of similarity must be considered as arguing that the cult was 
remarkable, even at the epoch of their first existence, for the special veneration of fire. It is, 
as we saw, somewhat otherwise with the Soma worship. We very much doubt that Soma, the 
god who derived his name from the intoxicating beverage which was extracted from a plant, 
and which was diluted with honey, milk, and water, in order to be consecrated to the deity — 
a drink which was indulged in to intoxication— was an Hast Aryan god, and that the rite was 
then in common practice. But our scepticism refers to this particular form or phase alone, 
The Bast Aryans were unquestionably acquainted with a hallowed spirituous liquor, of what- 
ever description and name, a counterpart of the celestial draught conferring immunity from 
death yclept Amrita, which means ambrosia. This designation the Indians repeatedly bestow 
upon Soma. The sacred twins Haurvatat and Ameretat represent the food and the drink of 
the denizens of heaven to the Iranians, and, in fact, are a personification of them. The most 
ancient mythical priests, the Indian Vivasvat, Yama, Trita Apatya, probably belonged 
originally to the same class and were subsequently converted into the devotees of Soma, while 
in Iran, Vivanghat, Yima’s father, Thrita and Athwya were the oldest adorers of Haoma. But 
so early as the Hast Aryan era this beatific inebriation was not unknown. In it the ansophis- 
ticated natural man beheld a new and loftier life, invigoration of heart and energy, superhuman 
inspiration, but, before all, a way to prevision, prescience, and wisdom transcending human 
faculties, The term which they employed to express this mental condition, mada (Av. Madha),7! 
has, with but a slight modification, the like significance for both the nations, and hence it cannot 
but have been in vogue at the time of their co-inhabitance. 


It goes without saying that the latria of fire and the worship of the drink of immortality as 
a divine existence, and the magical operations appertaining to it, did not originate first in the East 
Aryan period. Without having recourse to the maze of comparative mythology one may take it for 
demonstrated that both the forms of the cult date from anterior times. Even though not a few of 
the corresponding features which the mythologists flatter themselves to have discovered in all Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic fables,7> relating to the god of fire and the celestial potion, are not free from 
suspicion and. objection; there remains a good deal which has been positively established and which 
Points out that the roots of these concepts and customs lie deeper than in the Indo-Iranian stratum. 
There is no dearth of indications permitting the assumption that the existence of these forms of the 
cults extend beyond the Aryan world and warranting the conjecture that the worship of Dionysos, 
a divinity of fertility and of higher life as the consequence of a supernal beverage, has emanated from 
the Semites, or that even they had it a loan froma preceding civilization. Let us not, however, 
trench upon this far removed region. Here we have only to exhibit that both the cults constituted 
but one form among the East Aryans, and that it has prolonged its term of life into the Indian and 


Iranian ages, though it has had a development proper to itself in each people and has by consequence 
been subjected to alterations. 


In the sacrifice the central point was the prayer, the spoken word. The priest is called the 
‘‘invoker, the supplicator,” which designation is retained in the Indian fAotr,76 Iranian zaotar. 


% This word occurs as early as in the Géthas. The traditional interpretation of it is “sa gacity,’’ “‘ knowledge,’’ 
but it oan only mean the supernatural “ science ”’ which results from the inspiration consequent upon the intoxicat- 
ing drink. As for madhu, ‘“sweet,’? — German meth, English “ mead?’ — which is employed to signify Soma as 
well as honey and wine, itis either another word, or, according to Weber (Vedische Betirige in Sitz. Ber. der K, 
Akad. Berlin, 1894, p. 13 seq.), the same word used only latterly in this sense. : 
= oa erent des Feuers und des Gottertranks bet den Indogermanen. 
of can be derived from hu, to pour out (sacrificial drink 
latier agrees. with the primary meaning of the re for priest, =a i peeeyeeene ae ales 
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And both the folk have from the remote past, when they were one people, preserved 2 
variety of technical expressions along with these names, — terms connected with the invitation to 
the offering, the presents and their bestowal, the axioms, the prayers, the hymns, the adoration and 
glorification of ethereal existences, the consecrated water, the operation of the sacrifice and the physical 
state in which they must be conducted. So much as the very quaint views like a belief in the 
purificatory virtue, in a religious sense, of the urine of cattle which were necessarily sacred animals 
from immemorial antiquity, and the solicitude with which the desecration of fire and water was avoided 
are alike shared by the Indian and the Iranian, which shows that they have been transmitted from the 
ages of their unity. 





But the result of the greatest moment of a comparison of the two religions is that the Hast 
Aryans must have already built a community, a community invested not with a national alone, but 
with a very definite religious character also, Provisionally, men were admitted into the creed 
immediately after birth with certain rites, But when the neophyte had attained to years of discretion, 
and was brought up to his proper status, he was initiated. The symbols of the initiation were 
a sacred girdle and a cord. The mental training which qualified a man to be a member of the order 
is concentrated in one word, which has no exact equivalent in our language, and all the various shades 
of its meaning it is inpossible to convey through a single word in another tongue. It comprises all 
thatis becoming, befitting, in conformity with, the community, and at the same time in an exalted sense 
connotes what with reference to the fraternity is righteous, erect, equitable, holy, It is applied to 
observance of religious obligations, to obedience, to prescriptive usages.77 An unprejudiced investiga- 
tion of the word requires the recognition of its two-fold import in the Veda as well as the Avesta. 
And it is not improbable that early in the Hast Aryan period it bore, along with an ecclesiastical, an 
ethical sense or significance. 


3. The causes of the diversity of the Indian and the Iranian religions, 
notwithstanding their common descent. 


We endeavoured in the preceding section to give a cursory sketch of the Hast Aryan faith, 
basing our delineation on the relics to be met with in the Indian and Iranian religions, which prove 
that these two have sprung, if mediately, from the former. The coincidences cannot be fortuitous, 
and go they admit of no other explanation save that of sameness of origin. But we shall not 
call it into question that the Vedic and the Avesta religions are conspicuously divergent in respect 
of their peculiar dogma, their character, with regard to their cult, and in point of their ethics. The 
problem before us is: wherein lie the causes of this vast dissimilarity in their common heritage? 
Nay, dissimilarity is too weak and inadequate an expression. The religions are diametrically opposed, 
To the devout Zarathushtrian those beings are evil genii whom the Brahman adores, the Vedic 
ritual of Soma offering a revolting orgie, the Brahman’s cremation an abominable sacrilege to the 
sacrosaneé fire, his recluse life in solitary contemplation, a repudiation of the grand law of practical 
activity which sanctifies the earth and cripples the might of the demons. Whence this sharp 
contrast? ‘The answer which suggests itself at the first blush is that the making or the formation 
of the two religions is different ; nor is the solution incorrect. The Vedic religion has sprung, that 
is, has by degrees evolved itself under the influence of the leading families and Brahmanic schools 
out of the materials of the Hast Aryan religion. It is the organization of the peculiar form which 
the latter assumed when its professors settled in new places of habitation and saw themselves encircled 
by the representatives of an alien cult, which, if it was not lower, at least corresponded to social 
conditions other than their own, Though their own cult, therefore, was but slightly modified, figures 
of new deities were associated with those they continued to pay homage to, and were pushed to the 
i 


"7 Arta, wherefrom Sk, ¢ta, Baktrian asha, The word expressive of the genuinely pious man, as they conceived 
‘nim, is the same among the Indians and the Iranigns: rtavan—ashavan. Bergaigne, Darmesteter, and others have laid 
stress upon the neglected ritualistic significance. But more correct is Spiegel, Die Arische Periode, 13 and 39, 


De Harlez, in his Origines du Zoroastrianism (p. 74 seq.), perhaps idealizes too much. 
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forefront, infusing fresh blood into their polytheism. On the other hand, the Zarathushtrian faith 
has been what we are accustomed to designate founded — in otherwords, has issued from the 
gospel of a certain prophet or the combination of a seer and sage, who, in the name of AZarathushtra, 
apostle of God, proclaimed a new doctrine. It has, therefore, been evoked by a reformation. (That the 
movement was a reformation will be discussed in the ensuing chapter,) But that is not the whole 
solution. The religious innovation of every nation is rooted in the past of the soil, saving when the 
new teaching is of outlandish origin, like Islam in Persia, Christianity in Germany, or Buddhism in 
China, Then it stands contrasted with the national creed, It combats it, it endeavours to oust it, 
but is eventually constrained in order to secure a footing, to respect certain old ineradicable prejudices, 
traditions, and customs which it seeks, as best it may, to bring in a line with its own. But whatever 
foreign influence affected the constitution of the Zarathushtrian religious discipline (a question to 
which we return in the sequel) nothing exists in the sacred writings to justify the assumption of its 
being an exotic in the soil of Iran, or that it grew first among a people other than Iranians, Its 
religious books are neither wholly nor in part translated from an alien speech. Not a name of its 
Ahura, Amesha Spentas or Yazatas, but has an Aryan ring — most of them are, as we shall see further 
on, quondam popular gods modified. An imported religion bears an aspect totally different. 


Now, if the Zarathushtrian religion is called forth by a reformation, this religious 
upheaval could not have taken place prior to the separation of the Indo-Iraniangs. It was 
initiated ata laterdate. The contrary is atall events advanced in the well-known theory of Martin Haug, 
which makes the disruption of the Hast Aryans into [ranians and Indians the result of a religious schism. 
This view,’® to which now but few scholars adhere, derives its plausibility from the striking circumstance 
among the two races, that while both have so many religious concepts and practices in common, the 
gods of the one are the wicked spirits of the other, and, conversely, the intelligences which here are 
abominated and warred against are there the recipients of adoration. Devas (Daevas), Asuras 
(Ahuras), were both undeniably names applied to divine beings from times immemorial, The first 
term was probably generic, betokening all heavenly powers, inclusive of terrestrial potentates ; the 
second was less indiscriminately employed, being reserved for the most exalted ones. It is true that 
Asura has gradually acquired with the Indian, partly in the Vedic era, a derogatory significance in 
that the spirits so styled are hostile to the Devas, who have perpetually to be on their guard against 
their magic and nefarious arts; with the Iranians Ahura remained the name of reverence for their 
supreme deity, always in a favourable sense. Again, while the Indian kept on calling his gods devas, 
daeva came to be synonymous with the Iranian’s drukhsh, “the spirit of falsehood,” and was employed 
to exclusively denote the creatures and servants of evil, that the God-fearing Mazdayasnian must 
combat with all his might, There is no denying these facts, but the conclusions sought to be educed 
therefrom do not hold water. More penetrating exumination reveals that they must be elucidated 
in another way. 


In the first place, long after the Indians had settled on the banks of the Sarasvati and the 
Ganges, the word Asura retained its elevated sense. In the hymns of the Rig-Veda, the word, with 
niost of its derivatives, is still an honored epithet of the most exalted and the mightiest of the gods 
of the old East Aryans, and, above all, of the foremost of them, Varuna. Nor is it confined 
to them, The younger genuine titulary deities of India — Indra, Agni, Soma, Rudra — are all 
spoken of as Asuras. Only occasionally, and for the most part in the later books of the Rk, it is 
that we have to suspect a reference to wizard spirits inimical to the celestials.7? And not ill we come 








8 This hypothesis of Martin Haug was accepted thirty years ago by me and also by eminent specialists. 

79 In the oldest books the name occurs a few times— IT. 30, 4, and VII. 99,5; once in the youngest book — X. 138,- 
3, where it is assigned to a certain spirit. The 8th book, which is not of the oldest, speaks of the non-daivic Asuras. 
The three remaining places, where the word is used in the plural of the existences hostile to the Devas, belong to 
book 10. They are, 58,4; 151, 3; and 157.4. In the derivative Asurahan, Asura-killing, which sometimes we 
meet with as an honorific epithet, the first member has naturally an unfavourable significance. Asura and Asurian 


denote as often the divine as the demoniac. Then, again, in the compound muradeua, the insane deva, applied also 
to soreerers (VII, 104, 24), dera has a bad sense. 
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down to the Atharva Veda and the Brahmanas that this sense is found to preponderate. But even 
then the Asuras are exhibited to us in the light not of creatures diabolical by nature, not of fiends 
proper, but as rivals of the devas and obnoxious to their devotees. The word which, per se, originally 
conveys the general sense of “ spirits or beings” itself occasioned its twofold employment. At all 
events, the modification in question has been brought about unforced, by degrees, and on Indian soil, 
and has no connection with any religious reformation in Iran or with the establishment of the latria 
of Mazda. 


On the other hand, the Iranians have more than one god to whom the Indians pray as to devas, 
to wit, Mitra, Aryaman, Soma, The Iranian comprehends them under the general appellations of 
Yazata and Bagha, without belying his Zarathushtrian creed, Only a couple of passages® characterize 
a few solitary Indian deities as hostile to the Zarathushtrian Y azatas —- passages which are very late, 
and which surely cannot be assigned to the incipient stage of the Mazdayasnian fraternity, 


In fine, throughout the Veda there is no trace of a conflict with the dogma of Zoroaster and not 
the faintest testimony tbat the minstrels and the Brahmans were cognisant of the worship of Mazda, 
which would hare been the case to a certainty had hostility to the reform movement led the Indians 
to secede from their union with the cognate sept and to wander far afield in search of a separate 
habitat of their own, 


Accordingly, though we cannot subscribe to the hypothesis that the Vedic and the Zarathush- 
trian religions sprang when both the tribes were still flourishing together, and that the rise of 
religious innovations occasioned dissension, perhaps a crusade, still it has an atom of validity in it. 
No external circumstances in themselves are capable of explaining the radical differences which obtain 
between the two systems that have issued from one and the same source. The centrifugal or diverg- 
ing tendencies in both must have been present at least in an embryonic stage in the East Aryan 
period subsequently to break out with such distinct sharpness. That they culminated in an open rup- 
ture is probable, The split was presumably more acutely felt than overtly avowed. It, however, con- 
tribnted to an estrangement between the brother clans, and it strikes me as likely that this was whatin 
fact happened. Nevertheless, the birth of the Vedic as well as the Zarathushtrian religion was posterior 
by far to their separation. Neither of the systems is the direct outcome of the East Aryan religion, 
A considerable interval must have elapsed between their genesis and the disjunction of the old Aryan 
community during which the archaic faith unfolded itself in diverse mutually antithetical currents. 
The probabilities are that subsequently to the settlement in India the one tendency first attained to 
consolidation, and that Zarathushtrianism represented. the other tendency long after, and, inasmuch 
as it answered to the spirit or genius of the Iranian nation, it found its way among them. 


But external circumstances likewise co-operated to bring about the result, The fertile India 
lying under a warm sky, with its luxuriant vegetation and its superabundance of everything, made 
sustenance, without considerable exertion, possible, conducing in the end to indolence, tranquil 
meditation, and self-absorption, Surrounded on the two sides by ocean and cut off in the North and 
North-west from other peoples by high chains of mountains and a great river, the new in-dwellers 
of India were deprived. of all opportunities to participate in the historical development proceeding in 
the West. The Indian Aryans began by waging war upon the autochthonous tribes who disputed 
with the intruders the possession of the land. In many Vedic hymns we perceive the echo of their 
struggles. The martial Soma-drinking Indra, with his stormy Maruts, at whose head was the terrible 
Rudra, were more than Varuna and his circle, the dominant gods appropriate to the stirring times. 
Even Agni, more of a divinity of the priest than the warrior, engaged several times in Indra’s 
battles. But after the termination of the conflict between the new lords and. the natives, the might of 
the latter being broken and the supremacy of the Aryans assured, when the iuternecine feuds 
which the Aryans carried on to their immense detriment had subsided, and when there was little 





® Indra, Sauru (carve? 4, ¢., cgiva) and the Naonhaitya (Nasatya). ~ Vendidad, 10,9; 19, 43. 
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incentive to deeds of valour, little occasion for eruption and invasion, the people wonld yield them- 
selves in their undisturbed prosperity to their predilection for speculation or philosophy. 


Iran, on the contrary, is, as we said before, in comparison to India, an indigent country, fertilized 
by no great rivers, having an arid soil, and a frequently unfriendly and very unequal climate. He 
who would enjoy there the sweets of life must work in the sweat of his brow and extort scanty 
produce from a reluctant soil. Protected by nature only in the east, and but partially in the 
west, its northern frontier is entirely exposed to the incursion of wild hordes, who, famishing 
in a still more sterile region, inundate the land in serried masses as often as they can reckon 
on a successful foray, Along its western marches it was abandoned to the ambition and ferocity 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian monarchies, A people who took up their abode in such a clime 
must be perpetually on their guard and under arms, else, as it happened not rarely, it was ravaged 
by a merciless enemy ; and the moment the authority of the invaders declined, there followed the 
inevitable inroads on their side to avenge the discomfiture. Such latitudes breed no anchorites 
or ascetics, nor speculative thinkers either, but men of action who conceive life as a constant 
struggle against the powers of darkness and evil. Vigilance and energetic activity, the grand 
commandments of the Zarathushtrian daena, were laws which nature imposed on the land long 
before they stood inscribed in the Avesta. 


(To be continued. ) 





SUBHASHITAMALIK A. 


Translated from German Poets. 
BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Pu.D., JENA. 
Work, 
1 
Wem woh] das Glick die schiénste Palme beut ? 
Wer frendig thut, sich des Gethanen frent. 
nw, ° ~~  e™ c 
TeaHUS AIT THI | 
a Rie get at Rea Teas II 


tasyépaiti narasyaénkam lakshmir adhikadurlabhé | 
yah karéti sukhi karmg kritakaryaa cha tushyati 1} 


Cf. Hitép, Introd. 30. 


GOETHE, 


2 


Arbeit macht das Leben siiss, 
Macht es nie zur Last ; 
Der nur hat Bekiimmerniss, 
Der die Arbeit hasst, 


TITITAN wershrat fuerte | 
a carraearta TATA Bras || 


laghayaty udyamé bharafi jivanath prinayaty api| 
ea €vartisamapanna udyamad yo jugupsaté || 


Ch. Bhartri. IL. 74, 


BuRMANN, 
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3 


Benutze redlich deine Zeit ; 


Willst was begreifen, suchs nicht weit. Gorrar. 


TIAT Tae: Hla fatraetyd az | 
Tease rag aaficafe || 
udyaména nayéh kalam vidhinadésitam tava 
nanvishyés chatidiréna svikartuzn yad abhipsasi 
4 


Saume nicht dich zu erdreisten, 
Wenn die Menge zaudernd schweift ; 
Alles kann der Edle leisten, 


Ders versteht und rasch ergreift. GOETHE. 


WTALAV ATU TAA HS ATA | 
ad TITHE TAUMisenAar Il 


prarabhasvavishannétma pasyatam jadachétasam | 
sarvain sakyam uddéréna dakshéndklishtakarmana It 


Cy. Bhartrt. IL. 73. 


5 


Zwischen heut und morgen 
Liegt eine lange Frist. 
Lerne schnell besorgen, 
Da du noch muaniter bist, GOETHE. 


TH TATA ATTA | 
MARACSTMUUNAT FE THAT F II 


adya svaé chaitayér madhyé diram atyantam antaram | 
yavat svasthasariré ’si kuru yat karyam asti té 


Cr. M. Bh. XII. 6335-6337. 


6 


Friichte bringet das Leben dem Mann, doch hangen sie selten 
Roth und lustig am Baum, wie uns ein Apfel begrusst. = Gorrup, 


sararaia cat carafe at Kahr KTH | 
qa questa gears 7 aaa Il 


uchch4vachani 16k6 daréayati narava phalani sambhéktum 
yady api sukhalabhyani drumasakhay4m na lambanté i 
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7 


Wohl ungliickselig ist der Mann, 
Der unterlasst das was er kann, 
Und unterfangt sich was er nicht versteht : 
Kein Wunder, dass er zu Grunde geht. Caste 


fei at ar sea art 
STANT TAHT TAT: | 
ert Tea Ferare 
faaga weofa afer Il 
dhik tarh nararh yo vijahati karyam 
janati yad yatkarané tv anisah | 


yatnéna tat prarabhaté vidhatum 
kim adbhutam gachchhati yad vindsam I 


Ch. Kam. Nitts. XV. 25. 


Art and Science. 


8 


Das ists ja was den Menschen zieret 
Und dazu ward ihm der Verstand, 
Dass er im innern Herzen spiiret 
Was er erschuf mit eigner Hand. Serer, 


TAR AAT TEAIATHAT | 
PRAT Tite weHA ATTA: I 


alamkaré manushyasya buddhés chaitan mahaphalam | 
antaratmani janité yat kritir nijahastayoh 


9 


Im Fleiss kann dich die Biene meistern, 
In der Geschicklichkeit ein Wurm dein Lehrer sein, 
Dein Wissen theilest du mit vorgezognen Geistern ; 
‘ Die Kunst, o Mensch, hast du allein. 


wn, -; *! ~ e o 
Weiscya Hata aarara 
o~ * Las o~ aA 
fat atrarat ante your | 
ris CP ° 
eal ASTM [eS ST-A qT 

e SS 

fret ATH HAST AIST II 
bhringé ’py alaza sikshayitumh tavédyamam 
chitram krimindm api bhati naipunam | 
vidya prajanam api divyajanmangm 
Silparh tavaikasya manushya mandanam Hi 


ScHILLER. 
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10 

Kannst du nicht allen gefallen durch deine That und dein Kunstwerk, 

Mach es wenigen recht, vielen gefallen ist schlimm. 

WO es La ek on 

aaa ae at ura wag faa aa | 

~ ~ e oo 

faaaa Tae seat ce WaT Il 
sarvésham yadi né gakyarh réchitum kriyaya tava | 
dvitrinim éva réchasva bahinam dushthu réchitum 1) 


ScHILLER. 


Cf. Sak. v. 2. 
11 


Wenn deine Kunst dem Kenner nicht gefallt, 
So ist das schon ein schlimmes Zeichen ; 
Doch wenn sie gar des Narren Lob erhalt, 
So ist es Zeit sie auszustreichen. 


aT Tad seer rar a 
fase at afer afareq | 
qf g yaar wary Peat 
ar furan a frases II 
na rochaté chéd vidushé kriya té 
vipratyay4 tam prati buddhir astu | 


stutizh iu mirkhasya samapya chintyam 
ha dhik kriya mé viphalikyitéti 11 


GEELERT. 


Cf. Subhdshitdvali 2750. 
12 
Einem ist sie die hohe, die himmlische Gottin, dem andern 
Hine tiichtige Kuh, die ihn mit Butter versorgt. 
SA = ¢ 
eReN Hea frat sat ARTI HAT | 
LN as ft ~~ 

grey Sanaa Fla grat I 
ékasmai mahati vidya dévi yajnair vashatkrita | 
anyasmai jivanayaiva gaur yatha dugdhadayini || 


Cf. Malav. v. 16. 


ScHILLER. 


13 


Wie die Biene Blumensifte, also sammle Weisheit ein : 
Ist die Bliithenzeit voriiber, wird der Bliithen Honig dein. W, Mircer. 


qzae za geared diay Rrarrararat Ter | 
egrana ada vy grat afacate & Il 


shatpada iva pushparasarh sainchinu vidyaém anavaratam yatnat { 
kusumasamayé vyatité madhu pushpanam bhavishyati té 1 
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14 


Sprachkunde, lieber Sohn, ist Grundlag’ allem Wissen ! 
Derselben sei zuerst und sei zuletzt beflissen ! 
Einleitung nicht allein und eine Vorbereitung 
Zur Wissenschaft ist sie, und Mittel zur Bestreitung, 
Voriibung nicht der Kraft, um sie geschickt zu machen, 
Durch Ringen mit dem Wort, zum Kampfe mit den Sachen, pi iopone 


faaraar TTR WAQra- 
MAT At AATASTATAITAL | 
TEUIMAAAACT Te- 
Sarat arrararraarct |! 


vidy éttama putraka sabdasastram 
abhyasya tam jianamahapratishtham | 
prastivanadm adhyayanasya buddhér 
vivardhanim charthavachémayatvat 


| Of. Patchat, Introd. 5. 


Self and Others. 


15 


Moge jeder still begltickt 
Seiner Freuden warten; 
Wenn die Rose selbst sich schmickt, 
Schmiickt sie auch den Garten. Rican 


& s 2 
wal ada saree fara asta: | 
~, * ~ 2 
geared fraqanita FIA aera] | 
sary dadhita harshan atmasukhah chintayéch cha sampritah | 
pushyat svim éva sriyam alamkaréti kusumazh vatim Ih 
16 


Sich selbst bekampfen ist der allerschwerste Krieg; 
Sich selbst besiegen ist der allerschénste Sieg. Locau 


AHA TA Aer FET TTT | 
mearrTarera se Ase aka arezq: II 


dtmandtmanam dyéddhum asti yuddhazh na tatsamam | 
atmanam aimana jétumm vijayé ndsti tadrigah 1 


Cf. Subhashitédvalt 3361. 
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17 
Ist wohl der ein wiirdiger Mann, der im Glick und im Ungliick 


Sich nur allein bedenkt, und Leiden und Freuden zu theilen 
Nicht verstehet, und nicht dazu vom Herzen bewegt wird? 


farerara: sft & ae 
faaraaeq: Tassaast: TET | 
DMaaaAR se 7 Tass 

wv . oO 
fAMHAa: Ws TerTEaeg || 
kim aryavrittih pratibhati té naré 
vichintayan yah sukhaduhkhayéh sada | 


4tma4nam ékam hridi na priyapriyam 
vibhaktum anyaih saha samvyayvasyati |I 


GOETHE. 


18 


Vielen theile deine Freuden, 
Allen Munterkeit und Scherz, 
Wenig Edlen deine Leiden, 
Auserwahlten nur dein Herz. 


ered aefe: ard aa: fifa a TAF | 
sahta Gaia ea: aed WS Il 


svaharsham bahubhih sArdham sarvail pritim cha narma cha | 
udarair éva duhkhani dvitraih svahridayam bhaja Il 


19 


Wohl kann die Brust den Schmerz verborgen halten ; 
Doch stummes Glick ertragt die Seele nicht. Gonrun: 


TRIES STATSSAHATAT WET | 
~~ SN ~ o c~ © 
Tq TANIA AT Te aa, Tay Il. 


gdkasalyath samarthé "ham antaratmani gihitum | 
na tu gaknémi maunéna hridi samvariturh sukham || 


; _ 20 
Wer gliicklich ist, kann gliicklich machen : 
Wers thut, vermehrt sein eignes Glick. Gini. 
waa BT: waaAaT St: Hat 
THAT WAAAMET F: | 
Raat F a wad Fa. 
¢c ~ o> & 
canter Teas ateraa | 
bhavati yah svayam éva janah kriti 
sukbayiturh param apy elam-asti sah | 


parasukhaya tu yé yataté sukham 
syam api vardhayatiti matir mama I\ 


SALIS, 
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21 
Kannst du dem, der vor dir geht, seine Mangel bald erblicken, 
Wird dir auch die deinen sehn, wer dir nachsieht, auf dem Riicken. 


ra Tae Fu aairexat Taz | 
Seqretya SLIT Ta Tera mah: Ih 


yathaé pasyasi randhrani tvatpurégachchhatém svayam | 
déshas tathaiva drisyanté tava prishthaénugamibhih 
22 
Willst du dich selber erkennen, so sieh, wie die andern es treiben ; 
Willst du die andern verstehn, blick in dein eigenes Herz. 


~n ® ~~ 
maarrag Sarasa wa Afear | 
n~ oo  &, o “ ee an 
DMT AA Wats TT Fs II 
Atmanam éva jijfasur anyéshamh pasya chéshtitam | 
anyano ichchbasi chéj jiatum vikshasva hridayath nijam 1 


Loeav. 


ScHILLER. 


23 
Trage geduldig und sanft der Menschen Gebrechen und Fehler. 
Was der heute gethan, thuest du morgen wohl selbst. 


fafarrer yeaa aura cateratr = | 
TA TRUE aes I: Halls aera I 


titikshasva manushyanamh déshams cha skhalitani cha } 


adya yad dhy akaréd anyas tvamh svah kartasi tat svayam |) 
Cf. M, Bh. VY. 1019. 


Buse. 


24 
Ertragen muss man was der Himmel sendet; 
Unbilliges ertragt kein edles Herz, . ; 


meanest fara sears, | 
Vara ae WAH ASTHTAT | 


sédhavyam avishadéna vidhina yad updnatam | 
Khalaném aparddhas tu pratik4rya mahdtmana 1] 
Cf. M. Bh. V. 4525 ; Sigup. II. 46. 
25 
“Hat man das Gute dir erwiedert ? ” 

‘* Mein Pfeil flog ab, sehr schin befiedert; 

Der ganze Himmel stand ihm offen, 

Er hat wohl irgendwo getroffen.”’ 


fa giarar wardtsaqgene 
TACIT UW FATT | 
feyuse arr aye WTay- 
cara afttearaqgasra | 


kim sukriyaya bhavaté "bhavat phalai 
prasrishtavan asmi garazh sutéjanam | 
dinmandaleih tasya babhiiva gécharas + 
tan mé matir yat katham apy asajjata 11 


ScHILLER. 


GOETHE. 
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Wer die Sache des Menschengeschlechts als die seine betrachtet, 
Nimmt an der Gotter Geschaft, nimmt am Verhangnisse Theil. 


af a: aramneg aria aaa | 
a at aaa HeHt Reais F II 


artham yah sarvalékasya svartham éva samikshaté | 
sa naré lékadhatrinadm kurvan karma vibhati mé | 


Cf. Bhég. Pur. VIII. 7, 44, 


HERDER. 


Fathers and Sons. 
27 


Wohl dem, der seiner Vater gern gedenkt, 
Der froh von ihren Thaten, ihrer Grésse 
Den Horer unterhalt, und still sich freuend 
Ans Ende dieser schénen Reihe sich 
Geschlossen sieht. Gorrne. 


wa Ta Bata qur- 
HACATLAA FUT TATE | 
ava Tad A Tza- 
aRartaaaaet FAT II 


bhadré nar6 yas charitam pitrindém 
anusmaran stauti nrindmh sabhésu | 
paramparandih ramaté cha pasyann 
Atminam antyfvayavam subhanam tI 


28 


Wenn du als Jingling deinen Vater ehrst, 
So wirst du gern von ihm empfangen; 
Wenn du als Mann die Wissenschaft vermehrst, 


So kann dein Sohn zu héherm Ziel gelangen. Giviek 
aa aa sarrysae far 
way aurea warts | 
faat ae traate wa aer 
Gaeq a Wit Het AeA II 
yind tvaya yady abhipfijyaté pita 
sukhéna labdhasy amun4 yad arpitam | 


vidyAth yadi prénnayasi svayamh tada 
putrasya té bhavi phalam mahattaram }1 


Cf, M. Bh, 1. 1728. 
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Was du ererbi von deinen Vatern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es Zu besitzen. 


frst & asafed civeeraaa | 
TAIT Bar T VMTTsHAeT TNSTTA II 


pitryam té yad bhavéd vittam paramparyakramagatam | 
tat tattvéna yatha té sydd arjayasva purarjitam tl 


GOETHE. 


(To be continued.) 





GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 
BY ARTHUB A. PERERA. 
(Continued from Vol, XXXI. p. 882.) 
(2) Festivals. 


Tue Singhalese, in common with their Aryan brethren, celebrate their New Year, the 
entering of the Sun into Aves, with much enthusiasm ; the festivities of the occasion are heralded 
in every hamlet by the strains of the tambourine-shaped rabdéna; women and girls sit round and 
play on it with their hands, and every home vies with the other in friendly rivalry. 


The ephemeris of the year is drawn up by the village astrologer, and the necessary 
information for the observance of the festive rites is obtained by presenting him with sweet- 
meats and a palmful of 40 betel-leaves (dulat hurulla). 


The New Year generally falis on the 12th of April; there is an intervening unlucky space 
of time (nénagaté) between the end of the old and the commencement of the new. Before the 
interval commences all bathe in an infusion of the margosa-leaf, and cease from work; during 
it they only visit temples, starting with their left leg foremost. 


With the advent of the New Year special food is cooked and eaten, all facing a particular 
direction, cloth of a specified colour is worn, calls are exchanged, the head of the village is 


visited with pingo-loads of vegetables, kevum and plantains, and journeys are started with the 
right leg foremost. 


For a couple of days there are no observances, the people make merry, and indulge in their 
national games till the auspicious day and moment comes for every one to begin his usual work 
looking for a bright and prosperous future: the labourer clears some underwood with his jungle 
hook (wal-déketta) and axe (porova) or digs the ground and banks it up with his hoe (udella) ; 
the toddy drawer, girt with a pointed stick (wkunilla) and knife (manné), climbs a palm-tree and 
lets down a chatty full of toddy; the goldsmith, with his bamboo blow-pipe, his clay crucibles 
(kéva), and his earthen pot full of saw-dust, begins an article of jewellery ; the smith beats an 
iron in his primitive furnace that has a pair of bellows attached (minahama) ; the potter shapes 
a vessel with the help of a wooden wheel (sak péruva), a smooth stone (mitiwana gala) and 
a spatula (mezéalia); the servant asks from his master a small sum of money and carefully 
Jays it by till the next year; the women pound rice in the mortar (wangedtya), scrape cocoanuts, 


and collect firewood; and the fisherman puts his boat to sea equipped with nets (del), hook and 
line (ye#). 
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Hight days after the New Year is the ceremony of anointing the head. Ap infusion of 
hokun leaves (Swietenia febrifugia), kalandurn yams (Cyprus rotundus), and nelli fruits (Phylanthus 
emblica) is mixed with oil, and an elder of the family rubs a little of it on the two temples, on 
the crown of the head, and on the nape of the neck of each member, saying: — 


Kalu kaputan sudu venaturu 
Ehela kanu liyalana turu 
Gerandianta an enaturu 
Kkasiya vissata desiya vissak 
Maha Brahma Rajaya atinya 
Ayi bévan ayibovan dyibévan. 

“This (anointing) is done by the hand of Maha Brahman; long life to you, long life te 
you, long life to you! may you, instead of the ordinary period of life, viz.,120 years, 
live for 220 years ; till rat-snakes obtain horns, till posts of the Ehela tree (Cassia 
fistula) put on young shoots, and till black crows put on a plumage white.” 


While being anointed the person faces a particular direction, having over his head 
leaves sacred to the ruling planet of the day, and at his feet those sacred to the Regent of the 
previous day. For each of the days of the week, beginning with Sunday, belong respectively 
the cotton tree (imbul), the wood-apple (diwul), the Cochin gamboge (kollan), the margosa 
{kohoméa), the holy fig-tree (b0), Galidupa arborea (karanda) and the banyan (nuga). 


This rite is followed by the wearing of new clothes, after a bath in an infusion of screw- 
pine (wedake), Luffa acutangula (wetakolw), Evolvulus alsinoides (Vishnu-krantt), Artistolochia 
indica (sapsanda), Crinum zeylanicum (goda-mdnel), roots of citron (nasnaran mul), root of Augie 
marmelos (belimul), stalk of lotus (nelum dandu), Plectranthus zeylanicus (irivértya), Cissompelos 
convolvulus (getavent-vel), Heterepogon hirtus (tana), and bezoar stone (goréchana), 


This festival is also observed at the Buddhist temples? when milk is boiled at their 
entrances and sprinkled on the floor. 


The Singhalese lunar year commences in March and the Solar year about the end 
of April; on both these occasions the new moon is gazed at, and the eyes immediately aiter 
diverted to a plate of iribat and other sweets, or to the face of a kind and well-to-do relative, 
who is sometimes kissed. 


The birthday of the Founder of Buddhism is celebrated on the full-moon day of May 
(wesak), Streets are lined with bamboo arches, which are decorated with the young leaves of 
the cocoanut-palm; tall supertructures (toran) gaily adorned with ferns, and young King- 
cocoannuts bridge highways at intervals; lines of fags of various devices and shapes are drawn 
from tree to tree; booths are erected at every crossing where hospitality is freely dispensed to 
passers-by; and at every rich house the poor are fed and alms given to Buddhist priests. 
Processions® wend their way from one temple to another with quaintly-shaped pennons and 
banners, and in answer to the deafening music of the tom-toms, cries of Sddhu, Sddhu, the 
Buddhist Amen, rise from hundreds of ‘throats. 


Three festivals connected with local deities are held in the month of Hsala (J uly- 
August) at Kandy in the centre of Ceylon, at Dondra in the South, and at Kataragama in the 
South-East, 


The Kandy Perahera Mangalaya, of whose origin nothing is certain, begins at a lucky 
hour on the first day after the new moon. “A Jack-tree, the stem of which is three spans in 
circumference, is selected beforehand for each of the four déwdla —- the Kataragama, Natha, 
pr ey en PPS SSR TPS ASA NTS 


2 For particulars, vide Asiatic Society's Journal of Ceylon (1888), ¥ol. VII. p. 82. 
® Fora full description of a Singhalese procession, vide Ceylon Literary Register (1887), Val. II. p. 348, 
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Saman, and Pattini; and the spot where it stands is decorated and perfumed with sandalwood, 
traukincense, and burnt raisins, and a lighted lamp with nine wicks is placed at the foot of the 
tree. At the lncky hour a procession of elephants, tom-tom beaters and dancers proceed to the 
spot, the tree is cut down by one of the tenants (the wattérurdla) with an axe, and it is 
trimmed, and its end is pointed by another with an adze. It is then carried away in 
procession and placed in a small hole in a square of slab rock, buried in the ground or raised on 
a platfrom in the smail room at the back of the déwdla. Itis then covered with a white cloth. 
During the five following days the procession is augmented by as many elephants, attendants, 
dancers, tom-tom beaters and flags as possible; and it makes the circuit of the temples at stated. 
periods. The processions of the several temples are then joined by one from the Dalada 
Méaligiva (the temple of the sacred Tooth of Buddha), and together they march round the main 
streets of Kandy at fixed honrs during the five days next ensuing. On the sixth day, and for 
five days more, four palanquins — one for each déwiéla — are added to the procession, containing 
the arms and dresses of the gods; and on the last day the bowl of water (presently to be 
explained) of the previous year, and the poles cut down on the first day of the ceremony. On 
the night of the fifteenth and last day, the Perahera is enlarged to the fullest limits which the 
means of the several temples will permit, and at a fixed hour, after its usual round, it starts for 
a ford in the river near Kandy, about three miles distant from the temple of the Sacred Tooth. 
The procession from the Mélig&va, however, stops at a place called the Ad&hana Maluwa, and 
there awaits the return of the others. The ford is reached towards dawn, and here the procession 
waits until the lucky hour (generally about 5 a.m.) approaches, A few minutes before its 
arrival the chiefs of the four temples, accompanied by a band of attendants, walk down in 
Indian file under a canopy of linen and over cloth spread on the ground to the waterside. They 
enter a boat and are punted up the river close to the bank for some thirty yards, Then at 
a given signal (7. ¢., at the advent of the lucky hour) the four Jack poles are thrown into the 
river by the men on shore, while each of the four chiefs, with an ornamental silver sword, cuts 
a circle in the water; at the same time one attendant takes up @ bowl of water from the 
circle, and another throws away last year’s supply. The boat then returns to the shore, the 
procession goes back to Kandy, the bowls of water are placed reverently in the several déwdéla, 
to remain there until the following year; and the Perahera is at an end.4” 


During the time of the kings, it was on this occasion that the provincial governors gave aD 
account of their stewardship to their over-lord and had their appointments renewed by him. 
Kandy was the last Singhalese capital. 


The festival at Dondra or Devundara (Devi Nuvera, the city of the god) com- 
memorates a legendary event ; when a king of Ceylon was reigning here a sandalwood image 


of Vishnu was found floating by the sea coast; this was carried to the city and a déwéle 
built for it, ~ , 


Seven days béfore the full moon six temporary strtctures are erected in the temple 
premises for Pattini, Vishnu, Nitha, Saman, Kataragama Deviyé, and Alut Takinni; and their 
kadpurdlas purify themselves with a bath, and carry in procession the sacred relics to a place by 
the sea (sirnkdsana), followed by a long line of pilgrims who wash their offerings there and wrap 
them in white cloth. On their return the chief lay-incumbent (dasn@yaka nilamé) makes his 
offering at each of the shrines, and the others follow. The kepurdlas stand at the entrance of 
their respective temples and mark each votary with sandalwood. 


Here religion is combined with business, and a fair is held during the seven days of the 
festival, when traders from all parts of the island bring goods for sale. 


~The Kataragama celebration is in honour of Kartikéya (Sing., Kataragama Deviyd) 
who halted on the highest of the seven hills close by on his homeward return to Kailasa, after 
eae es es ee ee ee ee en eee ee 


{ Asiatic Society's Journal of Ceylon (1881), Vol. VII. p. 33. 
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defeating the Asuras. Here he met his consort Valli Amm4&, whom he wooed in the guise of 
a mendicant; when his advances were scornfully rejected, his brother, with the head of a man 
and the body of an elephant, appeared on the scene, and the terrified maiden rushed into her 
suitor’s arms for safety ; the god then revealed himself and she became his bride. 


The procession begins with the new moon, and is repeated twice every day at six in the 
evening and at ten at night till the full-moon day. First walk twelve women called dlattu 
ammas with their hands joined and the hair done up in a peculiar manner; the insignia of the 
god, his trident and spear (vél) are next carried on an elephant, the man sitting with these 
having his mouth bandaged to prevent his breathing on them ; and then follow the basndyaka 
milameé, with his two under-officers, sadalgamuva adikdram and basndyaka rdla. The procession 
halts at a distance of half a mile from the déwdla, where Valli Amma is said to reside (sinhésanc). 
Here the weapons are taken down, and after an interval of half an hour they are replaced and 
carried back to the déwdla. Some mystic mutterings and the lighting of wicks by the women 
complete the ceremony. 


On the full-moon day, as in the other two festivals, the kapurdlas (the temple incumbents) 
draw a circle over the water of the neighbouring river (diya kapanard) and remove a chatty of 
itto the déwdla.5 


When the moon is full near Pleiades in 72 (October-November) is held the Festival of 
Lights called Keti or Kartika Mangalya or Senakeliya. The Buddhist temples are 
illuminated by small oil-lamps placed in niches of the walls specially made for them ; in the 
olden times all the buildings were bathed in a blaze of light, the Royal Palace the best of all, 
with the oil presented to the king by his grateful subjects. This festival is now confined to 
Kandy. 


The Alut:Sal Mangalya, the festival of Néw Rice, is now celebrated to any appreciable 
extent only in the Kandian Provinces, the last subdued districts of the island. In the villages 
the harvest is brought home by pingo-bearers on the full-moon day of January with rural jest 
and laughter, and portions of it are given to the Buddhist priests, the barber and the dhob: 
of the village; next the new paddy is husked, and hiribat dressed out of it. 


In the capital, in the time of the kingdom, this festival lasted for four days; “on the first 
evening the officers of the royal stores and of the temples proceeded in state from the square 
before the palace to the Crown villages from which the first paddy was to be brought. Here the 
ears of paddy and the new rice were packed up for the temples, the palace and the royal stores 
by the gabaddnilamés and their officers. The ears of paddy carefully put into new earthenware 
pots and the grain into clean bags, were attached to pingos. Those for the Maligava (where the 
Sacred Tooth was kept) were conveyed on an elephant for the temples by men marching 
under canopies of white cloth; and those for the palace and royal stores by the people of the royal 
villages of respectable caste, well dressed; and with a piece of white muslin over their mouths to 
guard against impurity. This procession, starting on the evening of the next day (full-moon 
day) from the different farms under a salute of jingals and attended by flags, tom-tom beaters, 
etc., was met on the way by the 2nd Adigar and a large number of chiefs at some distance from 
the city. From thence all went to the great square to wait for the propitious hour, at the arrival 
of which, announced by a discharge of jingals, the procession entered the Maligiva where the 
distribution for the different temples was made. At the same fortunate hotir the chiefs and the 
people brought home their new rice. On the next morning the king or governor received his 
portion consisting of the new rice and a selection of all the various vegetable productions of the 


country, which were tasted at a lucky hour.’® 
(To be continued. ) 


Te a : . a 
&§ This i ticle in Young Ceylon (1852), Vol. IIL. p. 86, 
ee : lon Examiner (1875), Vol. 1. p, 8- 
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TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE PANJAB, 
(Continued from . 204.) 
IT. 
A FEW more instances of totem-names have 
been obtained. 


1. In the South-East Panjab there are four gots 
or sections, found among the Jat, Rajpat, and 
Wai (barber) ‘ castes,’ which are thus named :— 


Caste. Gét and meaning of name. 
Jat and Rajpat «. Chhékar, a kind of tree. 
Jat and Nai (barber)... Banbhairon (ban, cotton- 
plant). 
«. Karelna, from Karyal, a 
kind of tree. 


«. Panwar, panwdr, a kind 
of vegetable. 


The Rajptit Chhékars, however, do not believe 
that their gét isin any way connected with the 
tree of that name, while the Wat Banbhairon 
attribute their name to Bhairon, the god whom 
they reverence. 


These four Jat géts, on the other hand, do 
not cut or injure the plants and trees after 
which they are each named, though other 
géts do s0, because they consider them to be 
their origin, and it would be a bad omen to cut 
or burnthem. Hence each got reverences or wor- 
ships the plant or tree after which it is named, 


A folk-etymology. — It should, however, be 
added that the Chhékar Rajptts give the fol- 
lowing explanation of their name :—~ 

Once upon a time the Rajpits wanted to put 
a Rishi to the test, so they took a woman to him 


Jat ets ae 


a5 eer eo 


who had a kardki, or iron-pan, tied to (P in 
front of) her abdomen and asked him if ghe 
would give birth to a boy or a girl. The Rishi 
replied ‘ chhuh?!, whereupon the lron-pan adhered 
to her body and had to be filed off. The filings 
were thrown into the J amné, and when the Raj- 
pits bathed in that river they were all killed by 
the patéré trees which had grown from the filings, 
Only one woman remained alive, and she was 
pregnant, so she went to the Rishi with a lamb 
in her lap and asked the same question ag 
before, and received the same reply. She asked 
a second time, “ géd hd, nét kd P ? — ‘ig it in the 
stomach or in the lap?” and the Rishi replied, 
“god ki” (in the lap), whereupon the lamb died. 
Her son, when born, became therefore known as 
Chhuhkar or Chhékar, and this got of the 
Rajpats does not kill or eat sheep, because it 
regards a, sheep as its origin. 


2. The Aréras have two gots, (i) Chikur, 
a sub-section of the Sachdeos, so called because 
on @ marriage in that section sweetmeats were as 
plentiful as mud (chékur), and (ii) Nardla, from 
nirdld, ‘unique,’ so called because once a snake 
got into the churn when a woman was making 
butter, so the men of this section never churn, 
thongh its women may. A third section is called 
Rihént, because one of its members once received 
a fagtr cordially, and the Jagtr blessed him, 
saying he should prosper like basil (réhdné). 


H. A. Rosz. 


eg 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LEGEND OF BANASUR. 
(A Note on Sir R. Temple's ‘* Legends of the Panjab,’ 
Vol. III. p. 365.) 

1, Accorpine to the legend, Baén& Sur, or 
“the hero Ban,” had four sons: — Kachhraj,? 
Udaydst,? Sangramjit, and Chandarbhan. It is 
perhaps worth noting thatthe inhabitants of three 
villages, Saungara (? Sangrama), Bhaba, and 
Jagéwan in Tahsil Rampur of the Bashahr State 
still worship images of the three sons of Bana, 
who were killed in the fight with Krishnajt. 


2. The Kanéts on the confines of Tibet are 
called Jad Kanéts. They are less strict about 
food and personal cleanliness than other Kanéts, 
and eat the flesh of the chanwar or saragat (yak). 
Are these the Jidus of the legend P Jt is hardly 
possible, but the coincidence is a little curious, 


YAM, 


HERE is some fresh evidence for the history of 
this word : vide Yule, Hohson-Jobson, s. v. 


171l. Onsi nourrit de fruits, de poissons et de 
racines fort insipides appelées ignames. Lettres 
Edifiantes. Pere Faure’s letter from the N icobars, 
dated 17th Jan., 1711, 


1711. Les insulaires vinrent dans quatorze 
¢anots nous apporter des ignames, des cocos et 
quelques poules pour les échanger contre de tabac 
en feuilles. Lettres Edifiantes. Pere Taillandier’s 
letter, dated from the N icobars, 20 Feb., 1711. 


R. O. Tempre, 


: H. A. Rosz. 
* Pp. 865, 379, 388, 393. * Also called Bangsur’s diwan (p. 385), 
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SOME DOUBTFUL COPPER COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY ROBERT SEWELL, M.R.A.S., 1.0.8. (Rerp.). 


OLLECTORS of old coins in Southern India must always have been astonished at the 
CC immense number and variety of the small copper issues found there. In my own collection 
are many specimens which cannot be classified as belonging to any known dynasty or State; and 
I believe the truth to be that they were privately struck at the principal great temples. Just as every 
leading town in England at the close of the eighteenth century had its local pennies and half-pennies, 
s0, probably, there were local issues of small copper coins in South India, generally connected with 
the most revered shrines, and circulating in their vicinity, I append a note shewing my reasons for 
this view, 


The present list concerns a number of coins in my collection which I have had to class as 
“doubtful” ; and I have to thank the Editor of the Indian Antiquary for permission to publish 
these Plates. Perhaps readers will be so kind as to send me their views, or, better still, send their 
notes to this Journal, so that all may benefit by them, I pretend to no special knowledge, and 
shall not be at all surprised if many of these coins are at once recognized by experts, and my 
ignorance received with a smile; but even if so their publication can only do good, since it will 
enable other collectors to classify their coins correctly, Many of the specimens are dynastic ; many, 
I think, local ; and these last I venture to christen “Temple coins,” 


Temple Coins, 


A. very large and varied class of South Indian coins appears to consist of coins struck at the 
principal temples, and not connected with any regular State issues. In his Hints to Coin Collectors 
an Southern India, Major Tufnell notices one (Pl. IT. No. 23) with a little figure of a god on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the legend Vijaya in characters which may be classed either as Telugu 
or as Kanarese; and he quotes an extract from a letter regarding it written by Sir Seshiah 
Sastri, K.C.S.I., as follows: — “It is coined locally’? — (¢.¢., in the Pudukottah State) — “in 
a rough way, and its greatest circulation is during ‘ Navardthri’ or ‘ Dusserah,’ when it is issued (4 to 
each) along with the rice-dole every day during the nine days.” IfI read this aright it means that 
the coin is not a regular State issue, but is struck, like a small medal or like the local English 
pennies and half-pennies at the close of the eighteenth century, for local circulation; and that four of 
them are given by the Rajah of Pudukottah to each recipient of his rice-dole distributed in honour of 
the festival. 


I imagine that probably the authorities of almost all the principal temples in Southern India 
similarly struck their own local coins, and issued them to worshippers; and that they may be 
distinguished from State currencies by the fact of their not bearing the device of any dynasty, nor the 
name of any king. 


Thus it seems evident that the first of the series which here follow, viz., those bearing the figure 
of a double-peaked mountain on the obverse and various devices on the reverses, were coined, not 
by any State, but by the authorities of the celebrated temple of Tiruvanndmalai, or Trinomalai, in 
the South Arcot District. The lofty hill at whose base the temple is situated rises to an elevation 
of 2668 feet above sea-level, and is a very conspicuous object in all the country round. The temple 
is dedicated to Siva, and the liigam in the shrine is one of the Peficha-lingas of Southern India, 
or the lingams of the five elements, — this one being the fire lingam. No. 1-C bears the legend 
Arunddri on the reverse, which, with the variant Arunagirt, is a Sanskrit name of Tiruvanndmalai. 
(Hpi. Ind. III, 240.) I have said that this identification “seems evident,” but if it is correct 
we have yet to learn why the authorities of a Saiva temple should have chosen to represent the figure 
of a Garuda on their coins, 
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No. 1-A. Copper — 
Obv. — Garuda, passing to right; left knee up; right knee down; in a circle of dots. 
Rev. — A double-peaked mountain, surrounded by an irregularly-shaped line, with dots outside, 
Moon above mountain. 


No. 1-B. Copper — 
Obv. and Rev. — Similar; but the figare of Garuda cruder, and the legs too small for the body. 


Wo. 1-C. Copper — 
Oéy. — An inscription in Telugu characters “ Arunadri.”” A line and dot circle outside. 
Rev. — Similar, but smaller, mountain. Double line circle, with circle of dots between the lines. 
** Arunddrt” and “ Arunagirt” are Sanskrit names of Tiruvannamalai in the South Arcot 
District, (Ep. Ind. III. 240.) 


No. 1-D. Copper — 
Ov. — An object which looks like a mountain, but may not be intended for one. There isa curve 

in this which is absent in the three last. 
Rev. — Inscription in Nagart characters. The characters «« — — pu — — pratt’’ appear clear, 
This may belong to a totally different series of coins, but, if so, I cannot classify it 


No, 2-A. Copper — 


The first of a series in my possession with similar reverses, but different obverses, All from 
Southern India, 


Oby. — Vishnu and Lakshmi, seated ; a circle of dots. 

Rev, — The legend érZvira, in characters which appear to be Telugu rather than Kanarese. The 
syllables vira stand below the gf. There are slight differences in almost all the 
coins. The second character, on some specimens, looks like e and even wu, rather 


than 22. 
No. 2-B. Copper — 


Ole. — A god, or king, standing, under a canopy, with emblems to left that look as if derived 
from coins which bear the Chéra bow. 
Rex, — Similar to 1-A. 


Wo, 2-C. Copper — 
Obv, — Standing figure of Narasimha, 
fev, — Similar to 1-A, but apparently corrupt. 


No, 2-D. Copper — 
Obv. — Apparently Vishnu and Lakshmi seated on a horse vdhana, within a circle of dots. 
Rev. — Similar to 1-A. 
No, 2-H. Copper — 
Obv. — Much injured, but apparently a single figure, seated on a vdhana. 
ev. — Similar to 1-A. 
Wo. 2-F, Copper — 
Obv.— Looks like a dancing Krishna, under a canopy. 
ev. — Similar to No, 1-A 
No, 2-G. Copper — 
Obv. — A dancing Krishna, with snake. 


Rev, — Allied to the type of legend on No. 1-A, but different, Apparently there are fou 
characters here, and the second is ché in place of the vf of the others, 


d 
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No, 2-H — 

Obv. — Apparently some animal — sitha ? — with tail over back. Perhaps a ganda bhérunda, 

with elephant in ‘beak, 

Rey. — Similar to No. 1-A 

Are these temple coins? Sir Walter Elliot who possessed two coins with similar reverses, but 
having a Nandi (bull couchant) on the obverse (Coins of Southern Indta, pp. 85-102, Plate LIT, 
Nos. 94, 95), connected them with the Kakatiya sovereigns of Warangal about the thirteenth century, 
but I do not know his reasons for this assignment. Capt. Tufnell (Hents to Coin Collectors, Pari L., 

p. 19) attributes them to the Vijayanagara kingdom, or later, Mr. Léventhal’s No. 98, Plate IV. 
(Coins of Tinnevelly), is somewhat similar in that the inscription contains apparently the same word, 
namely, ér¢vira, within a circle of dots, but in characters which appear to be Kanarese rather than 
Telugu; the ra stands below the v7, on the right of the ér?; the obverse has a figure of Garuda. 
He attributes the coin to the time of the Nayakas, and considers it a purely Tinnevelly coin, not 
current elsewhere. His Nos. 99, 101 seemingly belong also to this series, as well as Nos. 109, 110, 
112, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122,123,124. His No. 120 resembles No. 1-Dabove. With regard to 
his No. 124, Mr. Ldventhal classes it as undoubtedly a Nayaka coin of Madara, roughly A. D. 1600 
to 1736, and he states that ‘‘nearly all the Nayaka coins from Madura and Trichinopoly and alsv 
the coins of the Vellore Rayars have that inscription on the reverse.’ I observe, however, that 
No. 124 appears to be of a corrupt type, the first character being drawn in a reversed position to 
that of my coins as now figured —turned the wrong way in fact — and it is the only coin which 
he has figured in which the characters resemble those given on my plate. If he is right in his 
assignment of No. 124 to the Madura Nayakas, it is possible that these chiefs tried to copy an older 
coin, such as those 1 in my plate. It is difficult, however, to judge from his illustrations. 

The legend has been read éridhara, which is probably correct, though the aspirate eave does 
not occur in the second character on the coins. The word is an epithet of Vishnu. We may call 
this the “Sridhara Series.” 

If they are temple coins, to which of the great temples do they belong ? 

Note that my No. 4-F also bears the same word éridhara. It may belong to this series, the 
the peacock being a variety of obverse. 


No. 8-A, Thick copper “dub” — 

Oby, — A Vishnu ndémam, or trident-mark, with chank and chakra at sides. 

Rev. — Legend in rough Nagari characters. 

This is evidently a modern coin. But who coined it? Mr. Léventhal’s 60, 61, 62 have 
ndmamsa, but with Garudas on the obverse. (Coins of Tinnevelly, Plate III. pp. 13,14.) Tho 
author cannot place them. 


No. 3-B, Thick copper ‘‘dub” — 
. , Obv, — Similar, but different die. 
Rev. — Do. . do. 


No. 4-A. Copper — 
Obv, — Peacock to left, inside a circle formed of triangles. 
Rev. — Ins. in Persian — /alds — in circle of dots. 


No. 4-B. Copper — 
Obv. — Peacock to right, inside a similar circle. 
Rev. — Similar to No, 4-A. 


No, 4-C, Copper — : 
Ob». — Peacock to right, 
Rev. — A legend in three lines, illegible, May be Tamil. 
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No. 4-D. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to left, passant. Moon above. 

Rev. — A king, or a god, standing; in right hand a staff or banner or spear, left hand 
hanging down. Beyond left hand two diamond-shaped figures ; on king’s right, 
dots. 

A good little coin, said to have come from Tinnevelly. 

Mr. Léventhal (op. cit, Nos. 63, 64) has figured coins with peacocks, but the reverses have 
modern-looking Vishnu marks on each side of alamp(?). He thinks that they belong to 
the Hoysala Ballalas, but his reasons are not very apparent. His numbers 92, 93, also have 
peacock obverses ; and on No. 938 is the Sridhara inscription of the former series (my No. 1). 


No, 4-E. Copper — 
Obv. — Peacock to right, passant, as a vdhana for gods. 
Rev. — “ Verkatd” in Kanarese characters. 


No. 4-F. Copper — 
Oév. — Peacock to right, standing; tail down, in circle of small dots. 
Rev. — “ Sridhara,” as with eoins No. 1. 
This is the nearest approach that I have to Mr. Léventhal’s No. 93, 


No, 4-G. Copper — 
Ofe, — Peacock to left, standing. 
Rev. — A legend, which T cannot decipher. 


Mo, 4-H. Copper — 
Obv. — Peacock to right in a double circle, the inner one made of dots. 
Rev, — A legend, which I am unable to read, 


Wo, 4-I. Copper — 
Obv. — Peacock, in circle of dots. 
fev, — Indistinguishable, 


No. 5-A. Copper — 

Obv. — Brahma, on his haimsa vdhana (?). 

fev. — A double lamp with “ Réma” in Nagart characters, on either side. 
No. 5-B — 

Obv. — Kartikéya on a peacock vdhkana (or perhaps Brahma on the Aassa). 
Bev. — A Siva léagam on an altar. 
No, 5-C — 

Obv. — ? Kartikéya on the peacock. The tail represented very large, 

Rev. — A Tamil legend, which I think reads ‘‘ Sétupatt.” 

If this reading is correct, it establishes the coin as one of the Sétupatis of Ramnad, in the 

South ; probably dating from the 17th or 18th century of our era. In such case it is not, of 
course, a temple coin. 
No. 5-D. A thick copper coin — 

Obv.— A god, standing, left foot crossed over right, Hither he has many arms, or. is 
overshadowed by a seven-headed cobra, Both the principal arms are down and. 
hold some rod or sceptre transversely across the body. Below him is, apparently, 
& very rough rendering of a peacock vdhana, but this is doubtfpl. The figure 
might be intended to represent a Garuda, but, if so, it is unlike any image of that 
semi-deity that [ have seen. | 

Rev, — (Apparently) a sinha ; tail up. Above, a sword or dagger. 

I only place this coin in this series on the off-chance that the figure below the god on 

the obverse may be intended to represent a peacock. — 
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No, 6-A. Thick copper “dub” — 
Obe. and ev. similar ; viz,, the character “Rd’’ in Kanarese within an ornamented 
scroll, open at top and bottom; a circle of dots round it. J have eleven of these 
coins. 


No. 6-B. Thick copper ‘‘ dub ’’ — 

Obv. — Similar design with the Kanarese character Rd in centre. 

Rev. — Similar, but with the Kanarese ma. The word, of course, is Réma. 

These coins are found in the Raiyadriig (Raidroog) tiluk& of the Bellary district, one of 
the nearer and more direct dependencies of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. Who coined them ? 
And when? 

I possess only one coin of the “6-B” type. Are they temple coins, or issues by some 
local chieftain after the fall of Vijayanagara ? 

Series No. 7 consists of coins found in the Kidligi taluka, Bellary district. They are, as 
coins, of the same class as No. 6, being thick and heavy. 


No. 7-A. Found by Mr. Bruce Foote on an old village site near Hurlihal. 
Obv. and Rev. — Same type, the principal object being a lozenge-shaped ornament with 
nine dots inside it; Hindustani or Persian lettering around. 


No. 7-B. Similar, but the lozenge design smaller, and the lettering more prominent. 


No. 7-C. Similar to 7-A as to size of lozenge, but a large portion of the field occupied by 
lettering. 


No. 7-D, Similar, but larger lozenge ; and less prominent, conventional-looking lettering. 
The dots here are eleven in number, the central nine assuming the form of a circle. 


No. 7-H. Similar to 7-D, but having more lettering apparent. 


No. 7-F. Similar lozenge, but with a squatting figure of Narasimha on the opposite side. 
[[ have two, besides these, slightly different, and omitted in the plate to save space. | 


No. 8. Thick copper — 

Obv. — Crossed lines, dots in intervals. Is this a Persian inscription ? 

Rev. — A legend, apparently in some sort of Arabic characters, 

[Nos. 8 to 14 are, of course, coins issued by some ruling dynasty, and have nothing to do with 
the temples. | 

Set No. 9 consists of Muhammadan copper “dubs,” mostly from the Bellary district. 


No. 9-A. Square, thick, copper — 
Obo. — To right a trident; to left an axe (?) between horizontal lines ; dots in the spaces. 


Rev, — A legend. 

No, 9-B, Round, thick, copper — 
Obv, — A trident, with dots. 
Rev, — Legend. 


No. 9-C, Thick copper — 
Obv. — Lines which, viewed one way, look trident-like. 
Rev. — Legend. 

Wo. 9-D, 1, 2, 8. Copper. 
Obv, — Legend, with strong horizontal lines. 


Rev. — Do, do. do. 
[Putting these three together some expert may be able to identify them. ] 
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No. 9-E. Copper — 

A coin found at GAdiganir, Bellary district, and kindly given to me by Mr. Bruce Foote. 
Obv. — Inscription with crossed lines, 
Rev. — (Obliterated.) 
No. 9-F — 
From Hampe (Vijayanagara), Also given tome by Mr, Foote. 
Obv. — Inscription. 
ier. — (Obliterated.) 
No. 9-G. Thick copper — 
Obr, — Inscription. 
Rev, — Do. 
No. 9-H. Thick copper — 
Ober, and Rev. — Inscription. 





Wo. 9-I, Thick copper — 

Oév. and Rev. — Inscription. 
No. 9-K, Thick copper — 

Obe. and Rev, — Inscription. 
No. 9-l, Thick copper — 

Obey, and Rev. — Inscription. 

No. 10. Copper — 

Oév. — Suihea to right, paw uplifted. Seroll, or lettering, below. 

Rev. — Two concentric circles with a circle of dots outside, Something in the centre, unrecog- 

nizable. Outside of this, traces of lettering. 

The lion is, to all appearances, of the type of those on Maisir coing of early 19th century, but 
there is no coin in Mr, Thurston’s or Major Tufnell’s Lists which corresponds with this, 

No. li. Copper — 

Ov. — Inscription in Nagar? characters in two lines, divided by two fish. 

Rex. — Inscription in Kanarese characters. The former seems to read ‘‘— gdrapa”’ above, 
and “pard—” below, The latter “maiga” above and “ krampa” below. I ascribe 
the coin to the West Coast on account of the fish device and the Kanarese 
inscription. If it were a Pandya coin, the characters would have been Tamil. 

No. 12. Copper — 

Obv. — A Vishnu mark — chank or chakra, in a lined circle with circle of dots outside. 

Rev. — (?) Double-line circle, on each side of circle of dots. 

The design on the obverse leads me to attribute this coin to the West Coast. 

No. 13. Copper — 

Obv. — A sword, hilt at top ; dots on each side below cross-bar ; wreath of dots round it ; 

circles round, inner one a, line, outer one dots. 

Rev, — An inscription in a lined circle with circle of dots outside. 

The device on the obverse leads me to assign this also to the West Coast. 

No. 14-A. Copper — 

Obv. — A very roughly designed sinha (?) to left; tail over back; claws indicated. 

fev. — An inscription divided by four lines, 

This may be a coin of king Sadafiva Riya of Vijayanagara. ( See Inedited Coins of the 
Kings of Vijayanagara, by Messrs. Rangachari and Désikichari in Ind, Ant. XXIII. p. 26, 
No. 6 and plate.) They read the legend as (at)a@ (Sri) Sa 

err (a)  dagi(va) 
(14) (raya). 
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No, 14-B. Copper — 
Obs. and Rev. — Similar but different. 


No. 14-C. Copper — 
Obv. and Rev. — Also similar, but different to either A or B. 


Wo. 15. Copper — 
I do not know how to class this coin. The lion would place it as a coin of some State, but 
in such case one would expect some lettering on the reverse, instead of the figure of Hanuman. 
Obv. — A rampant lion, facing left; claws strongly marked; moon and chank above. 
Lined and dotted circle. 
Rev. — A figure of Hanuman passing to left. Four circles round it; two of lines, two of 
dots. 


No. 16. Copper — 
Obv. — A conventional fish, possibly intended for a sword-fish; surrounded by a dotted 
circle. 
Rev. — Sri in Kanarese characters. As regards the fish, instances of it ocenr in Mysore 
coinage (Thurston’s Catalogue, Pl. IV.11; Zufnell, Pl. I. 21), but this is clearly 
not a Mysore coin. (See also Numismatic Gleanings, Elliot, No. 87.) 


No. 17-A. Copper — 

The following five coins, A to H, appear to belong to some great temple dedicated to Siva, 
since all of them have the figure of the lizgam and altar. The reverses are rather puzzling, but 
they may represent Siva and Pirvati. In each case the figures are divided by a sort of staff, 
except in E., where each holds a sceptre in the elevated right hand, In F. there is only one 
figure. 

: Obv. — Siva and Parvati (?) standing, in a lined circle, with a lofty staff dividing them. 

Rev. — A crade representation of the altar and lingam wreathed. Circles of lines and dots, 


No. 17-B. Copper — 
Similar, but not the same. 


No. 17-C. Copper — 
Similar, but not the same. 


No, 17-D. Copper — 
A smaller coin. Here the god and goddess are either sitting, or seated on their vdkanas. 


No. 17-E. Copper — 
Similar. See note under 17-A. Under the altar and lizgam is a Nandi (Siva’s bull). 


No, 17-F. Copper — 
Otv. — A standing god, which apparently must be intended for Siva, The arms are 
upraised. 
Rev, — The altar and lingam, but no wreath, and the figure of Nandi below, facing right. 


No. 17-G. Copper — 
Obv, — God and goddess standing, as in 17-A. 
Rev. — A very rough lzéngam and altar; dots above on each side. 


No, 18-A. Copper — 
Obv. — Ganga on his rat vdhane ; in a lined circle. 
Rev. — A very rough representation of a lingam on an altar, under a canopy ; lined circle 
round. 
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No. 18-B. Copper — 
Similar, but different. Above the lizgam in this case, and under the canopy, are two dots, 
one on each side. 





No. 19. Copper — 
Obv. — In a lined circle some device which I cannot interpret. It may be a very rough 
representation of Vishnu and Lakshmi? on some véhana. 
Rev. — Tortoise. 


No. 20-A. Copper — 
Obv, — A very crude figure of a god standing under a canopy ; on left a staff or sceptre, 
Rev. — On left a sankha-shell. On right a twist, probably the Kanarese Srf, 


No, 20-B. Copper — 
Obv. — Similar to 20-A, 
fev. — Chank on right side. On the left is perhaps a worshipping Hanuman, but the coin 
is much injured, 


No. 21. Copper — 
Obv. — A rough Siva lingam with a canopy, the end of which has a loop on the right side : 
circle of dots round. 
Rev, — Apparently an attempt at an inscription ; perhaps in Tamil characters. 


No. 22. Copper — 
Obv. — May be intended for a lingam and canopy ; or may be some lettering rudely copied. 
Rev.— If this were a Buddhist coin I should interpret this design as a tree-symbol on left, 
and a sun-symbol on right. But it appear’ far too modern for this explanation, 


No. 23. Copper — 
Obv. — An inscription in Nigart characters, 
Rev, — Apparently an inscription ; but in what characters ? 


No. 24-A, Copper — 
Odv. — Vishnu standing leaning on a tall staff held in left hand ; Lakshmi, smaller, under his 
left arm ; circle of dots. 
Rev, — Hanuman standing to front; head turned to his proper tight ; tail twisting over his 
left shoulder; circle of dots. 


No, 24-B. Copper — 
Obv. — Vishnu (?) standing, holding a large bow (7) in left hand ; circle of dots 
Rev, — An inscription — possibly (Vi)jaya — in characters which may be classed either as 
Telugu or as Kanarese; circle of dots, 
If my reading of the reverse is correct, this may be one of the Pudukottah Series. See extract 
from letter of Sir Seshiah Sastri in the introductory remarks to this paper. 


No. 24-C, Copper — 
Obv. — A standing god ; staff below left arm ; circle of dots. 
iew, — Two letters of an inscription, probably Nagart characters, under some object defaced. 


No. 25. Copper — 
Ube. — A god, or king, facing front ; some object on right; circle of dots. The head-dress 
falls to one side, and makes the figure look more like that of a Rajah than of a deity. 
Rev. — Vishnu standing, arms outstretched ; his two wives below the arms; circle of dots, 
Wo. 28. Copper — 
Obv. — Vishnu in his matsya-, or fish«, avatdr. 
Kev. — A tendril, twisted, bearing three lotus buds, 
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No. 27. Copper — 

A very puzzling coin, On the oz, is a standing figure, which may be Vishnu in his Narashihe 
avatar, with some other object to the left, From another point of view the design looks something like 
a figure of a Rajah seated with his left arm crooked, surrounded by a lozenge-shaped line, and having 
objects on each side of his head, The rev, has a dotted line in a square shape with a square 
prolongation on one side, and some lettering inside. 


Obv, — A very crude figure of (?) Vishnu standing under a canopy. His right hand holds an 
object — a sceptre, or a discus on a staff. 


Rev, — A chank, surrounded bya lined circle, On left three dots; on right the letter rz in 
Kanarese (?). 


No. 29. Copper — 
Obv. — A well-designed little figure of Ganééa on his rat vdhana, with a staff in his right hand. 


Rev, — A very poor attempt at a Siva liagam on an altar. A horizontal line rans across between 
the altar and the lingam. 


Wo, 30, Copper — 
Obv. —~ Garuda, passant, to left, 
Rev, — A worn-out inscription, apparently in Nagari characters. 


No. 81. Copper — 

A complete puazle. On one side what looks like a scorpion, surrounded by a ring of dots ct 
rather unusual type—the dots being close together so as to make a continuous rope-like circle. 
They might even be a string of cowrie-shells, On the other side, within a similar circle, is some 
object or group of objects to which I can give no name. 


No. 82. Copper — 
[I cannot say if this is a coin at all.] 
Osv. — A strongly marked equal-armed cross, each end forming a trefoil. 
Rev, — Unintelligible. 


No. 38. Copper — 
Obv. — An eight-pointed star. 
Rev. — Tamil lettering ; probably “kumpini?? = “Company.” This is, I think, a variety 
of the coin noted by Dr. Hultzsch as one struck by the British East India 
Company, — No. 25 of his List in Ind. Ant, XXL. 826, Pl. IL, No. 25. His 
coin has dots between the star-points ; mine has none. 


No. 34. Copper — 
Obv. — A six-pointed star, in a lined circle. 
Rev, — (?) 
No. 35. Copper — 
Obv.— A god, standing on something hinted at rather than represented ; probably 
@ canopy was over his head. 
Rev. — “ Verkutappa,” in a lined circle. This is probably a coin of one of the Venhkatas of 
Vijayanagara, but I do not think that it has been figured in previous Lists. 
No. 36. Copper — 
Obv. — (?) 
Rev, — An inscription in Tamil (?) characters. Ss *. 


No. 37. Copper — 
Obv, — (?) 
Rev, — A Nagari inscription. 
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No. 388. Copper — 
{A much-injured little coin.] 
Oiv. — A sword hilt, and part of blade ; hilt upwards, guard to left. A defaced i inserip- 
tion round. 
Rev, — An inscription in characters that look like Tamil, 


Wo. 89. Copper — 

Oby, — A gracefully designed tree-branch with buds. 

Rev, — An inscription in Nagart characters, evidently the name ofasovereign. -The letterg 
are, many of them, clear enough, hut I have not been able, as yet, to assign the 
coin ; and I prefer to submit it to be deciphered by others better informed.. 

I have never seen any other Sonth-Indian coin with a similar obverse, and believe it to 

belong to the North. Is it Sikh? 


No. 40. Copper — 
Oby. — (?) 
Rev, — Inscription. 
Wo. 41. Copper — 
Obv. — A standing god ; arms praised. 
Rev. — Inscription. 
No. 42. Copper — 
Rev. — Inscription in Arabic or Persian. 
No. 48-A. Copper — 
Obv. — Debased standing Chiéla aoe ‘some symbol on left side. 
Rev. — Inscription in Tamil characters, “ Pudu —— .” 
No. 43-B. Copper — 
Obv. — Similar to 43-A, 


Rev. — Inscription in Tamil characters, “ — duche — .” Are these legends ‘“* Puduchéri,”” 
4.¢., Pondicherry ? 


No. 43-C — 
Obv, and Rev. — Similar. <A better specimen of the same coin. 
No. 43-D — . 


Obv, and Rev. — Similar. But here, under the pu is another character, which would prevent 
us from reading Puduchéri. 
No. 44. Copper — 
Obv. — God on vdhana (7). 
Rev. — Inscription. 
No. 45. Copper — 
Obv, — A well-designed elephant, facing right ; tail up, witha double end; Arabic ‘character 
alif above. Double circle and circle of dots. 
Rev. — (?) _- 
This appears to-me almost certainly a Mysoré coin of Tipt Sultfn ; but in those figured in 


Thurston’s and Tufnell’s Lists none have the tail uplifted, with double end, facing ne and the 
alif above, 


No. 46. Copper — 


Obv. — A roughly-designed elephant, ance to eat. Arabic date above (1) foliated cirele round. 
Rev. — Inscription in Arabic characters, one 


This also looks like a Mysore coin of Haidar ot Tip, but L do not find it in’ the published lists. 
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No. 47. Copper — 
Olv. — Some animal, surrounded by a circle of dots. 
Rev. — Inscription in Tamil. 


No, 48. Copper — 
Oby. — (2) Circle of dots round, 
Rev. — (2) 


Wo. 49. Copper — 
Otv. — (1) Vishnu and his two wives, 
Rev. — (2) Inscription in Tamil, 


No, 50. Copper — 
Obv. — (7) 
Rev, — An inscription. 


No, 51. Copper — 

Obv. — Bull, Nandi, facing left. 

Rev. — (7) 

This is a very thin coin, if it is 8 coin at all which I doubt. It appears to me more like a token 
or keepsake, perhaps issued by a temple, 


No, 52. Copper — 

Obv, — Vishnu seated; chank and chakra on each side of his head; double lamp (2) below, 
on left, 

Rev. — An inscription, The characters look plain, but I can make nothing of them. The 
lines are divided perpendicularly, and the letters in the middle appear to read a above, 
and ma in the centre, 

This coin was found in the old fort of Dantavaktrunikdta in the village of Purushdttapuram, in 

the Chicacole taluka of the Ganjam district, 


No. 53. Copper — 
Obv. — A single letter, in a circle of dots, apparently the Nigari da. 
Re. — (2) 


No. 54. Copper — 
Ob». — Ganééga, on a plain field. 
Rev. — An illegible Nagari inscription. 


No, 55. Copper — 
' Obv. — Nandi, to left; the head very high above the body. 
Rev, — A trident, or trigila, with some lettering at sides. 
A. coin with a trident in Col, Biddulph’s collection has a fish on the obv,, and is possibly 
Pandyan. 


No. 56. Copper — 

Obv, — A horse trotting, facing left, 

Rev. — Apparently a number; horizontal lines below. 

This may he one of the Mysore series of small coins having animals and other devices on the obv, 
and a chequer pattern with symbols on the rev.; but, if so, it is a variety. One of the Mysore coins 
noted on p, 29 of Mr, Thurston’s Catalogue, No. 5 (P1IV.2), has a horse, but the design is different, 
and on the rev, the.symbols are not so prominent, the cheqner pattern and symbols having all the 
same value, In my coin the lines are subservient to the numbers or letters, 
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No. 57, Copper — 
Obu. — Obliterated. 
Rev. — A Nagart inscription, which may be Sri-Krishnardya, but I am not certain. 
This may be a Vijayanagara coin. 


No, 58-A,. Copper — 
Obv. — Obliterated. 
Rev. — Within a rayed. circle an inscription in Nigart characters. 
The coin is roughly stamped on a plate of copper. 


No, 58-B. Copper — 
Obv. and Rev. — Apparently similar, In this case it can be seen that the obverse had some 
design enclosed by a rayed circle, and that it was punched on to a copper disk, 


carelessly, 
Wo, 59-A. Copper — 
Obv. — In a lined circle within a dotted circle a very debased human figure, whether a god or 


a king is impossible to say. The head is like a moon, the arms are uplifted, there is 
a dot for the body, and lines below the awkwardly stretched-out legs, which remind 
one of the skirts of the kings represented on Chéla coins. On the right is a rosette 
of five dots, on the left some indistinguishable symbol, which may be meant for a club. 

Rev. — In a lined cirele within a dotted circle, a central staff or sceptre flankel by two lozenges ; 

each lozenge stands on the apex of a triangle. 

The set of coins marked 59-A to 59-F were carefully considered by Sir Walter Elliot, and 
deliberately omitted from his Catalogue (published in 1886), because they could not be identified, 
They are now published for the first time, General Pearse thought they were Chéra coins, or 
possibly Ganga. 

No. 59-B. Copper — 

Obv. — A small elephant of antique design, but badly executed, trunk uplifted, facing right ; 

moon above; surrounded by a line circle and circle of dots. 

Rev, — In a lined circle and circle of dots two lozenges divided by a staff or sceptre. Two 

dots above the lozenges. 

I imagined at one time that the deagin on the vev. might represent a double axe, but the 
reverses of the other coins classed under this No. 59 seem to shew that this interpretat: on is 
incorrect, 


No. 59-C. Copper — 

Obv. — Small elephant facing left ; chank; chakra;-moon; and a lozenge on a triangle. There 

are some lines below the elephant, and a line circle round the whole. 

Rev. —In a lined circle and circle of dots a standing figure; arms uplifted; some objects 

on left. 

The obverse of this coin reminds one of the way several separate symbols are stamped on 
Buddhist coins, The figure on the reverse bears some analogy to the standing king on Chéla and 
Ceylon coins. The object to the left of the figare has been thought to represent an altar, but this is 
doubtful. 


No. 59-D. Copper — 

Obv. — A simha, or lion; tail and head uplifted ; facing left, 

Rev. — A king flourishing a sword in his right hand; left arm crooked, hand upwards; below 
the elbow a lozenge; two long lines on the king’s proper right may possibly be 
intended for spears, If intended to represent the Chéra bow, one of the lines ought 
to have been curved to indicate the bow-shaft, but here they are both straight, Lined 
circle and circle of dots round, 
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No. 59-E. Copper — 

Ojv. — In a lined circle and circle of dots a chakra on right side, and a lozenge on the leit, with 
balls on the points; moon above; an object below that may perhaps represent flames, 
but is very doubtful. 

Rev. —In a lined circle and circle of dots a standing king closely resembling the figure on 
No. 59-D. But in this case one of the two long lines on the left seems to be intended 
for atrident. In both this and 59-D there is a cross line connecting the straight 
object with the king’s right arm. The object in the field below the king’s left arm 
is here a dot, possibly a sun-disk, instead of a lozenge. 

The position on the obverse of the lozenge seems to shew that it was intended to represent the 
chakra of Vishnu; and it is just possible that in all these cases the lozenges, whether standing alone 
or on triangles, may be intended to symbolize very conventionally the chank and chakra, IE so, the 
triangles would represent supports, or altars. 


No. 59-F — 

Obv. — Garuda, arms uplifted, running to left, The action is spirited. 

Rev, — Ina lined circle and circle of dots a double design. On the right is the standing king, 
as before, with the two spears (7) on his proper right, On the left of this, two 
lozenges one above the other, with a short horizontal line dividing them, Or, 
perhaps, this last group may be intended to he looked at sideways, in which case it 
resembles the design on No, 59-B. Lined circle and circle of dots round. 

The presence of the Garuda here emphasizes the remark made under 59-H, that these coms were 

issued. by Vishnu-worshippers, and that the lozenges may be conventionalized Vaishnava symbols. 


No. 60. Copper — 
Obv. —~ In a lined circle and circle of dots an elephant, with very long trunk, facing right; three 
dots below. 
Rev, ~—In a lined circle and circle of dots a figure of Vishnu. His arms are uplifted holding 
the chank and chakra. Round his waist isa sash with very large flying ends, trefoil- 
shaped. In the field under his right arm is a tortoise, in allusion to the Kdrmea 


Avatdra. 


No, 61. Copper — 
A number of copper coins were given to me when jn the Bellary district, which were said to 


be commonly found in that tract. The people there know them as Handé Réyani dubs. I have 
nineteen of them, In all, except one, one side is quite plain; the other has one small symbol punched 
in it — either a moon-crescent, ora snake. Two of the coins shew faint traces of having belonged 
to a regular coinage, the design on which has been almost entirely defaced. The coins are thick. 
I fancy that they must be Muhammadan coins, worn down till the faces have become obliterated, 
re-called into a treasury (perhaps that of the Rajah of Sandir, or one of the lesser chiefs), die-struck 
in the manner seen, and then re-issued, I give an illustration of one of these, die-struck on both 


sides, 


No, 62, Copper— . | 
I conclude with a small square of copper, — evidently not a coin, and looking more like a charm, 


with an inscription engraved in Telugu characters. I should be glad if someone would interpret it. 
The characters apparently read Bild (or lash) pa révimu (or vu) nga Ranga. Of this I can make 
no sense. It came from the Ganjam district. 
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ARYA SCURA’S JATAKAMALA AND THE FRESCOES OF AJANTA, 
BY HEINRICH LUDERS, Pa.D. 


Translated yrom the Nachrichten von dey Konigl. Gesellschayt cer Wissenschayten 
zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist, Rl., 1902, pp. 758 to 762. 


[The following is a translation of a paper read to the Gottingen Royal Society, 183th December, 
1902, As will be seen it iy based on a passage in No. 10 of the Miscellaneous publications of the 
Archwological Survey of Western India (Bombay, 1881). There, at page 81, a lithograph of tracings 
cf inscriptions in Cave II. is given, and in the text Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s readings and 
remarks on the inscriptions are interspersed with my account of their positions in relation to the 
accompanying frescoes. The epigraphs are often so faint that it was almost impossible to trace them 
correctly, and mistakes were almost unavoidable: for example, in the case of No. 7 on the plate 
(Dr. Liiders’s last), the abrasion of the upper left arm of the m left only ch. In other cases 
mislections seem to have been made in the transcripts, and in the following I shall not follow 
Dr. Litders in repeating these and then correcting them by the facsimiles, but substitute at once the 
readings of the latter in place of the transcriptions, along with his parallel quotations from the 
Jédiakamdld. The paintings and inscriptions in question are in a small chamber outside and to the 
left of Cave IT., and unfortunately the former are as much destroyed as the latter, and Mr, Griffiths 
made no copies of the frescoes in this apartment, — J. Buresss.] 


Tue twenty-eighth story, of the JAtakamAli, — the Kshantijataka,! — is a version of the legend 
of Kshantividin found in the Pali collection of the JAtakas (No. 313)? and in the Mahéayastu 
(tom. ITT. p. 357). The contents of the J ditaka, according to the representation of Arya-Sira, are 
briefly as follows :— 


The Bodhisattva lived in a forest as a pious hermit, Ag he was fond of making forbearance the 
the subject of his discourses, people called him Kshantivadin — the preacher of patience. Now 
once on a hot summer day the king of the country with his harem were walking in that forest. 
Becoming tired from the walk and the drinking freely of wine, he lay down to sleep, When the 
Women saw that their lord had fallen asleep, they wandered about at pleasure in the wood and came 
to the hermitage of KshantivAdin, who at once employed the opportunity to give them an edifying 
sermon on patience. Meanwhile the king awoke, sought for the women, and when he found them 
as they were sitting in a circle round the hermit, listening to his discourse, he fell into a terrible rage, 
The women seek to soothe him, but their pleading is in vain, and — filled with fear — they draw 
back, Meanwhile Kshantivddin remains quite calm: he warns the king against too hasty action and 
advises him to cultivate patience. In fierce wrath the king draws his sword and strikes off the 
hermit’s right hand, but his patience is not disturbed by this ; even when the king hacks off one limb 
atter another he has only a feeling of pity for the angry man, The merited punishment overtakes the 
latter : as he is just about to leave the wood, tue earth opens and swallows him. The people of the 
country dreaded a like fate for themselves; but Kshintivadin calmed their fears and, remaining true 
to his principles till death, when dying he blessed his murderers, 


This story was pictorially represented in the frescoes of a small chamber outside and to the left 
of Cave II. at Ajanté. In the Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India, p. 81,5 Burgess 
says that “on the back wall to the right of a door in it, a man is represented seated on a stool 
(bhadrdsana) in a plain dress indicative of a SAdhu or Brahman ; his head is destroyed.” 





? [Kern’s edition in Lanman’s Harvard Oriental Series, pp. 181-192, — J. B.] 
* [The Jituka, od, by E. B. Cowell, Vol. III. pp. 23-29. — J. B.] 
* The paintings referred to here are not contained in the fine work by J. Griffiths — The Paintings of the 


Buddhist Cave-Temyples of Ajanta, I have therefore been throughout confined to the publication by Burgess and 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, — [See above. — J. Bi] 
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Under his seat, in letters of about the sixth century, is one word which Bhagwinlal Indraji read 
Kshdntivddih and translated ‘a discourse on forbearance.” This is surprising seeing that in a foot- 
note! it is remarked that Kshantivadin was the name of Gautama Buddha in one of his previous 
births. It is, of course, the name of the person represented above, as also for example in Cave 
XVIL., the figures are marked by accompanying inscriptions, — as king Sibi or Indra. 


Facing Kshantivadin, according to Burgess, is represented another seated figure, and below is 
a stripe of green colour on which an inscription is painted in two lines, so mutilated as to be untrans- 
lateable, Sergius F. Oldenburg has already expressed the surmised that this inscription contains 
verses froma version of the Jataka. I believe I can prove that the inscription is taken from 
stanzas 4, 15 and 19 of the Kshantijataka of the Jatakamala. 


In the following I have printed the stanzas named, whilst immediately below I have placed the 
text of the inscription from Bhagwanlal Indraji’s lthographed tracings ® :— 


nivasanti hi yatraiva santah sadgunabhdshanah | 

» . . + ha yatrava rdnta sadgu.. bhushand 

tan manhgalyarh manojfiam cha tat tirthath tat taporanam I 4 It 

fan MGs eo eo oe MENG NG vs vere ve vp aueae 

agarhitath jatim avipya manushim aninabhavam patubhis tathendriyaih | 
agahi., nitim avdpya mdnusha ....... pédtu..s tachendriyai 
avasyainrityur nna karoti yah gubhath pramddabhik pratyaham esha varhchyate 111511 
avakyamyitya nani karott yah gubha pram[aldachd., . kyaham ema dauinyate, 
alathkriyante kusumair mahiruhis tadidgunais toyavilambino ghanih | 

. . sdyanta kusumair mahiruhds ta.ddguse .. . ntinfo] ghand 

sardmhsi mattabhramarais saroruhair gunair vviseshidhigatais tu dehinah 1 19 i) 
sardst mantabhramates sarora.. .. .rvvichdva ... . kehd hina.. 


Tt hardly needs further proof that the two texts are identical, and in every case where the 
inscription differs from the Jatakaméala, it is evidently an incorrect copy.? The contents of these 
three stanzas clearly indicate what was the subject of the picture above. The first stanza praises 
the place in the wood where Kshantivddin had settled; the other two verses are taken from the 
discourse which he delivered to the king’s wives. Thns the picture evidently represented this sermon, 
and the figure sitting opposite to the hermit, of which Burgess speaks, was probably one of the royal 


women. a“ 


Under this picture there was another which Burgess describes thus : — ‘‘ Below this is a 
Brahman or Pééupata, seated on a stool in plain dress and with a rudrdksha yvosary about his neck, 
Opposite him is another male figure, and between them a woman is seated, with her hands joined 
towards the former, whilst she is speaking to the second.” Under these figures again is an 
inscription, which proves to be a rendering of Sloka 56 of the Kshantijataka, With the 
correct text it runs thus : — 


gitrachchhedepy akshatakshintidhiram chittarh tasya prekshaménasya sddhob | 
nitrachchhedity akshatakshdntichtran chit{t]a tasya preksha.... +» « © 

niasid duhkhath pritiyogan nripamh tu bhréshtam dharmad vikshya santipam apa | 56 11 
ee ee ee pritisahnydna maha thi nasa... .. naira  nddevddh dra 


he rt eerie er PO SS SS ore SD 





* [This footnote was added by me. — J. B.] 

5 Jour. Amer. Or, Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 198. — [See below.] 

6 [I have, as stated above, changed the transcribed readings for those of the facsimiles, printing the more 
doubtful syllables in roman type. — J. B.] 

7 [The original is so faded and indistinct that a correct copy is impossible. The corrections made from the 
facsimile are indicated by roman letters. I omit some remarks by Dr. Liiders on the discrepancies here. — J. B.] 
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It is scarcely possible without an examination of the fresco itself, to determine what part of the 
story the picture represented was, to which these verses belong. They glorify rest of spirit which 
did not forsake the Kshantivadin, even under the fearful tortures inflicted by the king, and from this 
it might be inferred that the scene of the mutilation was represented. Burgess’ description of the 
people, in whom we have no difficulty in recognising Kshantivadin, the king, and one of the wives 
praying for mercy on the ascetic, — seems, on the other hand, to indicate that the scene preceding 
the actual mutilation was depicted. 





The Kshantijataka is not the only story from the Jatakamala which has served the Ajanta 
artists as a subject. On the right side wall of the same chamber, near the front corner, ther is, 
according to Burgess,® the figure of a king seated on a throne, which bears an inscription that Bhag- 
wanlil Indraji doubtfully read as Chattrivalorkirdjd, and explained as ‘King Chaitra of Valorka,’ 
The correct reading, however, is certainly Matiribalo. ..rdjd,9 and the picture represents 
the Bodhisattva in his former birth as Maitribala, The history of this king forms the subject of 
the eighth story of the Jatakamala.10 Maitrabala is there held up as a pattern of human kindness; 
he goes so far in his goodness that once he satisfied with his own fesh and blood five Yakshas who 
asked. him for food. 


The correctness of my explanation is proved by the inscription which, according to Burgess, is 
found above the representation of the king. It is much mutilated, but sufficient is left to identify 
it undoubtedly with sloka 44 of the Maitribalajataka. The stanza and Bhagwinlal Indraji’s 
tracing of the text run thus : — 


hriyamanavakfsath tu ddnaprityé punah punah | 
na prasehe manas tasya chchhedaduhkham vigihitum 1\ 
na prasehe manas vasyd traivaduhkha vigdhitum 


J-tsing tells us how widespread and popular was the Jatakamala in India at the end of the 
seventh century. The inscriptions at Ajanta, in characters that belong to about the sixth century, 
prove that the work held as high a reputation a hundred years earlier. 


Other Jatakas in the Ajanta Freseoes,! 


Dr. Sergius F. Oldenburg in 1895 published a paper on the representations of the JAtakas on 
Buddhist monuments. His results are of the utmost value, and the communication was translated 
from the Russian in the Journal of the American Oriental Society (Vol. XVIII. pp. 183 #.), 1897. 
In this Dr. Oldenburg expressed the difficulty of satisfactory identification of the scenes in the 
almost complete absence of reproductions (¢b. pp. 195,196). Mr. Griffiths’ work, Zhe Paintings in 
the Buddhist Caves of Ajanté (1896), had not then appeared. But even this great work does not 
remove all impediments ; for, of the 320 pieces, large and small, copied between 1872 and 1885, half 
were destroyed by fire at South Kensington Museum soon after they were hung up, and the 159 
plates in Mr. Griffiths’ work represent about eighty-five of his canvases, and of these fully 40 per cent. 
are decorative details — contained in the second volume. To study the subjects of the very interest- 
ing paintings in the Ajanta Caves, a more complete series of the scenes, drawn in outline and litho- 
graphed, should be in the hands of scholars. Meanwhile the meagre information available has been 
carefully studied; and Dr. S. F. Oldenburg, solely on the the basis of the descriptions in Notes on 
Sg ee Nt ee 

8 Loc. cit. p. 82. 

* The rki standing between the two words, looks more like ki in the facsimile. It cannot, of course, be right, 
but I cannot propose a satisfactory correction. 

10 [Kern's ed. pp. 41-50. — J. B.] 


" [Ladd the following as connected with Dr. Liiders’s paper, and of interest to such as may not have seen 
Dr. Oldenburg’s paper, —J. B,] ane 
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the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, their paintings and sculptures, §¢.,"? has made the following 
identifications: — 


1. Cave II., Nos. viii, ix, page 32 (of below No.5) .., 53413 Mahi-Harhsa jataka. 
2 » No. xxvii, p.38  ... ees ... 482 Ruru. 

3. Cave lX., No. i, p. 47 (cf. below No. 11)... we 499 = Sivi.té 

4, Cave X., p. 50 ae oe See ‘ w. O14 Chaddanta.¥4, 15 

5. Cave XVIL, No. xix, pp. 65-66 (cf. above N: 
6 

7 

8 

9 


eee 


o1) .,. 534 Mahé-harsa, 
. Cave XVILI., Nos. xxi-xxiv, pp. 66-67 .  W. 589 Mahba-vessantara (?), 


. No. xxv, p67 2. ose wee ves DUG) Mab-Kapi. 
; - Nos, xxxvi-xxxvii, p. 70 see ... 455  Mati-posaka, 
: . No. xxxviii, p. 71 oe we. W. 532 Séma (7). 
10. . No, xxxix, p. 71... Sue wes = oes 278 Mahisa. 


r No. liv, pp. 75-76 (¢f. above 8) .. w. 499 = Sivi. 
12. Cave II, Outside chamber to the left, pp. 81-82 .,. 3138 Khanti-vadi, 





THE LEGEND OF MirA BAi THE RAJPUT POETESS, 


BY M, MACAULIFFE, 


Mira Bar was daughter of Ratan Singh RAathaur of Mérataé, a town between Bikanér and 
Jodhpur in Rajpatand. She was born about 1504 A, D. She appears to have inherited her religious 
proclivities from her mother. When Mira BAai was three or four years of age, the bridal proces- 
sion of a youth of position passed by the palace, All the ladies of the court, except Miré Bai's 
mother, went to the upper apartments to view the procession, She took the opportunity of their 


absence to go to pray to an image of Krishna, called Girdhar Lal, which was set up in her 
private apartment, 


Mira Bat laid aside her playthings to follow her mother, and said to her, “who is my bride- 
groom?” Her mother smiled, took her in her arms, and, pointing to Girdhar Lal, said, “there is 
your bridegroom,” Upon this Mira Bat instantly accepted him, and veiled her face according to the 
Oriental practice, which requires a wife to veil her face even from her newly married husband. She 
became so enamoured of Girdhar Lal that she could not pass an instant without seeing him. Her 
love for him is compared to that of the milkmaids, Krishna’s playfellows, of Bindraiban. She 
indulged her passion without fear orshame, and without any regard to the traditions of her family on 
the subject of the retirement of women from the public gaze. 


While her affections were thus engaged, she was betrothed to Kanwar Bhéjraj, son of Rana 
Sanga of Méwar. The subsequent marriage in 1516 A. D., as might well have been expected, 
proved unhappy. Bhéjraj went to Mérdté in great state with a large retinue, but when the marriage 
ceremony was being performed and the time came for the bride to circumambulate the pavilion 
set up for the ceremony, Mira Bai walked around the idol of Girdhar Lal, and took no notice of the 
bridegroom. ‘When the time for her departure with her husband arrived, her parents wished to send 
her off with suitable marriage presents, but she was miserable at leaving Girdhar Lil, She grew 
sad and restless, and wept to such an extent that she became insensible. When she regained 


STE A ee Asi Sa i AN ED OE ere DTT Se eee nt aes 
12 Archeological Survey of Western India, No, 9, Bombay, 1879. 


18 These numerals refer to the current numbers of the Jataka-tales in Fausboll’s edition or to those of 
Westergaard’s Catalogue. 


14 Pointed out by Burgess. 

15 See Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave-Temples, gc. Arch. Sur. West. India, Vol. IV. pp. 45-46. Of, L. 
Feer, Le Chaddanta-jataka, Jour. As, IX Ser. tom. V. (1895), pp. 81-35 and 189-223, [See also Cunningham, 
Bharhut Sttpa, pl, xxvi, fig. 6.] 
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consciousness, her parents affectionately told her that, if it made her happy, she might take Girdhar 
Lal with her without any farther ceremony. She replied that if they valued the happiness of her life, 
they would give her the image, and she would worship it with heart and soul, Her parents had 
already perceived that she was a saint and ‘lover of God,’’ and so at the moment of separation from 
their beloved daughter they presented her with the image as part of her dowry. 


Mird Bai, who was overjoyed at obtaining possession of the object of her devotion, set it up in 
her palanquin, and during the journey feasted her eyes on its beauty. On arriving at her new home, 
her mother-in-law, the Rani, had hardly paid her the rites of hospitality, when she asked her to 
worship Durg&, a goddess of a totally different temper from the playful Krishna. Mira Bai said, 
however, that she had devoted her body to Girdhar Lal, and she would bow her head to none but 
him. Wer mother-in-law replied that a good wife was improved by worshipping Durga, But Mira 
Ba? closed the discussion by saying it was of no use to press her further, and she would abide by her 
frat determination. On this the Rant became very angry, and went to complain of Mira Baf to the 
Rina: “ This daughter-in-law of ours is worthless, as on the very day of her arrival she refuses to 
obey me and puts me to shame. It is clear what our future relations are going to be.” 


The Ran& became excessively incensed and went to his daughter-in-law with the intention of 
punishing her. The Rant, however, had sufficient sense to restrain him; and he decided that the 
interests of domestic peace would be consulted by putting Mira Bai into a separate apartment. The 
point decided was that, although it is admitted by the author of the Bhagat Madld that Rukmini, 
who became Krishna’s consort and the milkmaids who became Krishna’s playfellows, did not meet 
him until they had sacrificed to Durgi, as Miri Bat had already obtained Krishna, it was unneces- 
sary for her to worship Durga, and no exception could be taken to her conduct on the precedent of 
Rukmini and the milkmaids, 


tra Bat on finding herself in a private apartment became excessively happy, and gave 
full scope to her religious enthusiasm. She set up her image, decked and adorned it, and devoted 
herself night and day to the company of saints. Her sister-in-law Udai Bai was sent to remonstrate 
with her, and said —* You are born of a noble house. Be wise and desist from the company of fagirs, 
which casts a slur on both our families.” Mira Bai replied —“The slur of hundreds of thousands 
of births departs on association with the saints. The slur is on her who loves not their company, 
My life depends on the company of the saints, To anyone who is displeased with it your remon- 
strance would be proper.” It was on this occasion that Miré Bai composed the following hymns :— 


O my friend, my mind is attached to Krishna; I shall not be restrained from loving him, 
If anyone give me a reproach, I will give a hundred thousand in return. 

My mother-in-law is severe, my sister-in-law obstinate ; how can I endure this misery ? 
Mira for the sake of the lord Girdhar would endure the obloquy of the world. 


I have the god Girdhar and no other ; 
He is my spouse on whose head is a crown of peacock feathers, 
Who carrieth a shell, discus, mace, and lotus, and who weareth a necklace} 
I have forfeited the respect of the world by ever sitting near holy men. 
The matter is now public; everybody knows it. 
Having felt supreme devotion I die as I behold the world. 
T have no mother, father, son, or relation with me. 
I laugh when I behold my beloved ; people think I weep. 
I have planted the vine of love, and irrigated it again and again with the water of tears. 
I have cast away fear of the world ; what can anyone do to me? 
Mir&’s love for her god is fixed, happen what may. 
Mae Beha eta ote eames eee wn an ae a eg 


1 This isa description of Vishnu, of whom Krishna was an incarnation. 
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The Ran&, on being informed of Mira Bai’s determination, became beside himself with rage, anid 
sent Mir& Bai a cup of poison known as charndmyit, that is, water in which an image had been bathed. 


The Marathi chronicler states that the poison was sent Mira by the hand of her mother, who 
overcome by maternal affection shed tears as she bore it, To disobey the Rana, the supreme 
ruler of the state, was impossible, and so her beloved daughter must die. When the cup was offered 
to Mira Bai, she said — ‘‘ The body is perishable, so, mother, why weep if it perish in the service of 
Krishna? There need. be no regret at the disappearance of a mirage or at the failure of the son of a 
barren woman to wed. Itis not right to say that the moon perishes on the thirtieth day of the 
junar month, Your lamentations are as vain as the grief of the bee at the fading of an imaginary 
Hower. As the fruit of a tree falls, sooner or later, so I have fallen at Krishna’s feet, A pear! 
born in the ocean is turned into an ornament by the rich, so I who am sprung from you shall glitter 
in Krishna’s diadem, The world itself is an illusion, wherefore mourn not for me,” 


MirA BAl’s only grief at leaving her body was that the worship of Krishna might decline. Having 
informed the god of her father-in-law’s intention, she thus apostrophised the object of her worship — 
«People will say that the king poisoned his daughter because she worshipped thee, I fear there- 
fore that thy worship shall be neglected, and the apprehension causeth me poignant misery. Who 
will now put on thy decorations? Who will put the saffron mark on thy forehead, attach dazzling 
rings to thine ears, twine a garland of pearls round thy neck, girdle thee with a jewelled zone, tie on 
thy golden armlets and anklets, light incense to gratify thy nostrils, make thee offerings of sweet 
basil, present thee with sacred food to satisfy thy hunger, and prostrate himself in adoration before 
thee? My father-in-law hath already abandoned thy worship in his displeasure with me, others too will 
reproach thee with my death and cease to do thee homage, But after all why should I be anxious ? 
Thou thyself knowest the past, the present and the future. Thou hast ever preserved thy saints 
from poison, fire, and sword, so why should I be anxious now ? q | 


On this Mira Bai put the cup of poison on her head in tokey of submission, and then cheerfully 
drank it off. On that occasion she composed the followimg verses :— 


Radhé and Krishna dwell in my heart. 

Some say that Mira is insane, others that she hath disgraced her family. 

Opening her veil and baring her breast, she danceth with delight before her god. 

In the bowers of Bindraban, Krishna with the télak on his forehead gladdeneth my heart, 
The Rand sent a cup of poison and Miri drank it with delight, 

Mira’s lord is the all-wise Girdhar ; she is bound to his service. 


The Band waited to hear of Mira’s death, but her life was miraculously preserved, and 
her cheeks gradually assumed a higher bloom. She devoted herself to the further decoration and 
ornamentation of the image, and decked it out in fashions ever new. She sang the praises of her 
god and filled her heart with delight and immortal love. She also composed the following on this 
occasion :— 


I knew the Rina had given me poison. 

God who caused my boat to float across, separated the milk and water for me.? 

Until the gold is annealed, it is not perfectly pure, 

O king, keep thine own family in seclusion; I am the wife of another. 

I sacrifice my mind and body to the saint even though he be a pariah ; I have sold myself 
to God. 

Mira for the sake of worshipping the lord Girdhar is entangled in the feet of holy men. 


When the RAn4 found that the poison had produced no effect he appointed tipstaffs to watch Mira 
Bai, and report when she again conferred with fagirs, 80 that she might be put to death when 


2 That is, saved me in the ordeal. 3 Tam wedded to Girdhar L§l, not to thy son. 
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detected in the act. She was in the habit of laughing and holding amorous converse with the image, 
One day a tipstaff went and said to the king —‘“ At this very moment Mira Bat is holding conversa- 
tion and laughing and joking with some one.” The king took up his sword, and called out to her 
to open the folding doors. He asked her where the person was with whom she had been holding 
such pleasant discourse. She replied — ‘There he is before thee, my image, mine adored. Open 
thine eyes andlook. He is neither afraid nor ashamed of thee,” 


The Bhagat Mild states that Mira Bai and the image had been playing at [Indian] draughts, 
and at the time of the Rana’s entrance the idol actually extended its arm to move a piece, The 
Rana on witnessing the miracle became ashamed. There was, however, no real impression made 
on his obdarate heart, The saying is that until the saints of God show favor, God will not do 
so. The king meditated the murder of a saint, so “why should God set his thoughts aright ?” 


Once when Miri Bai was ill she composed the following :— 


Krishna with the large eyes looked at me, and smiled 

As I was going to draw water from the Jamna and the vessel glittered on my head, 

Since then the delightful image of the dark and beautiful one hath dwelt in my heart, 

You may write and bring me incantations, you may write and bring me spells, grind 
nedicine and give it me, that will not cure me, 

If any one bring me Krishna as my physician I will gladly arise. 

His eye-brows are bows, his eyes the arrows which he fitteth thereto, and draweth to pierce me. 

Mir4’s lord is the wise Girdhar; how can I abide at home ? 


A dissolate and abandoned person tried to tempt Mira Bai’s virtue. He told her that he was 
armed with Girdhar Lal’s permission to give her such pleasure as she could only obtain from man’s 
embraces. She replied that she humbly submitted to Girdhar Lal’s order, but that they must first 
dine. She meantime had a couch placed and dressed in the enclosure where saints were assembled. 
She there addressed her would-be paramour —‘‘ Thon needest not be ashamed or afraid of any one, 
as the order of Girdhar Lal is on every account proper.” The man replied —* Does any one do such 
things before others.” She said she knew of no secret place, for God was everywhere present, He 
sees the good and bad acts of all and rewards men according to their deserts. On hearing this the 
ruffian turned pale, and vice gave place to virtue in his heart. He fell at her feet and with clasped 


hands asked her mercy and divine intercession, Mira Bai feli compassion and brought him face to 
face with God. 


Tulst DAs, according to all received accounts, lived nearly a century after Mira Bai, but some 
poets have made them contemporaries. The following letter to Tulsi DAs is attributed to 
Mira Bat :— 

To the holy lord Tulsi Das, the virtuons, the remover of sin, greeting — 
I ever bow to thee, dispel all my sorrow. 
All my husband’s relations give me continual annoyance. 


They cause me to endure great suffering when I associate with saints, and perform my 
worship. 


Since childhood Mira hath contracted love for Girdhar Lal: 
She cannot now divest herself of it in any way; it completely overpowereth her. 


Thou art to me as a father and mother ; thou conferrest happiness on God’s saints. 
Write and inform me what is proper for me to do. 


Tulsi Das’s reply — 


Those who love not Ram and Sitas 
Should be abandoned as if they were millions of enemies, however much we love them. 


* Vaidéhf, Sit& was so called because born of the king of Vidéha. 
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Prahlad abandoned his father, Bibhishan his brother Rawan, and Bharat his mother ; 

Bali his guri, the women of Braj their husbands, and their lives were all the happier for 
having done so, 

The opinion of all holy saints is that relations with and love for God are alone true. 

Of what avail is the eye-salve which causeth the eyes to burst ; what more can I say ? 

Saith Tulsi Das, that spouse is worshipful, that son is dearer than life, 

Who is attached to Rim; he is my real friend in this world. 


As Mir& Bai has been made a contemporary of Tulst Das, so also she has been made a 
contemporary of the Emperor Akbar. It is said that having heard of the virtues and beauty 
of Mira Bai he went with his minstrel, Tiinsén, both disguised as hermits, to visit her. The follow- 
ing lines in attestation of this circumstance are attributed to Mira Bai: — 


O mother, I recognise Krishna as my spouse. 

Akbar came to test me and brought Tansén with him: 

He heard singing, music, and pious discourse ; he bowed to the ground over and over. 
Miré@’s lord, the all-wise Girdhar, made me his protégée, 


It is said that on observing her devotion Akbar was very pleased with the good fortune which 
enabled him to behold her, He made her a present of a jewelled necklace which she accepted 
with some misgivings, as it appeared too valuable an article for an ascetic to possess. The emperor 
was equal to the occasion, and said that he had found it while performing his devotional ablutions in the 
river Jamna, and thought it would be a suitable present to make her god. Tansén, it is said, com- 
posed an ode in her honor, and he and his royal master then returned to their capital, The necklace 
was too Valuable not to provoke remarks unfavourable to its recipient, The Rana submitted it to 
assayers who valued it at a fabulous sum of money. On enquiry it was found to be the same that 
a jeweller had sold not long previously to the emperor. Further enquiry led to the identity of the 
two strolling hermits with Akbar and his favourite minstrel. Mira Bai’s fate was now sealed, Her 
husband suspected that she had been polluted by the emperor. For this there was but one penalty 
in that age — she must die. Mtra Bai’s father-in-law sent her a cobra in a box, so that when she 
opened it the reptile might sting her to death, She was told it was a sdlagrdm. Before opening the 
box she addressed the sélagrdm as follows :~ 


O sdlagrdm in the box, why speakest thou not ? 

I speak to thee, but thou repliest not; why art thou silent ? 

This ocean of the world is very immense; take mine arm and extricate me. 
Mira’s lord, wise Girdhar, thou alone art my helper. 


On opening the box MirA composed the following : — 


What shall the Rand do to me? Mira hath cast off the restraints of her line. 

The Rand once sent a cup of poison to kill Mira ; 

Mira drank it with delight, loving it as if it were water blessed by her lord.5 

The Rana hath now sent a box containing a cobra, 

But when Mira opened it and looked, the cobra became a édlagrdm. 

There was a sound of rejoicing in the company of the saints ; Krishna® had mercy on me. 
I decorated myself, attached bells to my feet, and, keeping time with both my hands, 
Danced before the idol, and sang the praises of Gépal. 

The holy are mine and I am theirs; the holy are my life. 

Mira is absorbed in the holy as butter before churning is in milk. 


Rand Sdaga, Mira’s father-in-law, was still obdurate and determined that she should die by 
the sword, but no one could be found to execute the death-warrant. She was then ordered to kill 


5 Water in which her idol’s feet had been washed, 6 Ghansydm, dark asa cloud. 
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herself in whatever way she thought fit. By this time she was a widow, her husband having 
predeceased his father, and her person was at her own disposal. Promising that she would obey the 
R4na’s command she retired to her solitary apartment, during the night put on the dress of 
mendicant, and left the palace, She plunged into the nearest river to die in obedience to the 
order she had received. It is said that she was miraculously preserved by an angel who brought her 
to shore and addressed her — “ 0 queen, thou hast obeyed thy father-in-law and art worthy of all praise 
for thy devotion, but thou hast a higher duty still to perform, It is thine to set a high exemplar to 
the world, and show unto men how to fulfil the designs of the Creator and become absorbed in Him,” 
When she awoke she found herself alone on the river’s bank with the current flowing at her feet, 
She stood up in amazement not knowing for the moment what todo. She met some cowherds, of 
whom she enquired the way to Bindraban. They presented her with milk, and directed her whither 
to proceed. She walked on singing her hymns, the object of blessings and attentions in the villages 
through which she passed, 





On her arrival in Bindraban she desired to see Jiv Goséin. To her disappointment he sent 
her word that he would allow no woman into his presence. She replied — ‘‘I thought everybody 
in Bindrdban a woman, and only Girdhar Lal aman.” [ learn to-day that there are other partners 
than Krishna in Bindraban.” By this she scoffingly meant that the Gosdin placed himself on an 


equality with Krishna as god of Bindraban. The Gésain, on hearing her rebuke, went bare-footed to 
do her homage, and beholding her became filled with “the love of God.’® 


Mira Bai with loving devotion traversed every grove and pathway of Bindrdban, and having 
fixed the sweet image of Krishna in her heart returned to her late husband’s home. On finding 
her father-in-law still obdurate, she went on a pilgrimage to Dwaraka, where the youthful Krishna 
had played and sported, There again she became entranced with the pleasure of adorning and 
enhancing the beauty of her favourite god. 


During her absence from Chitaur, the Capital of Méwar, the visits of holy men to that capital 
ceased. Dissensions arose in the state, It was only then that the Rana realised what a holy person 
he had lost, He sent several Brahmans and instructed them to use every entreaty to Mira Bai to 
induce her to return, and finally to tell her that it was impossible for him to live unless she 
complied with his prayer, The Brahmans executed his orders, but Mir4 Bai refused to put herself 
again in the Rani’s power. Upon this the Brahmans sat at her door and declared their 
intention of neither eating nor drinking till she had returned with them. She replied 
that she lived in Dwaraka only by the favour of Krishna. She would go and take leave of him and 
return to the Brahmans. She went to do homage to Ranchdr,® the visible representation of that 
god, became absorbed in his love, and what she had she gave — a humble offering of verses at his 
shrine :-— 


O God, remove thy servant’s sufferings ; 

Thou didst supply Draupadi with inexhaustible robes and save her modesty ; 
For the sake of thy saint Prahlid thou didst assume the body of a man-lion ; 
Thou didst kill Hiranyakagipu, who had not the courage to oppose thee ; 

Thou didst kill the shark and extricate the drowning elephant from the water. 








7 This is a common idea in the Granth Sahib. The gurds deem God a husband, and themselves as His wives. 

8 Jiv Gosain, it may be stated, was the son of Ballabha, and uncle of RipA and Sanatan, two devout followers 
of Chaitanya, the great Vaishnava reformer of Bengal (1485-1533). Rip4 and Sanatan had been ministers of the 
Muhammadan ruler of Bihar, and were of royal blood, high rank, and great wealth, all which advantages they relin- 
quished to lead a religions life. Jiv Gosdin was an author of some pretensions. He annotated a treatise of his 
nephew Rip, describing religious pleasures and emotions, He wrote a book on the acts of Krishna, but his 
greatest work was one in which he amplified his annotations on the treatise of Rapa, and dweltat length on the 
various phases of devotional exaltation. 

* Krishna received the name Ranchér when he fled from Jarasandha to DwarakA, 
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O Lal Girdhar, Mira is thy slave; her enemies everywhere annoy her, 

Take me, my friend, take me to thy care as thou knowest best. 

I have none but thee ; do thou show mercy unto me, 

I have no appetite by day and no sleep by night; my body pineth away. 

Lord of Mira, all-wise Girdhar, come to me now ; I cannot live in thine absence, 


It is said that the all-pervading Brahma, the knower of truth, the Eternal, on beholding 
her supreme love, could resist no longer. He incorporated her in Himself, and she became lost to 
human gaze. The Brahmans searched for her in vain. The only trace of her they could obtain was 
her sért, which was found enveloping the body of the image, The Brahmans’ faith in him was 
confirmed, but their mission otherwise was unsuccessful, and they returned crestfallen to the Rana. 
The latter soon experienced the further mortification of beholding his state conquered and plundered 
by the victorious army of Akbar as a retribution for the ill-treatment of Mira Bat, 


The following is one of the hymns whose passionate devotion is said to have produced the result 
of Mira Bai’s union with Rancho; :— 


O Lord Ranchér ; grant me to abide in Dwaraka, to abide in Dwaraka, 

With thy shell, discus, mace, and lotus dispel the fear of death. 

All places of pilgrimage ever abide in the Gémti for me, 

The clash of thy shell and cymbals is ever the essence of pleasure. 

I have abandoned my country, my queenly robes, my husband’s palace, my property, and 
my kingdom, 

Mira, thy slave, cometh to thee for refuge; her honour is now totally in thy keeping. 


It is said that in commemoration of the miraculous disappearance of Mir& Bai, her image 
is still worshipped at Udaipur in conjunction with that of Ranchér, the beloved Girdhar 
of her childhood. 


Guru Arjan at first inserted one of Miri Bat’s hymns in his collection of the Sikh sacred 
writings, but subsequently drew his pen through it. It is preserved, however, in the Granth of Bhai 
Banné, which can be seen at Mangat in the Gujarat district of the Panjab, The following is the 
hymn :— 


Rag Maru. 


God! hath entwined my soul, O mother, 

With His attributes, and I have sung of them. 

The sharp arrow of His love hath pierced my body through and through, O mother, 

When it struck me I did not know it; now it cannot be endured, O mother. 

Though I use charms, incantations, and drugs, the pain will not depart. 

Ts there any one who will treat me ? Intense is the agony, O mother. 

Thou, O God, art near; Thou art not distant ; come quickly to meet me, 

Saith Mira, the Lord, the mountain-wielder,!® who is compassionate, hath quenched the fixe 
of my body, O mother, 

The lotus-eyed hath entwined my soul with the twine of his attributes, 





et 


10 The hymns in this life of Mira Bai are taken from Raja Raghuraj Singh’s Bhagat Mala. 
11 Kawalnain, an epithet of Krishna, the object of Miré Bai’s special worship. 

12 Gun has two meanings — a rope or twine, and an attribute. 

18 God in the avatar of Krishna. 
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GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE, 
BY ARTHUR A. PERERA. 
(Continued from p. 311.) 
(3) The Village.’ 


Tum organization of the village (gdma) was based on the communal system, and its 
inhabitants were under three officers: the Patirannehe, who registered the names of lands, their 
owners and the amount of produce ; the Gamarala, who allotted the fields to the several shareholders 
and had in charge their irrigation and cultivation ; and the Vitarana, who collected the revenue, 
snperintended the Police and inquired into the general affairs of the village. These headmen also 
presided over the Gansab4va, or the village court, where disputes other than murder 
were compounded or settled by oath. 


The office of the Vitarana still exists in the Ganmulddéniya, but the duties of the other two 
are entrusted to the Vel Vidané or the Irrigation Officer ; the constitution of the Gansabiiva, too, 
is greatly altered. 


Every village has q resting stall for cattle (géla), where traders going to distant towns keep 
their carts and bulls for a nominal charge, as well as a free halting place for belated travellers 
(ambalama), who carry their food in the skins covering the areca-blossom (kolapota). This is 
scantily furnished with a bench or two and an earthen vessel full of water, with a cocoanut-shell 
ladle ( pintaliya). 


Each person has his own ancestral plot of ground, to which, however small, he clings 
with a passionate attachment; and for it the king, as lord of the soil, used to claim certain feudal 
services from 15 to 80 days a year: in time of war to guard the barriers and passes into the hills 
and serve as soldiers, and ordinarily to construct and repair canals, tanks, bridges and roads, and to 
attend to other works of public importance. Now a commutation tax of Rs. 1-50 on every male 
under 55 has taken the place of these feudal obligations. 


A considerable portion of the gronnd was reserved as private Crown property (gabaddgama), 
and its cultivators were either hereditary tenants (pangukdrayo) or tenants-at-will (nilakdraye), who 
had to give a share of the grain, and, according to their caste and rank in life, to perform certain 
services, if near the capital, to the king as their landlord, if not to his provincial representative 


(dissdvé). 


Chiefs and nobles performed various honorary services and paid homage on New Year's day 
by presenting a roll of forty betel-leaves (Jula¢ ata), The Goigama tenants carried messages, 
supplied betel and areca and kept guard at halting-places (atapattu or héwdé wasam) or provided for 
strangers visiting the village, attended his master’s house during the domestic ceremonies, guarded 
it during his absence, and, when necessary, supplied cooked provisions (gam wasama) or kept watch 
at the threshing floor, and fetched buffaloes for ploughing (xtla wasama). The Karaéva tenants 
transported the paddy from the fields to the granary, or attended to the carriage department (madige 
badda), or provided fish for the kitchen. The Dur&va tenants trained elephants and looked after 
them or drew toddy from the palm-trees (madinné). The Navandanna tenants made articles 
of jewellery and carved betel-boxes (baddlu) or supplied the kitchen utensils and agricultural 
implements (dchdri) or cleaned and repaired the brass and copper vessels (lékuruvd) or were engaged 





7 Authorities— 
(1) Service Tenures Commission Reports, 1869-1872. 
(2) Phear’s The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon, 1880. _ 
(8) Ceylon Census Reports, 1891. . 
® Valontyn, writing in 1726, mentions, in his Beschryving van Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien, two other officers, 
itihamy and Yaphamy ; what their duties were cannot be ascertained, 
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in ornamenting walking-sticks, handles for flags, &c, (sittaru), The Badahela tenants made tiles, 
supplied earthenware vessels, and kept the roof in order. The Embetta tenants attended to the 
shaving of the abovementioned servants. Tho Rad& tenants washed the soiled clothes of the 
same, monthly or weekly, and on important occasions put up for them white cloth to serve as a 
ceiling, and also covered their seats with it, The Hali tenants attended the master on journeys 
as a bodyguard or peeled cinnamon (mahabadda). The Hakuru tenants carried the palanquins of 
the ladies or were employed as menials, especially as cooks, or supplied jaggery and vegetables, 
The Hunnd tenants whitewashed the lord’s house and supplied lime for eating. The Berawaya 
tenants beat the drums at festivals and gave notice of official proclamations, or wove a rough kind 
of cloth. The Padua tenants carried the proprietor’s palanquin and baggage, brought charcoal for 
the smith and worked at the bellows (yamdnu), or erected the walls of houses or furnished onions 
and garlic (Iinubadda). The Oli tenants kept the premises clean and provided the oil for burning 
at night. The Hinnéva or Gettaru tenants washed for the Hali and the other castes or were 
employed to carry corpses, or provided fodder for elephants and cattle (pannayd). The Kinnaru 
tenants wove bamboo baskets and rush-mats. The Rodi tenants buried the carcases of dead 
animals and worked in hide to make ropes, halters, &c. It should be mentioned that the families 
performed the above services by turns, which were controlled by public officers who were responsible 
for the proper distribution and due performa.ce of labour. 


If the Crown lands were gifted to a noble for special services rendered (nindagam), or to a 
vihara (viharagam), or a déwala (dewdlagam) for the sake of merit, the duties were transferred to 
the new landlord, Slight traces of this system of land tenure exist to the present day, but are dying 
out under the influence of new legislation. 


The several castes above referred to consist of groups of clans, and each clan claims 
descent from a common remote ancestor and calls itself either after his name or the office 
he held, or any characteristic of his, or, if he had been a settler, the village to which he 
had belonged, or the chief whom he at that time was serving, or the badge he had. This was in 
use till the person was made a ‘belted knight’ (patabandinavd), when it was dropped, and 
a surname, which became hereditary, assumed. The clan-name, however, was not forgotten, 
as the respectability and the antiquity of the family were ganged by it. If a person called 
Konnappu derives his descent from an ancestor who held the minor office of Liyana Arachchy 
(slerk), he is known as Liyana Arachchige Konnappu, Konnappu belonging to the house (ge) of a 
Liyana Arachchy, When he was ennobled, he took one or more of the surnames Vijayaratna (the 
gem of victory), Jayatilaka (the ornament of victory), Gunastkara (the moon of virtue), &¢., and 
styled himself Konnappu Vijayaratna, or Vijayaratna Jayatilaka, &c.; these are now indiscrim- 
inately adopted. 

The descendants of the converts to Christianity, during the Portuguese ascendency in 
Ceylon, have, in addition to their Singhalese surnames, those of their conquerors as well, e.g., Silva, 
Perera, Dias. 

Owners of cattle have, or rather had, distinguishing brands, according to their caste and 
clans? and the animals were branded first with the initial letter of the village, then with the brand 
of the clan (and consequently of the caste, too), and thirdly with the initial letter of the owner’s 
name. 

The people of a village are further divided into two factions called Udupila (the upper 
party) and the Yatipilla (the lower party) who take sides in the sacred national games. 


The typical Singhalese homestead, which is fast disappearing, is built round a quadrangle 
(midula). The apartments are built side by side with a verandah attached, or parallel to each other 
with separate roofs, the opposite eaves of which join. The walls are made of mud and wattle and 


® Vide Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1874), Vol. V., No. 19, p. 60. 
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thatched with the dried and plaited cocoanut leaves (cadjans) or with rice-stubble ; the floor is made 
of earth and wel coated with cowdung to keep away ticks and fleas ; and the rooms are ventilated 
by small barred windows. In the middle of the compound is erected, for the storing of paddy, 
a wicker-frame (atu messa or vi dissa) elevated from the ground, roofed, and plastered with mud and 
dung. The grain is otherwise stored in a loft (aiuwa) over the duma explained below. The fittings 
of the interior are simple: a trestle (messa) which serves for a seat or table; a shelf over the fire- 
place for keeping the earthen cooking utensils (duma) ; a hanging raft for mats (mélé); a rack for 
cocoanut-shell ladles (hendialuvd) ; stumps of wood to sit upon (Lota); a mortar (wangedzya) and 
pestle (mélgaha); a quern to grind millet (kurakkon gala) ; a cocoanut scraper (hiramané) ; 
a winnowing fan (kulla) ; a sieve for flour (péneré); a flat grinding stone for curry-stuffs (airs gala) ; 
a hatchet (porawa); a chopring knife (ketta); a stake to husk cocoanuts (inna); an thle broom 
(idala); agricultural implements; a rice-measure (hunduva) and sometimes a clepsydra-clock 
(pétettiyx) consisting of a small cocoanut-shell with a tiny hole, floating in a pot of water, which 
gradually fills and sinks to the bottom in twenty-four hours (péya).!° Atthe entrance to the garden 
by the roadside, or where two lines of the building join, is put up a sort of portico (€naméstraya), 
where guests and strangers are received, and which offers a temporary resting-shed for tired wayfarers, 


Tho physical traits of the Singhalese are similar to their Indian cousins, but their colour is 
a little darker, They wear their hair long, gathered up in a knot behind and lubricated with oil; the 
females make use of false hair to give size to the mass and run a large pin through (kéira) with an 
ornamental head, The peasantry of Central Ceylon have preserved to a great extent the Singhalese 
dress ; the men wear a cloth round their waist reaching to the ankles and so adjusted as to leave 
them freedom of limb, While working they take this between their legs and fasten it before or 
behind. A large handkerchief is thrown over their shoulders ag an upper garment, which is occasionally 
wrapped round their head to keep away the sun. The females dress like the Bengali women, except 
that they do not bring the upper end of the garment over the head, but simply throw it over the left 
shoulder, and they adorn themselves with ear-rings, armlets, and necklaces. This homely dress is 
now being given up, both by men and women, for the more fashionable European costume, and the 
curious may see this evolution at the present day in all its stages. The men of the maritime 
provinces have adopted the headcomb of the Malays. In the official costume of the chief of a sea- 
board district, with his long black-coat (kabdya), gilt buttons and shoes, is seen the Portuguese 
influence ; while in that of a Kandian chief, with his pin-cushion hat (jagalattoppiya), embroidered 


jacket, and a zowave of white muslin encircling his waist, an interesting survival of the old court 
dress. 


The peasantry are stolid in their demeanour, polite, good-natured and faithful, affectionate 
to their children and respectful, fond of pomp and high office, quick to anger, intelligent, sarcastic 
and boastful in their conversation, and kind to animals, especially cattle; they like to lead a hedgehog 


existence, do not scruple to cringe to obtain favour, and, when tainted with the town atmosphere, 
mistake impudence for independence. 


Intercourse between the sexes is animated, as with all Eastern nations, more by passion 
than sentiment; and polyandry was common among them. This was due not only to the desire to 
keep in the family the ancestral plot of ground, but also to the exigencies of public duty. When 
several brothers on a farm were called out for the Singhalese corvée (rdjakdériya), the law allowed 
one of them to be left behind to act as a companion to the female at home. 
SI nc te Se a ie 

10 For weights and measures and modes of reckoning time, see :— 
(1) Rhys Davids’ Ancient Measures and Coins of Ceylon (1877). 
(2) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1£56-1858), Vol. III., No. 10, p. 181. 


(8) ss, 3 » (1892), Vol. XII, No. 48, p. 178. 
(4) The Orientalist (1887), Vol. III. p. 73. 


(5) 2 (1889), Vol. II. p. 199. 
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The average Singhalese is an early riser; he takes in the morning some preparation of rice- 
flour with a pot of toddy (r@), and at mid-day and night a large quantity of boiled rice and a few 
curries. The latter are more varied when a guest is in the house. The visitor is received at the 
threshold and conducted inside by the hand; kissing is the usual form of greeti Bietcaione females 
and near relatives, and salutation with clasped hands, in the attitude of prayer, among friends, 
masters and servants, He brings with him some eatables as a present, or sends them before his 
arrival. Water is supplied to him to wash his face, feet and mouth, and the repast made ready. 
The host serves him with the rice and curries, skins the plantains for him, and makes his chew of 
betel. His attendants also are well treated in the servants’ room. On his departure the host 
accompanies him some distance. When a person of distinction, viz., 2 Buddhist priest or a chief, 
visits a house, the rooms are lined with white cloth and the seats are spread with it ; the host never 
sits down in his presence. 


The respect of an inferior to 4 superior is even seen on the high roads ; if they meet, the 
former removes the shade (talapat) over his head, gets out of the way and makes a very respectfal 
obeisance. 


In the olden time, as seen above, the people were occupied according to their caste ; but now the 
majority do not follow their ancestral calling, but earn a livelihood by pursuing any vocation they 
choose. One man works at his field, carefully observing all the agricultural superstitions! ; a second 
fishes at the village stream with arod made of the mid-rib of the kitul-leaf ; a third slings his baskets 
of garden produce at the end of a flexible ditwl-shaft and carries them on his shoulders to towns or 
the weekly village fairs ( polaval); a fourth climbs the palm-trees with his ankles encircled by a ring 
of cocoanut-leaf and picks the fruit with his hand ; a fifth taps for toddy the blossoms of several 
cocoanut-trees by coupling their crowns with stout ropes to walk upon, and their straight boughs with 
smaller ones to support himself; a sixth brings for sale from the country straw and firewood in 
single or double bullock carts ; and a seventh transports cocoanuts, salt, and cured fish to centres of 
trade by flat-bottomed boats (pdda), or pack-bullocks (¢avalam). 


The women, too, are not idle; they either make jaggery (molasses) from the unfermented 
toddy, or plait mats of dyed rushes in mazy patterns, or earn a pittance by selling, on a small 
stand by the roadside, the requisites of a chew — betel, areca, and burnt lime; or hawk for sale 
fruits and vegetables in baskets carried on their heads ; or keep for sale, on a messa in the verandah, 
sweetmeats and other eatables protected from the crows, which infest the place, by a net spread before 
them ; or make coir by beating out the fibre from soaked cocoanut-husks ; or attend to the domestic 
duties with a child astride their hips. 

The children are away at school the whole morning ; and on their return either divert themselves 
at games or go in search of the wild fruits with which the jungles abound, or construct rude swings 
under the shady trees and pass away the day singing rural ditties. And at nightfall, while the 
mother lulls her youngest to sleep on her outstretched legs with a pillow thrown across, the father 
beguiles their time with nursery tales, 


(4) Religious Rites. 


Buddhism is the prevailing religion of the island, and its adherents observe as holy four 
days of the lunar month: when the moon is new (améwaka), full (pahaloswaka), and half-way 








11 For paddy cultivation ceremonies, vide— 
(1) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1848-1849), Vol. II., No. 4, p. 27. 


2) 4 35 5» (1880), Vol. VIL, No. 21, p. 46. 
(3) ie »» (1888), Vol. VIEL, No. 26, p. 44. 
(4) 9 ‘3 » (1884), Vol. VIIL., No. 29, p. 381. 
(5) 3 9 »» (1889), Vol. XL, No. 39, p. 167. 


(6) Asiatic Society’s Journal of Great Britain (New Series, 1885), Vol. XVIL. p. 366. 
(7) The Tuprobanian (1885), Vol. I. p. 94, 
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between the two (pura atawala and awa atawaka). On these occasions, dressed in white, the 
votaries, chiefly females, visit, singly or in groups, the temples (ezhdra), carrying on their heads 
in shallow wicker-work baskets (watiz), or in their hands and held to the forehead, the rose- 
coloured lotus (nellum) and the flowers of the iron-wood tree (n@), of the jasmine, of the hibi- 
sars, of the champak (sep) and of the areca and cocoanut. These they present at the sanctuary, 
in front of the image of Buddha, on their knees, with their heads on the ground and their hands 
clasped in supplication (malpinkama), and wishing in their hearts that others also may partake 
of the merit of the offering (pind -.urd). They return backwards, facing the idol, to an outer 
apartment, where they squat on the floor and repeat after a priest the invocation, The Three 
Refuges (Tun Sarana) and the Five Vows (Panstl'?) ; next they proceed to the sacred Bo-tree 
(bédhinvahansa) in the middle of the compound and reverently lay on the platform surrounding 
it (d6dhimaluva) what is left of their flowers, 


On New Moon days they also bring cocoanut oil as an offering, and illuminate the temple 
premises with small wicks floating in oil-lamps which give a feeble and flickering light 
(panpinkama). 


The most important of the four Sabbaths (péya) is the full-moon day, when the tom-tom 
beaters at the entrance to the temples sound their drums the loudest; on such days the more 
pious devotees go at dawn to the temple and receive under the Bo-tree, at the hands of a priest, 
the eight sacred vows which they observe till the next morn. Before noon they return 
home for a hurried breakfast cooked overnight (hil ddné), the only meal for the day their vows 
allow, and retire to some lonely shaded spot, where they repeat with the help of a rosary (nava- 
guna vela) the nine pre-eminent qualities (nava guna gaihd@) possessed exclusively by Buddha. 
Towards evening they join the others in the temple grounds, and “round a platform put up 
under the palm-trees, roofed, but quite open at the sides, and ornamented with bright cloths 
and flowers, they sit in the moonlight on the ground and listen through the night with great 
satisfaction, if not with great intelligence, to the sacred words repeated by relays of shaven 
monks. The greatest favourite at these readings of banais the ‘Jataka’ book which con- 
tains so many of the old fables and stories common to the Aryan peoples, sanctified now, and 
preserved by the-leading hero in each, whether man, or fairy, or animal, being looked upon as 
an incarnation of the Buddha in one of his previous births. To these wonderful stories the 
simple peasantry, dressed in their best and brightest, listen all the night long with unaffected 
delight, chatting pleasantly now and again with their neighbours, and indulging all the while 
in the mild narcotic of the betel-leaf, their stores of which (and of its never-failing adjuncts, 
chunam, that is white lime, and the areca-nut)!® afford a constant occasion for acts of polite good 
fellowship.”14 The intervals are punctuated by cries of Hhet (oh, yes!) and Sédhu, 


When a person is dying, dana is read at his house and all his belongings given to the 
priest or priests as alms (géddnamangalyaya). 


Between 9 and 11 a.m. (pindapdtaveldva) every monk goes through the village from door 
to door begging wherewith to satisfy his wants; he stands before each house with the alms- 
bowl (pdiraya) in his hands, and some one, usually a woman, puts into it his mid-day meal 
(dandenavd) and worships him on her knees. 


But during the rainy months of August, September, and October (vas) a number of 
priests are invited to reside in a hamlet, and each family by turn supplies them with their 
morning meal of conjee and rice and their evening liquid food (gtlan pasa); they occasionally 





12 Of the ten vows of Buddhism, five are binding on all laymen (pansil), eight onthe more pious ones to be kept 
for a space of 24 hours (atasil), and the ten on every monk and nun (dahasil), 


18 These are carried in the waist, by the men ina wallet (k@rapayia) and by the women in a small purse made 
of rush (h mbitiya). 


14 Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, p. 57. 
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yisit the neighbouring temples, meditate, teach the village children and read bana at mid-day 
and at night. Before they are conducted back to the monastery (pansala) they are presented 
by the people with a web of cloth to make their robes, each one contributing something to 
purchase it; strictly this had to be woven of cotton pods collected by the villagers at dawn, and 
the priests had to stitch their robes and dye them yellow (pdndu povanavd) on the same day 
(kaziné). 


About once a year, at the request of the inhabitants, select discourses of Buddha 
(piri) are read in Pali by the priests for a period of seven days for the protection of the 
village against the malignant influence of demons and elementals, and all the people flock to 
the service. A circular thatched building, open at the sides and with a raised floor, is put up 
by them and decorated with cocoanut and areca flowers. A table, with a sacred relic, is placed 
in the centre, with two reading chairs by it and other seats placed around. On the first day 
an array of priests come to the building and take their -places, while two of them from the 
reading pulpits chant some preparatory stanzas. Resin is next burnt by the laymen present, 
and the monks go in procession round the interior of the building, and, while reciting a few 
verses wishing prosperity and protection, fasten a sacred cord (pirtt niila) attached to the 
relic to the posts round the platform, pass it through the reading chairs, and place the remainder 
twined on the table. At daybreak the next day the priests again assemble, and two of them, 
as before, commence reading a series of sermons; as they end, all chant in chorus the Ratana, 
Mangala, and Karaniya Sitras, holding the cord untwined. After this recital they leave the 
building, except two, who continue the reading over and over again; and the latter are 
relieved by a couple of others every two hours. The rest join them for the grand chant at 
mid-day and sunset, and before they enter the platform a pious layman washes and wipes their 
feet. The pirtt is continued day and night without intermission till the sixth day, when a 
new series of discourses is introduced ; the chorus chant, however, is not altered. 


On the morning of the seventh day a procession starts from the temple with a messenger 
(dévadutayd) dressed like a Singhalese chief seated on an elephant. He carries a letter (hada 
pana) to the nearest dévéla inviting the gods residing there to come and listen to the exhorta- 
tion to be given to them that night. If no dévdla is close by, the letter is taken and fixed to 
a tree where gods are supposed to reside, very often to the Ficus redigiosa. Till the party 
returns the reading is suspended ; when the messenger arrives, he stands at the entrance facing 
the priests, and, with his hands on each door-post, recites a long exhortation (dorokadaasna). 
At the end, for his creditable feat of memory, his friends and relatives present him with cloth 
and ola manuscripts. Lastly, the sermon of Buddha, called the Atdndilia, is recited by the 
priests, four at a time, till the morning of the eighth day, to chase away the evil spirits who 
are thought to have assembled to hear the exhortation. Water and oil that have been placed 
on the platform in earthen pots are considered consecrated after the ceremony, and are 
sparingly distributed to the assembly. The pirit service is also performed on a smaller scale 
in private houses for the benefit of a family. 


The island has a number of sacred places connected with Buddha scattered over all 
parts of it, which are regularly visited by pilgrims for the accumulation of merit. 


In Kandy is deposited the Sacred Tooth. Adam’s Peak has on a slab his foot-print, 
a superficial hollow 5 ft. long and 24 ft. wide ; legends say that precious stones are found lying on 
the path to it which none dares to pick up, and that however large or however small the cloth 
taken as an offering be, it exactly covers the sacred stone. There is in Anuradhapura the 
sacred Bo-tree, an offshoot of the tree under which Buddha attained enlightenment, the 
Thuparama DAgoba enshrining his right collar-bone, the Selachaittiya Dagoba raised over 








15 Vide (a) The Friend (Second Series, 1880), Vol. X. pp. 38, 79 ani 181. 
{b) Ceylon Asiatic Society's Jownnal, 1887, Vol. VIIL., No, 29, p. 297. 
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the spot where he had rested on one of his visits to the island, and the Mahdséya Dagoba, built 
over a single hair which grew between his eye-brows. In Kelaniya is erected a Dagoba 
over the golden chair on which Buddha had sat, and an eddy in the river that flows by is 
shown as the waters making obeisance to where he once stood. An old Singhalese couplet — 

Upandd sita kkarapu pav neta 

Varak vendot Kelanié 
— asserts, “if a person once worships at Kelaniya, all the sins committed from the day of his 
birth are forgiven.” The Mahiyangana Dagoba at Bintenna encases a handful of Buddha’s 
locks and his neck-bone relic, but pilgrimages to it are rare, owing to the pestilential malaria 
and the wild beasts that infest the surrounding jungles, 


(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


CAVE BURIAL IN BALUCHISTAN. 


Dear Sir,—Whilst recently travelling in the 
Jhalawan country to the south-east of Kalat, my 
companion (Lieutenant E, 0. Macleod, 1st Sikhs) 
and I were encamped near the small village of 
Pandrin. Whilst there, Lieutenant Macleod 
Visited a curious vaulted cavenear the village, and 
T now enclose the account of the place which he 
gave me, in case it should be of interest to you. 
T also enclose a photograph of the interior which 
Lieutenant Macleod took under some difficulty, 
Any explanation of this curious mode of sepulture 
would be of particular interest to me in connec- 
tion with the Ethnographical Survey of Baluchis- 
tan which I am now undertaking. 


Yours faithfully, 


R, HucHes-Buier, 
Superintendent, Imperial Gazetteer, Baluchistan. 


the 19th November, 1902 
net, 8th December, ; 


PANDRAN, 


Pandran is a pretty place on a basin of the 
hills with plenty of water from two springs on 
the west. The village, which contains five or six 
Banniahs’ shops and about fifty houses, is situated 
round an elevated rock known as Anbir. There 
is much cultivation and plenty of trees. 


Due west of the village, at a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, is an extraordinary cave 
situated in the skirt of the hill, All the ground 
round is rolling, and in the side of one of the 
Folds is a hole just big enough for a large man 
to squeeze through. It is said that this hole was 
uncovered and exposed to view by a flood of 
erosion some 50 or 60 years ago, On entering 





the hole, which is almost in the centre, one finds 
oneself in an underground vault consisting of a 
front chamber and two recesses. The breadth of 
the chamber is about 18 feet and the length to 
the back of each chamber about 16 feet. The 
recesses are round, with domed roofs, and the 
front chamber has a domed roof. Thus :— 


1 


The whole appears to have been hewn out 
of the conglomerate rock, At the left-hand 
corner of the centre partition is a heap of 
bones, and with this exception there is nothing 
in the left-hand recess, 


In the right-hand recess in the centre a niche 
has been cut out of the rock, about 6”x3"x3/. 
In it there are twenty-five skulls; one of them 
is a small one and appears to be that of a child: 
The rest appear to be those of adults. There are 
also the ribs and leg-bones of a child down to 
the knees. In the centre of the right-hand recess 
lies a bed which, according tothe country people, 
when the vault wag just opened, supported a 
Skeleton. The strings of the bed have now, how- 
ever, given way, and the skeleton, which is 
evidently that of a man, is lying on its back, on 
the ground below the bed. There are holes, whieh 
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appear to be those of a bullet or arrow on the 
right temple and at the left side of the back 


of the skull 


Lying near the bed is the skeleton of a large 
dog which the people say was tied to the bed or 
chaérpdi by a string when first observed. Between 
the bed and the back of the recess are a few 
bones. The bed is firmly made of rounded wood 
(including the frame) and is still in good 
eondition. Lieutenant Macleod seated himself 
on it when exploring the cave. Over the ribs 


and head of the corpse was a coarse cloth, thin, 
and of a dirty yellow colour. 


The natives point to another place about 26 
yards away and say that there is another vault 
there in which women’s skeletons are to be found. 
No one living appears to have ever entered the 
second cave, if it exists as alleged. 

The natives hold the place in considerable awe, 
and have a theory that the place was the scene of 
a fight. The whole vault was extraordinarily 
symmetrical, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TABUS IN THE PANJAB. 


It has been elsewhere pointed out that many 
of the objects, from which septs or sections 
of certain tribes in the Panjab are named, 
are the subjects of ordinary tabus. The num- 
ber of tabued objects appears to be extraordinarily 
large and a few instances are given below. I am 
anxious to obtain a large number of instances of 
tabus, because there are so many septs or sections 
of tribes named after material objects. In many 
cases the story told about the totem and the tabu 
is the same — it saved the life of an ancestor, or 
rendered some important service to the sept, and 
so itis kept in mind and reverenced for ever after. 
But in some cases that object is reverenced as 
anancestor. HH. g., certain Kanét Khéls reverence 
trees as their ancestors, because they assisted 
their fore-fathers, and so they now bear the names 
of those trees, as Palashi, Kandsh, Pajaik (from 
pdjd, a kind of tree, of. Nagaik from ndg). In 
the other cases the name is not adopted by the 
sept, nor is the object worshipped. It is simply 
tabued, i. ¢., not cut, used or injured. The dis- 
tinction is important. 


The following questions suggest them- 
selves :— 


1. Ave there instances of people who refuse to 
use or injure any article, or to work on any 
particular day, and so on ? 


2. In such cases, is the custom confined to 
a particular family or gé¢ or sept, or is it common 
to the whole caste ? 


3. What is the story told about the origin of 
the custom P 


_ 4. Is any form of worship paid to the object 
im question 


Forms of Tabu. 


Buildings. The chaubdrd. —The Nagra JAte of 
Nagré in Ludhidn& may not build a chaubérd, for 
it brings bad luck. The people of Sanwar in Dadri 
have the following tradition : — Lakhan Mahajan 
of Sanwar had a son, who was in the service of 
Akbar and married in Papéva in Tahsil Bhiwanf. 
Returning from a visit to his father-in-law, he 
was murdered by the people of Papérd, and his 
wife robbed. A Brahman, a barber, and his 
sister’s son were with him at the time, and the two 
latter fled, but the Brahman remained, burnt the 
body and took the ashes to Sanwar, on the boun- 
dary of which place he threw them away, while the 
wife became sati and cursed her nephew, whose 
daughters she declared should never live in peace. 
Lakhan attacked Papérdé and removed the bricks 
of all its buildings, paying a rupee each for them, 
and built them into a chaubird at Sanwar, It 
then became the rule there that a chaubdrd could 
only be built with bricks from Papéré. The two 
villages do not intermarry. 


Utensils. — The villagers of Bégura-nasrath in 
Kohat may not use a khamdrt, or deep hollow 
earthenware cup. 


Pitchers. — At Mauza Chiriad in Dadri a woman 
may not carry two pitchers, one on top of the other, 
because 35 years ago a fagir named Khushhal 
Singh east out cattle-disease, which was raging in 
the village, and then imposed this tabu on the 


people. 
Kachdld.— This fruit may not be eaten by the 
Shnara Gadi Khél Pathans in Kohat. 


Bengan. — This may not be eaten by a family 
of carpenters in the same village. The Chhibhar 
section of the Muhi4él,in Kanialé, have a similar 
tabu (Jhelam District), 
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Cotton. — The Sangwan Jats, who hold 57 vil- 
lages in Dadri, may not cultivate cotton. One of 
the tribe in a quarrel killeda Brahman named 


Bandéoté (ban is here said to mean literally | 


‘cotton’), and in consequence met with misfor- 
tune. He accordingly erected a temple at Mahra 
to Bandéot&é and forbade his deseendants to 
cultivate cotton for ever. 


The Datt section of the Muhial (Brahmans) do 
not cultivate eotton because thelr ancestor was 
killed in a cotton-field. 


Blankets. — The Bhullar J&ts do not wear, sit or 
sleep in a striped blanket, because their jathérd, 
Yar Pir Bharéwalé, once miraculously turned 
a blanket into a sheep. 


Aniaals. ~In Kohat a white fowl should not 
be eaten, as the mullahs say it resembles the 
sacred bird in heaven, but if first blackened with 
soot it may be eaten. 


Milk, — There are numerous tabus, mostly 
very interesting, but until a complete collection is 
obtained it is useless to attempt to explain them. 
Goat’s milk may not be used by any Hindu during 
the shrddh period. (Ludhiana District.) 


‘In the Simla Hills a déota often forbids the use 
or sale of milk or curds. Thepeople may use chd 
(or curds from which butter has been extracted), 
but not milk or butter. 


Milk may not be churned by Jéis on the Tues- 
day and Thursday atter the full moon, or on the 
chaudas, 14th, of the light half of the month, but 
it may be consumed with rice or otherwise. 
(Ludhiana District.) 


In Sialkot the Brahmans keep the milk sacred 
{sucht rakhnd ) for 21 days. Then it is made into 
butter-milk, and a portion offered to Raja Bhér 
at the feast of the Thakurs, the rest beg con- 
sumed by the household or given away to Muham- 
madans. Or a portion is offered to Kalk& Déota, 
The use of the milk appears to be tabued for 
a period, not exceeding 21 days, until the feast of 
the Thakurs comes round, The Jamwél also refrain 
from touching the milk for 21 days, and will even 
not milk the animal themselves, It is not consumed 
or given away fora month. Curdlcd milk is also 
kept sacre d for a, short time and then turned into 


butter-milk. Ghiis held sacred until the feast of 
the Thakurs arrives, when some of it is presented 
to Raja Bhér. It may then be used or given 
away. 


The Manhas keep milk untouched for not more 
than 8 days. Then they warm it and it may be 
used by the household, but none of it must be 
given away to strangers or to other members of the 
caste. Ghf must not be eaten or givenaway anti 
the feast of the Thakurs. Or, according to another 
account, the Manhas keep milk for 21 days like the 
Jamwals or even for a month, and do not use? 
it until it has been presented to Ra&j& Bhér. 
Among Muhammadan Awans the Jhin muhfa 
keep milk, whey and ght untouched for 8 days, 
Then they make a smooth place of cow-dung, 
build a little altar, place a little milk and gh 
thereon, light lamps, and the women worship 
before it. This is also done with milk drawn on 
a Friday. 


In Jhélam a cow is set apart by a Hindu family 
ina time of calamity and a vow made in the name 
of a deity that her milk shall never be used for 
making butter. Such a cow is called did. 


Months, — Sdwan.— A goat is given away. 
Bhddén, — A calf born in this month is given by 
well-to-do Hindus and Muhammadans to a Dakaut 
Brahman or to a Bhat. The milk is not used. 
Magh. — A buffalo-calf born in this month is so. 
treated. Phdgan,— This is a lucky month, yet 
the Kakkar Khatris neither wash, shave nor 
change their clothes, or begin any new business 
in Phagan. 


Days. ~ Tuesday. — The Bali Muhial (Brah- 
mans) will not commence a journey or any work 
on this day, because a girl of this section died 
after exhibiting miraculous powers on a Tuesday. 
Thursday. — The Datt Muhial have a similar 
rule about Thursday, because many of them were 
massacred by the Pathéns or rulers of Lahorein 
the time of Babar on that day at Panidr in Gur- 
dasptr. Further, no Datt will ever drink water 
in Paniar. 


H, A. Ross, 
Supdt. of Ethnography, Punjab. 
July 24th, 1902. 





a ee 
1 Raja Bhér dA kar kornd is the Dégrt expression, 
* Nara —-S. M. The firs 
until 8 days after calying, but Muhamm 
(ahri) are offered to the Nags, 


t milk given by a cow or buffalo after calving, beestings, Hindusdo not drink it 
adans do from the first,” (Mulidnt @lossary.) In the hills beeatings 
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MATRICETA AND THE MAHARAJAKANIKALEKHA. 


BY F. W. THOMAS. 


N a well-known chapter of his history of Indian Buddhism (trans. pp. 88 to 93), Tairandrha 
has given us a fairly full account of an aicarya Matriceta, who, living, he says, in the time of 
Bindusara, son of Candragupta, and of his minister Canakya, was a renowned author of hymns and 
other works, Taranatha states that this acirya was identical with a previously named Durdharsa- 
Kala, and was also known under a variety of other names, Sira, ASvaghosa, Pitriceta, Durdharga, 
Dharmika-Subhiti, and Maticitra. His original name as a child was Kala, 





The importance of Matriceta may be estimated from the fact that, according to Taranatha, ‘his 
‘hymns are, like the word of Buddha, attended with great blessing, inasmuch as he was foretold by 
‘Buddha himself. His hymns are known in all lands,’ and ‘he was famed as common to the orthodox 
‘of both the greater and the lesser vehicle’: and again ‘at the time when Mitriceta was converted 
‘to Buddhism the number of heretics and brahmans in the monasteries of the four regions, who 
‘entered the spiritual order, was very great, People thought that, if the greatest ornament of the 
‘Brahmans, Durdharga, had shaken off his own system like dust, this Buddhist doctrine must be 
‘a very great marvel’ (p. 91). In like manner we find the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, relating that 
Matriceta ‘by his great literary talent and virtues excelled all the learned men of his age. Even men 
‘like Asanga and Vasubandhu admired him greatly . . . . . . Two of his hymns were 
‘learned by every monk . . . . . . of both the Mahayana and Hinayina schools’ (trans. 
pp. 156-7). 


These statements suffice to prove that Matriceta was a considerable figure in Indian Buddhist 
literature, a fact, indeed, of which we should ask no further evidence if we could accept the accounts 
which identify him with the authors of the Buddhacarita and the Jataka-mala. It will be, 
accordingly, of interest to show how far the legends agree with what we can establish as fact. 


Of the persons identified by Tarandtha with this Matriceta we may at once exclude two, namely, 
Triratnadaisa and Dharmika-Subhiti, the former of whom was, as I hope to have proved elsewhere,! 
a contemporary of the philosopher Dignaga of the 5th-6th century and the latter of a still later 
date, At the same time we may put aside the name of Pitriceja, known only from Taranatha and — 
if we disregard its Tibetan equivalent Pha-+khol, which belongs to the medical writer Vagbhata 
(Taranatha, trans. p. 311 n. to p. 90, 1. 5)— only in this connection. It is true that, as 
Wassiliew remarks in the note just cited, the father of Vagbhata bore a name, Samghagupta, 
resembling that given as belonging to Mitriceta’s father, namely, Samnghaguhya, and perhaps there- 
fore we must render Pha+khol here also by Vagbhata (not Pitriceta) and understand Taranatha to 
ussert the identity of this author with Matriceta. In that case, the name of the latter’s father must 
be considered doubtful, as soon as we question this identity. But when Wassiliew goes on to sug- 
gest that Matriceta’s name also is a mere translation of the Tibetan Ma-khol, which itself was then 
an intentional alteration of Pha+khol, this cannot be allowed. For on this supposition the name 
Matriceta would have been unknown in India — at least until a late age by borrowing from Tibet — 
whereas it was familiar there, as we know from I-tsing, in the 7th century. If the name Pitriceta 
ever existed, and if it was ever connected with Matriceta, this must have happened in India and at 
an earlier age, 


The name Maticitra rests not merely on the authority of Taranatha: it occurs, as we shall see 
below, in the colophons to some of Matriceta’s works as given in the Tanjur. Jt can be shown that 
such colophons are independent evidence, But it is no less true that they are incapable, full of 
errors as their Sanskrit transliterations are, of distinguishing consistently between Matriceta and 
Maticitra, The latter form I have found in six colophons: but we have also Mairiceta, Matietta, 


Album Kern, pp, 405-8; ¢f. Mr. Lévi’s article in the Bulletin de V Ecole Francaise d’Batréme Orient, Vol. III. 
pp. 49-50 n. 
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Matricita and Méticiitra. Considering how frequently tr and 7 are confused, we need have little 
hesitation in everywhere restoring the true name Matriceta, But we may concede the possibility 
that a Prakrit form Jdatic‘ta may have been known in India or Tibet, 








The person whose history is by Taranatha most completely interwoven with that of Matriceta 
is certainly Durdharsa-Kila. The accounts of parentage, birth-place, and biography are 
in fact identical, and if any part of Taranatha’s statements is to be allowed as well-founded, 
it must be this, and we must admit that the poet in his youth really bore the name of Kala, 
If we could accept these reports, and admit further the account of the poet’s conversion by 
Aryadeva,2 we should be obliged to place him along with the latter and Candrakirti in the genera- 
tion following Nagarjuna, We find however in the life of Dignaga (Tarandtha, pp. 130-3) a very 
similar account of the conversion of a Brahman Sudurjaya, and the likeness of the incident and the 
name withdraws from us the possibility of accepting any chronological conclusion’ That Matriceta, 
however, was at least not later than Dignaga must be admitted. For in the Misrakastotra we have 
additions by the latter to the Stotra in 150 verses by Matriceta, 


Have we then any grounds for accepting the identity of this poet with Sara or Asvaghosa? 
As concerns the former the evidence appears to be non-existent. J have elsewhere collected the 
names of six works attributed to Siiva.4 None of these appears to be anywhere ascribed to Matriceta 
or to Agvaghoga, and the Chinese tradition (if we may judge from Nanjio’s Catalogue) distinguishes 
between the three. 


In the case of Asvaghoga, the facts are as follows. The Chinese writers, so far as we may judge 
from the accounts at present accessible, appear to narrate no particulars concerning Matriceta, except 
in one instance. I-tsing mentions both him and Agvaghosa, and apparently without identifying them. 
The various Chinese accounts collected by M. Sylvain Lévi (Journal Astatique, 1896-7, Ser, IX, 
Vol. VIII. pp. 444-89, IX., pp. 1-42) appear to agree in making Agvaghoga a contemporary of King 
Kanishka and a predecessor of Nagarjuna.5 


Jnder these circumstances only an examination of the existing works of the two poets and of 
their commentaries can establish the facts of their mutual relations. Accordingly, I have made 
a beginning with Matriceta by transcribing and translating a work entitled Mahdrajahanikalekha 
‘Epistle to king Kanika,’ which in the volumes of the Tanjur where it occurs (Mdo. XX XIII. foll. 
78-82, XCIV, 295-9) and in the history of Taranitha is ascribed to that author. But before giving 
an account of this epistle it will be worth while to cite the names of all the works which are given 
as his in the Tanjur, and to add a few slight remarks. We find the following :— 


1, — Varnanirhavarnana: bhagavato Buddhasya Stotratraya. Bstod I, foll, 98-111. [Slob. 


dpon Matricija (sic). Indian teacher Sarvajiiadeva: Zu-chen translator Dpal+brisegs e takgita 
(Srikiitaraksita) ], 


a a ep ng ee 

* Taranatha, trans. pp. 84, 85: — ‘At that time the Brahman Durdharsa-Kala, born in the east, in the country 
‘of Nalina and the town of Khorta, visited every land as an opponent of the Buddhist doctrine and effected its 
‘overthrow. He having come to Sri-Nalanda, the believers, unable to contend with him, wrote a letter to invite 
‘Aryadeva.’ Aryadeva confuted him and shut him up in a Vihara, where he studied the Buddhist scriptures, 
repented of his former deeds, and composed many hymns. The name of the Vihara is given as Kusumalainkara in 
the city of Kusumapura (p. 89). According to both Tarandtha (p. 85) and I-tsing (trans. p. 157) his conversion 
was occasioned by the knowledge of Buddha’s prediction. 

* To these items of uncertainty we must add the fact that Durdharga is sometimes described as a King 
of Kangambi, see Taranatha, trans. p. 808, and Rockhill, ‘ Life of the Buddha,’ pp. 246-7. In the latter account, we 
must note that the Bhikgu Sirsaka is probably Aryadeva, whose father is said to have been named Paficasrnga. 
This agrees with the narrative of Taranatha, where he makes Aryadeva the opponent of Durdharsa. Dignaga is 
cea into collision not only with Sudurjaya, but also with an apparently different Brahman Nag «po ==: Kala or 

tisne. 

4 Album Kern, pp. 405-8. Prof. Speijeris not inclined to accept the identity of the two poets: see the introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Jatakamala, M. Lévi assigns the work at any rate to the school of ASvaghosa (Journal 
Asiatique, 1896, VIII, p. 436 n.). The Paramitasamasa, ascribed by Taranatha to Matriceta (p. 98), is by Stra. 

5 Is it possible that the Ki -yeto named in these accounts (VIII. pp. 462-73) = Ceta? 
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2,— Samyagbuddhalaksanastotra. Bstod I. foll. 112-3, [Siian-fag-mkhan «chen epoeslod. 
dpon (Mahakavi-dearya) Maticitra.] 
8, — Triratnamangalastotra, Bstod I, foll, 111-2. [Slob»dpon Maticita (sic). Indian teacher 
Vidyakarasimbhaprabha : Zu chen translator Dpal-brtsegs -raksita (Srikitar aksita,) ] 


4, — Hkottarikastotra. Bstod I. fol. 118, [Slob+dpon Maticitra. Indian teacher Dharmacri- 
bhatta : translator the Bhikgu Rin «chen «bzaipo (Ratnabhadra.)] 


§, —- Sugatapaiicatriratnastotra. Bstod I. foll, 113-5. [Slob«dpon Maticitra, Indian teacher 
Sumakaravarmma: translator the Bhiksu Rin «chen «bzah «po (Ratnabhadra.) ] 


6. — Triratnastotra. Bstod I. fol. 116. [Slob »dpon Maticitra.] 


7. — Misrakastotra. Bstod I, foll, 290-13. [Slob+dpon+chen- «po Matricita (sic) and Slub« 
dpon «phyogs +kyi«glan (Dignaga). Indian teacher Kumirakalaéa : Zu chen translator the Bhiksa 
Bsod +nams»bzan+po (Sukhabhadra? Subhabhadra? Probably Punyabhadra.)] 


8. — Caturviparyayakatha. Mdo. XXXITI. foll. 181-4, XOIV. 2923-6. [Slob « dpon 
Miticitra (sic). Indian teacher Buddhabhadra: Zu echen translator the Bhiksu Rinechen. 
bzai «po (Ratnabhadra.) ] 


9, -— Kaliyugaparikatha. Mdo, XX XIII, foll. 184-6, XCIV. foll, 226-8. [Slob. dpon « Mati- 
citra. Indian teacher Ajitasribhadrs : Zu «chen translator the Bhiksu Bakya hod (Sakyaprabha.® )] 


10. — Aryatiradevistotrasarvarthasidhanandma-Stotraraja Reyud XXVI, foll. 60-2. [Slob - 
dpon Mitricita (sic.)] 


11, — Maticitragiti Rgyud XLVITI, fol. 9. 


The majority of these are, it will be seen, hymns, and this well accords with what we are told of 
Matriceta’s writings by I-tsing (trans. p. 156-7) and Taranatha (trans. p.91), As we learn from these 
writers that the hymns were well known in all countries, and favourites with both the Mahayana and 
Hinayana schools, it is not too much to hope that the Sanskrit originals will yet be discovered.” 


They are, as is natural, not rich in biographical details. But the Varnanarhavarnanastotre 
supplies us with an interesting confirmation of the statements that Matriceta was a convert trom 
Brihmanism, Its beginning (after salutations) is as follows :— 

1, —| Zin dane zin «min ma -htshal te | 

| sgra-tsam «gyleni-rjes - hbrais «nas | 

| bdag - gis -nons «te «snon «chad «ni | 

| bshags «min « bsnags+ pa + brjod «pa «gan | 
2, — | hag egi-ehdam+gyisegos «pa ede | 

| thub » pa-bsod »nams «hbab « kyi «stegs | 

| baud + ba + khyod «la brten + beas «nas | 

[ rab stu ebkru-ba«hdi«brtsamo | 


3. — | hdi-ni-bdag «gis «mchog « tshogs « la] 
| gti - mug « ldons + pas -nons « bgyis « gan | 
| sdig « paede«yienons «pa dag | 
| sel - bar « bgyid « pahi« bsad « byed «lags | 


4, — | bdag « ni- mya «nan +» hdas «bar «du | 
| khyod «kyi + gsun «dan «khyod « kyi «ni | 
| yon «tan «brjod «pa «gan lags «pahi| 
| tshig - lam « gitis « las « fiams «ma gyur | 





6 Taranatha, trans. p. 204. 
7 Some may be revealed by a detailed examination of the MSS. from Nepal: at least there are some indications. 
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Translation :—1,—‘ Since formerly, ignorant of what should or should not be a theme,8 
following the path of poetry merely, I sinfully celebrated what should not be celebrated, 


2, — ‘That smearing with the filth of utterance, I now, in reliance upon you who have won the 
‘bathing ghat of the merits of Sakya, shall endeavour to cleanse away. 


3. — ‘ What sin, blinded by darkness, I wrought against the precious ones, the sinfulness of that 
‘offence I now remove and destroy. 


4,— ‘In singing the words and the virtues of you in Nirvana, may I not fall short of both 
‘paths of speech,’ 


This undeniable fact in the life of Matriceta, namely, his conversion from Brahmanism, was of 
course far from singular, But it must be considered as of some importance in the event of our 
hearing a similar story regarding Asvaghoga. The remaining hymns and the tracts on the Four 
Viparyayas and on the Kali age do nof, on a cursory perusal, add anything to our knowledge of the 
author’s life. The hymn to Tari may be connected with the allusion of Taranatha to his seeing the 
goddess in a dream, but it seems to contain no reference to such an incident (though its concluding 
verses may have suggested the story), and it bears in fact so much of the character of a late Tantra 
that I am inclined to doubt its authorship, 


T come now to the work, of which I append the transliterated text with a translation, The 
Maharajakantkalekha or ‘Letter to king Kanika’ belongs to a class of Buddhist works known to us 
chiefly in connection with the Suhrillekha of Nagarjuna, of which a text and translation were 
published by Dr. Wenzel in the Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1886. We may mention 
further the Gurulekha of the Bhiksu Dgon+pa+pa (Asramin), the Putralekha of Sajjana, the 
Candrarajalekha of Yogesvara-Jaganmitrinant(d)a and the Stsyalekha of Candragomin,? all found 
in Vol, Mdo, XCIV. of the Tanjur. The Maharajakanthalekha (Mdo. XXXIII. foll. 78-82, 
ACTYV. foll, 295-9) is already known to us from Taranatha, who refers to it as follows :— 


‘Towards the end of his (Matriceta’s) life, king Kanika sent a messenger to invite the Acarya, 


‘who, however, being unable on account of his great age to come, despatched an Hpistle and 
‘converted this king to the doctrine’ (trans. p. 92), 


The identity of the king Kanika is not yet placed beyond question, Tarandtha asserts that 
he was not the same as Kaniska (pp, 89-90). According to him Métriceta was an inhabitant of 
Kusumapura in the time of Bindusira, son of Candragupta, ‘Towards the end of Matriceta’s life 
*Bindusira’s son, king Sricandra ruled. After king Sricandra had enjoyed the sovereignty, 
‘there had elapsed many years, when in the west in the land of Tili and Malava a king Kanika, 
‘young in years, was chosen as- sovereign. Twenty-eight diamond-mines having been recently 
‘discovered, he lived in great wealth, He built four great temples according to the four regions of 
‘the world, and continually entertained 30,000 Bhiksus of the Great and Little Vehicle. Accordingly 
‘one must know that king Kanigka and Kanika are not one and the same person’ (pp. 89-90, and 
the same distinction is made, p. 2). Under these circumstances it is important to observe that in 
the Hpistle the king is said to belong to the Kuga race (v.49). The identity of this name with the 
Kusana of the inscriptions will not be disputed. But the use of this abbreviated form of it by 
a contemporary must excite a doubt of the correctness of M. Sylvain Lévi’s explanation of it (Journal 
Asiatique, Sér. IX. Vol. VIL. (1896) p. 457 n.) as due to a mistaken apprehension of Kusanavamsa 
as containing a genitive. Iam more inclined to believe that Kusana was really a compound and to 
place the abbreviation in a line with the other shortened names.1° 


—_——— eee 

8 2in = ksetra, 

® This and the Suhvyillekha are cited by M. Lévi, Journ. Asiatique, Sér. TX. Vol. VIII. (1£96) p. 449 n. The 
Bisyalekha was published by Minayeff in the Zapiski of the Russian Archeological Society, Vol. IV. (1889) 
pp, 44 aqq. 

1@ Concerning these doublets, see M. Lévi’s note, Vol. IX. (1897) pp. 10-11. 
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The Epistle contains one, and perhaps two other indications which may some day aid in 
establishing the identity of this king. In v. 47 he is clearly described as a northern king, and 
alvised to add dignity to that region by endowing the temples. In v. 83 the words ‘since we cannot 
‘look upon the hurtful sun, act, O moon of kings, like the moon’ must to students of Indian poetry 
suggest a play upon words, while another verse (No. 49) seems to speak of the king’s family as ‘the 
ssun of the Arya race.’ As I am unable to unravel these allusions, I must for the present be content 
with calling attention to the facts.4 





There are also two other small facts of which it may be worth while to take notice here, In one 
ef the Tibetan works dealing with Li-yul, or Khotan, which Rockhill has excepted in his ‘ Life of the 
Buddha,’ a mention is made of a king of Kanika and of a people called Gujan. 


The text runs thus: — -ka-eni-kahi-rgyalepoedan | guzan+gyi-rgyal-po-+dai | li- 
yjesrgyal-porvi«jaeyakir-tiela»sogs «pas -rgya»gar+yul «du -dmag + drans +nas «sos ked » ces « 
bgyiebahi »gron «khyer »phab-pahi-tshe | rgyal-poevieja+yaekire tis «Sari «ram »man + por zig» 
rien + pa yan» phru « hohi«mchod -rten «dehi-nan «du « stsal, 


Translation : — ‘The king Kanika (or is it ‘the king of Kanika’?) and the king of Guzan 
‘and king Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others having led an army into India and overthrown the 
‘city of Soked (Saketa), king Vijayakirti, obtaining many Sariras, then bestowed them in that Stipa 
‘of Phru « fio,’ 


The reference here would certainly seem to be, however mistakenly expressed, to Kanigka, and 
in the Guzan we cannot fail to recognize the Kusanas of the coins and inscriptions, more especially 
as the form gusana is actually recorded in two places (see M. Lévi’s article, Journal Astatique, 
Sér, IX. Vol. IX, (1897) p. 40). 


‘The other fact bears upon the question of the identity of Asvaghoga and Matriceta. The hymn 
in 150 verses is ascribed in the colophon to Aégvaghoga, Nevertheless, the extended form in 
400 verses, which bears the name Miérakastotra, is assigned not to Asvaghosa and Dignaga, but to 
Matriceta and Digniga, and this in agreement with the statements of I-tsing, who apparently 
distinguishes between the two poets and names the hymn in 150 stotras as the most celebrated work 
of Matriceta (trans, pp. 156-7 and 165-6). What then are we to think of the facts adduced by 
M. Sylyain Lévi concerning the 5th verse in this hymn, which recurs algo (acc. to the statement of 
M. Lévi) in the Siitrilam kara of Agvaghoga ? 


The Tibetan text of the hymn reads as follows : — 


| rgya -mtshor - gfia-sii -bu-ga-ra| 

| rus »sbal -mgrin «pa «chud «pa bzin | 

| dam + chos «dgah «ston «cher - beas « pahi | 
| mi - iid « bdag « gis  thob «nas «ni | : 


Translation: — * When like the neck of a tortoise, entering the hole of a yoke in the ocean, 
I had obtained the state of man, attended with the great festival of the good religion.’ 


The reference to the blind tortoise, which rises from the bottom of the ocean once in a hundred 
years and by-a rare chance happens to insert his neck into a yoke floating on the surface of the ocean, 
i A 

11 Mr, Lévi, in the articles before cited (see Vol. VIEL. pp. 449-451), regards king Kanika as an invention of 
Taranatha, at least so far as he is distinguished from Kaniska. Even this, however, is not free from difficulty, 
For the Epistle of Matriceta is addressed as to a young man, and certainly we cannot suppose the author, already 
old and infirm, to have subsequently become @ courtier of the king, as the stories relate concerning Aévaghosa, 
Another of these difficulties, which we must raise, however reluctantly, concerns the stories of Kaniska related in 
the Sitralankara by Aévaghosa himself (Vol. VIII. pp. 452-88). Are we to understand that these are told by 
a contemporary of his patron king? The extracts given by M. Lévi do not produce that impression: but of this 
only a Chinese scholar gan judge. 

Can Kanika have been named Candta-Kanika or Canda-Kanika ? 
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is used to illustrate the extremely rare chance by which a living creature is born as a human being, 
But the partial recurrence of this verse in the Sitralamkara of Agvaghoga is unfortunately of no value 
as evidence in proving that AsSvaghoga wrote the hymn in 150 verses. For the same expression 
recurs in the Suhrillekha of Nagarjuna, v. 59 (see Wenzel’s trans., Journal of the Pali Text Society for 
1886, p. 18). I have noted also a fourth recurrence of this simile in the Tibetan version of a work 
entitled Subhasitaratnakarandakakatha and ascribed to Stra. This reference will be now familiar to 
M. Lévi, who has himself discovered in Nepal the Sanskrit text of the work, and states that it 
consists merely of the verses which conclude the tales in the DvavimSaty-Avadana. The Sanskrit 
original here reads, according to the R. As. Soc. MS. of this Avadina, as follows : — 


ata evaba bhagavan manugyam atidurllabham | 
maharnnava"yugacchidre kirmmagrivarpanopamam || 


Is it not probable that we have here a saying ascribed to Buddha, which we may hope also to 
find in the Pali literature? [I now learn from Professor Rhys Davids that it does occur in the 
Majjhima Nakaya: see the edition of Mr. Chalmers, IIT. p. 169.] 


I must therefore leave the question of the identity of Matriceta and Asvaghosa in the same 
obscurity as before. But we may note that concerning the latter the Tibetan colophon to the 
Buddhacarita makes one small addition to our knowledge, namely, that he lived in Saketa or Oudh, 
It reads : — 


yul Sake «ta +kahi -gser «mig «mahi+bu-dgeslon «slob- dpon « siian edhags emkhan chen. po 
esmra «ba «dai «ldan «pa « bisun + pa «rta «dbyais + kyis « mdzad - pahi «sais »rgyas kyi + spyod « pa 
zes « bya + bahi - sfian «diiags «chen - po. las esku »gdud «rnams « par + bgo« bahi «leu «ste «fieéu « rtsa « 
brgyad. «pa «yons «su erdzogs eso | 


This is equivalent to: — SaketadeSaka — suvarnaiksiputrabhikgu — acarya — mahakavi 
— vigmin — bhadantagvaghogaracitasya Buddhacaritanimamahakavyasya Sariravibhigo naimiasta- 
vimso ’ddhyayah. 


I now append text and translation of the Hpistle, craving a not too severe judgment of the 
translation, which might perhaps have been in parts a work of some difficulty even to scholars 
possessed of a knowledge of Tibetan far beyond what I can pretend to. The text is for the most 
part that given in Mdo. XCIV., but I have made some slight corrections in orthography and added 
in the margin the various readings of Mdo, XXXIII. We may note that the latter inserts 
vv, 11-13 a second time after the second line of v.36. I have not thought it worth while at present 


to cite or search for literary parallels, 

Text. Translation, 
Rgya gar »skad «du f] Maharajakanikalekhah| | In the Indian tongue: Maharajakanikalekha. 
Bod «skad «du || Rgyal-poechen+po+kasnis | In the Tibetan tongue ; Rgyal«po+chenspo- 


Ka «la espriis « pahi!8. hphrin «yig | ka «nt «kala ssprins «pahi«hphrinyig. 
De+bzin « ggeos «pa ethams «cad «la ephyag Reverence to all the Tathagatas ! 
htshalo | 
1 [ Bgrod + par «bgyi «hos khyod «lags ena| 1,— Since you are worthy of (my) making 
| bkug - kyan «ma «mehis -gati-lags «te | a journey, even if no invitation had 
| magus «ma-lags«pa-rfas!4.ma lags | been given, there is no want of respect, 
| "ga edanenad + kyi+ bar «chad « bgyis | no contempt: old age and sickness 
hinder. 


12 Sic: read -ve (Tib, rgya «mishor, a locative). 
18 sprit» baht 38, 14 britas 88. 
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9 | bdag «ni+sems «can +thams «cad «dai | 
| hdra + bar -khyod «la + brise «mod « kyi | 
| khyod + kyi-yon «tan «gyis-khyod «la | 
| lhag « par « fie emgon!5 - khyad « bar « bgyid | 


8 | gdams-kyi + phal «cher -mchis «mod «kyi| 
| thams + cad - gdams « par «su «rho «thogs!6 | 
| khyod « kyi+yon «tan «gan lags «des!7 | 
| bdag «ni «spyi«brtol «skyes « par » hgyur!8 | 


4, | zlogs «pa emed  pahi «yon «tan « gyis | 
| phyogs « mams «kun «tu « bsgoms « pas « ni | 
| mi-mchog -rnams « kyan - thugs « thub « par | 
| mdzah + bées « bzin «du +» hdzem + pa - med | 


5 | de-ltas «shan + gtod «fiid + kyi«ched | 
| bdag « gi2!- gsol «ba + hdi« gson «te | 
| bsgrub22 «dan -gtan «ba + yid% + ofiis « las | 
| gai «rigs «de -ni + fiams-su «bzes | 


6 | dgah «bar - bgyid « pahi« yul -rnams «dan | 
| rgyags « par » bgyid « pahi «lan - tsho «dan | 
| bdag «nid + rah «dgar «spyod « pa « dai | 
| kun - tu -don -med « bgyid + pahi«sgo | 


7 | phun?5- bar -byed + pa«de-gsum «spai | 
| mkhas « pas «dam «pa«sten « pa «dan | 
[ dban «po-gdul «dan «ses -rab-kyi| 
j stobs -mthus « fiams «ni «smad «nas 
sbyan26| 


8 | khyod -kyis «fies -pahi- gzir -gyur « babi] 
| cha-ni-gsum « po ede «dag «rnams | 
| chos «lugs «dag «dan hdul «ba « yis*8| 
| beos -nas «yon «tan flid «du + mdzad*? | 


9 [cieste-rgyal+po-+blon«poedag | 
| dkyil «che « sfin - rjehi -bdag «nid ni] 
| rtag «tu «fion «mons «med «pa-yi| 
[| las « kyi80 «rgyal esrid + bya + bar «run | 


10 | hjig «rten + hdi-na-blo« gros «kyi| 
| iam -chuh -gyur «dan «mgon «med « pa | 
| bya «ba ema-+yin «med + pa-la| 
| gdon «-mi«za-bar «hjug + par «hgyur | 


15 Sic: read mkhonP 
1T perhaps nes. 


2.— While kindly disposed to you equally with 
all creatures, owing to your rirtues 
I fee] towards you a special partiality. 


3.— Though of advice there be plenty, to 
advise all who is able? Your virtues 
being what they are, I am made to 
become au impudent person. 


4,— When by invincible virtues the quarters 
have been everywhere cheered, even 
good men are not ashamed in compliance 
with a friend to venture.20 


5.— While listening therefore to this request 
of mine for a hearing, in the doubt as 
to what is to be carried out or rejected, 
do you take to your heart what is 
right. 


6.— Pleasurable objects, youth engendering 
pride, and self-willed conduct, are 
everywhere the door to unprofitable 
acts, 


7. — Renouncing these three causes of ruin, 
the prudent should adhere to the 
good, subdue the senses, and by force 
of wisdom cleanse his heart from 
reproach.27 


8. — Healing by virtuous conduct and self- 
restraint these three, which have been 
the root of sin, do you practise only 
virtue, 


9. — For indeed king and minister, being the 
essence (or having hearts) of universal 
compassion, ought ever to administer 
the sovereignty by sinless deeds. 


10. — In this world he who, having become feeble 


of intellect,is defenceless, sinks without 
doubt into helpless*! nothingness. 


OG MUG: (se a Ses thog 88. 
18 gyur 33, 


19 In this verse I have rendered bsgoms as = Sk. bhavay- and, 
20 thugs ethub « par as = ‘take confidence,’ of. S. C. Das’ Lexicon, s. v. thugs. 


21 gis 38. 

23 buht «phyogs 83. 

25 hphun 38. In the next line bsten. 
a7 p 

2 mdzod 88. 

31 byaebaemas yin = akyitt? 


22 ggrub 33. 

% deP 38. 

26 spyad 33. 

28 dan sran > hdul yis 33. 
30 kyts 33. 


B39 








1] | de-+bas «ji -srid «sade «laa? | 

| myur du emaesgal33 «bar «du «ni | 

| blo »mthu «bskyed® « phyir emkhas «pa 

dag | 

| bsdu « bar « dgyes®5 « pahi «nan «tan «mdzod | 
12 | chos + kyi-bstan -beos « gdon « bgyi®s « zin | 

| de -yiedon gyi «tshul-gson «la | 

| gsan » pahi -chos «rnams «rnam + dpyad «de | 

| dpyad®? « pa «la eni+mkhas « part?» mdzod | 


13 | mya-han-gyis-ni-ma-gduns ib | 
| na sgzon «nad «med «lois «pa «yit! ] 
| dhos « po « da‘? tar «byun+ ba «yi | 
| blo- gros «Ja -ni minus « med { 


14 | hdireniskyes + bu «dam «ba ¢las |} 
| dus «dus «su + yan «find + zad43 « gson | 
| Gun -du «bsags enahan ies «par ni | 
| rin por «mi + thogs «man «por hgyur | 
15 | rtag etu-chu sthigs -re-rehi«rgyun | 
| bar «chad «med « par « hbab «pa «yis | 
| gal zig «gah «bar emi «hgyur « bahi | 
| snod «de «ji+lta «bu «zig «mchis | 
16 |[de-+liar-dpe-gsal ede-+liasbu| 
[ rgyal-po etshad «mar «mdzad «nas «ni | 
| dam « pahi «chos «ni-gsan + pala} 
| rtag «tu -«dges -pa «nid «du» mdzod | 


17 | yon+tan «nor «ni» giier «la gfien | 
| mkhas «sin + silin «rjehi « bdag «nid + can | 
| byas -gz0¢phons ¢chos «mi + bgyid «pa | 
| bzaih+bo «khyod + kyis «slah+du + Zog | 


18 | khyod » kyis + blun +dah -hphons ¢ chos «can | 
| brkam « zifi : byas «pa + mi+gzo «dan | 
] kha «gsag‘*®. gtum +po+mi-bzan-ba | 
[ yul «nahai -gnas «su «ma «stsal «cig | 
19 | rtag tu «so «sohi eskye + bo « yis4? | 
| khyad «par» mkhyen « bare mdzod «cig 
dan | 
| de+yi+khyad «par emkhyen etsam «la | 
| phun «sum -tshogs « pa «rag «las «so | 
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11. — Therefore so long as on this earth you 
pass not quickly away, make glad37 
endearours to gather learning in order 
to attain strength of mind, 


12.— Making a perusal of religious books, 
hear the nature of their import; then 
reflecting on the precepts which you 
hear, in reflection attain to wisdom. 


18, — To an understanding, which, unvexed by 
sorrow, is not blinded by the disease of 
youth and has arisen in harmony with 
reality, there is no lack of strength, 


14. — From holy men in this world hear a little, 
though it be but from time to time: if 
but a little be acquired, assuredly in no 
long time it grows to much. 


15, — Be like a vessel, which by a stream of 
single drops of water flowing ever 
without interruption does (yet?) not 
become full.44 


16. — So, in accordance with this clear example, 
do you, after performing the duties of 
king,“ ever take delight in hearing the 
good religion. 


17. — Lend advancement to the good man, 
devoted to the acquisition of the riches 
af virtue, who, while learned, is the 
essence of compassion (or has a com- 
passionate heart), and who is grateful 
and follows not mean principles. 


18.— To the bad man, of foolish and mean 
principles, who out of greed remembers 
not gratitude and is violent in abuse, 
allow not even in your country a place. 


19.—- Ever make yourself acquainted with the 

disposition of the laity: upon knowing 

- their disposition the three blessings 
depend 48 





heimagee generate Ae 


82 tas 38. 

%* skyed 38. 

36 ‘from ’ 38, 

38 gyts (imper.) 88. 
& yar and pas 33, 
&2 de 23, 


83 brgal 33. 

35 bgyis and dgyt 33. 

37 38 omits this word, 

89 dphyad and dpyad 33, 
£1 yie 33, 

48 oun zad 83, 


** Tf we read ni for mi, the sense would be ‘becomes full.’ 
* Or better, ‘Taking a lesson from (pramuantkrtya) this clear example, O king.’ 


§ba83, #7 yi BS, 


*€ Are the 3 sampads riipa, yetas, and dhana? Cy. 8. C, Das’ Lexicon. 
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20 | mi-gai-dkah «ba «spyod «byed «dan | 
{ dor « bar « bya «dkah «dor*? «ba «dai | 
| bzod - par «dkah « ba « bzod + byed «dai 
| bkur -dkah - fiamsu -len -pa-dan | 


21 | gnas-min -laseniezlog-byed-dan| 
| gnas «su ¢ hjog «par brtson + pa «dan | 
| de ‘yl e bsam s pa e mthun e gus e dan | 
| bde - bar - hdod «cin + ho « byams « pa | 


92 | de-dag «rnams «nie mdzah « bées « te | 
| gfien - hdun - grogs « pohan «de dag « lags | 
| ran-don etsam phyir « hbrai « bahi «mi | 
| gzan «dag -skye + bo+ phan «pa bas | 


23 | grogs po «phan « par « hdod + pahi « tshig | 
| mi+siian «yan -ni+ phan «pa- dan | 
| hjam «dan « bde - ba5? « lags «pa «dan53 | 
| thugs «la + bzag » par «mdzad «du. gsol | 


24 | tshig -sfian «phan «pa -ma-lags-dan| 
| hjam « dbyans® - bden « pa ema. lags « pa | 
| dam «paema-eyin«rnams «kyietshig | 
| khyod« kyi- thugs «la «ma «bzun «zig | 


25 | phan -par+smra«baekhro-yaneni| 
| khyod - kyis - gnan55 «chen «dag +du- 
mdzo d56 | 
| mi phan «smra ba bstod - bgyid «kyan®? | 
| dgyes «pa «dag «tu «mae mdzad «cig | 


26 | rab-dan5®.mtsho-la«dan-baeyi | 

| rgyal «po «nan eniechus « hjigs® « bzin | 

| dam + pa -rnams « kyis « bsnen « bla®0 «dan | 

| dam « pa « min®! . pas « bsfien «dkah «mdzod | 
27 | khyod-kyis-mkhas-«rnams-tshim «bgyis« 

pas | 

| hbyor-pa «don «du. giier + mi - bgyid® | 

| yon «tan -dgyes + phyir-khyod « kyis «nif 

| yon+tan ernams « kyis -mi-homsmdzod | 


28 | lois» spyod + byed «dam -bde-ba-dan| 
| sdug « bshal«phrad «paham +spyod® «pa 
ham | 
| spyod -lam-kun -tu -spyod+paena | 
| khyod -kyis-dam -pa-bsten+pa-dan| 


£3 hdor 38, 

51 The grammar seems here anacoluthic. 
what is for the good of others, they do.’ 

52 bden «pa 33. 

* yan 38, 

56 mdzad 94, 

8S dans 33. 

9 sha 33. 


20, -— Who performs things hard to perform, 
renounces things hard to renounce, 
endures things hard to endure, takes to 
heart things hard to esteem, 


21. — Resists misplaced action, is diligent in 
putting things in place, and desiring 
the honour and happiness of those of 
the same views is kind, 


22. — Whoso have these for friends, are verily 


dear to their kin5®° Other men 
pursuing only their own interest, the 
service of the creatures is at an end.5! 


23. — Take to heart the word of him who 
desires the service of his fellows, which, 
even if ungracious, is serviceable, mild 
and true: 


24, — But bear not in mind the word of the low 
man, which, even if gracious, is not 
serviceable, and, even if kind-sounding, 
is not true. 


25. — Leta serviceable speech, even if angry, by 
you be held in high esteem : but in 
unserviceable speech, even if laudatory, 
take no delight. 


26. — As in a pellucid lake the white rajahamsa 
is apprehensive of the water, make 
yourself easy of approach fo the high, 
hard of approach to the low.®2 


27.-—— Do you, giving contentment to the 
learned, strive not for the acquisition 
of riches: through delight® in virtues 
never have your fill of them. 


28. —- Whether good fortune is or is not yours, 
whether happiness or misery befalls, | 
whether you act or act not, in the 
pursuit of every course of action, give 
your adherence to the high. 


50 Or ‘ united in kinship ’? 


We might perhaps translate ‘not following their own interest, 


53 nag 33. 
55 siian 33. 
57 dan 83. 
[9 Agig 38, 
6l yin 38. 


© The rajahamsa ean, it would.seem, in such a case be approached only from above. 


‘8 dgyt 33, 
% ? ‘throagh (or for the sake of) those who delight.’ 


6: Literally, ‘ striving’ bgyid: 38 has future. 
66 dpyod 33, 
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2G | dran ¢pahi + STOGE « kyis ebskor «baena ] 29, — Surrounded by loving friends and being 
| bag + yod « par®? «ni. gnas+heyur-te| constant in watchfulness, be embraced 
| sa®S « lahi - Si, la» hkhri® « gin « bain | by a noble greatness like the creepers 
| bzai «pu -dpal- gyis + hkhyud « par -heyur | on the Sala tree. 

30 | khyod - kyis« bom? «pa«bden -pa«dan | 30.— Give to those who are mild, true, and 

| khyad « par « Ziti «la«sbyin« paedan | superior: the performance of what is 

{ dran -dan- bral «bas «hdod «pa -dbye | desired by the unfriendly is not, even 

| chad - pas + gai «duhan «bead «mi- bgyi| where a promise has been made, to be 
carried out.71 

81 | log??. pas «hthab-beugs «byed « pa edan | 31.— Those who contend in wrongful strife, 
| bkren «la «dman73. par Ita «ba «dan | those who look meanly on the poor, 74 
| tshul + khrims - ]dan ernams -mi-«dgah+dah | those who delight not in the noble, 
| dkah «thub »sdom + pa hkhrul- byed «pa | those who violate their vows of 

penitence,75 

32 | bzi-«po+hdi «dag-hdod «min «te | 32. — These four undesirables78 indulge their 
| rtse’6 « ba «hdzoms?? « par - bgyid «pa « lags | frolics: with every care see that they 
| rab ¢ brtson«khyod-kyi+yul«naeni| abide not even in your country, 
| de «dag « gtan+ma-mchis «par « mdzod | 

33 | stobs «dah «Idan pa’ «stobs «chun «ba | 33. — By the strong the weak, by those of great 
| gnad «chen « gyis «ni «mi«gnad «dan | capacity the incapable, by the honoured 
{ mchod + hos «rmams«kyis «mi «mchod «dan | those without honour, by the learned 
{ smos « hdris®. kyis «ni» mi. ges « pa | _ the ignorant, 

34 | gai-yah+run-ba%l. gan. gis«kyan | 84,— Any man by any man, suffer not to be 
| brfias «pa «med «pars2. khyod - kyis «mdzod | contemned. Ever grant inquiry by 
j tha + sfiad -rnams «ni-dag pa yis | persons of integrity into disputes. 
| kun «la + hdvi8$. bars ezigs «su. gsol | 

30 | kun«gyis «ran + gi«chos«theb™ «ci, | 35,— While every man supports his own 
| chos - kyis -thams «cad « htsho « bar « mdzod | religion, make all to live according to 
| mi-sdug -kyah -ni-fes «med «na | their religion. Make happy all, even 
| thams «cad - bde «har emdzad «du. gsol | disagreeable persons if free from 

offence, 

36 | pha+yi8ebu ela sjielta. bar | 36, — While, like a father to his sons, you shall 
| khyod + kyis «hkhor «la « byams« beyis«na| haveshown kindness to your dependants, 
| bu «yis «pha «la +jieltas bar | like sons to their father, your servants 
| khyod «la «Za shbrif dgah « bar « beyi86 | will give you joy. 

37 | phal «rnams rah «b2in « bzah «nani | 37. — When the people are naturally good, they 
| khyod -kyis87.dgois. paebzin«du-«hgyur ] will be conformable to your mind: when 
| phal«rnams «Taf «bin «han «naeni | the people are naturally bad, they will 
[ khyod « kyis8* «dgons- pa-bzin «mishgyur | not be subservient to your will. 

7 pas 33. 68 sa 33. 69 hkhrid 38. 
78 bzam 33. Both perhaps akin to hjam. Or does bzém represent Sk. danta? 7] P 
72 leg 33. 78 sman 33. 
74 ? “those of mean and low views,’ 75 P ‘lead astray the penitent.’ 
78 risa 38, 7 hgoms 33, 78 9 
8 pas 33, ® hdis 38, 
#2 Ja 33. 82 na 83. 
* hora 33, 8 thob 88. theb 94, 
vie 38, 38 boyid 38, 


#7 hyd 88, 8 kyi 38, 
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38 | gal-te-g2uh «Ings «bzah «ze «na 
| goh «nase gon «du» hphan + bar«hgyur| 
[ cieste «han «pas. spyod «mdzad na | 
| hog «nas «hog «tu + ltun + bar «hgyur { 


39 | dam pabi-las-la + gnas «nas? «ni | 
| khyu-mchog «dah eni+khyu- Ita» bu | 
[ rjesu « btsho - babi « skyes + buh « tshogs | 
| hdi- kun -rjes «su - hbran «bar -bgyur | 


40 | khyod-kyi-gya+ gyu+la+zugs™ ena | 
{gyaegyuekho- nahi «rjes « hbrans « pas | 
| skye «dgu + khyod «mdzad erjes « hbran « 

bahi | 
| skye -dgu «de® «ni -fiams «par « bgyur | 


4] |de-bas+bdag + gzan -bsrun -slad-du | 
| thugs -kyis+rab - tu - bsgrims «nas «ni | 
| gnah ergyal-dran « sron-rnams «kyi« lugs | 
| hams + pa «sar « par «bcos «su + gsol | 


42, | gnah®?- yi «rgyal « pohi «spyod « pa « las | 
| gah dag + bzan «ba «de «mdzod «la | 
| mi- rigs + pa -ni®® «gan «lags «de | 
| smad® » par + mdzod + la « spa «du «gsol | 


43 | shon«gyi+bkah+khrims -skyon -chags « pa | 
| gnah!00 nas «mchis «kyan «rgyun «chod « 
la | 
| rgyal «po +ka «ni «kas »mtshan « pahi | 
| khrimsu « beah « ba « gsar « par emdzod | 


44. | lha«khyod «yon «tan «don + gfier «bas | 

| yon etan«lha ebzin «kho «nar «mdzod | 

| Iha«khyod -skyon «rnams «mkhyen « pa 

yis | 

| Iha «bain « fies «med - kho «nar «mdzod | 
45 |zlasbahi+mar «gyi+io-+bzin «du | 

| fies « pahi - tshogs « mams « hgrib + pa « dai | 

[ zlasbaeyar «gyi «no +bzin«du| 

| rtag «tu» yon tan «gyis + brgyan « mdzod | 


45 | yab+sems!-bzin «du «bdag «fiid « kyis | 
| chos «kyis -sastens « bskyan +ba-dan | 
| yab «mes - bzin «du+lha+ khan gi | 
| dus « ston * hphel «bar « mdzad + du « gsol | 


88. — If the government be good, it®! will be 
lifted from high to higher: but if one 
walk according to evil, from low tu 
lower will he fall, 


39. — If you are steadfast in good works, then, 
like a flock their leader, all this company 
of your dependants will follow in your 
steps, 


40, — If you shall have committed yourself to 
deceit and have followed only in the 
path of deceit, the people following your 
example, that people will deteriorate. 


41,-— Therefore in order to save yourself and 
others, you ought with thorough grasp 
of mind to revive the fallen practice of 
the ancient royal sages, 


42. — Of the action of ancient kings whatsoever 
is good that do; but whatsoever is not 
right, that with reproof renounce. 


43, — Staying the flow of former laws, where 
affected by error, even if existing from 
of old, let king Kanika revive that which 
has been well enacted. 


44, — Making acquisition of virtue, do yoa, Deva, 
follow only virtue, like a deva: having 
knowledge, Deva, of sins, do, like 
a deva, only what is void of fault, 


45. — Like the waning half of the month, cause 
the hosts of sin to diminish: like the 
waxing half of the month, ever adorn 
yourself with virtue. 


46. — Like your ancestors, you too should 
righteously rule the earth: you, like your 
ancestors, ought to increase the festivity 
of the temples.” 


ar ee ay ee a ee a a mR a a RR REG Et I 


89 bes 33. 
SI OrpP * they.’ 
93 skye « bohi 33, 
9 hii 38. 
% mnah 38, 
% slad 33. 

2 mes 88, 


9 palit 33. 
92 na 33. 
% bugs 33. 
9 sade par? to be read? 
98 Syed «pa 83, 
100 mnah 33. 
2 Or? ‘the harvest of heaven,” 
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47 | khyod- kyis «mtho ris + byan- grolegyis] | 47,—In order that by your guarding the 


{them -skas+mi+miame mfiam « pahi« phyir | northern heaven that which is not equal 

j bsod «nams-»las -byun» bzo «rig? «che | in dignity may become equal, ever let 

| rtag «tu «lha «kha -dag «tu + sogs | great works of art, due to good deeds, be 
accumulated in the temples, 

48 | rga-dai-hchi-bas«bsiens « mdzod de | 48, — Apprehensive of old age and death, do 
| chos « bain «rgyal - srid «dpal -dpyad‘ «nas | you, after wielding righteously the 
| bgres «kar «dgon «par « géegs +su- gsol | sovereign power, in later life retire into 
{dam «chos + ston® « pahi « hbras « mehis « a hermitage. Manifest the autumn 

mdzod | fruit® of the good religion. 

49 |rah-byuh-rnams «kyi-rjesu + bslab’ | 49,—~- Train yourself in the way of your own 
| ku®. gahi -rigs «su -hkhruns - khyod « kyis | people: born in the Kusa race, do you 
| yab » mes « hphags «rigs + fii-ma-yi| impair not the household law of your 
| gduh rgyud » chos «lugs ma « fiams » ancestors, the suns of the Arya stock,? 

mdzod | 

50 | skye-ba»can+lashes-parsni| 50. — Since to created beings old age and death 
| rgas -dan - hchi- dai -na + mchis-na | and sickness are assured, not to have 
i mae bgres ema » bshuns «mae grons!® ® Zes | grown old, not to have fallen ill , not to 
| legs «smon « gsol » yan «ci « le «sman | have died, however longingly we pray 

where is the cure P 

5] {srid-pardag »ni-gan-yan rua | 51, — Whatever existences there be, the same 
| de «fiid -rgas «dai « hchi «ba lags | grow old and die: after maturity comes 
| yonsu - bsgyur!! . bas erga ba «ste | old age, then in a moment falling in 
|skad «cig « hjig!? «pas «hchi»ba «yi| ruin they die. 

52 | maergas «ma ena mi!3 « hchi » es | 52. —— * Grow not old 45 ‘be not sick’ ‘die not,’ 
| smra ba «-dag!4 »ni-smra-ba-na | since such words are but words,!® how 
| dee ltar« hjig etten «kune hbar «n3 | is the whole world, though it shine,1? 
| yan -srid - med + las + gzan «ci «yod | different from nothingness ? 

58 | gahena»miemthun-yod-+ma-yin | 53. — Where is there not that which discontents 
{ gai sdu-hdus byed - hjig+mi-hgyur | us? Where are the samskaras not 
[gah enagcig + tu -bde- bar» gnas | dissolved ? Where is the wholly happy 
| gan »du»son»nahchi + med!8.hgyur | lot? Where going is there (for us) no 

death ? 

54 |srid + pa» kun +nas«fion «mons «dah | 54, — How can sorrow and grief fail to arise from 
| sdug » bshal» hgyur!® . ba «cir » mi -mkho | every existence? Therefore increase 
| de-slad «hes» pa «srid «pas rnams | your meditation on the truth that 
| med « par - bsgom « pa srgyass par » mdzod | existences are not real. 


= = - = D os 


3 rigs 33. 4 spyad 33. 

5 bston 38. § Or ‘ fruit of teaching,’ 
7 rges ¢ bslabs «pa 33. § kun 83. 

® Or? ‘the sun of the high line of your ancestors.’ 10 hgrons $8. 

il Agyur 33. 12 hjgs 94. 

13 ma 38. Ik nagP 

1 read ma yrga? 

16 P 17 9 


ans 33, 8 hbyun 33. 
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55 | hdir*° oni «bgyi+ ba + hdi « tid «de| 
| de- las «gzan + pahi - bgyi - mi® « htshal | 
| bgyi + ba - de”. ni-bgyis « pa «yis | 
| mi- bgyi+ba+yitshar « phyin «to [ 


56 | bgran -phren- bain edu «hkhor «ba ru | 
| lan «mah+yons+su- hkhor « ba «ni | 
[ lan -brgyaham + yan -na-ston- dag «du | 
| hjig «rten «dag +tu-ci-+mae bgyis | 

57 | hdi-ma- bgyis -smas? « byis «pa «yis 
| yah dan «yah-du-bgyi« htshal «bas | 
| thog «ma +med + pahi «dus «can « hdis?4 | 
| da «dun bar-du-ma-+log-go| 


58 | hchi- bdag «su -dan- mi « ges*6 « pa | 
| glo « bur «dag -tu « hbab - hgyur « bas | 
| san «dag « bya «zes «ma «bzes « par | 
| dam - pahi -chos «la+smyur «te «mdzod | 


59 | hdi-san-den « hdi2? « mi - bya « zes | 
| bya«ba+mi-la+bzanh+po «min | 
{nam zig -khyod »niemed «hgyur«bahi| 
| san -de-gdon«mieza-+bar«hon | 


60 | hchi-bdag - brise - ba «med + pa «can | 
| skyes «rtsal -don «med «gsod «hgyur «ba| 
| gsod «pa »mnon «du «hon -bzin-du | 
| mkhas «pa+su- zig «bag «skyon-spyod | 


61 | de -slad «dpag «chen « bzod «med « des | 
| mdah -ni-mi-bzad «hchor «med «pa | 
| de «ni «ji+srid »ma + hphais « pa | 
| de+srid «ran «gi -edon«la«hbod | 


62 | rnam-«smin -hbyin+paesfon «las « kyis | 
| khyod -ni80. yons «sue btah «gyur « ba | 
| sar pahi-las+daf «rjes « hbrel «cin | 
| hchi - bdag «yis «ni «drais + pana | 


63 | dge+dan-sdig -pa-ma-gtogs «par | 
| hgro «ba «thams cad « phyir «log «nas | 
{ hgah «yan khyod «rjes - mi hbran « bar | 
| mkhyen «par «mdzad3! «la «legs «par « 


cn ee ai in ee eer ce a LD OATS ADE A T e 
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55. — What we have here to do is this alone : 
other than this is there nought that 
need be done : whoso has done so much 
that was to be done, has reached the 
end of what a man should do. 


56.—In worlds revolving many a time in 
a circle like a rosary, be it a hundred 
times or be it thousands, what has not 
been done? 


57. — Though children, entreating ‘this has not 
been done,’ ask for the thing to be done 
over and over again, let not him®5 whose 
is time without beginning again and 
again at intervals return. 


58. — The lord of death who knows not? As he 
alights in a moment, do you, admitting 
not the thought ‘ to-morrow shall it be 


done,’ apply yourself in haste to the 
good religion. 


59, — ‘To-morrow, not to-day shall this be done,” 
such a saying is in a man not good; 
that to-morrow will surely come, when 
you will no longer be. 


60. — Uncompassionate, the lord of death slays 
accomplished persons?® without reason : 
with the slayer close at hand, what wise 
man busies himself with cherishing 
vanities ? 


61, — Therefore so Jong as he, whose patience is 
in no large measure, bas not shot forth 
that unendurable, unavoidable, arrow of 
his,2° 80 long give heed to your own 
concern. 


62, — When you, after being released by former 
deeds producing their fruit, are through 
connection with fresh deeds drawn on 
by the lord of death, 


63. — Since, excepting your merits and sins, 
all creatures turn away and not one 
accompanies you, learn to know this and 
live well. 





spyod | 
20 hdi 83, 21 ma 33. 
22 da 33, 23 slan 33. 
% hdi 38, 25 Literally ‘this one.’ 


28 dies 38, 
8 skyes-risal P 
50 kyis 33, 


27 hdri 338, hrni 94, 
29 mi «bzade hishor «medepa?P 
31 mdzod 38. 
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64 | bdag«ni- shin -rjes«zil «non cin | 
| yid- mi-dgah « bahj «rlan « gyis «ni | 
| Sin - tu brlan « pahi + smre - shags « hdi | 
| Te + zig « gsan + par emdzad «du «gsol | 


65 | bgro «ba «sman8?« pa «log « linh33 « ba | 
| mgon «med « fies «med « phal «cher ena | 
| rtsva «dah +«chu+daa-hbras «bu «ni | 
| phal « pas « htsho «ba sgrub « bgyid + pa | 


66 | bya-dah-ri+dvags «phyugs - dag «la | 
| tgyal «pos «gsod «dam «gsod - hjug « par3s | 
| ci -ga-srigs+sam «mi «rigs pa | 
| bde85 «la» gnag epa «khyod fiid » gsuns | 


67 | khyod eni«chen «por «mi «khro « dit) | 
| gnod - pa bgyid « pahan «bzod «ces « gdah | 
| khyod «kyi «thugs + rjes «dud - gro «ba | 
| kye «ma «su + Zig’? «dgag «par. bgyi | 


68 | gnod «pa+bgyid +la + bzod « mdzad « pa | 
| gnod - mi-bgyid «pa - hgums «mdzad « pas | 
| khyod - la « brtse « dah «mi « brtse « bas38 [ 
| rgyu+mthun epaeni« gnis «ka «gdah | 


69 | shon «chad -bgyis. pahi - sug «las ekyis | 
| hdi + ltar » hben3®.du. gyur «ba + ]a40 | 
| khyod « fiid «gnod. pa «mdzad nae go | 
| su-la«skyabsu » hgrodl «ba « gsun | 


70 | gzan -gyis-gnod «pa. bgyis ena «yan | 
| id - kyis42 . phyag «gig. bgugs + htshal «na [ 
| khyod - bzehs » mion’s « du «mnod44« 
mdzad «na | 
| phyogs-kun-mun. pat *ma«gyur «tam | 


71 | kum la grog ni. phais - pa «ste | 
| kun «la«gson «pa «sdug + pa lags | 
| thams - cad « mchié5 . bahi + chos «can te | 
| thams «cad «sdug « bsial -rnams « kyis « 
gdunts | 
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64, — Give a moment’s hearing, I pray, to this 
lament of mine, very moist with the 
moisture of sorrow, compassion con- 
straining me. 


65. — Ill-fated in their inferior condition, 
defenceless and in general void of sin, 
with grass, water, and fruits for their 
usual means of subsistence, 


66. — Birds, and beasts, and cattle — whether it 
is tight or not right that the king 
should slay these or cause them to be 
slain, do you yourself, O firm in truth,36 
declare ! 


67.— With the great being not angry, you 
display patience, even to one who does 
harm. By your compassion shall any 
inferior creature be, alas! excluded ? 


68, — If, while showing patience toward him 
that does harm, you cause the death of 
the harmless, then in your eyes there is 
for kindness and its opposite am equal 
reason, 


69, — In case you yourself do harm to those who 
by the karma which is the fruit of former 
deeds have thus become your target, 
where, say, can they go for refuge? 


70, — Inasmuch as, even if harm is done by 
others, it behoves you yourself to stay 
it with your hand, if you openly do 
harm, are not all the quarters turned 
to darkness ? 


71, — To every one life being sparingly given,17 
to every one to live is misery ;48 all 
being subject to the condition of death, 
all are distressed by griefs, 


Oa 


32 dman 33. 

34 ya 33, 

*6 Or ‘ fortunate one’ — with the reading bde, 
8 baht 33. 

£9 tas 33. 

42 Kyt 33. 

#£ onod 33, 

88 gduns 88, 

#8 Or ‘is dear’? 


33 P read Thun ? 

© bden 83. geurs must be imperative == gun, of, v.73. 
37 vis 88, 

39 giien 38. 


£1 mechi 38. 
43 snon 38, 
45 hehi 38. 
£7 Or ‘ spared ’? 
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pn nna anna 
A Ret 


72 [hdi-ltar-gan- zig «mi + htshal «ba | 
| de4® « Hid « kyis®0 - ni - sdug « bsnal « te | 
| mkhas «pa «sus Zig emgar5! «ba ltar | 
| ishig + pa +a ni + yan +sreg® » bzin | 


73 | khyod «ni «srog - good «mi-dgyes «Sin | 
| srog «gcod «dgyes las «phyir + log& na | 
| rgyal - srid «ams - pa « hgyur «ram eci| 
| lugs « hdi « ci - zig - lags « pa’ - gsuis | 
74, |mtshon « chahi « thabs « la « mkhas + khyod®$ 
kyis | 
] gyul enor «srol « gtod5” «mthon «lags «na | 
| gaan «du+khyod +la+ri-dvags«la | 
j ci-slad -gnod «pahi« las «rnams + mdzad | 


75 |ri-dvags»gzon «nuhi-spyan « lam59-khyod | 
| spyan-dan-hdra- bahi«ri«dags «rnams | 
| rtabs® nas «rig +Tig lta «bala | 
| ci-yieslad-du- thugs «mi -rije | 


76 | khyod»kyi-spyan «dah mig «hdrahi » 
phyir | 
| khyod «la «dgah «ba - gah «lags « te | 
| ri-dags-na+yanedgah - bgyid «na | 
| khyod + ni ji -ltay +dgyes «mi -mdzad | 


77 |log-par-lhun®4 sda «spyan -hdra «daa | 
| mgon+med + yul ena» gnas pa Hid | 
[|resre+yan+ni-riedvags «dag | 
| mi ehgums® - pa + yi-rgyur «run + no® | 


78 | miernams «la +ni+«mdzad «pa bas | 
| sdug - bsal - lhag « par « briags «pa « yi | 
| dud »hgro -rnams «la «ches « lhag « par | 
| khyod - kyis® « thugs « rjes?0»mdzad «du + 
gsol | 


79 | khyod «nid - srun” » bahi + don « hdi «la | 
| bdag + gis?2» thal «mo «sbyar «mi hishal | 
| rgyud -gzan « gsol « bas « gus « bgyis « par | 
| legs « par «thugs « tshod « man” «lags « 

gran’ | 

80 | coenas-bzun «ste « bslab « spyad « pa | 
| dam76. pa ernams « kyi?” « lugsu « grags | 
| de -ltar-lags «pas -rgyal«po-la| 
| bu-sdug « bzin «du « gsol «ba «lags | 


72. — Grief being thus experienced by whoso 
desires it not, what wise man would 
even in word (or wrath), like a smith,33 
as it were inflame it ? 


73. — If you, delighting not in taking life, turn 
away from those who so delight, will the 
king's state become impaired? What 
manner of thing is this? say. 


74, — Since by you, skilled in the use of arms, 
practice may be found in battle, why do 
deeds of harm to the wild creatures as 
well as to yourself 258 


75, — When you, who have the eyes of a young 
deer,® behold the wild creatures, with 
like eyes,62 looking hither and thither 
in fright, how is your heart not filled 
with compassion ? 


76. — Wherefore®’ do you not take pleasure in 
causing joy to the wild creatures also, 
which by their likeness of eye and 
pupil are a joy to you ? 


77. ~~ The fact of their fallen state, their like 
eyes,®7 and their defenceless situation 
should be a reason for not killing the 
wild creatures, even singly. 


78,-— Enough of what is done to mankind ! 
When you consider their greater suffer- 
ing, you ought far more to act with 
compassion towards the inferior crea- 
tures, 


79, — In this matter of saving yourself there is 
no need for me to supplicate: when 
a request has been made on behalf of 
others, there is much wisdom in respect- 
ing it, consider. 

80. — ‘ With chiding”® should instruction begin,’ 
so after the rule of the good it has been 


declared. That being so, to the king as 
to a dear child a request is made, 


49 hdi 88. " 80 kyi 88. 1 dgah 94, 52 bsreg 38, 
58 Reading mgar with 88.  %lIdog 38. 5 par 88, gswhs must be imperative = gsun, cf. v. 66. 6 spyod 33, 
57 btod 94 and 38. 58 gaan e dus khyod + la = anyatra tvayt, 8 mdah 33. 60 stabs 33. 
6! Or ‘ coming in sight of the young animals ’? 62 snyan «dans hdras ba? 

68 of eliar to be read for ji-ltar? But perhaps ji-idar is not seldom so used. % linn 88. 
65 houg 33. PreadhgumP & raneda 38. 81 spyan*hdra? = spyane dra? & ys 33. 

89 kyi 83, 7 je 33, 1 berwh 83. 72 gi 38. 73 mnah 83, % gan 33. 
5 gzun 38. Is spyad or spyan the reading of the text ? 76 dem 88, Tt kyis 33. 8 coe nas ? 
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ERE AE ESE CC a SS a eeetaereheesy 
a a A a a a I a A ae 


S1 | gal-te-bdag - gis -mi-phan «pa | 
| gaol ena bdag + la «chad + pas-khum? | 
| cieste + gcig «tu «phan « gsol «na | 
| bdag - gis «gsol «ba «bzin + du + mdzod | 


82 | gal-te+mi-dgyes -mdzad «par +ma-gyurs 


na 
| 
| bdag + gis syan«danh+yah«du-gsol+bar®! « 
htshal | 
| ci-ste + blag -tshig - khyad «du» hgums- 
mdzad «na | 
| bkah - mchid « hdi «ni hes «par «gtah + bar « 
bgyi® | 
88 | deyes-par-hgyur -na-slan-dgyes «mie 
bgums «te | 
| mi-dgyes - hgyur «na + dogs + bzun «bar- 
htshal | 


| gnod « bgyid «fii - ma liar «rho - mi*- thogs « 


pas | 
| sa-bdag-zla+ba+zla®«ba-bzin-du- 
mdzod8é | 


84 |sa-bdag « tsher® «mahi - gif - 1a9- sbraii« 
tsi «ltar®! | 
[| dgra + bo «las « kyan « legs « par « smras « pa « 
gzun | 
| gser-gyieri-las-dug -«rgyun «ji- bzin-du | 
| yid -hod «skye + bohi+tshig + han «span « 
tshal «lo | 


85 | mi-chog «gal -te-legs «par +mdzad «pahi- 

sbyor « bas « bsgrubs + gyur « te | 

| pha + rol « gcod® «pa-sel+bahi-dpal -hdi- 
yon «tan «rgyan «rnams «kyis | 

| phyug - par «bgyis «na «legs. spyad « brgya« 
la«chags « phyir«gyoe babi « snin | 

| mi-brtan «pa +yan -ran «dban «med «par « 
yun «rin®8« khyod «la chags | 


|| slob « dpon + ma% «tri «ci + tras «rgyal «po 
chen + po«ka+ni-ka-«la«sprins «pahi-« 
hphrin® « yig erdzogs «so || 

lj 1gya« gare gyi«mkhan-po-bidyd-+kaerae 
pra «bhi + dan |® «zu chen «gyi +97 lo. 
tsi «ba bande «rin «chen «mchog «gis 
bsgyur |] 4«ca «rya+dpal -risegs + kyis « 
zus «te « gtan «la +phab - pa || 


81. — If I ask for what is not profitable, do you 
in punishment kill me®: bug if my 
request is wholly profitable, act accord- 
ing to my request. 

82, — [il shall not have displeased you, again 
and again I would make my request. 
But if my word cause you all the more 
to kill, this command is certainly to be 
issued. 


83. —-If pleasure have been given, he who is 
pleased with a request does not kill ; 8 
if displeasure have been caused, one 
must entertain apprehension.§8 Since 
we cannot look upon the hurtful sun, act, 
O moon of kings, like the moon. 


84. — O king, do you accept even from an enemy 
what is well said, like the honey from 
the thorn bush: like the poison stream 
from the mountain of gold, you should 
reject the evil words of a congenial 
person. 


85. — Is it not enough if this Sri, having been 
won by the union of noble deeds,% and 
cleansed from the hurt of others, should 
be made rich with the ornaments of 
virtue, and she through attachment to 
a hundred good acts, though unreliable 
in her fickle heart, be for a long while 
devotedly attached to you ? 


End of the Epistle to the great king 
Kanika, composed by the acarya 
Matriceta: Indian teacher Vidyakara- 
prabha : Zu-chen translator Bande 
Rin«chenemchog (Paramaratna ?): 
edited at the request of the acarya 
Dpal-rtsegs (? Srikita). 


ore nae an i psi SPs its ri ti ps Ess ns 


79 kum 38. 8 Or —with the reading }um — ‘I must apprehend punishment.’ 1 ba83, 8 bas bgyid 38. 


83 slar erjes 83, slan 94? hgums is for hgum, as also in v. 82. 8. ma 88. 8 7a 88. % bzod 33. 
aT P $8 p ® cher 38. 90 1a2 38. % dan 33. 
22 gnod 93. 8 rings, 33. % Or ‘if this Sri... ... anion of doing good to worthy men’? 


5 ma 38. % sprin 88. * Omitted by 33. 
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——— ooo eee: 
SOME MORE ROCK-CARVINGS FROM LOWER LADAKH. 
BY THE REV, A, H. FRANCKE. 


Ix continuation of my article on Rock-Carvings from Lower Ladakh, ante, Vol. XXXL. p. 398 Z., 
I now give some further illustrations. The value of these carvings for the purposes of research is 
that the majority of them are directly explainable, and hence they present a sound basis on which 
to make enquiries into similar primitive carvings and pictures elsewhere. The obviously recent date ot 
some of them also goes to show that the makers of such pictures are not necessarily very low in the 
ceale of civilisation or without culture in other directions of mental development, 


Plate V., Fig. 1. 

Stie. — A rock half-way between Hsu and Tsagri. 

Scene. ~ A fight between men armed with guns against men armed with bows and swords, 
Cavalry on both sides. Between Kashmiri troops and local tribesmen? One of the tribesmen with 
a sword (d) is killed. The horseman (¢) has no reins, but a whip. The large round circles near the 
heads of the men are explained to be shields, From that of the horseman (c) one might assume that 
he is a Panjabi: so that it is possible that some fight with the troops of Maharaja Gulab Singh or one 
of his successors is meant. The ibex (4) is probably either older or later than the battle-scene. 

Plate V., Fig. 2. 

Site. — Half-way between Esu and Khalatse, 

Scene. — Hunting scene by the stream (a), and the horned tha-tho (6), which are hali-way between 
Esu and Khalatse. A man with a gun (c) accompanied by another with a bow (d). 


Plate VI., Fig. 3. 
Stte. — In Khalatse Fort. 
Scene. — A yak! cow (a) charging a snow-leopard (c) ; with the latter figure compare Fig. 5 (a). 
A musk deer (8). 
Plate VI., Fig. 4. 
Site, — Stone half-way between Hsu and Khalatse, 
Figures. —- A wild yak (a). A wild goat (4). 
Plate VI., Fig. 5. 
Sites. ~ Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse: for a,b,c. Stone near Khalatse Fort for d. 
Figures,—A. snow-leopard leaping (a). <A wild goat (0). A magic square (¢c). Sun 
symbol (7), or sun and moon as creators of the Hight Directions (?), or wheel of the law (?) (¢). 


Plate VII., Fig. 6. 


Site, — Lower end of the Namchag Valley near Khalatse. The lioness with the locks (vide ante, 
Vol. XXXI. p, 400). 

Plate VITI., Fig. 7. 

Site. — Stone near Khalatse Fort. 

Scene. —- Horseman foreshortened from the front. It is more likely that the figures represent 
men riding on the shoulders of others. This sport is exercised at the occasion of the sowing-festival, 
for instance, at Garkunu, ; 

Plate VII., Fig. 8. | 

Site. — Rock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, left bank of the Indus. 

Scene. — Wild goat. Inscription in ancient Tibetan character. Romanized: staggt lola 
stong [d|pon rgyalba yeshes. Translation: [was erected] in the tiger-year by ‘‘colonel” (chief of 





see Ses wo a as ie le ae eee 
1 The yak is to the Tibetan what the cow is to the Hindu. Perfect women are compared to yak cows, and 
the Heavenly Queen enters their bodies frequently. 
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ee 
one thousand) rGyalba Yeshes. Seems to refer to a stipa, which has disappeared entirely. The 
residence of this ‘‘colonel” was probably the now ruined castle. 


Plate VII., Fig. 9. 
Size. — Rock near Da. 


Scene. — Dance in honour of the gods (laa): fourteen dancers, one leader. 


Plate VIII., Fig. 10. 

Szée. — Rock near Domkhar. 

Scene. — A cross-shaped stzpa. Does this figure show the influence of Nestorian art on the 
Buddhist art of Ladakh? Tibetan inscription: phaggi lola. Translation: [erected] in the pig-year, 
There are additional characters too much injured to be legible. 


Plate VIITI., Fig. 11. 


Site. — Stone near ruins of a stipa, Khalatse Fort. 


Scene. — Inscription in ancient Tibetan character. Romanized: . . . gis bzhengssu ysol 
Translation: erected by (name destroyed) as an offering. This inscription seems to 
refer to the sfdp@ in ruins. 
Plate VIIL., Fig. 12. 

Site. — Stone near Hibti. 

Scene. — Stipa of the form of stove for burning the dead. Tibetan inscription: Khyii. 
Translation: . . . ofthedog . . . . #4, was erected in the dog-year. This inscription 
was never completed. 

Plate VIII., Fig. 18. 


Stte. — Rock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, left bank of the Indus. 


Scene. — Ancient stépa with flags. Ancient Tibetan inscription. Romanized: sangto 
chakonggis mon rkuspa dig sbyed. Translation: [was erected] by Sangto Chakong. The mon 
(a low-caste man), the thief of sinful behaviour (sbyod is a mistake; spyod was meant), The erector 
of the séipa probably only wrote his name in the instrumental case; another person, his enemy, may 
have added the second part of the inscription. 


I take this opportunity to add two plates of reproductions of photographs of rock carvings taken 
by the Rev. G. Hettasch in the neighbourhood of Khalatse Fort. They will show the reader the 


scenery amidst which the carved stones are situated and the actual appearance of the carvings on 
the stones. 


Collotype Plate I., Fig. 1, represents stdpas of various forms, Fig. 2is shown by hand in 
Plate I, Fig. 1, ane, facing Vol. XX XT. p, 401, and is explained on that page, 


OCollotype Plate IL, Fig. 1, shows the unexplained inscription given in Plate IIL., Fig. 1, facing 
Vol. XXX. p. 401. Fig. 2 shows the lioness with locks, given already in Vol. XXXI. p. 401, 
Plate IT., Fig. 2, and in another form in Plate VIL, Fig. 6, of this article. 


Paleographical Notes. 

The Ladakhi records regarding the erection of stipas fall into three groups. Those of the first 
group only show a representation of the erected stipe, without an inscription; compare, ante, 
Plate I., No. 5, These sii ipas Were probably erected by illiterate people. The records belonging to 
the second and third group consist of a picture of the stipa (unless the stiipa itself was close by) 
and an inscription, giving the name of the erector and the date of erection, This date is, however, 
so imperfectly given that it could be useful only during the life-time of the builder. As the second 
group of records I consider those which are written in ancient doy med (headless) characters ; they 
are probably the oldest of all. Compare Plate VII., No. 8, Plate VITI., Nos. 11,13. As the third 


group I consider those which are written in modern dbu can (headed) characters, Of this group 
Specimens have not been published, 
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Rock Carvings near Khalatse Fort. 
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Rock Carvings near Khalatse Fort. 
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a nec 
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At the present day we find two types of writing in general use in Ladakh : dbu med 
(headless) and dbu can (headed), The ‘head’ of the character is the remnant of the line 
below which the letters used to be written in India. Thus in India we meet with three kinds of 
writing: (1) Headless characters; for instance, in the ancient Brahma Alphabet. (2) Complete 
line with characters fastened to it ; for instance, in several current scripts of North India, (3) Headed 
character, ¢.é, remnants of the line on the top of the character; for instance, in the modern 


Devanagari Alphabet. It is remarkable that in Tibet the second type of writing (that with a com- 
plete line) is entirely unknown. 


The Tibetan dbu can (headed) characters are the holy characters; they are used for 
religious purposes only. The Lamas do not allow profane subjects (the Kesar Saga among them) to 


be written in headed characters, The dbu med (headless) alphabet is the alphabet of the 
Tibetan merchant, 


Now I wish to draw attention to the fact that the most ancient records of stépas in Ladakh 
are not written in the holy character, but in an ancient form of the ‘headless’ type of writing. 
This fact makes it almost certain that in Ladakh the Buddhist priest was preceded by the Tibetan 
merchant, If the ‘headed’ alphabet had been known at the time of the erection of the ancient stiipas, 
it would certainly have been used, as it is used almost exclusively for such purposes now-a-days in 
consequence of its meritorious powers. 


But I go a step further. Although it cannot yet be proved for certain, it is not quite improb- 
able that the whole of Tibet was in possession of a ‘headless’ alphabet before the introduction of 
Buddhism, and that Thonmisambhota, the renowned so-called inventor of the Tibetan Alphabet, 
did no more than furnish the alphabet of the Tibetan merchant with ‘heads’? and adapt it for the 
writing of Sanskrit names. 


My reasons are the following: (1) If no alphabet was in existence in Tibet at the time of 
Thonmisambhota, why did he not derive the Tibetan linguals {t, th, d, n) from their Indian 
prototypes, instead of forming them by reversing the ordinary Tibetan t, th, d,n? (2) Can we expect 
the Tibetan merchants to have been ingenious enough to distinguish between what is essential in 
a letter and what is not, and to see, for instance, that in the Tibetan 4 the uppermost part is not the 
‘head.’ only, but an essential part of the character, whilst in a d and ¢ it is not? (3) The Tibetan 
alphabet is most closely related to Indian alphabets of the Himalayan frontier district. In very 
ancient times Tibet was perhaps not so exclusive as she is now-a-days. Why should she not have 
accepted from her neighbours what is of practical value? (4) The alphabet of the Lepchas is a dv 
med (headless) alphabet of a type which is most closely related to the Tibetan déu med. If this 
Lepcha Alphabet was also derived from a ‘headed’ alphabet, why did the latter not survive P 


The Alphabet of the ancient inscriptions from Lower Ladakh. 
k kh g ng co ch j] ny t th d n p ph b m 
NBA eRe ee Lae U QO SD 
is ths dz w zh 2 ’a@ y xr 1 sh 8 fb a 
VV EAAYNNA NW BAHAN 
Compound letters. 
st rgy br khy rk sd sby 


he QGvAt 4 
Vowels. | 
gi ‘i ku su she rgye to lo 


KRaza90HXa GHW 


(la Ren 
2 Rerhapa as a sign of holiness. In his time holy and profane alphabets may have been distinguished in India. 
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ASOKA NOTES. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Rztp.). 
I.—Mahéndra, brother of Abéka. 


The Indian tradition which represents Mahéndra, the missionary to Ceylon, as the 
brother of the emperor AsékKa, and not as his illegitimate son, whichis the Ceylonese 
version, appears to methe more probable. Nobody knows the origin of the tradition 
embodied in the Pali books, of which the oldest, the Dipavaiisa, dates probably from the 
fourth century A.D. The question of the credibility of the Ceylonese chronicles gene- 
rally has been well treated by Mr. Foulkes in articles in this Journal, which have not received 
as much attention as they deserve, with the result that the chronicles must be accorded much 
less weight than it has been the custom to assign to them.! My studies led me independently 
to the same conclusion. 


The tradition that Mahéndra was Aséka’s brother was learned by the Chinese pilgrims 
at Pataliputra, and it is more probable that the truth was preserved at Asgéka’s capital than in 
Ceylon. F&-hien’s date is nearly the same as that of the Dipavaiisa. His statement that 
“King Agéka had a younger brother who had attained to be an Arhat, and resided on 
Gridhra-kita hill, finding his delight in solitude and quiet” (Ch. XXVIL., Legge) reads like 
genuine history. It is true that he adds a miraculous explanation of the construction of the 
stone-cell occupied by the saint, but that cannot be regarded as discrediting the tradition of 
Aséka’s saintly brother. Every structure in which exceptionally large stones are employed is 
invariably ascribed to supernatural agency. 


The name of the emperor’s brother, Mahéndra, is supplied by Hiuen Tsiang (Beal, IL, 
246), who credits him with the conversion of Ceylon. In an earlier passage (II., 91) the 
pilgrim relates the legend of the stone-cell at Pataliputra, and in a third passage (II, 231) he 
states that the ancient monastery in the Malakiita country in the south of India? had been 
“ built by Mahéndra, the younger brother of Asdka-raja.” It is clear therefore that both the 
Chinese pilgrims, who obtained their information both in Northern and Southern India, knew 
Mahéndra only as the younger brother of Asdka. Neither of them had heard the Ceylonese 
story that Mahéndra and his sister Sanghamitraé were Agdka’s illegitimate children by a Setthi 
lady of Vedisagiri (or Chetiyagiri, according to Turnour’s version), The name Sanghamiitra, 
‘friend of the Order,’ has a made-up look, and I regard the whole legend of Sanghamitra’s 
mission to ordain nuns in Ceylon as unhistorical. 


Huien Tsiang’s statement that a monastery in Southern India was built by Mahéndra, 
the emperor’s younger brother, is, I believe, true, The missionary probably passed from 
Southern India to Ceylon. 


The history of Tibet offers a parallel to the case of Mahéndra, 


King Ral-pa-chan, who was assassinated in A. D. 838, on account of his strictness in 
enforcing the clerical laws, was an ardent Buddhist, and “‘is said to have done much toward 
giving the priesthood a regular organization and hierarchy.” His elder brother entered the 
priesthood, became a famons teacher, and wrote several édstras.2 Save that Mahéndra was 
Astka’s younger brother, the Tibetan case is a sufficiently close parallel, and offers an 
authentic instance of a sovereign’s brother turning monk, and so far confirms the Indian 
version of Mahéndra’s mission. ; 
a es 

* __zhe Vicissitudes of the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon,’ ante, Vol. XVIL. (1888), p. 100; Buddhaghosa, 
cara (1890), p. 105, 


oo seems fo have included the whole of Southern India beyond the Kaveri (Hultzsch, ante, Vol. XVILL 
Pp. sy ; . 
5 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 225. 
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II, — The Dharma mahématras, or Censors of the Law of Piety. 


Since the publication of my book I have come across two examples from modern 
India of the maintenance of officials charged with duties similar to those of Asdka’s 
Censors, 


Minayeff (Recherches, p. 279) quotes the Calewtta Review for 1851, Vol. XV., p. xxv, as 
authority for the statement that ‘“‘hereditary Brahmin officers called Dharmédhikari are 
still to be found throughout the Deccan, in Kandesh, and even in some parts of the 
Concan . . . Their jurisdiction merely comprises breaches of rules of caste, for which 
they levy fines, or order penance, or even proceed to excommunication.” 


The second example, from Kasmir, is very closely parallel to Asdka’s institution. In 1876, 
when a strictly Hindu government was in full possession of power, “the performance of the 
préyaschattas, or penalties for breaches of the commandments of the Smriti, is,’ according to 
Bihler, “looked after by the Government. The Maharaja himself, who is a sincere and 
zealous adherent of the faith of his forefathers, sees that Brahminical offenders expiate their 
sins in the manner provided by the Sistras. The exact nature and amount of the penances 
is settled by five Dharmaédhikaris, who belong to the most yespected families among the 
Sanskrit-learning Pandits. The office is hereditary in these families.”’4 


These statements help us to understand and realize the working of Asika’s institutions 
designed for the regulation of pablic morals. 


TII.—As6ka’s Father-Confessor, 


According to the Ceylonese chronicles, followed by most writers on Buddhism, the 
religious guide of the emperor Agdka was Tissa (Tishya) Moggaliputra (Mandgalyiputra), 

According to the Indian tradition he was Upagupta, ¢.e, Gupta the Less, son of Gupta. 
a perfumer. Both statements cannot be correct. In my book I have drawn attention to the 
similarities between the stories told by the Ceylonese about Tissa, and those related by the 
Indian (including Tibetan) writers about Upagupta, but I could not examine the matter fully 
ina small popular work, Lt.-Colonel Waddell has proved conclusively, as I think, that 
the Tissa of the Ceylonese is the Upagupta of Indian tradition.’ The parallel passages from 
the Asdkdvarddna and the Mahkdvainga which he has laboriously copied and set out side by side 
permit of no doubt that the two personages are really one. 


He suggests that the name of the saint in the Ceylonese tale may be ‘merely 
a title of Upagupta, and formed possibly by fusing the names of the two chief disciples 
of the Buddhe, Maudgalyt-putra, and Upatisya (or Cariputra), to bring him, as the great 
patron saint of Ceylon, as near as possible to Cakya Muni himself.” 


This suggestion seems plausible. 


With reference to the story of Mahéndra I have shown that when the Indian and Ceylonese 
traditions conflict, the presumption is all in favour of the version which was current at the 
site of Agéka’s capital. The same argument applies to this case. The presumption is that 
Upagupta was the real name of Aséka’s father-confessor, and that the Ceylonese designa- 
tion for him was made up for some reason such as that suggested by Lt.-Col. Waddell. The 
only fact which seems to stand in the way of accepting the suggested explanation is the oecur- 
rence among the inscriptions on the Sanchi relic caskets of the mention of an nnnamed saint, 
the son of Moggali. The alphabetical characters suggest that if this person was not contem- 
porary with Agéka, his relics, at least, were deposited in or about Asdka’s time. Moreover, the 
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i 
4 Buhler, Report of a Tour, ete., in J. Bo, Br, R. 4. 8. (1876), Vol. XII., Extra No., p. 21. 
5“ Tpacupta, the Fourth Buddhist Patriarch, and High Priest of Agoka” (J. 4.-8. B. Part I., 1897, p. 76) 3 


Proc, A, 8. B., June, 1899, p. 70. 
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stipa which contained the relics of the unnamed son of Moggali also enshrined those of Kassapa 
(Kasyapa) and Majjhima (Madhyama), who were certainly among Asdka’s missionaries, 
There can therefore be little doubt that the son of Moggali, whose relics were placed in the 
stipa, was a contemporary of the missionaries, Probably he was one oftheir company. There 
is no adequate reason for identifying him with the Tissa of the Mahavathéa, and I do not 
admit that the Safichi evidence gives ground for accepting the Ceylonese statement that 
Aééka’s confessor was Tissa, the son of Moggali, in preference to the better authenticated 
statement that he was Upagupta, the son of Gupta. 


Although no distinct epigraphic evidence of Upagupta’s real existence has yet been 
discovered, the fact that the words on the Rummindéi pillar, Aida bhagavaih jdtett, ‘ Here the 
Venerable One was born,’ are identical with those ascribed by tradition to Upagupta as used at 
the same post, may be regarded as some epigraphic evidence in favour of theassumption that the 
legend in the Agdkavardina has a historical basis. The words on the pillar, it will be observed, 
are in the form of a quotation, ending with the particle 22, 


A great Buddhist saint named Upaguptea certainly existed, A monastery at Mathuri 
and sundry edifices in Sindh were associated with his name. (Beal, I. 182; II, 273.) 


Hiuen Tsiang clearly believed that the Upagupta who instructed Aséka was the famous 
saint associated with the traditions of Mathura and Sindh, and, the real existence of the saint 
Upagupta being admitted, we, too, are justified in believing that he was Agdka’s teacher. 

If, then, there is sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the father-confessor 
of Asoka was Upagupta, the son of Gupta, he cannot possibly have been Tissa, the son of 
Moggali, and one more is added to the pile of facts showing the untrustworthiness of the 
Ceylon chronicles for the A8éka period and the early history of Buddhism. There is no 
independent evidence of the existence of Tissa, the son of Moggali. 

L observe that Lt.-Col. Waddell, like me, gives less credit to ‘* the relatively vague and less 
trustworthy Ceylonese traditions” than to those current in Northern India and Tibet. Aly 
attitude towards the Ceylonese chroniclers has been criticized, but the more I examine their 
account of the early development of Buddhism, the more convinced I am of its untrust- 


worthiness. The Ceylonese narrative seems to me to bear marks of deliberate invention, and 
not to be merely the result of unconscious mythological imagination. 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XYVIItuo CENTURY MS, 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 
(Continued from p. 34,) 
CALICO, 
Fol. 8. provideinge great quantities of Muzlinge Callicoes &e. 
Fol. 27. as bailes of Callicoes or Silkes, 


Fol. 31. Very Considerable quantities of these followinge Commodities are here [Petti- 


polee] wrought and Sold to fforaign Merchants viz! . « Painted Callicos of divers 
Sorts. 


Fol. 87. Metchlipatam. Affordeth many very good and fine Commodities, vizt all Sorts 
of fine Callicoes plaine and coloured. 


Fol. 40. Strained through a piece of Calicoe or what else yt is fine. 


Fol, 49, This part of y? Countrey [Narsapore] affordeth plenty of divers Sorts of 
Callicoes, 
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Fol, 51. This Kingdome [Golcondah] amongst yf many Merchandizes it affordeth as all 
sorts of Callicoes. 


Fol. 56. [On the Gingalee Coast] great Store of Calicos are made here Especially beteelis 
(web wee call Muzlin). . 


Fol. 59. [Haraspoore] here are considerable quantities of Callicoes made and Sold to 
y? English and Dutch, but are first brought over land to them to their ffactories in Ballasore 
in y® bay of Bengala, 


Fol. 61. This Kingdome [Bengala] most plentifully doth abound with 
Callicoes of Sundry Sorts. 


Fol. 74. there are many [Bazars] where onely Cotton course Callicoes provisions &c: 
are to be Sold. 
Fel. 77, in Exchange for . . . Callicos. 


Fol. 181. all y® traffick wee have here iJanselone] is to trucke Callicoes blew and 
whito . . . . for tinne. 


Fol. 134. Two of y®? Grandees of his Councill must alsoe be Piscashed w'? 6 pieces of 
fine Callicoes . . . . The most Proper and beneficiall Commodities wet are for this place 
[Janselone}: be blew Callicoes Viz} Longecloth . . . . but 20 bailes of Chint and Calli- 
coes is Hnough for § a yeare for the whole countrey. 


Fol. 157, The Chiefe Commodities brought hither [Achin] from Suratt: are Some Sorts 
of Callicoes viz! Baftos. 

Fol, 162, And there wee pay for y? Chopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Muzlinge. 

Fol, 167, The present of fine Callicoes Cloth of Gold or what else is carried up in great 
State, Vpon Golden Vessels. 


See Yule, s. v. Calico, [The above quotations are valuable as showing that in “ calico ”’ 
were included muslin, longcloth and chiniz: in fact, it was a generic term for cotten cloth. 


See ante, Vol. XXVIIT. p. 196. ] 
CAMPHOR. 


Fol, 158. ffrom y? West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent Benjamin, 
Camphir. 
See Yule, s.v. Camphor. 
CAN DAREEN, 


Fol, 51. a rough Diamond that weyeth above 70 or 72 Conderines y? Exact weight of 
one Royal of 8 it must be for y? King’s owne Vs°. 


See Yule, s. », Candareen. [This quotation is useful for the history of the word. Vide 
ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 315 f.; Vol. XXVIT. pp. 33 ff, 91 £.] 


QCAN DY. 
Fol, 53, The Vsuall Weights of this Coast [Choromandel] are y$ Candil . . 
A Candil Cont: 500 pound wi Avordupois Or twenty Maunds. 
See Yule, s.». Candy, [See ante, Vol, XXVI. p. 245.] 
CARERA. 
Fol, 24, in my journey Anno Dom: 1672 from ffort S’t Georg’s toward Metchlipatam 
overland, I happened to stopp at a towne called Careero, 


Not in Yule, [For this interesting name, see ante; Vol, XXX. p, 349. It represents 
Karéda on the Madras Coast. ] 
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CASH. 
Fol. 58, ffort St Georg’s . . . Cash made of Coppar 80 make one fanam or ODI 00s 
038d . . . Pullicatt . . . 24 Coppar Cash make one fanam or 00 00 O41 
Metchlipatam . . . . Coppar Cash Value each 00 00 O1. 


See Yule, s.v. Cash. [The quotation is useful for the history of the word. See ante, Vol, 
SA VII. p. 91. 
aaa ae CASTE. 
Fol. 7. alsoe they are Strictly forbidden to Eat or drinke Or dwell vader y? same roofe 
wth any Save of theire Owne Cast. 


Ful. 8. if they very cireumspectly looke not to Every particular of their laws, they may 

come to be accompted y$ vilest of men, and loose their religion w*h they call Cast . . . 

neither will he be admitted to Eat or drinke wt any of them if soe they all loose theire 

Cast that doo accompanie him in any Such actions . . . . . untill he hath regainea 
his cast. 


Fol. 18. wi! a great number of men of his owne Cast . . . . . . . Some to See 
fashions and Some to regaine theire Cast, 

Fol, 18. There is another Sort of these Idolaters, who are accompted to be of a higher 
Cast (then y§ Gentues be) these are called Banjans. 

Fol. 19. Neither of these Gasts drinke any manner of Liquor. 

Fol, 27. there are another Sort of inhabitants about this [Choromandel] Coast that are 
y? Offscum of all y® rest they are called Parjars they are of noe Cast whatever, 

Fol. 41, Resbutes are of another Cast. 


Fol. 43." They [Gualas, bearers] are of a Cast by themselvs, worshipinge Stocks and 
Stones, and differ in many respects from y® rest of y? Idolaters, and live amongst themselves, 


Fol. 57. The Merchants as alsoe most tradesmen are of the Gentue Cast. 


Fol, 85. of all Jdolaters in India y® Orixas are most jgnorant and are held by y® rest to be 
of a lower Cast then they in soe much that y? Others namely y? Gentues and Banjans will 


scarsely line neare any of them, soe that they are as it were Seperated from any towns ov 
Pagods of Note. 


Fol. 98. [Ganges water and mud] sent as pisents to y? great Merchants of y? Banjan 
Cast (in this Kingdome [Bengala] ). ; 


See Yule, s. ». Caste. [The above quotations exhibit the whole idea of “caste” as 
understood in the 17th century.] 
CATAMARAN, 


Fol. 27. When any great Ordinance, Anchors, butts of water or y? like ponderous. ladeinge 
is carried off or on, they Seize 4: 5: or 6 large pieces of boyant timber togeather and this 
they call a Cattamaran ; Vpon wh-they can lade 3 or’4 tunns weight, when they goe on 
fishinge, they are ready with very Small Ones of y® like kind that will earry but 4: 3.: 2: or 


a man onely, and upon these Sad things they will boldly adventure [out] of Sight of y? 
hore. : 


Fol. 28. their Massoolas and largest Sort of Cattamarans are built in this followinge 
orme, 
See Yule, s. 7. Catamaran. [See anze, Vol. XXX. p- 350.3 

: CAWNE. 


Fol. 94, 16 Pone make 1 Cawne or 1280: Cowries, 2Cawne & 4 make 1 rupee or 3200: 


Wowries, ~~ ~~ - : 


Not in Yule.” [The word is kdhan. | 
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CEYLON, 
Fol. 38. The Kinge of Goleondah hath Severall Ships y? trade yearely to 


Ceylone. 
Fol. 77, annually trade to Sea, Some to Ceylone . .. . The Klephants of Ceylona 


are best Esteemed of here . . . . They are bought from y: Dutch (who have in a 
manner fortified y? Island Ceylone quite round). 





Fol. 79. Hee found 5 Saile of Bengala Ships in y® roade newly arrived from Ceylone, 


See Yule, s. v. Ceylon. [The quotations are useful for spelling. | 


CHANK, 
Fol, 91. many of them have y? Shackles on theire arms made of Chanke, a great Shell 
grought from Tutacree . . . . . the Shell isas bigge or bigger then a man’s fist hollow and 


are Sawed into rings & soe worne by y? people of Orixa and Bengala: Some weare them white 
(theire Naturall colour) and Others will have them painted redd, but both are Esteemed 
highly as a rich Ornament. 

See Yule, s. v, Chank. [This is a valuable quotation for description. ] 

CHEROOT. 

Fol. 46. The poore Sort of Inhabitants vizt y¢ Gentues Mallabars &c: Smoke theire 
tobacco After a Very meane, but I Indge Original manner, Onely y? leafe rowled up, and light 
one end, holdinge y? Other betweene their lips, and Smoke untill it is soe farre Consumed as 
to warme theire lips, and then heave y? Hnd away, this is called a bunko, and by y? Portugals 
a Cheroota. 

See Yule, sv. Cheroot. [This is the earliest known quotation for this word.] 

CHICACOLE. 

Fol. 56. [Coast of Gingalee] Of wh Chicacol is y? most famous for large and Stately 
buildings. 

Not in Yule. 


CHIM CHAM, 
Fol, 70. a great Banjan Merchant called Chim Cham: great broker to y® English East 
India Company . . . . Enquired who that was goinge by with Such a traine It was 


answered Chim Cham y? Banjan Merchant . . . Chim Cham Seemed Melancholy 
» « « « +» Nay Chim Cham: Said y? Nabob: Iam now well satisfied as to y® report I 
heard of y?. s 

Not in Yule. [A famous merchant of the 17th century dealing with Europeans and 
constantly mentioned in their letters and despatches, The name of the firm was probably 


Khém Chand Chintéman.] 
CHINTZ. 


Fol. 37. Metchlipatam, Affordeth many very good and fine Commodities, vizt. . ... 


divers Sorts of Chint curiously flowred, which doth much represent flowred Sattin, of Gatos 
linely Colours. 


Fol. 184, Two of y? Grandees of his Councill must alsoe be Piscashed w‘? 6 pieces of 
fine Callicoes or Chint each of them . . . ffine and course Chint of very Small fiowrs 
. but 20 bailes of Chint and Callicoes is Enough for § a yeare for the whole 

countrey. 


Fol. 158. are brought hither [Achin] . . . . fine Chint of Metchlipatam. 
See Yule, s. 2. Chintz, [N. and Z. p. 17, for 22nd April, 1680, has ‘“‘ Chints.’”’] 
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Fol, 141. buildinge houses . . . » wh were noe Sooner built but were given to one 
Chulijar or Other y? Radjas favourites. 


Fol. 141. and in theire Stead he placed Chulyars . .. -» whereupon y?® Malayars 
and Syamers rose Vp in arms - . . and killed . . . ~ all y? Moors and Chulyars 
: . . Ijudge they killed in this insurrection 70 or 75 Moors and Chulyars, 


Fol, 142. The Chulyars are a People y? range into all Kingdoms and Countreys in Asia: 
and are a Subtle and Roguish people, of y? Mahometan Sect, but not very great Observers of 
many of his laws, theire Natine land is Vpon yt Southermost parts of y? Choromandell Coast, 
Vizt Porto Novo: Pullicherrie: Negapatam: d&e. 


Fol. 144. Sold the goods to Sarajah Cawn: a Chulyar & chiefe Shabandar of Quedah : 
(and rogue Enough too) - . + + « : but got very little or noe Satisfaction, beinge 
outwitted by this Cunninge Chulyar. 


See Yule, s. v. Choolia, [The above quotations are remarkable for the period and valuable 
for the history of the name and for the accuracy of the description of this class of adventurous 
Muhammadans from the East Coast of Madras. | 


OHOP. 


Fol. 54. he [the Governour] is Very ready to giue his Chopp w is Signet by Vertue of 
weh he goeth very Safely to y? next Goverment and there tendered wt his Chopp and soe 
forward; it isa Seale put upon his wrist in black wh giues a durable impression not at 
once Easily washed off. 


Fol, 93, y® water and Mudde of y? Ganges Sent from them [the Brachmans | w'? theire 
Choppe or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred . . . . Sealed w'? y? great Brachmans 
Choppe (Otherwise of noe Esteeme), 


Fol. 161. She [the Queen of Achin] Sendeth downe to them her Chopp (i. e,) her broad 
Seale; and then it is granted according to theire request, if y? Chopp cometh not downe to 
them they must desist from y® businesse in hand, and mind Somethinge else. The Chopp is 
made of Silver 8 or 10 inches longe & like to a Mace w° openeth on y® topp where y? Signet 
is Enclosed. Before any fforaigner can land in this Port he must receiue this Chopp, and then 
hath he freedome to buy and Sell and land his goods at pleasure, the like must be done when 
he is almost ready to depart y°® Countrey, by y® Master or Commander onely e’lse it is taken 


as a most grosse Affront . . . . . . . + « and y? Choppe is made ready about 
9 or 10 y® next morninge. 


Fol. 162, And there wee pay for y® Chopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Muzlinge or 
4, tailes in moneys viz? four pounds Sterlinge. 


Fol. 168 . . . . . . noe Other duties are payable by any of y? English Nation 
Except y® Chopp in and out, 


Fol. 164, to informe y® Officers there that wee are ready and want onely yt Queen’s 
Chopp. 


Fol, 166. onely once more he must goe to y? Custome house and there take y? Chopp for 
his departure. 


See Yule, s. 2. Chop. 
[W. and E, p. 20, May 20th, 1680: “All goods (except planks and such bulky things of 


small yallue) going & comeing by sea must pass through the sea gate & there he searcht, 
examined and custémed and being chopt with Red Inke P may pass out or in without 
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further question from any person.” P. 28, 8rd June, 1680: “ Measure or canse to be measured 
with such lawful] measures as shall have the Company’s chop upon them all.” 


CHOULTRY. 


Fol. 74. one of y® finest Chowlteries or free lodgeinge houses for all travellers that is 
contained in this Kingdome [Bengala ]. 


See Yule, s.v. Choultry. [N. and £, has frequent references to the word in its sense of 
Court-house; see pp. 10, 2], 23 and 39, all for 1680. Carrying this essentially Madrasi word to 
Bengal in the text is curious. | 


CHUNAM. 


Fol. 163. then [cut] one betelee leafe ortwo . . . . . . andSpreadalittle qualified 
lime thereon w°} by them is called Chenam. 


See Yule, s. 2, Chunam. 
COBANG. 


Fol. 152. y? Coyne [of Queda] is good gold and in Small pieces & are called Copans, 
8 of which Value one Royall of 8 or 4s: 6d: English. 4 Copans is one mace . 
Small Coppar moneys tinned over called Tarra: 96 of wet make one Copan. 


Not in Yule. [See ante, Vol. XXVII. p, 223; Vol. XXXI. p. 51 ff.] 
COCHIN-CHINA. 

Fol. 101. Great quantities of Muske brought from Cochin-China and China it selfe. 

See Yule, s. 2. Cochin-China. The spelling in the text is remarkable for the period. 
COCKS ISLAND. 


Fol. 91. The Riuer of Ganges is of large & wonderfull Extent: Once I went through a 
Small rivolet of it called Vobra: w'Pin y$ Jsle of Cocks. 


Fol. 95. neare y® mouth of y? Ganges, vpon my returne of a Voyadge to y? Maldive 
I lost 3 men by theire Salvagenesse. I sent them On Shore upon Cocks Island to cut wood 
wellarmed . . . . 3 were torne in pieces by y? Tygers viz! two Moors and one Portuguees. 


Not in Yule. [An island at the entrance of the Hugli River which has now absorbed into 
Saugor Island. See Yule, Hedyes’ Diary, Vol. LIL. p. 207.] 


COCONUT. 
Fol. 29. y® Groves consistinge of . . . . Coco nut trees. 


Fol. 69, [Cuttack] adorned with . . . . delicate Groves of . . . Coconutt 
trees all very much adorneinge. 


Fol. 184£. doth often Send us henns ducks coconuts . . . . all the fruite this 
countrey [Janselone] affordeth is Coconutt. 


See Yule, s. ». Coco. 


COFFEE. 
Fol. 45. drinke much Coffee. 
See Yule, s. v. Coffee, 
COIR. 


Fol, 27, the boats they doe lade and Vulade Ships or Vessels with . - + ++ - Sowed 
togeather wth Cayre. , 


Fol, 48. y® falls of 15 or 16 inch Coyre Cable. 
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Fol. 49. The Cables, Strapps &e: are made of Cayre, vizt y? Rhine of Coco nnis very 
fine Spun, y? best Sort of wk is brought from the MaldivalIsles . . . . y° Cayre of ye 
Maldiva grows Vpon a very brackish Soyle. 


Fol. 77, y® rest 6 or 7 yearly goe to y® 12000 Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries 
and Cayre. 


See Yule, s.z. Coir. [It is used in the text in the sense of rope made from coconut husk. 
See ante, Vol. XXX. p, 399.) 


COLOMBO. 
Fol. 77, They are bought [in Ceylone] from y? Dutch . . . in Gala or Colomba. 
See Yule, s. v7, Colombo. [The transition spelling in the text is valuable. 

COMBOY. 


Fol, 184, Cambayas of 8 Covets Jonge Checkered wt blew and white wth red Striped 
heads and borders, 


Fol. 158. ffrom Bengala . . . . . Cambayas. 
See Yule, s.2, Comboy. [The quotations are valuable. WN. and E. p. 16, 8th April 1680, 
has “about 20 peeces of Cambayas.’’] 
COMORIN, CAPE. 
Fol. 91. Tutacree (a Dutch flactorie neare y? Cape Comorin). 
See Yule, s. v. Comorin. 
CONGEE. 
Fol. 20. Congye w’? is noe more then fresh Water boyled with a little rice in it. 
Fol. 54, Congy w°! is water boyled very well with Some rice in it, 


See Yule, s.v. Congee: [Water in which rice has been boiled; invalid diet; slops: also a 
substitute for starch in stiffening cloth.] [N. and EB. p, 18, 18th April, 1680: “he washers 
engage to wash, whiten, conjee, beat and well cure according to custom all callicoes and cloth 
at the rates following.” 


CONICOPOLY. 
Fol. 18. theire Secretaries are called Conecopola’s. 


See Yule, 8. v. Conicopoly. In Madras, a clerk, [N.and #. pp. 21 and 27, has Cancoplys, 
and on p. 34 for 21st Sept. 1680 a very valuable quotation: “The Governour accompanyed 
with the Councell . . . . attended by six files of Soldyers . . . . the Cancoplys of 
the Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit of Madrass ground, which was described by the 
Cancoply of the grounds and lyes soe intermixed with others (as is customary in these Coun- 
trys) that ‘tis impossible to be knowne to any others, therefore every village has a Cancoply 
and a Parryar who are imployed in this office which goes from Father to Son for ever.’ | 


CONJAGUAREHE, POINT. 


fol. 59. a very wild Open bay that Extendeth it selfe from Point Conjaguaree to 
Palmeris, 


Not in Yule. [An undefined point near Point Palmyras, probably representing a form 
Kanhayyagarhi or Kaniagarhi. | 


CORINGA. 


Fol. 2, Ib [the Choromandel Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y? South 
Side of y® bay Corango. 
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Fol, 56. Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of y°? bay Corango 
1 ¢ + + + « © « beingea Very Secure Coast to harbour in namely in Corango, 


Yale, s. ». Coringa, has no quotations, 
COROMANDEL, 


Fol, 2. The Extent of the Choromandel coast: This coast begineth at Negapatam 
It Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y? South Side of y® bay Corango. 
which by Computation is in length 400 English miles, 


See Yule, s. v, Coromandel, 
COSSA, 


Fol. 101. ffrom Dacea: The Chiefe Commodities brought are fine Cossag, commonly 
ealled Muzlinge. 


See Yule, s. v. Piece-goods, [The above is a valuable quotation. The word is khdsd, 
a cotton cloth still used in India, softer than longeloth, and closer than muslin: between 
longeloth and muslin. | 


COSSIM. 


Fol, 92. Cossumbazar . . . . whence it receined this name, Cossum signifieinge 
y? husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markett, 


Not in Yule. [This derivation of this once well-known name in Bengal is of course 
fanciful.] 


COSSIMBAZAR, 
Fol. 9. Cossumbazar: A Very famous and pleasant towne. 
See Yule, s, v. Cossimbazar. See ante, Vol. XXVIIL p. 294, 
COTWAL. 


Fol. 90, Every thursday night repaire to y? Governours and Cattwalls j. e. the Justice of 
peace his house, before whom they doe and must dance and Singe. 


See Yule, s. v. Cotwal. [The spelling is remarkable for the period, } 
COUNTRY. 


Fol. 85. y® Abundance of fish caught here for y? Supply of many countrey Cities and 
inland towns. 


See Yule, s.v. Country. It means “Indian” as opposed to “European.” [N, and EF. has, 
p. 38 for 21st November 1680, “safe arrival in the Bay of the English ships, some Country 
ships being cast away.” ] 


COVID. 


Fol. 94. They measure . . . . Callicoes,Siksde . . . .. . by y® Covet we 
con! 18 inches and is called hawt. 


fol. 184. Cambayas of 8 covets longe. 
See Yule, s. 2. Covid. [The covid is a cubit or ell.] 


COWRY. 
Fol. 77. y® rest 6 or 7 goe yearly to y? 12000: Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries. 
Fol. 86. cowries . . . y? currant moneys of this Kingdome [Bengala}] & Orixa: 
and Arackan . . . . Cowries .. - . « are Small Shells brought from y°® Islands 


of Malldiva: a great quantitie passe for one Rupee, not lesse then 3200. 
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Fol. 94. Theire Small moneys called Cowries being Small Shells taken out of ye Sea, 
passe Very currant by tale . . . . + . « Theyseldome rise or fall more then 2 Pone in 
one Rupee and yt onely in Ballasore at y® arrivall of the Ships from Ins: Maldive. 


See Yule, s. v. Cowry. See ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 290 ff.; Vol. XXVIII p. 170#.; Vol. XXLX. 
pp. 38, 41. 


CREASE. 


Fol. 160. Which soe enraged the Old bloody Tyrant that he drew his Creest and 
Stabbed his Son dead. 


Fol. 176, and armed wt? Creest and Lance. 


See Yule, s. ». Crease, the Malay dagger or kris. [The form im the text may be compared 
with the spelling Christ! adopted by the 17th Century translater of La Loubére, though I hare 
unfortunately mislaid the quotation. | 


CUPINE. 


Fol. 182, When wee have a considerable quantitie of these Smal pieces of tinne togeather 
[in Janselone] wee weigh w't Scales or Stylyard 52 pound wi and 4: and melt it in a Steele 
oes for y? Purpose, and runne it into a mold of wood or clay: and: that is an Exact Cupine: 


- + » « » Im any considerable quantitie of goods Sold togeather wee agree for soe 
many Baharre or soe many Cupines. 


Not in Yule. Vide ante, Vol. XXXI, p. 51 ff. 
CUTTACK. 


Fol, 69, The Secound best Citty that is in this Kingdome [Bengala] is called Cattack: 
@ very decent and more comely Citty then Dacca. 


Fol. 71, The Old Nabob of Cattack beinge Sent for to the Court at Dacca. 


Fol, 73, Some few days afterwards the Nabob rode through y® towne of Ballasore in his 


greatest State, mounted upon a Very large Elephant, and thus proceeded towards the Citty 
Cattack, 


See Yule, s, ». Cuttack. 
DACCA, 


Fol, 64. Hee fled to a Small Villadge Seated upon the banks of Ganges and thence’ to 
Dacca y? Metropolitan of this Kingdome [Bengala]. 


Fol. 64, the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars vizt Gallys, well fitted and manned 
w'? Arackaners and ffrangues who came through y® Riuers to Dacca. 


Fol. 65. Hee makes Dacca y? Metropolitan beinge a fairer and Stronger Citty then Radja 
Mehal: the antient Metropolis, 


Fol, 68, The Citty Dacca is a Very large spacious one, but standeth Vpon low marshy 


Swampy ground . . . . haveinge a fine and large Riuer that ranneth close by y® walls 
thereof, 


Hol, 69. The English and Dutch have each of them a ffactorie in the Citty of Dacca. 
Fol. 73. up y? River of Ganges as high as Dacca. 


Fol. 94. rupees, halfe rupees and quarters, a very good Sort of fine Silver moneys, 
Coyned in y? Mint at Dacca. 


Fol. 101. ffrom Dacca: The Chiefe Commodities brought are fine Cossas, commonly 
called Muzlinge, 


See Yule, s. 2. Dacca, 
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DAMMER. 

Fol, 158. from y? W! Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] . . . . Dammar , 
The Dammar of Sumatra is accompted and I know it by Experience to be better then any other 
in India or South Seas, wee make all our pitch and Tarre wtt Dammar and Oyle as followeth. 
One third dammar and 2/3 Oyle, well boyled togeather, make very good tarre, but not Ser- 
viceable for any ropes, by reason of y® Oyle. Again 2/3 Dammar and 1/8 Oyle make a Very 
Excellent Sort of pitch not inferiour to y: best wee vse for our Shippinge in England, And 
indeed wee have noe Other Pitch or tarre in any of y® Hasterne parts of y? Enowae. World. 

See Yule, s.». Dammer. See ante, Vol. XXX. p. 337. 

DECCAN, 
Fol, 62, Hee Sent . . . his third Son Aurenge-Zebe into Decan, 


See Yule, s. 2, Deccan. 
DELHI, 
Fol. 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Delly. 


Fol, 67. hence was a Short answer y? y® treasure was as Safe in Dacca as in his owne 
Exchequer in Agra or Delly. 


See Yule, s.v. Delhi. [It is a pity that Yule did not trace the rise of the h in Delhi, as it 
is not in the vernacular forms, nor in the old 17th century writers. | 
DOBRA BIVER. 
Fol, 91. The Riuer of Ganges is of large & wonderfull Extent: Once I went through a 
Small rivolet of rivolet of it called Dobra: w'tin y® Jsle of Cocks. 
Not in Yule. [It is almost impossible to trace this among the existing deltaic streams on 
the left bank of the Hugli, by Saugor Island,] 
DIVI, POINT. 
Fol. 81. Pettipolee . . . . lyeth to the SWard of Point Due, 
Fol. 51. y® River Kishna . . . + jssueth out Vpon Point Due, y? Entrance of y$ 
Roade of Metchlipatam. 


Not in Yule. [Well known to mariners of old as the Southern point of the Kistna estuary. 
Vide ante, Vol XXX. p. 392, | 
DUBASH. 


Fol, 24, my Dubashee whose name was Narsa asked me if I wold Stay to See a hand- 
some younge Widdow burned. 


Fol. 162, Some of y? Custome-house Officers and commonly y? English Dubashee 
; but in y? interim y? Shabandar & Dubashee .. . . . doth accompanie 
in and discourse most friendly. 


Fol. 164. wee Send to y? Custome house y® English Dubashee to informe y? Officers there 
that wee are ready. 


See Yule, s.v. Dubash. [The quotations are good for the date and the form of the word. 
It meant an interpreter and mercantile broker.] 


[N. and E, p. 20, for 25th May 1680: “bringing letters . . . . that Verona the 
Dubass was dead.” P. 27, for 5th July 1680: “the wages of the Company's Dubasses.” 
P, 43, for 28th Dec. 1680: ‘‘ Resolved to Tasheriff the seven Chief Merchants and the Chief 
Dubass upon New Years Day.”’] 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS, 
BY H. A. ROSE. 
T. 


The Shrine of Balak Rupi, near Sujanpur in 
Kangra. 


My informants are: —(1) Chuhra, Brahman 
Chéla (or disciple), (2) Lalman Brahman, (3) Nim 
Nath Jégi,? (4) Bast Jégi, (5) Darshnun Jégi, and 
(6) Bistkht Jégi, jégés of Balak Rupf. 


One Ganéshé Brahman, a paréhit of the Jaswal 
R4jas, gave up his office and took up his abode in 
Dhar B&lak Ripi, whence he repaired to Har, 
where the temple of Baba Balak Rapi now stands. 
His grandson, Jégi, when he was about 10 or 12 
years old, one day went to his fields with a plough 
on his shoulder. In the jungle he met a young 
gosdim, who asked him if he would serve him. 
Jogi consented, whereupon the gosdéim instructed 
him not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them.? 


Leaving the gosdtn, Jégh went to the fields, 
where other men were working, and on his arrival 
there, began to dance involuntarily saying that 
he did not know where he had left his plough. 
The men rejoined that the plough was on his 
shoulder and asked what was the matter with him. 
Jogi told them the whole story, but when he had 
finished telling it he became mad. Ganéshé, his 
father, thereupon took some cotton-thread, and 
went to a gosdin, by name Kanthar Nath, who 
recited some mantras, blew on the thread, and 
tuld him to put it round the neck of Jéga, who on 
wearing it was partially cured. Kanthar Nath 
then advised Ganésha to take the lad to Baba Lal 
Pari, a good Maha&tmé, who lived in the village of 
Ganyaré Ganjhar, which he did. Lal Part let 
him depart, telling him that he would follow him. 
He also declared that the gosé#, whom the mad 
lad had met, was Babi Balak Rapti, and that he 
had been afflicted because he had betrayed the 
Babé. Ganéshé went his way home, but BabA 
Lal Part reached Har before him. Thereafter 
both Baba Lé] Part and Jogt Kanthar Nath began 
to search for Bib& Balak Ripi. 


At that time, on the site where Balak Rapt’s 
temple now stands, was a temple of Guggd, and 
close to it was a rose-bush. Baba Lal Part told 





Ss Soe wai ae 
i Nim Wath, or lord of the nim tree, The names of 
Jogis will repay investigation. 
+ Cf. the story of Birag Lok, tnfré, 
3 Does this.mean that the cult of Bélak Ripi is, or 


Ganésh&a to cut down the bush and to dig 
beneath it. When he had dug to a depth of 
four or five cubits he discovered a flat-stone 
(pind?) against which the spade, with which 
he was digging, struck (the mark caused by 
the stroke is still visible) and blood began to ooze 
from it till the whole pit was filled with blood. 
After a short time the blood stopped and milk 
began to flow out of it. Next came a stream 
of saffron which was followed by a flame ( 6t) 
of incense (dhtip), and finally by a current of 
water. Bab& Lél Pari said that all these were 
signs of Baba Balak Ripi. He then took the 
idol (pindé) to the Nédgal Nadi in order to bathe 
it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. 
The idol was then taken back to its former place. 


While on the way near Bhéchar Kund (a tank 
near the temple on the roadside) the idol by 
itself moved from the palanquin, in which it was 
being carried, and went into the tank. Bab4 
Lal Part and Kanthar N&th recovered it and 
brought it back to the place where it had first 
appeared, During the night it was revealed to 
Baba Lal Pari in a vision that Guggd’s temple 
should be demolished and its remains cast into 
the Néégal Kund, or Nadi, or used in building a 
temple to Balak Rapt on the same site Accord- 
ingly the idol was stationed on the place pointed 
out.* Baba Lal Pari said that Jéga’s eldest sou 
and his descendants would have the right to 
worship the idol, while the out-door duties would 
be performed by Kanthar Jégi’s descendants. 
At that time Sasrfm Chand Katich was the Raja 
of this territory. 


First of all Raj& Abhi Chand made a vow at 
the temple of Bab& Balak Rip! in order that he 
might be blessed with a son. When he begot 
a child, the Baba began to be resorted to more 
eagerly. 


A Rajpit girl was once told by her brother’s 
wife to graze cattle, and on her refusing, the 
latter said: — ‘ Yes, it is below your dignity to 
graze cattle because you are a Rani; be sure 
you will not be married to a R&ja.’ The girl in 
distress at the remark untied the cattle and led 
them to jungle. At that time Baba Balak Rapti 
had again become manifest. The girl supplicated 
him and said that she would not believe him to 





was, hostile to that of Gugg4? Has the latter cult been 
displaced elsewhere by that of a Sidh?P 


* This looks like Siva worship. Is Balak Rap! to be 
considered an incarnation of Siva P 
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be really Balak Rap! unless she married a Raja, 
adding that if her desire were fulfilled she would 
offer a bullock? of copper at his temple. Five or 
seven days had not elapsed when a Raja of the 
Katéch dynasty chanced to pass where the girl was 
herding cattle, and seeing the girl, he ordered her 
to be taken to his seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, 
and so a short time after all the Ranis in the 
seraglio began to nod their heads (khélud,® as if 
under the influence of a spirit), and continued 
doing so day and night. The Raja summoned 
all the sddhkus and chéldés. One of the latter said 
that the cause of the Ranis’ being possessed by 
spirits was that a vow to Baba Balak Rapti had not 
been fulfilled. The Raja replied that if all the Ranis 
recovered he would take all his family to the 
temple and present the promised offering. The 
chéld then prepared a thread in the name of the 
Baba, and this was put round the necks of the 
persons possessed, who recovered. Thereafter a 
bullock was made of copper, and the Raja also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered 
(jéb-dan), the artist who had made it died 
forthwith.’ 


Whenever any misfortune is to befall the 
family of the Katéch Rajas, the copper bullock is 
affected as if by fear. This occurred on the 29th 
of Har Sambat 1902, and His Highness Raja 
Partéb Chand died on the 15th of Sawan in that 
year. On that day Baba Balak Pari’s idol also 
perspired. Itis for these reasonsthat the bullock 
is worshipped and vows are madeto it, The jdtris 
(offerers) who make vows at the temple of the 
bullock, offer on the fulfilment of their desires 
jépu tépw and bétnd,® and rub the ballock with 
the offering. They also put a bell round his neck. 
These offerings are taken by the jégi on duty, 
there being several jégts who attend by turn. 


Four fairs, taking eight days, are held in 
honour of Balak Ript on every Saturday in Jéth 
and Har. Those who have vowed to offer living 
he-goats present them alive, while those who had 
vowed to kill he-goats slaughter them at a fixed 
place within the temple precincts. The head, 
fore-legs, and skin are given to the jdgé on duty, 
and some rice and a pice are also paid to him as 





5 Bailin the Vernacular. Again, this looks like the 
bull of Siva, 

6 Can anyone explain this use of khélnd (khédnd) for 
demoniacal possession P 

7 Parallels are wanted, [There is something very like 
this in the legends relating to the erection of the 
colossal Jain figures at Belgula: vide ante, Devil-worship 
of the Tuluvas, stories of Kaikuda and Kallurti. — Ep. ] 


compensation for ancestor-worship.” The he-goats 
that are brought to be slaughtered there are 
Iniled at Nédgal Kund, and cooked and eaten 
at the same place, Sometimes they take the 
cooked meat home and distribute it as a holy 
thing. 

The ceremony of jamwdld (or shaving the hair 
of a child for the first time) is usually performed 
in the temple of Balak Rapi,and the hair is there- 
upon offered at the temple, or those who observe 
the ceremony at home often come to the temple 
and offer the hair, An additional present, the 
amount of which varies from two pice to the 
sum that one’s means allow, is also made. All 
these offerings are taken by the jégfonduty. The 
jdtris who make offerings (¢. 9.,a human being, 
a. é., a child or a buffalo, cow, horse, ete., accord- 
ing to their vows, give it, if an animal, to the 
jégt on duty, while in the case of a child its price 
is paid to the jég4 and the infant is taken back. 
Besides, cash, curds, umbrellas, cocoanuts, and 
ght arealso offered. These offerings are preserved 
in the bhanddr (store-house),. 


The people living in the vicinity of the temple, 
within 15 or 20 kés distance, do not eat any fresh 
corn (termed nawan, literally meaning ‘ new’) un- 
less they have offered it at Balak Piri’s temple. 


Il, 


The Shrine of Bawa Baroh Mahadeo, near 
Jawala Mukhi, 


The real history of the Bawa is not known, 
but the story goes that under a banydn or} bart 
tree (whence the name Baréh) appeared an idol 
of stone still to be seen in Danay4, by name Kali 
Nath, whose merits Baw4 Lal Piri preached. In 
St. 1740 Dhién Singh, Wazir of Gdlér, was im- 
prisoned at Kétl&iand a soldier at the Fort, a native 
of Dan&y4, persuaded him to make a vow to Bawa 
Bardéh, in consequence of which he was released. 
The waztr, however, forgot his vow and so fell ill 
until he made a large pecuniary offering to the 
shrine. In this year the small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under Baba Bal 
Part. The gésatis in charge have been : — (1) Bal 
Part — Shib Part, gur-bhdts; (2) Sukh Pari, died 
St. 1938 ; (8) Déo Pari. 


_—_ 


8 Not traceable in Dictionaries, 

9 What does ‘compensation for ancestor-worship’ 
mean, 

10 Why so called? jandéan is the usual term. 

11 Under what circumstances isa child vowed to Balak 
Ript ? 

12 An instance of first-fruits offered to the god. 
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The followers of Bawé Barth keep ajhélt8 (cloth | which the latter struck him with his hand and 


bag), an iron chain, kharwan (sandals), and a chélé 
or shirt, in their houses. 


Grain is usually offered atthe shrine, with flour, 
ght and gur for the bullock (there appears to be 
an image of a bullock also). If a he-goat is sacri- 
ficed, the skin and a hind-leg are offered up, the 
rest being eaten by the jdtrt on his way home. 


Sometimes a kudné, or living he-goat, is 
offered, as the substitute for a life in case of sick- 
ness, or by one who is childless. Women can 
enter the shrine. 


ITT. 
The Shrine of Birag Lok, near Palampur. 


The founder of the shrine, when a boy, once, 
when herding cattle, met a gosdt, who told him 
never to disclose the fact of their friendship or 
he would no longer remain in his place. Keeping 
the secret however made him ill, and so at last 
he told his parents all about the gosd#i..* They 
gave him sattu for the holy man, but when about 
to cook it, the boy complained that he had no 
water, whereupon the gosdim struck the ground 
with his gajé (aniron stick) and aspring appeared, 
which still exists. The gosdtr did not eat the 
food, saying his hunger was satisfied by its smell. 
The boy then caught the gost by the arm, upon 


turned him into stone. 


A few days later a Bhat Bréhman became 
possessed and saw all that had occurred. So 
a temple was erected and the place called Birag 
(Gosaéin} Lék (corrupted from dlop, disappear- 
ance). As Birig Lék had been a herdsman he 
became peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils 
vows made regarding cattle. The fair is on Har 
3rd. He-goats and corn are offered. In this Sidh- 
temple there is also an image of Gérakhnéth 
placed therein by a Goléri& Mian in the Sikh 
times. The stone idol of the boy has disappeared. 
The followers of the shrine regard the gosdfi, as 
Gérakhnath himself. The keepers of the shrine 
are (Gir) Gosaétas and Bhat Brahmans, 


IV. 


Bawa Fathu’s Shrine, near Raniwal. 

300 years ago a Brahman of the Bhari iléqa in 
Rawalpindi District asked Bédi Bawa Parjapati 
for a charm, as his children had all died, and vowed 
to give his first-born to him. The Brahman had 
five sons, but failed to keep his word, so two of 
them died. Thereupon he brought one of his sons, 
Fath, to the Bédi who kept him with him. So 
Bawd Fatha becamea sddhu, and people began to 
pay him visits. The Brahmans of the shrine are 
descendants of Baw4 ParjApati,a Bhagat of Guru 
Nanak. The fair is held on 1st Baisékh. 


STE 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


CIVA SAVED BY A SPIDER ON HIS FLIGHT. 
(A Query by Prof. Ludwig.) 


Vemana (the Telingana poet; age?) alludes 
to such a story in his Padyamulu (Book III, 
strophe 159) :— 

pura Harunaku néta purugu td nérina 
sthiramuy galgu jidnajtvama’ yye 
nétaké mivacce? nijabhakti hétuvu, 


‘formerly for Hara(’s benefit) a web the spider 
himself weaving, permanent-become knowledge- 
soul obtained having (having obtained a soul 
endowed with true knowledge) —for the weaving 
what came (what of this reward was the quota for 
thé weaving)? (nothing; for) true (inborn) faith 
(or devotion) (alone was) the motive (for the 
reward).” 

13 These usages point to some ceremony of initiation, 
The followers of the god have the devotee’s jhélt, but 
the meaning of the iron chain, etc,, is obseure. 

it These stories point to some allegorical meaning 
underlying the popular legend, The gosdti is said to be 


An analogous story is told about an escape by 
Robert Bruce, and I am informed likewise of 
King David in a Midra3, viz., that he was saved 
by the intervention of a spider, which spread its 
net across the opening of a cavern, where he had 
sought and found a temporary refuge. In neither 
of these two instances I am able to furnish the 
exact references, although the facts themselves 
are well known, 


Although it is pity to risk that future fugitives 
may fail to derive advantage from well-intentioned 
spiders by giving greater publicity to these 
stories, it would be interesting to learn whether 
the story about Civa is of exclusively South Indian 
origin or is known in the North or any other part 
of India also. I do not remember to have met 
with it in the course of a tolerably extensive 
reading, 


ee re 
Gérakhniith himself. Can anyone say what is the 
belief underlying these legends P 

10 An instance of worship being transferred from the 
god of the shrine to a person vowed to him and so made 
holy or accurst. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


CanDRA-VYaAKARANS: DiE GRAmMMATIK Des CANDRA4- 
comin. Surra, Unapi, Duarurarta. Edited by 
Dr. Bruno LigzicH. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1902. 


Tus foundations of the scientific study of the 
native system of Sanskrit grammar having been 
laid by Béhtlingk in his two editions of Panini 
and by Kielhorn in his monumental edition of the 
Mahdbhdshya, the parampard of researches in 
this field is being worthily continued by the latter 
scholar’s pupil, Prof. Liebich, of the University 
of Breslau, himself long well-known by his 
writings on Panini and the Kaéikd Vritti, He 
has in the volume now before us produced 
a valuable critical edition of the most important 
parts of the system of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
grammarian Chandragémin. This grammar, 
though not belonging to the Paninean system, 
is yet of historical value in connexion with that 
system, since Sitras of Chandra which have no 
parallel in Panini and Patanjali, are borrowed, in 
a modified or unmodified form, by the authors 
of the Kasik& Vritti, but always without any 
acknowledgment of the source (e. g., Chdéndra 
Sittra Ill, ii, 61 in K. VY. IV, ii, 1388 and 
IV, iv, 72-73 in K. VY. V, iv, 75). Hence 
Prof. Liebich’s edition of Chandragémin is 
a necessary preliminary step towards the elucida- 
tion of several passages in the present text of the 
Kdsikd, Sanskritists will look forward to the 
critical edition of the latter commentary which 
Prof. Liebich intends to bring out later on. 


The expectation that MSS. of Chandragémin’s 
grammar might turn up in a Buddhist country 
hke Ceylon, has never been fulfilled. But the 
work was at one time undoubtedly known there; 
for an elementary Sanskrit grammar entitled 
Bélévabédhana, which is an abstract of Chandra 
written about 1200 A. D. by a Buddhist monk in 
Ceylon, has been preserved (published at Colombo 
in 1895), 


In Kashmir, which was probably the native 
country of Chandragémin, nothing beyond asingle 
leaf containing the varna-sitras, or phonology, 
and the paribhdshd-sitras, or rules of interpreta- 
tion, belonging to this grammarian’s system, has 
been brought to light. This fragment, though so 
small in extent, has, however, proved of critical 
value in connexion with the texts subsequently 
discovered. 


On the other hand, Nepal, that small country 
to which we owe the preservation of so many 
works of Buddhistic Sanskrit literature, has 
yielded, after persistent search, MSS. of all 
the most imnortant treatises annnaetead with 


Chandra’s grammar. These and several 
subsidiary texts and commentaries, comprising 
altogether twenty works (briefly described in the 
Indian Antiquary for 1896, pp. 103-5), are all 
preserved in the Tibetan translations made be- 
tween 700 and 900 A. D., and contained in the 
Tanjur, These accurate translations are of the 
utmost value to the editors of the corresponding 
Sanskrit texts. 

The main part of Prof. Liebich’s edition 
consists of the Séira of the grammar itself 
(pp. 1-139). This is preceded by the Dhdtupdtha 
(pp. 1*-34*), to which is added a transliterated 
list of the roots in alphabetical order 
(pp. 35*-47*). Judging by the pagination, this 
part of the volume was added after the rest had 
been printed. The third part is formed by the 
Unddi-Sdéira (pp. 140-171), to which is appended 
a transliterated alphabetical list of the Unadi 
words (pp. 172-181). The volume concludes with 
an index to the grammatical and the Unadi Sitras 
combined (pp. 182-235). There is a short preface 
of four pages dealing chiefly with the MS. 
material used by the editor. A long introduction 
was unnecessary after the author’s extensive 
article on the Chdndra-vydkarana in the Gottinger 
Nachrichten for 1895 (pp. 272-821), and his 
contribution to the Vienna Oriental Journal for 
1899 on the date of Chandragémin (pp. 308-315). 
His chronological argument, in the latter article, 
is based on a happy and convincing conjectural 
emendation of a sentence occurring in his MS. of 
the Chandra-vvitti, a commentary on the Chandra- 
stira, which he believes Chandragémin himself 
to have composed, though he reserves the proof 
of this belief for a future occasion. The sentence 
in question, ajayad Gupté Hindn ite, is employed 
as an illustration of the use of the imperfect to 
express that an event occurred within the lifetime 
of the speaker. Now the event here spoken of 
can only refer to the temporary defeat of the 
Hinas by Skandagupta soon after 465 A. D., or 
to their final expulsion, in the year 544 A. D., 
by Yasédharman. The author of the Chandra- 
vritti must therefore have flourished either 
about 480 or 550 A. D., the former date 
being the more probable according to Prof. 
Liebich’s showing. Hven if the foregoing argu- 
ment were to be set aside, the date of Chandra- 
gémin’s grammar could not be later than 600 
A. D., as it was known to the authors of the 
Kaésika Vritti. 

The grammatical Saitras, which number about 
3,100, are printed separately, each line containing 
but one Sittra together with the reference to the 
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corresponding passage in Panini, the Mahd- 
bhdshya, or the Kaéikd, when such exist. The 
whole work is divided into six books (each sub- 
divided into four pddas), which correspond to the 
last six of Panini, the contents of the latter's 
first two books being scattered over various parts 
of Chandra’s grammar. The first thirteen Sdtras 
are identical with PAnini’s fourteen Siva Sittras, 
the only variation being, that the fifth and sixth of 
Panini — hayavarat lan — are here run into one : 
hayavaralan. The degree of correspondence 
between Chandra’s sfitras and Péanini’s varies. 
There is sometimes complete identity; e. 9, 
upamdndd dehdré (I, i, 25=P. III, i, 10). 
Occasionally the sitras differ in the order of the 
words only, as sid anékdl sarvasya (I, 1, 12) = 
anékdl St sarvasya (P.I, i, 55). The agreement 
in many cases is only partial; for instance, 
shashthydntyasya (I, i, 10) = alé ’niyasya (P. I, 
i, 52). The identity is, lastly, often restricted to 
the matter, as 7ikd ’né ralaw (I, 1,15) = ur an 
raparah (P.1,i, 51). Chandra’s new material, 
amounting apparently to about 35 Sitras, has 
for the most part been incorporated in the 
Kasikd. 

The commentary on this Sitra, the Chandra- 
vritti already referred to, is no doubt the most 
important text of the whole system. Corre- 
sponding in style and treatment of the subject- 
matter to the Kdsikd Vrittd, it will most probably 
render important help in emending the corrupt 
passages of the printed text of the latter commen- 
tary. It is therefore to be hoped that Prof. 
Liebich will beforelong publish the complete text of 
this valuable work also. In the meantime, he has 
in the present volume given extracts from it, in the 
form of notes to those portions of Chandra’s sdtra 
which have no parallel in the Paninean system. 

Prof. Liebich’s text of the Dhdatupdtha-stitra is 
based on a Cambridge MS. (dated A. D. 1356) and 
on one of the three recensions of the work in the 
Tibetan Tanjur (No, 3724). That recension he 
regards as containing the purest form of the 
Dhdtupatha of the Chandra system (see Gott. 
Nachrichten, p. 804). The number of roots 
enumerated in that recension is 1,659, while that 
in Liebich’s text is, according to my reckoning, 
hardly 1,600. It would be interesting to have this 
discrepancy explained. The Sitras are here 
printed in two columns to the page, the number 
of the corresponding root in Béhtlingk’s 
Dhétupdthe (contained in his edition of Panini, 
1887) being added in each case. In matter, 

Chandza agrees here pretty closely with Panini, 
the roots being similarly divided according to the 
igs classes, “Eke ayrangement of the verbs within 


the classes is, however, different, Chandra 
grouping them according to the voices of the 
verb. Thus in the second or ad-ddé class we have 
first 36 Parasmaipada verbs (called atandudh) 
then 19 Atmanépada ones (tardninah), and last] 
seven conjugated in both voices (vibhdshitah), 


Prof. Liebich points out the interesting fact 
that the Dhatupatha of the Katantra Gram. 
mar is in reality that of the Chandra System 
as modified by Durgasiznha, the well-known com- 
mentator of the Kédtantra. This modified 
Chandra Dhdiupdtha is No. 3727 in the Tanjur 
The genuine Didtupdtha of the Kétantra ig alse 
preserved in the Tibetan version as No. 3793 in 
the same encyclopedic collection, but the original 
Sanskrit text appears to have been lost. 


Prof. Liebich has constituted the text of 
the Unddi-sitra from two incomplete Nepalese 
Sanskrit MSS. of the Unddistitra-vritti. One of 
these MSS. contains, in this commentary, all the 
Sdtras, except the last fifteen, of the first two 
books, while the second MS. has preserved the 
whole of the third book except the first six Sitras, 
Fortunately the missing twenty-one Sittras can 
be restored with certainty from the very faithful 
Tibetan version of the Tanjur. 


Chandragémin disposes the Unddt words in his 
three books independently of Panini, the suffixes 
being arranged by him according to their final 
letter; he also frequently derives the words in 
a different way. Owing to the great divergencies 
in this case, Prof. Liebich has not thought it 
worth while to refer to the parallel stitras of the 
Paninean system. He has, instead, added after 
each sitra the complete Unddi word and its 
paraphrase from the commentary. Thus the 
Sdtra IIT, 105, vaseh sut cha, is followed by the 
derived and explanatory words vakshah: krédah. 
The Tibetan version retains the Sanskrit synonym 
intact, but adds to it the Tibetan translation. 


Prof. Liebich is to be congratulated on his 
thoroughly accurate and scholarly publication, 
which not only marks in itself an advance in our 
knowledge of the intricate systems of native 
grammar, but is also a stepping-stone to further 
advance in the subject. His work should also be 
specially welcomed by Indian Sanskritists, to 
whom the study of the native grammar is 
a peculiarly interesting and important branch of 
Sanskrit learning. The employment of German 
being almost entirely limited to the brief preface, 
a knowledge of that language can be dispensed 
with for the perusal of the book. 


A. A. MACDONELL. 
Oxford, March 10th, 1903. 
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NOTES ON THE INDO-SCYTHIANS. 
BY SYLVAIN LEVI, 


Extracted and rendered into English, with the author’s permission, from the 
¢ Journal Astatique,” July-Dec., 1896, pp. 444 to 484, and Jan,-June, 1897, pp. 5 to 42, 
by W. R. Puruipps, 


HERE were published not long ago by M. Sylvain Lévi, in the Journal Asiatique, some 
interesting Notes on the Indo-Scythians, in connection with the question of the date of 
Kanishka and other points of early Indian history. Some people may differ from M. Lévi’s 
conclusions; and others may think that he has not carried them quite far enough. No one, 
however, can fail to admire the thorough and lucid manner in which he has dealt with his 
subject, and ta appreciate the value of the matter which he has laid before us. And an English 
rendering of these Notes will be acceptable and useful to students to whom the Notes themselves 
may not be accessible in the original. The object of this paper and its continuations is to 
supply what is necessary in that direction. Space has rendered same abridgment unavoidable ; 
and, as the result, an abstract has mostly to be offered, instead of a full translation. But all 
the leading features of these Notes are, it is believed, brought to the front. M. Lévi has kindly 
looked through a proof of the English rendering, and has made some corrections in details, and 
has added some supplementary information. 


M. Lévi'’s Notes are divided as follows : — 


Part I. — Journal Asiatique, July-Dec., 1896, pp, 444 to 484, — Stories. 
Part II. — Journal Asiatique, Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 5 to 26, — Historical Texts. 


Part III. — Journal Asiatique, Jan.Jane, 1897, pp. 27 to 42. — St. Thomas, Gondophares, 
and Mazdeo. 


M. Lévi’s spellings of Chinese names and words are followed, but the Indian ones have 
been altered so as to be in harmony with the system of transliteration generally observed in 
the Indian Anttquary. Obinese characters, where they appear in the original, have necessarily 
been omitted. The figures in thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original, ta 
facilitate reference if it should be desired to follow up more fully any particular points. , 


PART I. — STORIES. 


[444] In the traditions of Northern Buddhism, the name of Kanishka has been surrounded 
with a halo, but in literature we find little information about the history or legend of this king: 
Aecording to the Chronicle of Kashmir he was the founder of a town, Kanishkapura, and 
of several religious buildings, monasteries or temples: (Rajatarangint, ed. Stein, 1, 168 seg.). 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-tsang relates the miraculous circumstances of his cenversion, 
predicted by the Buddha, his pious zeal, the convocation of the last council during his reign, 
and mentions several times the vast extent of his dominions and the fame of hig power (Vee 
(I.), 84,95: Mémoires (1I.), 42, 106, 113,172, 199). The Tibetan Taranatha algo relates the 
meeting of a great religious assembly and the prosperity of Buddhism in hig reign; but 
expressly distinguishes him from another prince of almost the same name, whom he calls 
[445] Kanika (Schiefner’s translation, 2, 58,89). Coing and epigraphy have partly corrected 
and completed these data, and shewn the strange syncretigm of this Torki king, who borrowed 
his gods and formulas pell-mell from China and from Iran, from Greek sources and from India. 
Nevertheless we do not know much abont him; we can, however, get a little additional light 
from some of the stories preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. M. Lévi takes these tales from 
three works, which, though of Indian origin, no longer exist in Sanskrit. They are the 
Sitrilaikara, the Sathyukta-ratna-pitaka, and the Dharma-pitaka-nidana-siitra (7). 
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The Sttralamkara-sastra (Ta-ichoang-ien-king-lun ; Nanjio, 1182) purports to be by the 
Bodhisattva ASsvaghdsha (Ma-ming Pou-sz). The Chinese translation was made by the 
famous Kumirajiva, under the later Ts’in dynasty, about 405 A.D. Beal, in Buddhist Chinese 
Literature (31, 101, 105), pointed out the value and interest of the work, and gave long extracts 
from it. It is a collection of stories, intended to illustrate the Buddha’s word, A short 
sentence [446] from the siitras serves as text for each. The work is worthy of the great teacher, 
whom the Chinese authorities unanimously name as its author. The vivid and vigorous style, 
the variety of information, the frequent allasions to Brahmanical legends, and the ASSTeBSi ve 
controversial tone, all shew it to be by the author of the Buddha-charita and Vajra-siichi. The 
discovery of the original would restore a gem to Sanskrit literature, but even in its Chinese 
form, it is one of the happiest productions of Buddhism. 


The Satnyukta-ratna-pitaka-sutra (T’sa-pao-ts’ang king; Nanjio, 1329) is an anonymous 
collection of 121 avadanas in ten chapters. It was translated into Chinese by the two Sramanas 
Ki-kia-ye and T’an-iao, under the dynasty of the Northern Wei, in A. D, 472. Beal in hig 
catalogue (85 seg.) translated the final story ; he also called attention to the two stories in which 
the king Tchen-t'an Ki-ni-tch’a figures. Beal, however, made this name into Chandan Kanika, 
without recognising the title or the person, and consequentiy he did not extract the information 
to be found in the story (The date of Ndydrjuna Bodhisattva, I, A., XV. 353, 356). The Chinese 
translators are no doubt responsible for the difficulties of their style: but the clumsiness, 
roughness and confusion of the composition must be due to the Sanskrit author. 


Sometimes 
he mutilates his [447] legends: sometimes he runs into verbiage and prolixity. 


The Sri-Dharma-pitaka-nidana-sttra (? Fou-/c-ts'ang-tn-iuen-king ; Nanjio, 1340) is an 
anonymons history of the twenty-three patriarchs from Maha-Kasyapa to Simha. As in the 
case of the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka, the Chinese translation is by the same Ki-kia-ye and T’an-iao, 
and of the same date, A. D. 472. The stories from this work which are translated or given 
jn resumé further on, form a biography of Asvaghdsha, The greater part has been reproduced, 
hardly altered, and most often simply copied, in the Fo-tsou-t'oung-ki (Nanjio, 1661) or 
Buddhist history composed by Tche-p’an in the 13th century (biography of ASvaghdsha in 


Chapter V.). Tche-p’an’s text confirms the text of the Fou-/a-ts’ang-in-iuen, but does not 
elucidate it. 


The traditional details set forth by the story-tellers are briefly as follows: — The 
Dévaputra king Kanishka, a Kushana by race, reigned over the Yue-tchi, seven hundred years 
after the Nirvana; he had two eminent ministers, Dévadharma and Mathara. The bodhisattva 
Asvaghosha was his spiritual counsellor; the famous physician Charaka attended him. He was 
a zealuus Buddhist, but on one occasion he mistook a Jain stipa for a Buddhist one: [448] he rode 
to Kashmir to venerate the arhat K’i-ye-to (perhaps Tcheu-ye-to), also named Dharmamitra, 
who had expelled the Nagaraja Alina from that country. He was master of the South, and 
when the king of the Pavthians wished to close the West to him, Kanishka triumphed over 
him. The king of Pataliputra was the suzerain of Eastern India, but, vanquished by the 
Yue-tchi, he had to buy peace with nine hundred thousand pieces of gold: to pay off this 
heavy ransom he gave his conqueror the Buddha’s bowl, Agvaghdsha, and a miraculous cock. 
Only the north was still unsubdued: Kanishka organised a great expedition, and got as far 
as the passes of Ts’oung-ling ; but he let out his projects of conquest too soon, and his people, 
tired of always waging war, smothered him, when he was lying ill. To stop his sufferings in 
a ng 


1 In a footnote M. Lévi remarks that Beal’s translations should be accepted with much reserve, especially as to 
his restitutions of Sanskrit words. Thus he turas wei-che into Vyasa, instead of Vatséshika, jourto (tzew) into 
Jybtisha, instead of Jidta-puira, and Fou-kie-la (wei) into Bacires, instead of Pushkalavat?. M. Lévi intended in 
another article to publish several stories from the Stiralankara, and to point out the corrections to be made im 


Beal. —M Lévi now informs us that one of his pupils has prepared a complete translation of the Sttralamhkara, 
which is finished and will be published next. year. 
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the next world on account of the blood he had spilt, the monks in a convent rang the beil 
continuously for seven days, and this practice was kept up for many years after Kanishka’s 
death, and till the time of the narrator. Lastly, a town in India bore the name of this prince : 
Kanishkapura. 


If we compare the stories with other documents we find some of these data confirmed: 
we are therefore led to think favourably of the rest. Kanishka, by the inscriptions, was certainly 
a Kushana, and had the title of dévaputra; the Rajatarahgini mentions the foundation of 
Kanishkapura [449] by him. Hiouen-tsang knew of Kanishka’s conquests west of China, 
and speaks several times of the Chinese princes detained as hostages at his court; he even 
expressly names the Tsoung-ling mountains as the eastern limit of his dominions. The relations 
between Kanishka and Asvaghisha were an embarrassment to Taranatha; his chronological} 
system obliged him to separate the two persons, and he had to invent a king Kanika, con- 
temporary with Asvaghosha, one “whom we must consider as a different person from 
Kanishka.” According to Taranatha, the king Kanika sent a messenger to the country of 
Magadha to fetch ASvaghdsha, who excused himself on account of old age, but sent the king 
a letter of instruction by his disciple Jianapriya.2 The Chinese biography of Asvaghdsha 
(Ma-ming pou-sa-tchoen ; Nanjio, 1460), abridged by Waassilieff (Buddhismus, 211), relates that 
the king of the Yue-tchi invaded Magadha to demand the Buddha’s bow! and Aésvaghisha,’ 
but it does not give the invader’s name, Waassilieff (Notes sur Taranatha, trans. Schiefner, 299) 
thinks Kanishka’s son is meant. This would be the king of the Yue-tchi, J en-kao-tchin, son of 
Kieou-tsieu-kio, called the conqueror of India in the annals of the second Han dynasty. 


[450] When we have so many testimonies, and even their differences bear witness to the 
original agreement of the traditions, we may legitimately admit Kanishka and Asvaghosha to 
be coutemporaries.* The date of one ought to fix the date of the other. The current opinion, 
based on Fergusson and Oldenberg’s theories, [451] takes Kanishka’s coronation as the starting- 
point of the Saka era in 78 A.D. M. Lévi had previously expressed his doubt on this point; 
and returns to it afterwards, as will be seen in Par: II. Meanwhile he observes that Western 
Indologists can excuse the disagreement of their chronologies by the contradictions of the Indian 


2 The letter 1s preserved in the Tibetan Canon, Tandjour, Mdo. xxxiii: Rgyal-po Kanishka-la sprines pa’t phrin- 
yg. The work belongs no doubt to the same literary class as the Suhrillékha of Nagarjuna and the Sishyalékha 
of Chandragomin. Taranatha’s account is reproduced in King Kanishka and some historical facts . . . . trans- 
lated from Sumpahi C’hoejing : Journal of the Buddhist Teuts Society of India, I. 18-22. — [For the Tibetan text, 
and a translation by Mr. Thomas, of the Maharajakanikalekha, the letter of Matrichéta-(Asvaghodsha) to king 
Kanika, see page 345 ff. above. — W. R. P.] 

3M, Lévi has here added a note, as follows: — We may observe that in the time of Hiouen-tsang and 
Harsha-Siladitya, in the course of the seventh century, Kumara, the king of Kamartpa, threatened both to invade 
the territory of Nalanda at the headof an army and to annihilaiée the convent, if the chief of the monks, Silabhadra, 
delayed uo send to him the Chinese pilgrim who had installed h.mself for purposes of study at that great Buddhis¢ 
university. 

£ Such synchronisms should not be despised. As they become more numerous they control each other, and fix 
the floating lines of history. The famous inscription on the Lion-Pillar at Mathura (J &. A. S., 1894, 525-540) 
mentions, together with the satraps, two Buddhist-teachers who can be identified with sufficient probability. 

Inscription K. is cut in honour of the acharya Buddhadéva, A personage of this name, styled as mahabhadanta, 
is reckoned among the four great acharyas of the Vaibhashika school, with Dharmatrata Ghoshaka (who has the 
characteristic surname Tukhara ; cf. if. 2nd art.) and Vasumitra (Taranatha, p. 67). Ghoshaka and Vasumitra 
taught in the time of Kanishka and his successor (ibid, 61); Buddhadeva belonged to the generation immediately 
after these two teachers, just before Nagarjuna (ibid. 69). The traditional list of the patriarchs {Naniio, 1340), ou 
the other hand, puts the interval of a generation between ASvaghdsha (Kanishka’s contemporary acea-ding to our 
stories) and Nagarjuna, contemporary of Sa&tavahana. Buddhadéva is mentioned by Vasubandhnu in the Abhidhar- 
makoéa (comm, on stanza 35), and by Yasomitra in the commentary on the same work (MS. Burnouf, p. 475 4). 

Inscription N. contains the praises of the bhikshu Budhila, native of Nagara, of the Sarvastivadin school, 
who illustrated (or edited) the Prajia of the Mahasarhghikas. He no doubt is the same as Fo-ii-lo (in Chinese 
K’jo-ts’iu, K’io =: bodhi), master of the éastras, who composed the treatise Tsi-tchin-lun (Samy ulta-tattva-castra ? ) 
for the use of the Mahasamghika school, ina convent of the same, 146 or 150 li west of the capital of Kashmir 
(Hiouen-tsang, Mem, I.183), Bodhila’s (or Budhila’s) work explained metaphysics, the Prajiia of the Mahasamghikas, 
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authorities. The Rajataraigini puts the Turushka or Yue-tchi dynasty just after Nagarjuna 
The Buddha’s prophecy quoted by Hionen-tsang announces Kanishka’s accession in the year 400 
of the Nirvana. Finally, the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka, which puts Kanishka and the arhat Ki-ye-to 
together, makes the arhat appear 700 years after the Nirvana.® 








The mention of Charaka is the first positive indication obtained as to the date of the learned 
practitioner, who disputes with Susruta the glory of having founded medical science in India. The 
Greek influences thought to be found in Charaka’s teaching are easily explained, if he lived at the 
time, and at the court, of the Indo-Scythians, when Hellenism seemed to be conquering the old 
brahmanical civilisation. 


The appearance of Jains in the legend of Kanishka is not surprising, The Kankali Til 
inscriptions, at Mathura, have recently revealed the prosperity of Jainism under Kanishka and hig 
successors. Buddhism doubtless had much to fear from this rival, for Aévaghdsha pursued it [453] 
with implacable fury: it appears often in his stories, and always in odious or ridiculous colours, One 
of his sitras, preserved only in the Corean edition, and reprinted in the new Japanese one, shews 
Ni-kien-tzeu (Nirgrantha-putra) reduced to the part of hearer, and being instructed on the sense 
of the “Not-I*" (Ou-ngo, Andtma) (Ni-kien-tzeu-ouenn-ou-ngo-i-king, Japanese edition, boite xxiv, 
fasc. 9).8 


So far, M. Lévi’s introductory remarks. We now come to the stories transcribed by him, 
Space does not permit of their being quoted in full; it must suffice to give only such particulars as 
bring out the traditional facts about Kanishka, to which M. Lévi bas alluded, and also some brief 
quotations showing the Chinese versions of Sanskrit names and terms. 


Sutralarmkara (ch. 8). 


[452] This describes how the king Tchen-t’an Ki-ni-tch’a (dévaputra Kanishka) met 500 
mendicants while he was on the way to visit the town of Ki-ni-tch’a (Kanishkapura). Presumably 
the journey was made on horseback, for when [458] the minister T’ien-fa (Dévadharma) is mentioned, 
it is said that he got off his horse to speak to the king, The king explains to his minister the 


request made by the mendicants, and the lesson to be drawn irom it, and [454 to 457} the 
minister replies. 


On the question of identification of tchen-'an = Chinasthéna[raja] and dévaputra = ien-tzeu 
(son of Heaven), M. Levi has referred us [452, note] to Mélanges Charles de Harlez, Deux peuples 
méconnus, p. 182; and he has observed that the transcription Ki-ni-tch’a suggests the pronunciation 
Kaniksha along with the ordinary form Kanishka, and that this alternation is confirmed epigraphically: 
Huviksha in Epigr. Ind. 1.,371-393, Mathura inscription No. 9; Huksha, zbéd. II., 196-212, No, 26, 
On the first of these points, he has now added some remarks, as pallowss :~— Tchen-?'an suggests still 
another explanation, in addition to dévaputra, Sarat Chandra Das, in the Jour. ds. Soc. Bengal, 
1886 (Vol. LV., Part I.), p. 193, said, on the strength of Tibetan texts : — ‘‘ In ancient times when 
Buddha Kashyapg appeared in this world, Li-yul” — [the country of Khoten] — ‘was called the 
country of Chandana;” to which he added, in a note : — * The earliest intercourse of the Indians 





5 M. Lévi has here added a note, as follows: — The dates assigned by Buddhist traditions to Aévaghésha are, 
equally, so discordant that, from the end of the fourth century, the Hindu monks distinguished six personages of 
the same name who had appeared (1) in the time of Buddha, (2) after the Nirvana, (8) in the year 100, (4) in the 
year 108, (5) in the year 300, and (6) in the year 600, of the Nirvana, I may be content, at present, to refer to the 
Introduction of the Mahayanagraddhotpada, translated from the Chinese by M. Teitaro Suzuki: ‘‘Aévaghdshs’a 
Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana ;”’ Chicago, 1900. 

® M. Lévi has here added a note, as follows : — In fact, I have since found another version of this sitra, in the 
edition of the Tripitake of the Mings ; it is that which is entered in Nanjio’s Catalogue under No. 813 (Japanese 
edition, vi., 1,27); it is there erroneously designated as a tradition of the Sali-sambhavasiitra, with which it bas 


sathing in, common, The sutra does nat there bear the name of its author ; the translator is the Indian monk 
Warttien {973-981 A, D.}. 
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with China was through Khoten which they called Chandana and it is Very probable that they 
subsequently extended that designation to China,’ Unfortanately, Sarat Chandra Das does not give 
his authorities. But the fact seems to me very probable. And I had been personally led, in an 
independent manner, to form that hypothesis, but with a modification, Chandana seems to me to be 
a form restored in Tibetan out of the Chinese Tchen-Pan = China-sthina. The original Tchen-t’an 
or Chin-thin would be Kashgaria; and Tchen-t’an Kanishka would be Kanishka, king of Khoten, 
I cannot avoid believing that the cradle of the power of the Tukhira-Turushkas is to be found in 
that region. 


M. Lévi points out [455, note] that a verse of some stanzas uttered by T’ien-fa at the end of 
the story is almost identical with the 5th verse in “One hundred and fifty stanzas in honour of the 
Buddha” by Matrichéta, preserved in the Chinese translation of I-ising. Now, according to 
Taranatha (p. 89), the icharya Matrichéta, foretold by the Buddha to be a glorious author of hymns, 
was the same person as Agvaghdsha, Sira, Durdharsha, Dharmika-Subhiti; all these names 
designate one individual, a contemporary of Kanika, It has also been observed that Indian poets, 
in spite of their indifference to literary proprietorship, liked to insert an identical stanza in their 
different works, as if to mark their common authorship. Thus the repetition of the same verse in the 
Siitralamkara and the Sardhasataka seems to confirm Taranatha. The analogy of procedure in the 
Siitralamkara and the Jatakamala is equally striking: in both, the story is developed like a sermon, 
and a text from the sacred bouks is taken as theme: in both, prose and verse are intermingled with 
taste; and, even through the medium of the Chinese version, an equal happiness of style is apparent. 
If the Jatakamala was not by Aévaghdsha, it probably came from his school. 


Sutralamkara (ch. 6). 


[457] This story begins : ‘In the race of Kiu-cha (Kushana) there was a king named Tchen-tan 
“ Kiaeni-tch’a (dévaputra Kanishka). He conquered Toung T’ien-tchon (Eastern India) and pacified 
“the country. His power spread fear ; his good fortune was complete. He set out to return to his 
“kingdom. The route passed through a broad, flat land. At that time the king’s heart was pleased 
“only with the religion of the Buddha; he made it his necklace. Now, in the place where he stopped, 
“he [458] saw afar off a stiipa which he took for a stipa of the Buddha. With a suite of one 
“thousand men he went to visit it. When he got near the stiipa, he got off his horse, and advanced 
“on foot. The imperial cap set with precious stones adorned his head,” 


| The king, after reciting some stanzas, bowed his head and adored. At that very moment the 
stiipa broke into litile pieces. The king was troubled and ‘affrighted. He thought the destruction 
must be due to magic. [459] In the past he had adored a hundred thousand stiipas, and never one 
was the least damaged, He feared some impending calamities. [460] At last a man of a neighbouring 
village approached and explained that the stiipa was not one of the Buddha, bat of the Ni-kien 
(Mtrgranthas), who “are very stupid” ; moreover, there were no relics init. The king was filled 
with joy. Among the stanzas he then utters, we have: — 


[461] “ He is not pure, the son of Ni-kien (Nérgruntha-putra).” 


“ At the moment when the stiipa tumbled down, a great noise came from it, which denounced 
‘*it as a stiipa of Jou-to-tzeu (Jadia-putra). 


“The Buddha formerly having gone where Kia-che (Kasyapa) was, Kia-che adored the feet 
“of the Buddha: — ‘It is I, O Bhagavat; it is I, O Buddha Lokajyéshtha! ’” 


As to the Ni-kien, * their knowledge is not omniscience.”’ 
“Nan-ou po-kia-po (Namo Bhagavaié), it is he whom all adore as the master of deliverance.” 


[462] “ All heretics together are not worth a straw, How much less then the master of the 
“ Ni-kien, Fou-lan-na Kia-che (Purana Kaéyapa)!” 
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«The body has, in all, four kinds of bonds ; hence the name of Ni-kien-to (N; irgrantha) ; just as 
«‘ when there is a great heat, he who can drive away this heat also is called Ni-to-kia (Nirddgha),” 


As regards the opening words of the above story, “ In the race of Kiu-cha (Kushana),” 
M. Lévi observes [457, note] that the Chinese translator, whether carelessly or through ignorance, 
doubtless read Kushdnain vainéé instead of Kushana-vansé. The “race of Kushana” closely recalls 
the expression Gushana-vamhsa-samvardhaka, applied to Kanishka in the Manikyala inscription, 


Samyukta-ratna-pitaka (ch. 7). 
[463] Story 13. 
The arhat K’i-ye-to forces the wicked Naga to go into the sea, 


As regards the name of this arhat K’i-ye-to, M. Lévi observes [463, note] that the character 4’; 
differs only from the letter écheu by a simple stroke subscribed. Tcheu-ye-to would give in Sanskrit 
Jayata, known as the name of a Buddhist patriarch. On the other hand, the characters k’-ye often 
serve to transcribe the word geya. We might then think of Geyata, Gayata, Kayata; but none of 
these names have as yet been found. The last suggests Kayyata, well known as the name of 
a commentator on Patafijali. 


The story briefly is as follows. There was an arya arhat named K’i-ye-to. In the Buddha’s 
time he left the world. Seven hundred years afterwards he appeared in the kingdom of Ki-pin, 
where a wicked Naga-raja named A-li-na was causing calamities, Two thousand arhats [464] failed 
to move him by their supernatural force, but he departed at the command of K’i-ye-to. 


K’i-ye-to and disciples go towards Pe-T’ien-tchou (Northern India), and [465] arrive at the town 
of Cheu-cheu (house of stone). Bnt beyond this there seems to be nothing in the story worth noting 
here. M. Lévi remarks [465, note] that the kingdom of Cheu-cheu (ASmaparanta ?)is also mentioned 
in the S#ra@lamkara, ch. 15; the king of Cheu-cheu is there named Ou-[in note = Siang]-iue-ki, 


([467] Story 14. 
Two bhikshus, seeing K’i-ye-to, obtain the grace of being born as dévas. 


At that time there were two bhikshus in Nan-T’ien-chou (Southern India). They heard of 
the virtue and power of K’i-ye-to and went to Ki-pin to seehim, [468] K’1-ye-to transports himself 
miraculously up a mountain, where he recounts to them his previous birth as a dog. 


{469] Story 15. 
The king of the Yue-tchi sees the arhat K’i-ye-to. 


This begins: ‘‘In the kingdom of the Yue-tchi there was a king named Tchen-tan Ki-ni- 
“tch’a (dévaputra Kanishka). He heard it said that, in the kingdom of Ki-pin, the arya arhat 
“named K’i-ye-to had a great reputation, Then he mounted his horse, and, escorted by his suite, 
“went quickly into that kingdom.” The king goes ahead of his people, and [470] prostrates himself 
before the arya, who at that moment wants to spit, and the king respectfully hands the spittoon to 
him. He gives the king an abridgment of the law and doctrine, in the following sentence : — 
[471] ‘When the king comes, the way is good; when he goes, it is as when he comes.” The king 
then returns to his kingdom. On the way home, he explains to his servants the meaning of the 
sentence : it is to the effect that his good deeds as a Buddhist, his construction of viharas, stiipas, &c., 


are the cause of his present prosperity ; they are the merits on which a royal race is founded : they 
secure his felicity in the life to come. 


[472] Story 16. 
The king of the Yue-tchi united in friendship with the three learned counsellors. 


: Y The pias & opens thus: — “ At the time when the king Tchen-tan Ki-ni-tch’a (dévapuira 
Kanishka) reigned in the kingdom of the Yue-tchi, there were three learned men, whom, the king 
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« considered a8 his intimate friends; the first was called Ma-ming pou-sa (Aésvaghosha Bodhisatea) : 
«the second, who was prime minister, was called Mo-tch’a-lo (Mathara) ; the third was a famous physi- 
cian named Tche-lo-kia (Charaka). These three intimate friends of the king were treated with honour 
sand liberality. When he was on a journey, or when he was resting, they were on his right hand and 
son his left.’ Then follows the advice given by each of these counsellors to the king, The 
advice of the prime minister was : “If the king puts in practice the secret counsels of his servant without 
«divulging them, the entire world can be submitted to his empire.” [478] This advice was followed, 
‘and there was no one who did not submit to his authority. In the world, three of the four regions 
«were at peace; only the eastern region had not yet come to submit itself, and to demand protection. 
«Soon he equipped a formidable army to go to chastise it. In front he made the Hon (barbarians) 
“march, and the white elephants as head of the column and as guides. The king followed, and he 
‘Jed his army behind. He wished to go as far as Ts’oung-ling (Bolor). In crossing the passes, 
‘those who rode the elephants and the horses in front could not advance any longer.” The king in 
his surprise let out the secret of his expedition, and his minister warned him that, as he had done so, 
death was near. Theking understood, and, as in his wars he had slain more than three hundred 
thousand men, he was troubled at the thought of the punishments awaiting him. So [474] he confessed 
his fault and repented, gave alms, kept the prohibitions, built a monastery, and gave food tothe monks. 
His courtiers represent to him that his past has been so bad, that these good works will not now profit 
him. The king has a large pot boiled, and throws his ring into it, and allegorically convinces the 
courtiers of their error. They rejoice at his wisdom. 

[475] Fou-fa-ts’ang-in-iuen-tch’oen 
(Sri-Dharma-pitaka-sarhpradéya-nidéna ?). 
(Chap. 5.) 

We learn here how Ma-ming (Aévaghésha) by his music and teaching caused 500 king’s sons in 
Hoa-cheu (Pataliputra : literally “ the town of flowers,” Kusumapura) to give up the world. So 
the king, in fear that his kingdom would become empty, ordered the music to be stopped. 

The total number of men in the town of Hoa-cheu was nine hundred thousand. The king of 
the kingdom of the Yue-tchi, [476] Tchen-tan Ki-ni-tch’a (dévaputra Kanishka) equipped “the four 
forces,” came to Hoa-chen, and in a battle defeated its king, who made his submission. The conqueror 
demanded nine hundred thousand gold pieces. Then the king of Hoa-cheu, considering that 
Ma-ming, the Buddha’s wooden bowl, and a naturally compassionate cock, which would not 
drink water containing insects, were each worth three hundred thousand pieces, offered the three to 
Ki-ni-tch’a, who accepted them joyfully, and returned to his kingdom, 

Then follows a story telling how a ball of clay, placed at the top of a stiipa, [477] was miraculously 
changed into a statue of the Buddha, at the prayer of Ki-ni-tch’a. 

The history of the Jain stiipa which tumbled to pieces, is here also given as in the Sitralamkara 
(see above, p, 385). 

The next story of Ki-ni-tch’a and a barber has nothing worth abstracting. 

[4°78] The bhikshn Ta-mo-mi-to (Dharmamitra) is mentioned as being at that time of great 
renown in Ki-ni-tch’a’s kingdom. “He was able to well recite and explain the characters of the 
‘ San-mei-ting (samadhz)” Then comes the story of the visit of two bhikshus from the kingdom of 
Nan-T’ien-tchou (Southern India) to him, much the same as the similar story of the visit to K’i-ye-to 
in the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka (see above, p, 386). 

Ki-ni-tch’a also goes to visit Ta-mo-mi-to in the mountains of Ki-pin. The bhikshu teaches 
the king all the ‘doctrine in a short formula, and the king returns to his kingdom, and on the way 
explains the formula to his ministers. (Compare the similar story in the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka, 15; 
see above, p. 386.) 
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[4:79] After this we have again the story of Kanishka and the mendicants. Cf. Sitrilamkara, 
ch. 3 (see above, p. 384). 


“At that time, the king of the Ngan-si (Pahlava) was very stupid and of a violent 
“nature. At the head of the four forces he attacked Ki-ni-tch’a,’”’ who defeated him and slew 
nine hundred thousand men. Then he asked his ministers if this sin could be wiped ont or not, 
and, to instruct them, had a pot boiled and put his ring init, dc. Cf. Samyukta-ratna-pitaka, 
story 16 (see above, p. 387). 


There was a bhikshu arhat who, seeing the evil deed done by the king (in slaughtering 
nine hundred thousand men), wished to make him repent. So by his sapernatural force he 
cansed the king to see the torments of hell. The king was terrified and repented. [480] Then 
Ma-ming told him that if he obeyed his teaching he would escape hell. Ki-ni-tch’a replied, 


‘Well! I receive the teaching.” Then Ma-ming expounded the law, and gradually caused the 
sin to be entirely weakened. 


There was also a physician called Tche-le (Chara, for Charaka). Ki-ni-tch’s had often heard 
of him, and wanted to see him. It happened that Tche-le came of his own accord to the palace. 
[481] The king promised to follow any advice he might give. Soon after this, the king’s favorite 
wife had a difficult confinement, and Tche-le delivered her of a dead male child. He advised 
the king not to touch this wife in future. His advice was not followed, and another child 


was delivered with the same pains as before. [482] Tche-le therefore quitted the court and 
left the world. 


There was @ minister named Mo-tchouo-lo (Méthara). He told Ki-ni-tch’a that, if he 
followed his advice without divulging it, all the earth would be subject to him, “the eight 
regions will take refuge in thy virtue.” The king promised to do so; the minister chose 
good generals, equipped the four forces, and the peoples of three regions were subdued. Then the 
king let out that he intended to conquer the northern region, [483] and his people, hearing this, 
took counsel among themselves: “ The king is greedy, cruel and unreasonable; his campaigns 
“and frequent conquests have fatigued the mass of his servants. He cannot be contented: 
“he wants to reign over the four regions, The garrisons cover distant frontiers, and our 
« pelations are far from us, As such is the case, we must allagree to get rid of him. After 


“that, we shall beable to be happy.” As the king was ill, they put a blanket (couverture) 
over him; aman sat upon it, and the king expired at once. 


Because he had heard Ma-ming (Asvaghdsha) expound the law, he was born as a thousand- 
headed fish in the great ocean; but, in consequence of his deeds, his heads were constantly 
cut off, and thus he was tortured horribly in successive existences for an unmeasurable time. 
There was, however, an arhat, who, among the monks, was the Wei-na (Karmadana, bell-ringer). 
The king told him that, [484] while the bell was rung, his sufferings were alleviated, and he 
asked the bhadanta in charity to prolong the ringing. This was done, and, at the end of seven 
days, the evil, which had lasted so long, ceased. On account of the king, the bell on top of 
this monastery was continually rung, and this practice is kept up now. 


Tn a note [483] M. Lévi explains that the Karmadana was the ringer of the bells (ghanta) 
of a convent. Cf, J-tsing, Les Religicux éminents trad. Chavannes, p. 89. As regards 


the hybrid transcription wei-na, of. I-tsing, A Record of Buddhist Practices . . » trans. 
Takakusn, p. 148. 


Supplementary Note. 
From the “Journal Asiatique,” July-Dec,, 1897, pp. 527 Ff. 


: M. Lévi here gives an additional story of Kanishka from the Fa-tuenrichourlin (ch. 50: 
aie ed., boite 86, vol. 8, p. 14a), which cites as its source the Pi-p’o-cha-lun (Vibhashasasira 
mposed by Katyiyaniputra and translated into Chinese by Saighabhiti in 383). 
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This story begins thus :— “Formerly Kia-ni-che-kia, king of Kien-t’o-lo (Gandhira), had 
ia, door, all yellow, to his palace. He passed all his time in Superintending household affairs 
* (affaires de lintérieur) and hardly went out into the city and tothe outside.” Then follows the 


tale of some oxen he saw, which ends in saying: —“ He char . : 
ita: : ged a high functionary hencefor 
“to make known to him the outside affairs.” . ° ieeeceren 











With reference to the “ yellow door,” ¢f. the “ golden door” of the royal palace at Bhateaon, 
in Oldfield: Sketches from Nepal, 1, 180, and Le Bon: Les monuments de U Inde, fig. 369. : 


In answer to a doubt expressed by a friendly critic as to the identity of Ki-ni-tch’a and 
Kanishka, M. Lévi refers to the Ittnéraire d’Ou-K’ong (Journal Asiatique, J uly-Dec., 1895, 
p. 337). Ou-K’ong, or rather his mouthpiece, mentions briefly an episode related in detail by 
Hiouen-tsang: he designates under the name of Ki-ni-tch’a the king whom Hiouen-tsane calls 
Kia-ni-che-kia. Further, the Chenn-i-tien (bk. 77, fol. 44) relates the miraculous cciveion of 
Kanishka in the same manner as Hiouen-tsang (Mémoires, 1, 107), but substitutes the form 
Ki-ni-t’cha of our texts for the Kia-nt-che-kta of Hiouen-tsang. 


(To be conitnued.) 


NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF STONE-IMPLEMENTS FROM LADAKH. 
BY THE REV. A. H. FRANCKE, 


In the Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga (ante, Vol. XXXI. p. 39) I remarked that the Stone 
Age was not quite a matter of the past in Ladakh, and that remains of it were to be found 
there to the present day. Ladakh is still in many respects in the Stone Age, and a collection of 
genuine stone-implements still in use is to be made there without any difficulty. In fact, the 
articles included in the illustrations to this paper were collected without any great trouble 
within the space of three months. 


The articles in this collection fall naturally into two groups. Those-in common use, 
made out of a soft serpentine or bacon-stone, the Speckstein of German, and those prac- 
tically never now used, made out of a hard granite or slate. Both varieties were collected 
readily. 

In Plate I., Fig. 1,are shown articles made of the serpentine, and in Fig. 2 articles made 
of hard stone. I do not yet know exactly how the modern articles are worked up, but a good 
deal of skill is required in their manufacture, as I ascertained that the stone was not easily 
worked with even steel tools. They are nevertheless locally quite cheap in price, the larger 
vessels costing from six annas toa rupee and a half. The manufacturers are Baltis, who 
either make them in Baltistan and bring them to Ladakh for sale, or come to a hill ealled 
rDo-ltog-ri near Wanla in Ladakh, where there is a suitable stone, and make them there. 


Of stone-implements not shown in the Plates attached, may be mentioned the following :— 


1. Granite rectangular tables of the same shape and height from the ground as the 
ordinary Ladakhi wooden tables, They are called rdo-chog, are about 8 inches 
from the ground, and are found in many houses. 


2. Ofl-press for expressing oil from apricot-kernels. .The upper surface resembles 
a very flat dish with a mouthpiece. They are called tsig. 


8. Granite chessboard for playing mig-mang, carved in heavy boulders. There is 
one such near the Fort of Khalatse and another in the middle of the village. 


4, An Oblong granite “‘ log’? for breaking up firewood by beating. 
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Description of the Plates. 
Plate I., Fig. 1. 


Nos. 1 to 5. — These are stone-pots, called rdo-ltog. The special name of Nos, 1 and 9 
is lung-tho, and of No. 5 is rdulw. The extreme width of No. 4 is 15 inches ang 
the diameter of No. 5 is 5 inches. These pots are to be found in every house in 
Khalatse, and are used as kettles. 


Nos. 6 and 8. — These are lamps to be found in every house, No. 6 bears an ornament in 
relief of the following pattern :— 


No. 6 is 5 inches and No. 8 is 4 inches in length. These lamps are furnished with 
wicks of wool burning in an oil made out of apricot-kernels. 


No. 7. — This is a spindle-whorl, called phang-lo. Itis $ inch in diameter, 


No. 9. — This is the tobacco-holder of a hukka, called trob. The accompanying water- 
vessel is made of cow-horn. 


No. 10.-—- This is the ordinary butter-dish of Khalatse, called mar-lug. Its length is 
7 inches. 


No. 11, — This is a small cup closely resembling the usual wooden cup of Khalatse. Ié is 
3 inches in diameter. 


Nos. 12 and 13. — These are stone spoons, but No. 13 is made of slate. The handle is 
bound round with strips of leather. I have seen spoons of serpentine beautifully 


worked up so as to represent the silver spoons of the rich Ladakhis, which are highly 
chased. 


¢ 


Plate I, Fig. 2. 


Nos. 1, 2,10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16. — These are specimens of the old Ladakhi hkalam, a kind of 
blunt axe. Nos. 2 and 16 are halves only. The handles were of wood, and two such 
handles have been inserted in Nos. 11 and 14 to show how they were used. The kalam 
was really a rough piece of flat granite, through which a carefully polished hole was bored. 
Tis use was, and probably still is, in secluded valleys, for breaking up dry wood for fuel, 
and for rooting up out of sandy soil the long woody roots of certain plants also used 
for fuel. No, 18 is 64 inches in diameter. 

No, 15. — This is also a kalam, butit differs from the rest in being entirely polished. It 
may be the blunted half of an axe that once had an edge, or even a hammer. 

Nos, 8 and 9, — These are edged stone axes with a very narrow perforation about half an 
inch in diameter. But the tamarisk of Ladakh makes a very tough thin stick or 
handle. The length of No. 9 is 7 inches. These axes are called rdo-star. 

Nos, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, — These are stone knives called rdo-grt, The blade is of rough slate with 
a natural edge, Only in one case have I seen any traces of polishing. The handles 


of the specimens illustrated are shown with their original leather fastenings. The 
length of No, 5 is 10 inches. 


Find-Spots. 


Plate I, Fig. 1.— No. 9 came from Hannu, No. 18 from Nubra, the rest from Khalaise. 
Plate L, Fig. 2.— Nos. 1, 2,10, 12, 18, 16, came from the store-rooms of inhabitants of Wanla. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM VAD AICHE. 
Plate I. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM LADAKH. 


Plate II. 
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The Boulder-mortar of Ladakh. 
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No. 11 is from Khalatse, No. 14 from Skyin-gling, 7 miles distant from Khalatse. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 


are still in the store-rooms of Skyin-gling, Nos, 6,7, 9,are from Nubra, Though out of daily 
use, these articles are still kept in store. ’ 


The Boulder-mortar of Ladakh. 


Tn Plate II, is shown one boulder out of many in Leh, used by the people as a mortar for 
their daily wants. That in the iJlustration contained one small and five large mortar holes, the 
largest being 15 inches deep and shaped like the small end of anegg. The smallest is only 
two or three inches deep and hemispherical. The others vary from 8 to 12 inches in depth and 
in sphericity- 

These boulder-mortars are called ’og-stun, and the pestle for using them gong-stun, In the 
illustration a man is shown in the act of using a boulder-mortar. 








MUHAMMAD. HIS LIFE. BASEDON THE ARABIC SOURCES. 
BY DR. HUBERT GRIMME, PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FREIBURG. 
(Translated by G. K. Nariman.) 
Prefatory Notes. 


Tux following relation of Muhammad’s life, which forms a necessary complement to the 
exposition of his doctrines, is based throughout on original sources published either in the 
Orient or the Oocident, and in which, so far as I know, all information worth having has been 
exhaustively set forth. In utilizing these sources, I have partly followed lines other than those 
along which most of my predecessors had proceeded, and, in consequence, I have been more 
often than not unable to share their views. 


In respect of the traditional literature I consider an attitude of caution absolutely requisite. 
No one can question that the earlier collections of the traditions offer much that is genuine and 
indispensable to an historical outline of the life of the Prophet. Yet it is equally indubitable 
that into no province of literature is deliberate falsehood worked up with so much unblushing 
effrontery as here, But we are still far from possessing a method or test which should 
differentiate the spurious from the true with infallible certainty ; a number of independent 
investigations on the compilations, authorities, contents and forms of the traditions is necessary 
to this end. Nevertheless individual explorers must still fall back each upon his own 
subjective judgment. And one cannot penetrate too far back to the fons e¢ origo in order to 
clear the ground of the prevailing perversions. Besides, alongside of distorted versions of 
events the Ahadith embody much, too much, trivial matter, which, be it authentic or imaginary, 
is at all events immaterial to history. What, for instance, avails it to us, who do not participate 
in the Moslem’s ever retrospective and imitative instinct, to know how the Prophet made his 
toilet, to what dishes he was particularly partial, or what pet-names he bestowed upon his 
favourite horses, asses, and camels? Finally all the traditions suffer from the besetting and 
inherent evil that they reflect only the spirit of the Medina, and never the earlier Mecca, epoch 
of Islam. This would still remain the greatest abiding defect, shonld we be even able to trace 
with tolerable precision the falsification and mutilation of facts to the latter-day court 
theologians or to the garrulous loquacity of the original biographers. 


If, therefore, we had to depend solely on the Ahadith for an account of the life of Muhammad, 
we should be in a predicament similar to that of the thirsty wanderer in the desert, who catches 
sight, not of water, but of the delusive mirage. Happily, however, a strong spring of veracity 
bubbles up for us in the Qoran, and I have endeavoured to turn it to the best account. Not, 
‘however, that even here there is no need of circumspection. The difficulty is not the question 
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whether the Qordn be essentially anthentic, a question which I believe must be answered in 
the affirmative, nor yet the form of its text which has been preserved and transmitted to ug 
from Muhammad’s down to our own times without important variants, but the sequence and 
the elucidation of its chapters. For any one who would examine into the life and teachings 
of Muhammad it is imperative to construct a new order of the Stras, the best works on the 
subject like Néldeke’s Geschichte des Corans not claiming to have arrived at definite or 
conclusive results. In treating the Meccan Sdéras the critical scholar has to weigh with 
the minute accuracy of a goldsmith the use of certain words and turns of expression with 
a view to ascertaining the gradual development of the dogma of Islam. But as regards the 
Medina Siras, whose text is accompanied with commentaries apparently replete with correct 
explanations, he must bewaze of placing too implieit a reliance in these ready-made glosses. 
The text calls for research, and that in passages where the Moslem exegete appears fully sanguine. 
It will be universally conceded, therefore, that it is time we overleaped the fence of scholia 
raised by the Moslems round their sacred book. 











A word touching the works consulted in the preparation of this life of Muhammad. Of 
the several prominent authors, who are, as a rule, quoted from their editions published in the 
West, I have at my disposal only Oriental impressions, and [ refer to them only. I have drawn, 
inter alia,upon: Bukhari, Sahih, Kahira 1299 A.H.; Baidbawi with the Jelalain on the margin, 
Constantinople 1303 A. H.; Ibn Athir, Kamil, Kahira 1303 A. H.; Masiidi, Murnj-ud-Dhahab, 
on margin of [bn-el-Athir, Vols. I-X.; Ibn-Kotaiba, Kitab-el-Maarif, Kahira 1300 A. H, 
Wakidi I have used in the abridged translation of Wellhausen. — Tua AUTHOR, 


CHAFTER I. 
Political Condition of Arabia at the end of the Sixth Century. 


From the political point of view the palmy days of Arabia were over with the expiry of 
the sixth Christian century. The independence of yore yielded to the mighty forces at work 
from without. In a few parts of the peninsula the old order almost completely changed, giving 
place tothenew. The ancient civilization of the Sabeans or Southern Arabs survived, but their 
dominions passed into the hands of the Abyssinians as a prize of war in 525 A.D. The national 
strength was not adequate to get rid of these hereditary foes, and Persia found a tempting 
opportunity to interfere in the struggle for freedom. The country was doubtless evacuated by 
the Axumites, but was converted into a Persian satrapy. From all sides almost, Central Arabia 
fell within the sphere of Persian inflnence. The north-eastern marches, with the pasture 
fields of the Lower Euphrates and the territory of the kings of Hira, had long since sunk into 
a state of vassalage to the Persians. The east coast, from Bahrein to Oman, was a tributary 
of the same power. Kinda, which bade fair to be a national kingdom, was soon subverted. 
And the possession of Sonth Arabia, with its important commercial emporia, completed the 
circuit. Meanwhile in the north-west the great rival of the Sassanian Empire, East Rome, 
strained every nerve to plant its foot furthest into the interior of Arabia. The greatest 
portion of the ancient Nabatean monarchy, that extraordinary product of Arab mercantile 
spirit and Greeo-Aramaic culture, which had extended from the grdberstadé of Hijr to Petra 
and Damascus, was under the secure supremacy of Byzantium, and constituted its province of 
Arabia with Bastra for its capital. A House of Arab princes, the Ghassanides, were the wardens 


of the marches. They at once kept back the marauding bands of the autocrats of Hira and 
the Sassanides, and overawed the Bedouins of the desert. 


” 


Thus only the tribes of Hijaz, Nejd, and Yemama had contrived to continue their 
independence from remote antiquity. But there was nothing to act as a common lodestone of 
national interests or prejudices on them all alike, — a deficiency which, in the case of Hijaz, even 


the trading city of Mecca, carrying on commerce between Yemen and Syria and the Huphrates, 
could ijl-supply. 
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Religious Condition. 


Bui the cultured peoples of Arabia were not only deprived of their political authority, but 
had lost their ancient religion as well. Here, as everywhere else in antiquity, government and 
cultus, dependence on the fatherland and the deities native to the soil, had one and the same 
root, With the enfeeblement of the Sabean monarchy the great South Arabian gods Athar 
and Almagah began to decline, and the Jewish encountered the Christian propaganda before the 
gigantic temples of the Sabeans. Judaism was benefited by the straggle — how, it has not been 
explained : bat, according to the tradition, in consequence of the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Jews pressed into the south of the Peninsula, and. conntenanced by the local rulers, leavened 
vast masses of people with notions of monotheism. Christianity was grafted in Arabia from 
East Rome, and was further professed by the Abyssinians. (Philostorgeus, III. 4.) But the 
national bias against the Gospel was a heavy obstacle to its propagation, whereas Judaism 
passed for a state-supported movement. It was therefore an advantage to the sporadic 
Christian colonies of Najran, Aden, &c., that the Khosroes were the lords of the land, because 
the latter conferred their favour and patronage on their Christian subjects and chiefly on the 
Nestorians.! Christianity developed fresh vitality in the North Arabian lands, acknowledging 
the overlordship of East Rome, such as the principality of Hauran. Whilst, on the other 
band, the Hebrew faith counted its professors among the heathens of Hijaz and in numerous 
ancient settlements like Medina, Wadi’l Kora, Khaiber, and Taima. 


The religion of the Arabs, who owed allegiance to no sovereign authority, was in 

a primitive stage of evolution. It is difficult to credit them with the conception of great ultra- 
terrestrial gods. On the contrary, they had no small number of tribal and household deities who 
haunted certain places and objects, ¢ g., statues, trees, and stones. The more trivial the 
conception of the gods became the more terrible grew the potency of many-named Fate as 
pictured. to itself by the Arab imagination, yet generally the gods formed no important factor 
in the Arab’s publiclife. Hescarcely ever kindled into ecstasy over them. Of the thousand upon 
thousand verses bequeathed to us, not one contains any encomium ef them. The people swore 
by them and transmitted their memories from generation to generation in mutilated proper 
names. Time-honoured oblations of the field-produce and of the surplus of cattle were offered 
as tribute to them. At appointed seasons the more famous fanes were visited by the devotees, 
who burlesqued ceremonies which had long since ceased to be intelligible. But the season 
festivals continued to be held through the necessity of meeting together for the exchange 
of commodities. And these were facilitated by the sacred plot of ground round each sanc- 
tuary, within the confines of which everbody was perfectly secure from harm. The shrines 
expanded into immense markets, where the spirtual as well as temporal wares of the Arabs 
were bartered. In course of time the palm of commercial superiority was assigned to Mecca.? 
Its importance to all Hejaz it owed to the magnet of its holy place which was presumably the 
oldest portion of the town.? The sanctuary famed as the bait (house), or the kaaba (cube), 
occupied a position precisely in the middle of a valley running from north to south, and 
approached only by three passes. An nucouth stone structure of a cubical shape, probably 
1 ( Khushran I., surnamed Anosharvan (the immortal), net only “did not oppress his Christian subjects so 
long as they remained law-abiding, but he directly supported their cult and extended this treatment, not to the 
Nestorians alone, but to the Monophysites, who were moze closely allied with the (rival) Roman Empire than the 
Nestorians, Apostasy from the State religion (Zoroastrianism) was punished with the extreme penalty of the law 
according +0 time-honored usage, and proselytizing of the faithful was naturally strictly prohibited ; but when the 
monophysite Abbot Ahuderumeh, who was munificently helped in the construction of a cloister by the king, baptised 
his own son, who then flew to the Romans, all the penalty awarded to the offending priest was two months’ mild 


incarceration, which admitted of his free intercourse with his disciples . ses And Khoshran was no 
weakling; he was energetic evemto bellicose ruthlessness.” — Noldeke, Aufedtze zur Persischen Geschichte. — TR.] 
2 The ancient names of Mecca are Bekka and Nasse. — Tabari, I. 1132. ; 

8 A)-Bekri, Geogr. Leaicon. p. 58. El-Kalbi says men came here on pilgrimages, but soon after dispersed 


themselves, so that Mecca, or, properly speaking, the neighbourhood of the fane, remained unoccupied by men. 
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statues in the inside ; in the wall a dark sacred stone ;* and around the temple an unpretentious 
circuit marked out for the purpose of cireumambulation, — such was the renowned Kaaba, 
A single fount belonging to Mecca, the Zemzem, rises inside the enclosure of the temple, and is 
of course hallowed by its propinquity to the sanctum and its utility to the city. 


Mecca and its Importance. 


The credit of directing the trade of West and Central Arabia into the sterile recky vale, 
scantily supplied with water, is dne to the practical ingenuity of a branch of the Kenana called 
the Koreish, who had settled down in the environs of the Kaaba. Although the adoration 
of the deity in the Meccan temple had been crystallized, as in all other fanes, inte an inane 
formula, the Koreish took care to celebrate with much éclat and solemnity the festival of 
the temple which fell annually during the month Dhu’l Hija. They provided for the reception, 
sojourn, and safety of the pilgrims, and embraced within the enclosure of the festivities 
the holy hamlets of Mina and Muzdalaifa, and a haram of sacred piece of ground. No other 
religious solemnization, indeed, of Central Arabia could compete with that held at Mecea. 
The yearly inundations of many thousand pilgrims were shrewdly utilized as so many avenues 
of commercial gain. The desert Arabs were afforded opportunity on these oecazions to 
purchase their stock of necessaries to last a year. And the wealth which flowed into Meeca 
availed its citizens to monopolize the caravan traffic of the west coast. 


The rise of the Koreishite power promoted a sense of united counsel and combined enter- 
prise foreign to most Arabs. The various clans and families, dwelling each in its own suburb, 
did not indeed go the length of submitting their private differences to a common tribunal, 
but for the regulating of public affairs a central authority was created consisting of the 
representatives of the leading families. The mala met and deliberated in the eonncil-honse, 
not far from the Kaaba, known as the Dar-en-Nadwa, which was erected by their reputed 
ancestor Kosai. The matters which came on for disposal before the assembly referred to 
questions affecting war and domestic policy, the rearing of the martial standard, and adoption 
of matrimonial alliances. Yet, doubtless, the annual despatch of caravans, of which at least 
two (one in winter, one in summer) were of paramount importance, was also committed to 
the joint deliberations of the mala. For the mercantile trips were nearly always of the nature 
of joint-ventures, in which the different families, each proportionately to its means and 
prosperity, had something at stake. Perchance the neighbours, too, participated, like those of 
Taif situate eastward in the mountains. Through this commercial institution Mecca had 
outstripped all other tribal settlements, and could be accounted the only eity worthy of the 
name in Central Arabia. 

The Prophet’s Birth and Childhood. 


Muhammad,’ the religious and political reformer of Arabia, came of the Mecean family of 
Benu Hashim, numbered neither amongst the preatest nor the most illustrious of the city.® 
The year of his birth lies in obscurity. Tradition places it in 571 A, D® His father, Abd 
Allah bin Abd el Muttalib, died before the child saw the light, Amina, the mother, survived 
Sh ee Aas pee a a et ie ee eee 


* On the stone-cult in ancient Atabia, see Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, p. 180. 
5 Beladhari, p. 52, 


S The expression “‘ double city,’ Stra 48, 80, inditates the close connection between the two cities. 
7 J. 2, the highly praised. 


* [The most influential families in Muhammad's time in Mecca were the Makhzum and the Abd-Shams.—~ 
Noldeke, Dae Leben Muhammad's, 9. — Tr, ] 
_ * [Accoriing to the tradition he was born in the year in which Abraha, a Christian prince of Yemen, 
invaded Mecca ; the expedition, however, came to nought, a fearful epidemic having broken out in his army, 
Mnhammad’s mother is said to have entrusted the child, according to the custom of the Koreshites, to a Beduix 
woman for a few years, in order to nurse him in the salutary air of the desert, but even this seemingly anthentic 
olreumstance is called in question by Sprenger with cogent arguments. He traces the story to a subsequent 
ptaohiee, — Noldeke, op, cit. p.11. See also for exhaustive details, Muir, op. cté. ci, —-TR.] 
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till the sixth birth-day of Muhammad. The next two years were spent under the fostering care 
of Abd-el-Muttalib, the grandfather. At his decease Mnhammad, now eight years old, was 
taken into the guardianship of his uncle Abu Taleb (Abd Menaf), an elder brother of Ab Allah. 
The uncle brought him up to man’s estate, The multitude of circumstantial aceounts of the 
future Prophet's early days have no value for us, being, as they are, gratuitous fabrications 
or tortuous narratives wrested out of passages in the Qordn. The sole authentic testimony to 
Muhammad’s childhood is imbedded in Séra 98, 88: -- 


Thy Lord did not abase thee, nor despised, 

Yet the next world shall be better for thee than this, 

And thy Lord will endow thee with content, 

Did He not find thee an orphan, and yet gave thee shelter ? 
He found thee astray and conducted thee aright, 

And He found thee needy and has enriched thee. 


From the above we derive the certainty that Muhammad was an orphan in his youth, that 
he was reared a heathen, and that only after tiding over a period of straitened circumstances 
he attained to competence. The latter change was apparently brought about by his first 
marriage. When he was made a sound merchant by Abu Taleb, and had taken part in 
several journeys undertaken for purposes of trade, especially to Syria, a rich Meccan widow, 
named Khadija, who had learnt to appreciate his assiduity and attentions, gave him her hand 
in marriage. Vive and twenty years of age, Muhammad united himself to Khadija, aged 40.10 
He was noted for his newly-acquired fortune —no mean distinction for a Meccan —as much as 
he had been distinguished by the superiority of his character which had won for him the 
honoured sobriquet of Amin or the Faithful. Khadija bore him two sons and four daughters, 
Kasim, Abd Allah,!! Rukaiya, Umm Kulthuru, Zainab and Fatima. The sons died ininfaney.” 
In pursuance of an Arab custom Muhammad got his surname of Abu’l Kasim, father of Kasim, 
from the name of his eldest boy. 


Thus he arrived at mature manhood without having anywise made himself conspienous 
among his fellow-burghers. There was nothing extraordinary in him; nothing foreshadowing 
unusual good fortune. LHven the later traditions, which riot in fables, dare not smuggle into the, 
years of travel uncommon traits bespeaking coming greatness. The improbable incident of the 
part of arbiter, which an accident called upon Muhammad to play, when the Kaaba was recon- 
structed, serves at best as a proof of his judicious tact, but not of any unique intelectual gift. 


Muhammad grew to be full forty years of age~-a man like all other men, Then, however, 
as is the usual Oriental phenomenon, he struck into the path of miracles and visions and was 
straightway metamorphosed into a spiritual being, who held communion with God Himself 
and founded and spread a new religion ! 


This naive version is given expression to in a variety of traditions, which, as a connected 
whole as given by Ibn Ishaq, the best of the earlier biographers of Muhammad, may be 
summarised as under. 





© [Khadija’s father had set his face against marrying his daughter to a pennyless youth like Muhammad, who 
had long out-grown the age when marriage could be decently celebrated. But Khadija plied the old man with wine 
and extorted his consent. When he was sober, it was too late to mend matters, and eventually Muhammad’s relatives 
succeeded in pacifying the father, whose wrath had threatened ‘to terminate in bloodshed. — Néldeke, op. cit. 
dd. — TR.] 

1 [According to Néldeke (op. cit. 15), the original and real name of the boy was Abd Manaf, which, Hterally, 
means slave of the (god) Manaf, and therefore clearly shows that Muhammad at the birth of the child was still an 
idolater. He adds that Abd Allah is a later invention. —TrR.] See Mas‘udi, V. 89. 

12 (Verily, ““he who hates thee shall be childless’’ (Séra 108). — ‘‘ This,” says Palmer (8. B, #. IX. 348), “is 
directed against As ibn Wail, who, when Muhammad’s son El Qasim died, called him Ablar, which means 
* docktailed,’ 4. ¢., childless.””? — Tr. ] 

18 [The story is as interesting as it is apocryphal. See Muir, op. cit. 28.— Tr.] 
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Muhammad’s inspirations began in this, that he saw “true” visions in sleep ; visions which 
stole on him like the first glow of the dawn. Next, he was seized with an ungovernable passion 
for solitude. He was wont to pass every year a long month on Hira, a hill near Mecca, and 
there practise, after the vogue of the heathen Meccans, the rite known as the tahannuth34 At 
the end of the month he would go through the sacred ceremony of encircling the Kaaba and 
return home. In the first year of the “revelation,” in the month of Ramadhan, he had once 
more left Mecca with his family, when one night the angel Jibril (Gabriel) approached him 
at God’s command with a piece of writing and cried: Read. Muhammad did not obey and replied 
‘I do not read.”15 Upon this the visitant pressed him so hard that he thought he wonld 
succumb. The angel repeated his demand a second time, and a second time Muhammad stuck 
to his refusal. But at last he was pleased to interrogate: “What must I read 2?” Jibril 
recited: Read in the name of thy Lord who created — man from clotted blood created —read 
thy Lord is the richest in honour — who taught with the pen — tanght men what they knew 
not.’ (Stra 96.) 


Muhammad repeated it and the angel vanished. He awoke from his trance, rushed out into the 
open, ran up the middle of the hill, where again his ear was assailed by a voice, ‘*O Muhammad thou 
art the Apostle of God and Jibril am I.” Wrapt in wonderment at this apocalypse, he stood rooted 
to the spot, till found by some men whom Khadija had sent after him. 


With a throbbing heart Muhammad confided to his wife his experience of the apparition, and 
received in reply words of comfort and encouragement, Waraka bin Naufal, a kinsman of 
Khadija, who had perused the holy books of the Christians and Jews, and who was himself a Christian 
convert,16 gave it as his conviction that the great Nomos, which had descended on Moses, was now 
sent downtoMuhammad. Soon after, Muhammad, quitting Hira, was encompassing the Kaaba, when 
Nanfal predicted to the Prophet that he would be decried and persecuted, 


From the familiar’s now frequently visiting Muhammad, the wise Khadija argued his genuineness, 
He must be an angel indeed, and no shatan or satan. She professed herself his first believer and 
laboured to persuade the Prophet out of his uneasy misgivings.!” 


To the intense annoyance of Muhammad for a time the apparition or ‘revelation’ ceased, but at 
Jast Jibril, once more appearing, announced the commencement of an era of grace with the 93rd 
Sira. At the same time the Prophet was charged with the duty of prayer, the good spirit coming 
down every day and training him to punctual devotions at stated hours. 


The above is a synopsis of the narrative of Ibn Ishaq. He, too, is no original writer in a strict 
sense of the term. He goes to work with scissors and paste to harmonise the discrepancies between 
the elder and the latter-day tradition, as collected by Bukhari, Muslim, &c. But it can be predicated 
of his and all other accounts of Muhammad’s first revelations, no matter whether they are manufactured 
wholesale or are simply touched up by later chroniclers, that they have next to no value for us and 
conduce to no trustworthy exposition of Islam in the nascent stages. Let alone the fact that the 
outlines in them can be rejected without extensive research, as the result of a Qoranic exegesis, 
either superficial or tortuous and far-fetched, the ground is cut away from under their feet by the 
circumstances that none of the authors of these relations were in a position to correctly know the 
events as they happened. Among the so-called authorities we miss all along the old Meccan 
companions of Muhammad, and this lacuna cannot be bridged over by the pleasantries and gossip of 
even the most favourite of Muhammad’s spouses, Alysha, whose name is coupled with the most 











1¢ No satisfactory explanation of the term is forthcoming, but see Bukhari, I. 4, 
35 Not an inability to read, but a refusal to do so underlies Muhammad’s reply. 
’ M6 [NOldeke is inclined to hold that Waraka was a convert to Judaism. — T2.] 
17 [Muhammad was tormented with the hallucination that he was possessed with a demoniac spirit and was 


driven to the verge of laying violent hands on himself. Cf. the received authorities, Weil, Sprenger, Muir, 
Noldeke. — Tr.] 
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esteemed traditions. Still, if the testimony of the earliest comrades is not forthcoming, we have 
that of the Qordn — a testimony which is authentic and not buried in a mass of apocrypha, 


Primitive Islam based on Social Reform. 


Now since the testimony of Moslem tradition is extremely doubtful, we shall do well to have 
solved by Muhammad himself the problem of the origin of the Islamic movement and the circum- 
stances in particular under which Muhammad set out on his career as the founder of a religion, that 
is, in other words, with the help of the intimation the Prophet affords us in his Qordn. 


No idea or view in the Qordn is inculcated with such sustained insistence as that the Book was 
the reproduction or recapitulation of supernatural revelation, to proclaim which to the world 
Muhammad was appointed by God. The manner and mode of this apocalypse is represented in 
varying images and concepts not lacking a certain air of the mysterious about them. Nevertheless 
it is not claimed for these inspired divulgations that they are without a precedent or parallel, and 
that Muhammad, as the messenger of the divine commands and prohibitions, occupied an unique 
unexampled position in the scheme of creation. On the contrary, the Qordn witnesses to several 
personages of Arab and non-Arab descent, who were the recipients of the written word of God, the 
so-called Aitdb; and in virtue of the writing vouchsafed to himself, Muhammad seems to have 
regarded himself, not as a superhuman being, but only as a link in the chain of divinely-favoured 
men, Besides, the times in which he lived evince striking instances of the phenomenon of prophetic 
vocation assumed by Muhammad. There was a class of men of an extraordinary mental 
disposition, whose proclivities, to our thinking, bordered upon hallucination. In this connection 
an inscription, which, along with several others constituting a group, has been recently brought to 
light,!8 is worthy of notice. The peculiarity of these stone-cut writings consists in their 
manifestly monotheistic tone, in which we fail to discover any specific Jewish or 
Christian traits. The age of the inscriptions may, with certainty, be fixed at the middle of the 
fifth century; but they may be even of a later origin. They embody prayers in a style greatly 
akin to the Qoranic diction and addressed to Rahman or the Merciful, imploring his forgiveness for 
sins committed, and his acceptance of the offered sacrifices and desiring that he would grant 
revelations —if the interpretation here does not err — and unfold the future to the faithful. This 
lends probability to the assumption that in South Arabia there prevailed a monotheistic sect, 
according to whose tenets God favoured the men who offered prayers to Him with revelations, though 
we are left in the dark relative to the mode and the import of such celestial communications. It must 
have been an analogous notion or belief, with which people were actuated or inspired in Muhammad's 
age in various localities of Mid and South Arabia, and which expressed itself in pretensions to divine 
eommunion. Of these pretenders, the prophet of Yemama, called Maslama, whom the Moslems 
derisively stigmatized the ‘‘ diminutive,” excites special interest. His teachings, which bear a peculiar 
and rational stamp of their own, and by no means contain all the doctrines of Islam, argue that he 
was no shallow and sheer imitator of Muhammad. Ibn Hisham (p. 189) says that so early as in the 
pre-Meccan period the small Maslama was known as the preceptor of the Prophet, which, if a fact, 
would demonstrate that Maslama’s prophetic calling began before Muhammad’s. Besides, there arose 
in the tribe of Aus a prophet El-Aswad by name, who carried with him a large part of Yemen. 
Further, there arose a prophetess called Sagah, in whose character, as well as in that of El-Aswad, 
we come upon many @ feature reminiscent of Muhammad. They consider themselves inspired, but 
whether their claim was based on imitation of Muhammad’s pretensions, who had set up as God’s 
mouthpiece much earlier, is an obscure point. 


Finally, the system of the Kahins, divination, which was flourishing mainly in South Arabia, 
was, as Wellhausen (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten. III. 188) properly observes, rooted in the popular 
belief or fallacy that demons or supra-terrestrial existences utilized certain among men as the organs 
through whom to announce the future. And we haye handed downto us aphorisms of Kahins, in 
which they speak directly in the first person of the Deity. 


18 Wiener Zeitschrift fir Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1896, p. 285, seq. 
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Muhammad’s claim, therefore, to divine inspiration, viewed at in the light of his ow, 
generation, cannot be held something out of the common and astonishing. When, however, 
he voiced his call to prophecy with moral earnestness and impressed the circle of his first proselytes 
with a spirit of ethical rigidity, it was not due so much to his so-called inspiration as the singular 
nature of the contents of his previsionary outpourings. For, while the clairvoyance of the Kahins 
concerned itself with the conditions of private life and touching matters of secondary moment, while 
Maslama's gift of prognostication was occupied with homilies and rules for the conduct of life, while 
that of El-Aswad to a great extent subserved political interests, Muhammad evinced the aim and. 
ultimate purpose of his afflatus in announcing in burning words, to those around him, the * mene-teke]" 
of an approaching doomsday. This doctrine of the Judgment Day, which starts with the 
‘resurrection of the dead and ends with the division of the human race, one part being assigned the 
region of eternal felicity, the other the seat of the flaming abyss of inferno — this doctrine of the last 
day Muhammad shared with the Jewish-Christian concept of the same. But with him it is invested 
with a certain originality in that he contemplates it through the vision of prescience and proclaims 
it in the poetic phraseology of the Kahins, 





The inculcation of the doctrine of doomsday is the pivot on which turns the entire system 

.of primitive Islam. It was calculated to strike terrifying awe into the minds of his audience, to 

permanently turn towards and fix their thoughts on God, and to purge their demeanour in practical 

life of the barbarous taint of heathenism, Those who acknowledged the Judge of creation must 

abandon all belief in the Arabian gods of old, The omnipotence of the Lord of mankind and the 

worlds had no point of contact with the circumscribed power of the heathen deities, male and female. 
The former ruled over the latter, who were merely his subordinate creatures, if not empty inanities. 


- The oldest components of the Qordn lay more stress on mora] obligations than on dogmatic 
'yerities, for therein resided the source of internal purification. and preparation for the world to come. 
Prayers were such a source, good works in a higher degree so, but alms was reckoned the supreme 

fount of purification, Even this precept at the first blush appears to possess slender title to originality, 
since it was formulated by Judaism and Christianity prior to Muhammad’s teaching, The Jews 
had the identical term zakat to connote, “means of purification.”’ But it does not, therefore, 
‘follow that the Prophet borrowed it from Judo-Christianity, and, so to say, translated it into Arabic. 
‘The preacher of Mecca knew so little about Christians and Jews that, long after his first apparition, 
he still-assumed a sympathiser and supporter in every Jew and Christian and in consequence 
expected that the truth of ‘his teaching would be corroborated and countenanced by hoth29 Nor 
was it till after his entry on the Medina period that he came in personal intercourse with the 
“followers of both these relegions and learnt of the principles of their faith which divided them from 
Islam. Accordingly, what is apparently of Judo-Christian origin in Muhammad’s first evangel he 
must doubtless have acquired in an indirect or roundabout way; and the intermediary must be 
sought in the circle of those men whom Moslem tradition designates Hanifs, and further describes 
as settlers in diverse places of Central Arabia, Mecca, &c. They were inclined to eschew the 
immemorial Arabian idolatry and the sacrificial feasts, +o worship instead the God of Abraham, to 
denounce social abuses like the bnrying alive of new-born infants,.and lastly to devote themselves 
to an ascetic mode of life. It will be evident therefore that-we have to look upon the Hanifs of 
mid-Arabia as the exponents of a monotheistic community arisen.on the confines of 
Christianity and Judaism. —_ nage 


In Hanifism, however, Muhamrrad saw but a preliminary step towards the sanctuary of his 

new dogma. He. did not style himself a Hanif, and confined the epithet almost exclusively to 

‘Mbraham. The consciousness, probably, of himself being a Prophet raised ‘him above the relatively 

méignificant status of a Hanif, and ‘he was actuated ‘by the ambition to see the reverence paid to 

“him ‘by’ his disciples deepen and to bring that awful homage in line with the circumstances amid 
ee 2 _ 19 Stra 10, 94; 26, 19; 28,52. 
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which he was placed in Mecca. For it was in Mecca that his keen observation spied out the 
numerous evils of time-honoured vogue, which were corroding society and were crying the loudest 
for reform. A class of affluent inhabitants, who had the monopoly of money and market, was opposed 
to the indigent many, whose faces it ground with relentless cruelty. The heaviest indictments 
aad attacks in the Qordn are directed against this aristocracy, who were prompted by their insatiate 
passion for lucre, and who perpetrated fraud with false weights and measures, Against them are 
contrasted the famishing poor, the mendicants that are spurned, the orphans who are defrauded, 
and the slaves who in vain struggle for manumission or ransom.?? This social atmosphere of Mecca, 
as delineated by the Prophet, enables us to comprehend how Muhammad’s first exhortations placed 
the advancement of practical piety at the head of the duties incumbent upon the faithful who feared 
the Judgment Day, and why he recommended eleemosynary gifts as the sine qua non of spiritual 
purification, Nevertheless, that this cleansing ofthe soul was so prescribed as to be solely dependent 
upon the free will and the unfettered action of the individual is a characteristic feature of the 
primitive Islam. ‘Let him who will adopt the path leading to his Lord” (Stira 76, 29). At this 
period the doctrines of the limitations to salvation, election and predestination as yet were not 
propounded. The hopes entertained were too fervid and: the success obtained against the bad world 
too rapid for the introduction of such circumscribing innovations. 


Then, with this programme, behold Muhammad standing at the commencement of his mission. 
What is novel and what imparts greatness to the initial stage of his career is that he unites in one 
person the ecstatic’ Kahin arid the ascetic Hanif, the preacher of the gospel of doomsday and 


the enthusiastic social reformer. _ 
(To be continued.) 





 SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 
Translated from. German Poets. 
BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Px.D., JENA. 
“(Continued from p. 808.) 
"Great and Small, 
30 


“Wisst ihr, wie auch der Kleine was ist ? Er mache das Kleine 
Recht; der Grosse begehrt just so das Grosse zu thun. 


- ay: ae poe “ x ; -_ - 
Berl Waa Ary AaeeTHA | 
LAAT THM THTH LT ATA |! 


alpé "pi patratam éti samyak kurvan yad alpakam 1. 
éténaiva ‘prakaréoa-yan ‘mahat kuroté mahén {1 
- 31 a me 
Wenn einer sich wohl im Kleinen deucht, . 
So denke, der hat was Grosses erreicht. 


eet aeqia aitneraftgena at At: | 
aaa neenteartita Ane 7 Il 


* haw? x: . So 'e is € * 
svalpé vastuni kasmiméchit paritushyati yé narah | 
anénaiva mahat kimchid ayapiti vibhati mé i 


GOETHE. 


GOETHE. 


% Stra 102,-1;-100,8,£3, 1,89, 16; als0.107, 2, 80, 1. 
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Mit leichtem Muthe knupft der arme Fischer 
Den kleinen Nachen an im sichern Port, 
Sieht er im Sturm das grosse Meerschiff stranden. 


e Canes ms 
aTSt THAT at THis drag: | 
o [asd e e 
Wa Gaga Twas AeA | 
laghiidupath prasanndima tiré badhnati dhivarah | 
névam sumahatim pagyan bhajyam4nam maharnavé i] 
33 


Nicht jeder wandelt nur gemeine Stege: 
Du siehst, die Spinnen bauen lufige Wege. Ginas 


T arses spt Pret atareraaed: | 
THENIT TNMARAS TI seat: It 


na kshudr6 ’pi jané nityam nicharambhanatatparah | 
uchchaihsthinéshu litabhir badhyanté pasya tantavah \ 


34 


Frei von Tadel 2u sein ist der niedrigste Grad und der héchste: 
Denn nur die Ohnmacht fiihrt oder die Grésse dazu. Sean. 


sat a aie fate tat a Preterarer | 
qe watsar Fa: Mier afzarwar || 


jeghanyaém cha gatim viddhi paramém cha vidéshata m | 
tasya yal laghima hétuh dilasya mahimathava }| 


Cf. Subhdshitdvali 1995, 


ScHILLER, 


35 


Die Sterne zankten sich, wer grdssres Licht verbreite ; 
Die Sonne stieg : aus war es mit dem Streite. 


ar: earn safieears | 
aft crany raretsaraeey ateuarfera: | 


tarabhih spardhamanabhir mama jydtir mahattaram \ 
iti tyakté vivadd’ sav udayé tikshnamalinah 


Cf. Drishtdntas, 94. 


NICOLAI. 


36 


Volker verrauschen, 
Namen verklingen; 
’ Finstre Vergessenheit 
Breitet die dunkelnachtenden Schwingen 
Ueber ganze Geschlechter aus, 
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Aber der Fursten 
Einsame Haupter 
Glanzen erhelit, 

Und Aurora berthrt sie 
Mit den ewigen Strahlen, 


Als die ragenden Gipfel der Welt. ScHILLER 


oY ~ ~ oe 
asad Raa sare sat aurea Araneta 
~~ ~~ aN nee ~ o~ = ao; 
Pay FaaaaaeaT STITT AKT ATs | 
¢ * ee o~ ~~ ba ~~ ~~ 
surat af age wea rat Tew yaa 

= ¢ o~ o~ la — ~ on 
TETRA A: AHed: MAAIIMNT F | 
nasyanti kshitayé janas cha bata ré vaméas cha ndmani cha 
kshipram vismrititamast janapadin vyapnoti sindra bhuvi | 
‘gana tu yasdmsi bhanti viralam srifgani bhimér iva 
sprishtiny arkamarichibhih samuditail smartavyagdbhani cha |} 

Lords and Servants. 


37 


Mit einem Herren steht es gut, 


Der was er befohlen selber thut. Gorrax. 
~, 


yaar Haas | 
Gt ASIATAATa WeaagHRed TA! 


bhartur évamnvidhasyaiva karyasiddhir bhavishyati | 
y6 yad 4jfidpayamasa bhrityavat kuruté svayam tl 
38 


Wer ist ein unbrauchbarer Mann ? 
Wer nicht befehlen und auch nicht gehorchen kann. 


* + Ras Law ~~ _e 

ay HET ay TT AAT AAA | 
a a yard at aaa 

amum kupurushath manyé y6 najnapayitum svayam | 

na cha guardshitum vicham sidhGndm adhyavasyati tl 


39 


Mancher liegt schon lang im Grabe und beherrscht noch diese Welt ; 
Unterdessen schiaft der andre, der zum Herrschen ist bestellt. W. Mixuer. 


GOETHE. 


© eC f nN Oo 
aerate marenseret rrattt Ta | 
~ aes ro c~ eae 
araisa eatrar waar Fad (xT Il 
kaachich chhasti gundtkarshan mahim chiramrité "pi san t 
samrajyé sthapits yavad anyé muhyati nidraya Ul 
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SY LE LAO a cE PIE ESTE STO EN NE SE PS BS NT AE APR rege sce 
Be See eg OE ee ge eg a a ee ee ee Sg ee ee ee ae 
40 


Aber wenn sich die Fiirsten befehden, 
Mussen die Diener sich morden und tédten ; 
Das ist die Ordnung, so will es das Recht. 


SCHILLER, 

|! > oy Fs =~ ot . 

wosy agiaiea fafesra a aia: | 

o> ox ~~ o “SU 
eaidaied Tretia Tat srafera: |] 
anyé "nyam chéd asiyanti vidvishanti cha parthivah | 
vyatighnanti prajas téshim iti dharmé vyavasthitah 11 
41 
Entzwei und gebiete! tiichtig Wort. 
Verein und leite ! bessrer Hort. 


; GOETHE, 
at farcaeta sag azar car | 
Te Varset oiled ag: war: Ul 


varam mitrépalambhéna pranétum sadhuné patha | 
na tu Satripajapéna gasitumh vivagah prajah i 
Friends and Foes. 
42 


Wer Freunde sucht, ist sie zu finden werth ; 
Wer keinen hat, hat keinen noch begehrt. 


“ LESSING. 
attreantt at aed a fart agree | 
eq at aiea fran a fraraFaze a: |] 


mitram ichchhati yé Jabdhur sa mitrath praptum arhati | 
yasya n6 santi mitréni na mitrany anviyésha sah tl 
43 
Der sei dir nicht erkiest, 
Der Freund ihm selbst nicht ist ; 
Wer Freund ihm selbst nur ist, 
Der sei dir nicht erkiest, 


Loaav. 
srr wa aPat Ter Aas seTT | 
TAIT geen: Aer sareryt we gz: || 
dtman§ nasti yan mitrath tasya minvishya sauhridam | 


na chapy ésha subrit karyah priya &4tmana éva yah {1 


44 
Wenn die Armuth durch die Thiire kommt geschlichen in das Haus, 


Stiirzt auch schon die falsche Freundschaft aus dem Fenster sich heraus. W. Miuuer. 
mar Prare ater sw wayEH | 
Shree vara fecata aft: aura | 


yada visati ddridryam dvaréna ganakair griham'{ 
kumitrini gavakshéna nishpatanti bahih Kshanat H 


Cf, Mrichehh. 1. 4. 
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ee ge pe ee en ee ee Fa ee pe Se © eee Se A eye he ne ye 
45 
Fache den Funken nicht an, der zwischen Freunden erglimmt ist : 
Leicht verséhnen sie sich, und du bist beiden verhasst. 


o~ batty te 
aT ll (HATA SI aATY a | 
c~ a orm ° eS N ~~ 
BAUIIAM: We Tay srTAysale |! 
ma kritha mitrayér antar vairajvalanadhukshanam | 
achirach chakrushéh samdhimh svayamh dvésham upaishyasi tt 
46 
Theuer ist mir der Freund; doch auch den Feind kann ich nitzen : 
Zeigt mir der Freund was ich kann, Jehrt mich der Feind was ich soll. 


~ oe ae « 
TAA TTAAeA T AAascrsTag: | 
~~ a? os & ~ ~ 
arama faq: Hr wealet Asqz: | 
vayasyd bahumantavy6 na tv amitré ’py anarthakah | 
gakyakriyam digaty ékah karyam yat ty asti mé ’parah tI 
47 
Zum Hassen oder Lieben 
Ist alle Welt getrieben, 


Es bleibet keine Wahl, 
Der Teufel ist neutral. 


RAS AA AT UNS TAPAS | 
Tah TAMA Tae TAR: II 


kartavyau sarvalékéna ragadvéshau bravimy aham } 
prasakté pakshapititva udasin6é napurmsakah tl 


HERDER, 


ScHILLER. 


BRENTANO. 


Calumny. 


48 
Die Miicken singen erst, bevor sie einen stechen ; 
Verleumder lastern drauf, indem sie lieblich sprechen. 


sata wId HU gaa AWAIT: | 
WITT AMT WagMaKaw Wat: | 


ruvanti prathamam karné tudanti masakas tatah | 
bh{shanté madhuram yavad vranayanty aparam khalah 1 
Cf. Hitép. I. 76. 


Locat. 


49 
Wenn dich die Lasterzunge sticht, 
So lass dir dies zum Troste sagen : 
Die schlechtsten Friichte sind es nicht, 
Woran die Wespen nagen. BURGER. 


aay aataey Garred Ta: | 
Snatt + area ararartiietea CATA II 


dasht6 lakApavadéna sukham asté vichakshanah | 
huphalasi nw khadyanté makshikabhir iti smaran it 
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50 


Es liebt die Welt das Strahlende zu schwarzen 
Und das Erhabne in den Staub 2u ziebn. 


mease aat AR: LATA AESTAA | 
sqeqrand Fa yRa Tetsqy Il 


yataté ’yam sadé lékeh syamikartum yad ujjvalam { 
uchchasthanagatam yach cha nyskkartumh pidapamsuvat {I 


ScHILLerR. 


Concord and Strife. 


51 
Sch6n ist der Friede, ein lieblicher Knabe 

Liegt er gelagert am ruhigen Bach, 

Und die munteren Lammer grasen 

Lustig um ibn auf dem griinenden Rasen ; 
Siisses T6nen entlockt er der Flote, 

Und das Echo des Berges wird wach, 

Oder im Schimmer der Abendrothe 

Wiegt ihn in Schlummer der ruhige Bach. 


Aber der Krieg hat auch seine Ehre, 
Der Beweger des Menschengeschicks. 
Das Gesetz ist der Frennd der Schwachen, 
Alles will es nur eben machen, 
Moichte gerne die Welt verflachen ; 
Aber der Krieg lisst die Kraft erscheinen, 
Alles erhebt er zum Ungemeinen, 
Selber dem Feigen erzeugt er den Muth. 


qa: wt a: aawagaan TF 


n, 
TIAN TI: Yrs Br AAS | 
Tat my Yat warata al a way 
. iN : 
ag en tay NaUTguaMaa ata I 
o~, - 7. ~ 
Weary TRaTHt faasas 
e WL (a a 
Ward Mey WaATWalS facsay, | 
= At&t & f™ 
aT Fs WaeTAT AMAA TTT 
= “ & « a - ™ ~~. 
GAA HET THAT Bl States Il 
suramyah kshém6 yah priyatamavapur balaka iva 
prasannaya nadyah sutrinavati sété drumataté | 
gavam madhyé prité mukharayati vamsim cha madhuram 
laghurh tv asmai svapnath sravanasubhapigiyati sarit 4 
pragamséyus chanyé nrikalanakarain vigraham api 
pratanvantam sauryam sakalagunavriddhim vidadhatam | 


varam viryath dharmad abalajanamitrit prayataté 
samikartum kritsnam prakritivishamam yd jagad iti 1! 


ScHILLER, 
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“~ 


Bs kann der Frémmste nicht in Frieden bleiben, 
Wenn es dem bésen Nachbar nicht gefallt. 


ahata wairststt ar datiFara | 
Farrah af ater fhe we aATT: 


adtsahéta kshamishthé *pi satndhizn sathparirakshitum | 
vigrahé yadi réchéta durdhiyé prativésing ty 


SCHILLER, 


Pleasure, Wealth, Merit. 
‘¢Gerne dien’ itch den Freundén, doch -thti ich es Jeider mit N. elgung, 
Und so wurmt es mich oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaft bin.” 
“Da ist kein anderer Rath, du musst Suchen, sie zu verachten, 
Und mit Abscheu alsdann thun, was die Pflicht dir gebeut.”’ 
, oo 
araeaast 8 FT waw Tales: 

: of CoN ° 
aeRTeAASeAS TAA Tet AA II 
afereeat TAAE lI “ara AeA 
aqTa sea 

kAman mitrajanam sévé na cian in sania l” 
tasmad adhérmik6é’smiti dahyaté bridayati mama || 
“yatitavyain sakhin dvéshtum pritim unmiilya tatparam | 
dharmahétér Sr aan its a vidyaté tf 
ae 
“Niclit an die Giter hinge dein Herz, 

Die das Leben verganglich zieren ; 

Wer besitzt, der lerne verlieren, 

Wer im Glick ist, der lerne.dew Schmerz. 


AT TAT AA TT PaTaagMrgy | 
Revie: wit Ta erearrs ate I 


ma dravyéshu man6 dhatsva nasvaradyutisdbhishu | - 
chintaniyah kshayé vriddhau smartavyapach cha sampadi {1 


_ 5d 


Wiisst’ ich mein Herz an zeitlich Gut gefesselt, 
Den Brand wirf’ ich hinein mit eigner Hand. 


fra afe sired eee - ay | 
erie Prazeanat ea aney: afer II 


_yittésha yadi jintyim dsaktem hridayazh mama | 
Aniys, nijshastébhyiiis dabé yar tini| vabpind tt 


ScHILLER. 





ScHILLER, 


ScHILLER, 
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Geniesse was du hast, als ob du heute 
Noch sterben solltest, aber spar’ es auch, 
Als ob du ewig lebtest. Der allein ist weise, 
Der, beides eingedenk, im Sparen zu 
Geniessen, im Genuss zu sparen weiss. Ww 
IELAND, 


a tafe cant wait wa- 

Sys 4 TIT Ta ATT || 
mumiurshur adyéva dhanani bhunkshva 
jijivishus tani sadéva raksha | 


yé rakshati svani dhanani bhuijan 
bhunkté cha rakshan sa jané manasvi {I 


Cf. Hitép. Introd. 3. 
57. 


Lockte die Neugier nicht den Menschen mit heftigen Reizen, 
Sprecht, erfiihr’ er wohl je, wie sch6n sich die weltlichen Dinge 
Neben einander verhalten? Denn erst verlangt er das Neue, 
Suchet das Niitzliche dann mit unermiidlichem Fleisse, 
Endlich begehrt er das Gute, das ihn erhebet und werth macht. Courne: 


quay Heat ats 7 Fla Ag: Tar 
aeqat safarergaad sin aia rz | 
Tae qa asa TENTS II 


durdharshéna kutithaléna yadi na préryéta jantuh sada 

vastinam vyatishangam adbhutam imam l6ké samikshéta kim | 

adau prarthayaté navarh priyakaram yat tv arthakrit tatpararm 

paschad dharmapatham charan bahumaté yaty unnatizn pupyabhak i 
< - «+68 


Thu nur das Rechte in deinen Sachen; 
Das andre wird sich von selber machen. Gort. 


waaay farrer: Wag TT HAT | 
GAT Asa AT aaercatha Bens Il 


dharmam achara vigvastah sarvéshu tava karmasu | 
dharmasys vrajatam margé yad yad ipsanti sétsyati It 
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Thu nur das Gute und wirf es ins Meer; 
Weiss es der Fisch nicht, so weiss es der Herr. 


aR waa Ree eAAWA | 
WEN TAT a az az aeRTAAI: II 


satkrityaiva yath4gakti kshipa satkaram arnavé | 
matsy6 yady api né véda véda tvatkritam isvarah It 


60 


Und was kein Verstand der Verstandigen sieht, 
Das tibet in Hinfalt ein kindlich Gemiuth. 


wa gfenat Tat wait T Tze | 

Cat AATAVAT Werar FIAT: II 
yach eha buddhimatém buddhya manag api na driayaté | 
svairam tad acharaty éva balaké mugdhaméanasah Ii 


NScHILLER. 


Love. 
61 
Mein Herz, ich will dich fragen : 
Was ist denn Liebe? Sag! — 
*¢ Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag!” 


Und sprich : woher kommt Liebe ? 
“ Sie kommt und sie ist da.” 
Und sprich: wie schwindet Liebe ? 
‘Die wars nicht, ders geschah.” Harm. 


gaa ate fava: agre sterner & | 
faadeer dita ner Tal TareaT! I 


Reagaeg TEN wRTTeT TAT | 
~ oN 7 ~ 
Paarar wee TERS TATA ATT AS Il 

hridaya bréhi kinbhitah sribgarah pratibhati té | 
chittadvarndvasya dhir 6kA kampa éké dvayér hridoh it 


kimudbhavas tu éringara udbhavaty asti cha kshané | 
kimanté ndsti tasyanté naébhavad dhy abhavad yadi 11 


62 


Das ist die wahre Liebe; die immer und ewig sich gleich bleibt, 
Wenn man ihr alles gewahri, wenn man ihr alles versagt, 


eat fifataeaat serait a T wala | 
art mer aaa seater + Tate: Il 


_ satyazh pritim avaimy étam tulyatém. ya na muvicst | 
kAmath prapya cha sarvatra. pratishiddha cha sarvatsh It 


GOETHE. 
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Auch die Liebe bewegt das Leben, _ 
Dass sich die graulichten Farben erheben, 
Leicht betriigt sie die gliicklichen Jahre, 

- Die gefallige Tochter des Schaums; 


In das Gemeine und Traurig-wahre 
Mischt sie die Bilder des goldenen Traums. 


RTT SHeT HET 
farmaraer Pyaar | 
aa a arat afaat. figs. 
“TAINAN AT TA TTA [[ 


kamé ’pi lékasya mahaprachédak6 
vichitrayaty asya vidhasarakritim | 
‘tattvé- cha mayam lalitam Vimigrayan - 
. pratarayaty abhyadhikath vay$ navam 1} 
64 ee 
Liebe, menschlich zu begliicken, 
Nabert sie ein edles Zwei; 
Doch um gottlich zu entziieken, 
- Bildet sie em késtlich Drei. - 
~ wees 2 -« a 
HAT MIISUT TH Mss sary | 
e om e 
kémé m&nushaharsh4ya -gubhait yojayati dvayam 
dévanam tu mahatriptyai nirmati trayam adbhutam {| 
_ Beparation,  - ~ ~- 
EE. “a ope : : 
Nur wer die Sehngucht kennt, 
Weiss was ich leide! 
. Allein und abgetrennt 
Von aller Freude, . . 
~ eh ich ans Firmament, - _ 
Nach jener Seite. 
Ach, der mich liebt und kenni 
- Ist in der Weite. . hee af ae 
Es-schwindelt mich, es brennt. aa; ig 
= _ . Mein Hingeweide.-  . 
TFT TTT: TUHATUSH. Teas az Fe 
* oO" oo 
TTA Raa TATATT A Terra rarer | 
e” a -. ~~ mM ~ ” er A 
wat seta Bat ane igtargyad sarsar 
°- fF. wn 5 S € 
eeteatra (at H eet @ eae Pde: ares: I 
autsukyasyanabhijtiah pranayivirahita yat kshamé ’hat na véda 
protpasyanti digantam gatanayanasukha tushtihina sthitasmi | 
yO mam janati yO mai manasi nihitavaén dixavartt jané ‘sau 
bhwindydkrantash gird mg dabati cha hridaysih nigdayah kamavyabnih 1 


ScHILLER. 


GOETHE. 


GOETHE, 
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Das ist im Leben hiasslich eingerichtet, 
Dass bei den Rosen gleich die Dornen stehn, 
Und was das arme Herz auch sehnt und dichtet, 
Zum Schlusse kommt das Voneinandergehn. 


HTK Gaeta war HIRI | 
fee: cUqEAKa TasIa Ret: II 


kétakindm sugandhinim yath4 kantakavyéshtanam { 
visléshah pranayasyanté hatadaivéna kalpitah «| 


SCHEFFEL, 


Care. 
67 


Die Sorge nistet gleich im tiefen Herzen, 
Dort wirket sie geheime Schmerzen, 
Unruhig wiegt sie sich und stéret Glick und Rah ; 
Sie deckt sich stets mit neuen Masken zu, 
Sie mag als Haus und Hof, als Weib und Kind erscheinen, 
Als Feuer, Wasser, Dolch und Gift ; 
Du bebst vor allem, was nicht trifft, 
Und was du nie verlierst, das musst du stets beweinen, Gouvus: 


farart zea qui fifrae ea ve: Haat 

wer aa aware: ders Fae | 

AMATI fanaa aaa TSM Tay 

rear daga wa Bart Saet Te T FAI 
chinté ré hridayamh nrindih nivigaté duhkham rahah kurvati 
svasthyam chatra vindgayaty shar ahah samarundhati nirvritim | 


nanavéshadhara vishagnisalilastriputrar ipan vita 
mithyA sarhtanuté bhayam vilapanath chaitasya nashtam na yat It 


Cf. Chan, 62. 
68 


Nimmer verzage der Mensch umringt von diisteren Sorgen. 
Auf das Dunkel der Nacht folget der leuchtende Tag. Bur. 


FarafaArexat ar fasteg ares: | 
sare: afagqsana: Tass II 


chintdtimirasamchhanné ma vishidatu manushah | 
udyatah savitur jyétih sarvarim anushajjaté il 


Of. M, Bh. IIL. 18489 ; XII, 754; XIV. 1229. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE LUSHAIS AT HOME? 


MARRIAGE is entirely civil contract among 
the Lushais, and can be dissolved by either party. 
A woman on leaving her husband takes with her 
only what she brought originally from her father’s 
house. If a young man takes a fancy to a girl 
and wishes to marry, he informs his father, who 
sets about negociations with the girl’s parents, 
aided by two old counsellors, who are called pillai, 
and who do all the talking and fix the amount 
demanded. The parents of the girl generally 
commence by asking a great deal, but eventually 
a settlement is made, the price being in ordinary 
cases a gun, valued at Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and a pig 
or fowls. On the price being paid, the pig is killed, 
and several big jars of rice-beer are brewed and 
feasting and dancing take place. On the second 
day the bride goes to her husband’s house and 
they are man and wife. It may happen that a 
father, tempted by a high offer, gives his daughter 
in marriage to some one she does not like. In 
this case she runs away from her husband and is 
not thought wrong for doing so, but her father 
has to retarn the price paid for his daughter, and 
she is free to marry again. Very lengthened 
periods elapse sometimes before the price of the 
bride is paid by the husband, and I mention as 
an instance an old friend of mine, Shyaltonga 
by name, who is the father of eight children, 
and who only paid the remainder of his wife’s 
purchase a very short time ago~on receiving a 
large reward from me for services rendered as a 
guide. - : 


Women are held in much consideration 
among the Lushais, and they have much influence 
and are consulted on all matters. Yet upon them 
falls allthe heavy bodily burden of fetching water, 
hewing wood, bringing food from the jhims, 
cooking, brewing liquor and spinning. The 


Lushais are not prolific as-a race, and seldom - 


have more than three: or. four children. They 
suckle their hildren for a great length of time — 
up to three and four years of age. One peculiar- 
ity I have noticed, viz., that a mother gives her 


child rice two or three days after birth, a thing. 


l have never known among any other natives of 
India. She chews the rice in her mouth and puts 
it into the child’s mouth with her tongue, 


Just before entering. evéry Lushai“village one 
sees groups of machdins made of hewed logs, and 


alongside them upright poles covered with heads 
of pigs, deer, gydi and other animals. These are 
the burial-grounds. When any one falls ill and 
seems likely to die, the Pui-thiem, literally the 
great knower (we should call him sorcerer ; 
N.B.—The Lushais callall our doctors pui-thiem), 
is calledin, and ashe may direct, a gyal, pig, goat, 
or dog is killed and feasted on, a slight portion 
being given to the sick man who may or may not 
recover. In the event of a goat being the animal 
killed, a small portion of itsskin with hair attached 
is tied round the sick person’s neck. Jf the sick 
person dies, all the relatives are called in, and 
according to the family’s means, pigs, &c., are 
killed, and all friends and relatives are feasted. 
Quantities of liquor are drunk, and the next day 
the body is buried in the ground. If a male, 
with the corpse is placed his pipe, his knife, 
dagger or spear, and in all cases cooked rice and 
a small quantity of rice-beer are placed by the 
side of the body. Insome cases, such ag when 
the father of a, family dies, the corpse is dressed 
in a fine cloth and propped up in the presence of 
all the friends and rélatives, food is placed in 
front of him anda pipe is placed between his 
teeth, and he is addressed thus: “ Hat and drink. 
You have a long journey before you.” 


When a chief or his son dies, the ceremony is, 
of course, more imposing, When a large and 
powerful SailQ chief died some years ago, 60 
gyals were slaughtered by his relatives and 
friends, and the feasting and drinking lasted for 
several months. On one occasion I myself, 
when visiting the Haulong Chief Sayipuia, wit- 
nessed the funeral rites of his son, a boy about 
“ten years of age, who had been dead for more 
than a month, going on. I was invited into his 

_house as I had known the boy well, and this is 
~what I saw:—In the centre of the room wasa 
coffin roughly hewed out of a_tree in which the 
corpse lay. The top had been plastered with mud 
to make it air-tight, and from the bottom of the 
coffin, through the floor of the house, ran a large 
bamboo tube, which “was buried deep in the 
ground, By the coffin was a gun, and close to 
it sat the poor mother weeping and calling on her 
son by name. At times she would turn to me 
and say: ‘“* Brother, you knew my son and he 
called you father, and now he is dead.” I was 
.-mauch affécted, and according to custom I pur- 
chased a goat and killed it in honour of the dead. 


1 From, the Pioneer Mail, May 1890, 
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To continue, however. The corpse was kept in 
this coffin in the house for five months, during 
which time Sayipuia never left his house, never 
ate rice or meat. At the end of five months the 
bones were taken out and removed to the family 
burial-ground. The Shendus, from what little we 
saw of their country during the last expedition, 
have more elaborate burial-grounds. The graves 
are lined with huge slabs of stone, and slebs are 
also erected over the tomb ; and on one occasion, 
in addition to the skulls of animals, two human 
skulls were seen fastened on poles over the tomb. 
When Hausata’s tomb was opened out by us 
after burning his village during the late expedi- 
tion, by his side was Lieutenant Stewart’s gun, 
the chief’s pipe, knife, a bottle of liquor, and 
a, small head-dress made of the tail feathers of 
the chemraj bird. 


The Lushais as a race may be said to be free 
from any infectious diseases. They suffer from 
vemittent fever, boils, and infammation of the 
bowels, brought on from over-eating and over- 
drinking. They, in the year 1861, brought back 
cholera with them from a raid they made in 
British territory, and thus spread the greatest 
terror among them, many of them, I am told, 
blowing out their brains on the first appearance 
of the disease showing itself. They named cholera 
vay-dam-loh (foreign sickness). Inthesame way 
they once caught small-pox in the Kassalong 
Bazaar in 1860. 


A very curious fact is that the Lushais have abso- 
lutely no knowledge of any drug or medicine 
in any form whatever. This I look uponas most 
extraordinary, and I have never heard of any 
tribe, however savage it may be, without any 
knowledge of such. The Chakmas, Maghs,- and 
Tipperahs, who, though to a certain extent 
civilized, still have the same mode of life as the 
Lushais, all have their drugs. A great many of 
the Lushais have, of course, heard of our 
medicines, and the result is that, when visiting 
their villages, old men and maidens, young men 
andold womenand children with various ailments 
are brought to me to be doctored. I restrict 
myself to cases of fever, and the effect of a few 
érains of quinine on them is simply marvellous. 
I have effected a few simple cures with the aid of 
guinine, cholorodyne, and essence of ginger, but 
the climax in my doctoring capabilities was 
reached when a husband brought his wife to me 
and solemnly assured me that her accouchement 
was already two months overdue, and could I 
give any drug that would make up for lost time ? 


I'saw at a glance that the poor woman was | 





suffering from dropsy, but looked very wise and 
suggested that perhaps the cares of his family, 
coupled with the scarcity of rice, had interfered 
with his powers of calculation. As Iam writing 
this I have with some difficulty persuaded an old 
Lushai friend of mine to bring in his daughter 
to be operated on by our medical officer here. 
The woman is suffering from a cancerous tumour 
on the back of the head, which is necessarily very 
painful, and she has with great courage given 
herself entirely into my hands, though I told 
her she would suffer pain and have to be Janced. 
I am glad to say the operation has been most 
successful, 


The Lushais have in every village one or more 
blacksmiths, the thir-deng, who is a man of some 
importance; he receives certain tribute of rice 
and other produce for his work. Close to the 
zalbuk a small shed is generally found, and this 
is the forge, which is very simple but atthe same 
time effective. It consists of two upright hollow 
bamboos about six inches in diameter, which are 
placed in the ground; into these two rammers 
made of bird’s feathers, with handles attached, 
when pulled up and down act as bellows on the 
channel made at the foot of the bamboos. The 
Lushais have learnt all they know of blacksmith’s 
work from Bengal captives, and the trade has 
been handed down. They can repair the locks of 
guns, can make spears, daos and knives, and 
I have heard, though I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of it, that they have been known to turn 
a, Snider rifle into a flint-lock. Brass they can 
also work slightly in, the stems of all the women’s 
pipes being made of an ornamental pattern m 
brass, also the handles of knives. Then, again, 
the bowls of the men’s bamboo pipes are often 
lined with copper made from pice procured in the 
bazaar. The Lushai’s knowledge of pottery is 
confined to making cooking pots and huge big 
vessels for making rice-beer. They are made of a 
blackish clay and are very strong and rarely 
break. The liquor vessels are made nearly an 
inch thick and about two feet in height. They 
have wooden platters for theirfood and wooden 
or bamboo spoons. They make all kinds of very 
fne basket-work with split cane and bamboo, 
and are very ingenious in making devices. It is 
astonishing what acomplete feature in the life of 
all the Chittagong Hill tribes the bamboo Is as 
well as the cane. Imay mention here a few of 
their uses. First, the houses are nearly all 
bamboo, the roof being of cane leaves; the water 
ig fetched by the women from their springs in 
hollow bamboos; from bamboo they make spoons; 
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rice-sifting baskets, baskets to carry loads, baskets 
to hold their household goods, baskets to hold 
fowls ; they use bamboo root to make handles for 
their daos ; when in the jungle they even cook 
their rice in green bamboos; and last, but not 
least, they eat the bamboo shoots, and very 
delicious they are. 


The Lushais give to the name of the Creator 
the word Pathien, who is supreme. After him 
comes Khua-Vang, who carries out the Pathien’s 
orders and appears on earth at certain times. 
I give a story of the appearance of Khua-Vang as 
it was told me by a Lushai. He was sitting 
drinking in the chief’s house and found he could 
not get drunk, which perplexed him. On returning 
to his house he saw a man whom he knew to be 
Khua- Vang by his enormous stature. He address- 
ed him in fear and trembling, but received no 
answer, and as he watched him Khua-Vang became 
smaller and smaller till he dwindled into space. 
Soon after this his village was raided and an 
enormous number of captives taken, men and 
women slaughtered, and the chief’s power com- 
pletely broken. The Lushais further believe 
that besides the deity the sun and moon are 
gods, and that the worship of them is agreeable 
to the deity. Their ideas of an after-world are 
very quaint. There are two abodes, the Piel Ral 
abode and the Mi-thi-Khua (people-dead-village). 
These two are separated by the big river Piel, 
from which Piel Ral takes it name. Piel Ral 
answers to our heaven, and noone from either 
abode can cross the river. Mighty hunters 
and great warriors only go to Piel Ral, where 
they live at ease and have no labour of any kind; 
they hunt and enjoy themselves. No woman can 
go to Piel Ral, but small children of both sexes 
who died before they had left their mothers’ 
breasts are exceptions to this. To the Mi-thi- 
Khua go allmen who have in no way distin- 
guished themselves and allwomen. Life here is 
much the same as on earth : they have their daily 
labour and household duties, ete. In both abodes 
all live and die three times. After the third 
death the spirit becomes mist, falls to the ground, 
and with it is extinguished for ever. The idea 
is that when people on earth become sick and die, 
Khua-Vang is slowly but surely eating all the 
flesh from off their bodies and death is the result, 


the spirit going to one of the two mentioned 
abodes. 


Every chief has one or two, or in case of big 
chiefs three or four, old men who act as his 
councillors and ambassadors: these are called 


by them koubal and by us karbaris. On entering a 
chief’s village, the custom is to go tothe karbaris, 
and there wait until the chief demands your 
presence. These karbaris are held in great 
estimation, and receive a yearly tribute of rice 
from the village. I have heard of a custom, 
answering much to the flery cross of the old days: 
when a chief wishes to collect any of his clan or 
give emphasis to any order, he gives his spear to 
the messenger. Ifa hostile message be intended 
a fighting sword is sent with the messenger. 
Another form of expressing orders is a small 
cross made of split bamboo wands, which can 
signify various things. If the tips of the cross 
be broken, a demand for blackmail is intended; 
if the tips be charred, it implies an urgent 
assemblage at the chief’s house; if a green chilli 
be fixed on the tip, it implies disobedience to obey 
orders will be rewarded by punishment as hot as 
the chilli. 


The whole art of war among the Lushais may 
be described in one word — “surprise.” They 
always send forward spies to see if their foes can 
be taken unawares : if the foes be on the alert, 
they are left in peace. As an instance of this 
I know of a village in the south of the Hill 
Tracts, whose inhabitants only numbered, men, 
women and children, about 100. The villagers, 
owing to a recent raid on a neighbouring village, 
had a night patrol. Two hundred Shendu 
warriors crept up to the village at early dawn. 
One of the sentries saw them and threw a stone 
at them, whereupon they all disappeared. The 


village, I may add, was stockaded to a certain 
extent. 


A raid being decided on, the preliminary step 
is a sacrifice and a big drink. On starting off 
for the raid the old men and women of the 
village accompany the raiders for an hour or two 
on their journey and then leave them with such 
expressed wishes as these: ‘‘ May you bring home 
many headsand come back unhurt!” Onarriving 
at some distance from the village to be raided, 
they make their preparations, and creep up to 
the village just before dawn. They generally 
commence by firing several shots at the village 
and rush on the surprised inhabitants. I have 
never heard of a village thus attacked attempting 
to defend itself. At the first shot every man, 
woman and child bolts into the jungle. The 
women are seized, and if old and unmazriageable 
killed on the spot. All children too small to 
travel are killed and frequently torn from their 
mothers’ breasts and murdered. before their eyes. 
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After two or three hours’ bloodshed, unless the 
raiders feel no danger of a surprise, in which case 
they prolong their stay, they move out of the 
village, taking the women and girls captives 
with them, all tied together. They never take a 
full-grown male captive ; it saves them trouble to 
kill him on the spot. As arule the heads of all 
slain are carried off, though sometimes only the 
scalps. On their return journey the captives 
endure many hardships: if any one through 
weakness or ill-treatment cannot keep up, instant 
death is the result. When nearing their village 
the raiders are again met, if successful, by all 
the women and old men, who bring them down 
cooked food and liquor and accompany them in 
triumph to their houses. On entering the village 
one or more captives are always sacrificed 
as a thanksgiving offering, the booty is divided 
and the captives are setto workasslaves As arule 
after they have been a short time in the village 
they are well treated. The women invariably 
marry one from among their captors, and have 
been known when offered release years after to 
cling to them and refuse to go back to their own 
relatives. 


One extraordinary custom among the Lushais 
which I would not have believed had I not had 
personal knowledge of the fact is that men and 
women change their sex in all outward ap- 
pearances and customs. I give as an instance 
a woman who has twice accompanied a chief to see 
me and who is dressed as a man, smokes a man’s 
pipe, goes out hunting with men, lives with them 
and has Im every way adapted herself to the 
habits of men. She actually married a young 
girl who lived with her for one year. I myself 
asked in the presence of several chiefs and other 
Lushais why she had, being a woman, become a 
man. She at first denied being a woman, but 
when I suggested that we should change coats 
she demurred and finally confessed she was a 
woman, but that her khua-vang was not good and 
so she became a man. I have heard of other 
eases in which men have adopted the dress and 
customs of women, 


Constant disputes arise among the chiefs, 
regarding their necklaces of amber and other 
stones, which arise through intermarriages of 
different clans, and I have found ita hard task 
sometimes to settle these disputes satisfactorily 
when I have been appointed arbitrator by them. 
Differences arise owing to sisters, brothers, wives, 
sons and daughters claiming portions on the 
death of a chief, and often ended im the old days 
in bloody feuds, 
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The Lushais are great at songs and dancing. 
I give a few typical songs, translated literally :— 


1,— “ The long day song” runs thus: 


I do not aspire for the day, 
Evening dusk I want not, 

Sweet girls P their speech I solicit, 
Then [ wish for the day again. 


2.—An ode to Thluk-Pui, a famous gallant, 
and his mistress Dil-Thangi, a great beauty : 


Walk on, walk on, Oh Big Thluk-Pui, 
Walking on the cloudy plain 

Far over the vault of the sky, 

Go and embrace Dil-Thangi. 


Powerful chiefs have their songs dedicated to 
them and the various clans have their songs, 
all of which are sung on the occasion of big 
feasts. 


One of the great difficulties in gathering 
genealogical tables, etc., is the extraordinary way 
in which the relatives of two chiefs, who may be 
at distinct enmity with one another, intermarry, 
and also the migrations of chiefs and their 
followers from one clan to another distinct clan. 
Broadly speaking, I would classify these tribes as 
follows :—All west of the Koladain I would call 
Lushais, and east of it or across it Shendus. 
These, again, can be classified. The Lushais 
consist of Sailis and Haulongs and Tanglauas, 
but have living in their territory Pankhos and 
Banjogis, who are distinct offshoots of the 
Shendus. The Shendus consist of Molien-Puis, 
Thlang-Thangs, Lakhers, Halkas, etc., under the 
general designation of Pois. The main difference 
in the appearance of the Lushais and the Shen- 
dus can be seen at a glance. The Lushai men and 
women wear their hair tied ina knot at the back 
of the head, while the Shendus or Pois, as they 
are called, wearthe hair tied in a huge knot right 
over the forehead : the latter in the case of men 
only. The languages are totally distinct also, but 
the Lushai language is, I believe, understood as 
far as the west border of the Chin country in 
Burma. One thing has struck me as being most 
extraordinary, and that is how rarely one meets a 
really old man amongst these people. Old women 
I have seen in abundance, but from what I can 
judge of their ages, I should say that a man of 
over 65 years is most uncommon. 


Taking ‘the Lushais as I have found them in 
their own villages, they are far superior to many 
savages one reads about, They are most hos- 
pitable, and I rarely enter a house in any village 
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without being offered food and drink, even when 
J have known myself at times the person offering 
it has barely enough for his day’sfood. They are 
extremely intelligent and quickly master the 
meaning of anything said to them or shown them. 
In fact it is most difficuit to reconcile their 
apparent mildness with the well-known instances 
of the atrocities committed by them when raiding. 
One of my old friends and guides, who is now the 
fatber of a grown-up family of eight children and 
who is apparently an exceedingly mild and bene- 
volent old gentleman, astonished me very much 
the other day when I questioned him about the 
feats of his youth. I led him on gradually and 
eventually he told me he had with his own hands 
speared and killed six persons. JIasked him if 
they were men or women, and he then told me 
three were men and three were women. I got an 
account of the death of each one from him, his 
features becoming gradually more ferocious as he 
continued his narrative, till, finally, when he 
described how his last victim had been a woman 
whom he had speared in cold blcod, he became 
quite excited and with apiece of stick in his hand 
enacted the whole performance over again. He 
gradually subsided, but no amcunt of expostula- 
tion on my part would convince him that he had 
behaved in a way not to boast of, 


Notwithstanding it being most unpleasant at 
times, still I have always tried as the most effec- 
tual way of thoroughly understanding these 
people to adopt the policy of “when youare at 
Rome,” etc.,, and by this means only can one 
get a thorough insight into the character of the 
people. Another good old saying I have found 
most effective, namely, ‘‘ In vino veritas,” and many 
atime by a judicious application ofrum at the 
right moment I have wormed out information 
which was being kept back. 


I have given a fair outline, I think, of the 
Lushais and their habits and customs, and I will 
now content myself with giving a few anecdotes in 
connection with the people generally by way of 
illustrating their character, etc. I paid my 
first visit into the heart of the Lushai country in 
February, 1887, when I went with a guard of ten 
men to Sayipuia’s village, a chief I had heard a 
great deal of. I trusted to the fact of Sayipuia 
having previously known Captain Lewin, who 
interviewed him in 1872 (from which time he had 
never sceon a European), and to a certain know- 
ledge of the language and of the Lushais’ customs 
and: habits whieh I had acquired in villages 
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within our frontier, to getting, if not a welcome. 
at any rate an interview. When within a few 
hours’ of the chief’s village I left my men behind 
to cook and proceeded with a friendly chief to 
show me the way and my interpreter. On reach- 
ing the village, I marched boldly in and made for 
the Karbari’s house, and he informed the chief 
Thad arrived. I waited most patiently, according 
to custom, till the chief sent for me, and as this 
was not till 9 p.m. I became somewhat anxious. 
All this time I wassurrounded by the men, women 
and children of the village, who clustered round 
me in hundreds exclaiming in wonder at my 
white skin. On the chief sending for me I went 
to his house, and though at first he was inclined 
to be grumpy we soon became chatty over several 
bottles of rum which I produced, I spent the 
next day with him and gave him more rumanda 
small present of rupees, he giving me a handsome 
cloth. The third day I went away well satisfied 
with my visit and returned to Demagiri, my 
starting-point, through three other Haulong 
chiefs’ villages, in all of which I was well received, 
In one village, where Lallura was the chief’s name, 
Tas usual produced rum and made merry with 
the chief and his friends. Unfortunately I found 
the rum running short, and in an evil moment 
I had it watered on the quiet to make the supply 
last longer. But the chief spotted it at once, 
and was loud in his wrath at my giving him, as 
he said, “ water’? and not spirit. I was at my 
wits’ end and in desperation produced my only 
bottle of whisky: he tasted it, and, with his eyes 
up-raised, exclaimed: ‘‘ Words are not available 
to express how delicious it is!”—and he very 
soon got drunk. In his cups he boasted of his 
power and strength, etc., while his old warriors 
sitting alongside of him commenced chafing him 
(he was lame I must mention from an accident 
to his hip when a boy), saying: “You a warrior 
and a chief? why, you can’t walk from one village 
to another,” and so on. This little story shows 
whatI have said previously, that no outward 
respect is pald to a chief, and that they have 
@ great craving for strong drinks. 


My next visit to Sayipuia was in December, 1887: 
on this occasion knew my ground better, was pro- 
vided with more authority to deal with him, and 
last but not least, had a supply of rupees. Accord- 
ingly I asked him to swear an oath of friend- 
ship with me according to Lushai customs, 
and he at once agreed, and the following morning 
was fixed for the ceremony, which took place as 
follows. A gydl was tied in the open space facing 
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the chief's house. Sayipuia came out dressed in 
his best, which was a very handsome check cloth, 
with an enormous plume made of the tail feathers 
of the bhim-rdj, or mocking bird, in his hair, and 
a spear in his right hand. He called me to him 
close to the gydl, and both of us, holding the 
spear in our right hands, simultaneously plunged 
it into the brute’s ribs. Sayipuia drew out the 
spear and taking the warm blood in his hand 
smeared his and my hands, face and legs with its 
blood, and then holding up the spear called out in 
a loud voice that all might hear as follows :— 
‘‘ When the big streams and little streams shall 
dry up in these hills, then and not before shall 
this white man be mine enemy: what is mine is 
his, and by this oath you all know him to be my 
friend ! ” 


The ceremony over, we adjourned to the chief's 
house and ratified the oath in numerous flagons 
of home-brewed rice-beer. Now I luckily happen 
to possess a strong head and this has stood me in 
good stead, as one must drink with these people if 
one wishes to thoroughly adapt oneself to their 
customs. The drink is passed round in horns 
(generally a tame gydl’s) and their principle is 
“no heel taps,” each person reversing his horn to 
show he has emptied it. I was much amused on 
one occasion at one of these drinking bouts by 
Sayipuia exclaminy: ‘This is indeed a chief: 
why we can’t even makehimdrunk. The Lushais 
carry this drinking to such an extent that itis a 
common thing for the rice of last year’s crop to 
be exhausted before the new crop is ripe, owing to 
the vast quantities consumed in manufacturing 
their drink. Asarule the Lushais are not quarrel- 
some in their cups, but when they have had as much 
as they can stand they quietly lie down on the floor 
and sleep off their drunkenness. Instances of 
quarrelling do of course occur, and I remember 
once, when sitting in a cbief’s house, one of his 
young warriors kept coming up to where I was 
sitting by the chief and bothering me to give him 
tobacco, to look at my arms, legs, etc., till I lost 
patience and told him to desist. The chief, too, 
seeing I was getting angry, remarked: “Amro! 
he vay-lail-zong-a thun-wr-in sakei-aug-bok”? — 
“Be quite, these foreign chiefs when angry are like 
tigers.” I took this as a gentle hint and landed 
my young friend one straight between the eyes, 
much to his discomfiture. To my astonishment, 


Se ee 


instead of there being a row, I was applauded fur 
what I had done, and the next day this same young 
fellow and I became quite friendly! 


THE TEMPTATION OF ZOROASTER. 


BY L. CG. CASARTELLI. 


[In the long 19th fargard or chapter of the 
Vendidad, the first book contained in the Avesta, 
occurs this remarkable temptation of the great 
Hranian prophet, which reminds one of the 
temptation of Buddha by the fiend Mara, 
poetically rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold in the 
sixth book of his Light of Asia. The present 
attempt at a not too literal metrical rendering is 
based on the Zend text (xix. 1-35), partly eked out 
by the Pehlevi version.]* 


Now from the North, from regions of the North. 
Forth Auro-Mainyus rushed, the murderous one, 
Demon of demons: then he, evil-minded 

And slayer of many men, thus spake aloud: 


‘‘ Hence, fiend, and slay the holy Zarathust! * 
And Bat the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
The souls of men, came rushing down upon him. 
But Zarathustra prayed the sacred. prayer,’ 

The praises of the good Creation and the Law. 
And lo! the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
The souls of men, in terror fled away, [me ! 
And screamed : “O Auro-Mainyus, thou tormentest 
I see no sign of death upon the Holy One!” 


But Zarathustra in his spirit saw 
How wicked demons plotted for his death. 
Then fearless and unmoved he rose, and stepped 
Forth ’gainst their enmity, whilst in his hands 
He bare a sling of mighty stones, which God 
Had given to him ; and o’er this broad, round earth, 
W here runs the river with its lofty banks, 
He carried them, and thus aloud proclaimed : 


“ Oruel Auro-Mainyus ! lo! I come to smite 
Thy ill-creation, thy demons, and the fiend, 
The spirit of Idolatry ! to combat till such time 
As Saoshyant shall come, the Saviour, 
The Victor, from the great Sea to the Hast.” 


rr ee re rT rh ro effet SS 


1 From Triibner’s Record, May 1890. 


2 The Ahuna-Vairya prayer. 


3 The mythological Lake Kansgoya. 
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But evil-minded Auro-Mainyus cried: Answer made 
** QO smite not my creation, Zarathust ! The holy Zarathust ; “ Sacred vessels* 
Thou art King Pourushaspa’s son, and thou And holy prayers, these are my trusty arms. 
Art born of human mother : lo ! renounce With these words will I smite and every way 
The Law of Mazda, and thou shalt receive Destroy thee, baneful-minded Auro-Mainyus ! 
Reward as great as Vadaghno the Chief.” The Holy Spirit made these sacred words, 

But Zarathustra : “ I will not renounce And the Immortal Saints,’ the strong, the wise, 
The holy Law of Mazda! Sooner may Have them proclaimed ! ” 
Body and soul and intellect dissolve! ” And thereupon he prayed 


Quoth Auro-Mainyus: “ By what weapon, say, | The sacred prayer. The demons yelled aloud, — 
Wilt thou then smite? or how wilt thou destroy | The wicked, Evil-minded Ones, — and fied, — 
My creatures and creation ? ” Fled to the lowest depths of murky hell! 6 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE LIFE-INDEX: BUILDINGS. to the establishment of a new capital by a new 


SomeE time ago I was told that a wealthy ruler. The new capital would then give its name 
bania (trader) of Ludhidnd in the Punjab never | to the State, and so we should have the frequent 
left off building or rebuilding his house, | and bewildering appearance of new kingdoms in 
because it was deemed to be unlucky for a | ancient Hindu history. It would be of interest 
man not to be constantly adding to or renew- | to know how far the custom prevails, 
ing his dwelling. This is undoubtedly a case HA. Rosy 
of the Life-Index. Masson, in his Journeys in ee ie 
Bilochisian, etc. (Vol. I. p. 49), notes a similar Supdt. of Ethnography, Punjab, 





idea, He says that the Nawab of Tank never 8th Jan. 1908. 
left off building, as a fagir had told him that 
his prosperity depended on his never ceasing to [Changes of capital in Burma were frequent, 


build, In Egypt there was a tradition in the | put not necessarily dynastic and not necessarily 
family of Mahomet Ali, the Khedive, that the | made on the accession of every ruler. If a 
family was doomed to fall if it left off dynasty lasted long enough, the capital, as I 
building. (Dicey’s Story of the Khedivate, understand, was changed about every 40 years, 
p. 68.) and generally to a site but a few miles off, advan- 


Does this belief, (or some similar idea), explain | tage being taken of a fresh accession to the throne 
why eastern rulers always endeavour to found a | tomakethe change. It is, of course, possible that 
new capital? In Persia and in Egypt the | the custom had a superstitious origin, but in 
palace of the ruler is not used after his death, | practice two practical points came into considera- 
but a new one is built for the new ruler, and the | tion: a political one in connecting a new or shaky 
old one deserted, The necessity fora new palace | dynasty with a famous site, a medico-religious one 
naturally leads to the establishment of a new | departing from a site that the insanitary habits 
capital. of the people had practically made no longer in- 
habitable. There is no doubt that Mandalay 
would in ordinary circumstances have been suc- 
ceeded by a new site on King Thibaw’s death for 
sanitary reasons, just as the Burmans told me 
that the change from Amarapura to Mandalay 
(8 miles or so) was made after King Mindon’s 
accession (1852 or thereabouts) fundamentally on 
sanitary grounds. Mandalay Hill was an old and 

The point is of some historical interest. | famous Burmese shrine. This mixing up of 
The sudden appearance of a new capital in the | practical and religious or superstitious customs 
ancient history of India or the East may not indi- is, of course, a very old human phenomenon.— 
cate a change of dynasty, but may merely be due Ep. } 


This tendency to move the site of the ruler’s 
capital is exemplified in many of the Punjab 
States, Thus, Sirmir is the oldest known capital 
of the State of that name, and several capitals 
were founded and abandoned before the modern 
capital of N&han was built. Delhi itself is ap- 
parently an illustration of the same custom. 


' * & Fhe mortar and cup for the haoma sacrifice. 5 The Ameshogpentas. 


* This last verse is taken from the very end ($147) of the Fargard, It appears to have been misplaced and to 
belong here, 
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NOTES ON THE INDO-SCYTHIANS, 


BY SYLVAIN LEVI. 


Extracted and rendered into English, with the author's permission, from the 
“ Journal Asiatique,” July-Dec., 1896, pp. 444 to 484, und Jan.~June, 1897, pp. 5 to 42, 
by W. R. Puivipps. . 


(Continued from p, 889.) 
PART II. — HISTORICAL TEXTS. 


HIS second article by M. Lévi, in the Journal Asiatique, Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 5 to 26, 
cannot be much condensed. What here follows is practically a translation of the whole 
of it. As before, the figures in thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original. 


[5] Chinese annals allow us to clearly follow the vicissitudes of the Yue-tchi, from the 
time when they were pushed on by the Hioung-nou about 165 B. C., until their establishment 
in the territory of the Ta-hia, south of the Oxus. But from the time when the Yue-tchi come 
into contact with India, the deplorable fatality which weighs on Indian chronology seems to 
extend also to Chinese evidence. wo documents refer to this obscure period ; both have 
been long known, but the conclusions claimed to be drawn from these obscure texts demand 
anew examination. 


[6] The first passage is found in the Annals of the Second Han Dynasty. It runs 
thus :— 

“When the Yue-tchi were conquered by the Hioung-nou, they went among the Ta-hia, 
“ divided their kingdom into five principalities, which were: Hieou-mi, Choang-mo, Koei-choang, 
« Hi-t'an, Tou-mi. About a hundred years afterwards, Kieou-tsieou-k’io, the prince of 
“Koei-choang, attacked and subdued the four other principalities, and constituted himself 
“king of a kingdom which was called Koei-choang. This prince invaded the country of the 
* A-si; he seized upon the territory of Kao-fou, destroyed also Po-ta and Ki-pin, and became 
“completely master of those countries. Kieou-tsieou-ki’o died at eighty years ; his son Yen-kao- 
‘tchin ascended the throne; he conquered T’ien-tchou [India], and appointed generals 
‘there, who governed in the name of the Yue-tchi” (see translation by Specht: Hiudes sur 
Asie Centrale, J. A., July-Dec., 1883, 324). 


The compiler Ma Toan-lin, who reproduced this account, joins it straight on to the journey 
of Tchang-k’ien, who visited the Yue-tchi about 125 B. C. and returned to China abont 122. 
The interval of time indicated seems thus to be counted from the journey of Tchang-k’ien ; 
the year 25 B. C. would consequently be the approximate date of the accession of the Kushanas. | 
But we must [7] attend to the ordinary methods of this much-vaunted encyclopadist, if we 
want to get at facts; Ma Toan-lin has joined the two extracts together, without troubling to 
co-ordinate them. The original text clearly indicates the submission of the Ta-hia as the starting 
point of the calenlation; but the actual date is none the less not determined by it. Specht 
(Btudes 324, note 4) proposes arbitrarily to put the conquest of the Tarhia after 24 A. D., 
“because the History of the first Han” dynasty ‘‘ makes no mention of it.” This reason is quite 
inadmissible: the accounts of foreign peoples, incorporated in the Annals, do not pretend to 
trace a complete history of all these peoples; the compiler contents himself by inserting the 
information obtained from time to time, by chance of circumstances. The testimony of 
official history teaches us that, from the beginning of the Olean ers, seletions vehyecn the 
"YT Of. Lassen, Ind. Alt., 112, 872, where the opinions of earlier interpreters are collected. The difficulty of 
making use of Chinese documents, without going to the originals, is seen en ee 
written here. He accepts without dispute Ma Toan-lin’s data, but regards with suspicion the original testimony 
of the History of the Second Han Dynasty ; he in fact confuses thie dynasty with the petty Han dynasty, which 
reigned from 947 to 951 A. D. 
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Han and the western watershed of the Pamirs had entirely ceased. Warlier still, the emperor 
Youan-ti (48 — 83 B, C.) had given up the idea of avenging the insult paid to his ambassador by the 
king of Ki-pin ‘‘because the country was impassable, and communications by the Hindu Kush were 
‘cut off.” His successor, Tch’eng-ti (32 — 7 B. C.) alsorefused to renew relations with Ki-pin, because 
‘these criminal tribes were separated from China by impracticable [8] passes” (see A. Wylie: Noses 
on the Western Regions, translated from the Tsien-Han-chou, book 96, part 1: in Journal Anthro- 
pological Inst., 1880, 20-73: account of Ki-pin). Ki-pin on the north-west bordered on the 
Yue-tchi ; thus, from that moment, the same obstacles isolated them from China, and their destinies 
consequently ceased to interest the imperial court. An argument a sélentio, applied to the chronology 
of that period, is therefore out of place. But, as a matter of fact, the History of the First Han 
Dynasty mentions the conquest of the Ta-hia by the Yue-tchi several times. The account of 
the Yue-tchi, translated by Specht, says expressly: “The Yue-tchi went very far away, passed 
‘‘beyond Ta-wan, fonght the Ta-hia in the West, and subdued them. Their chief then fixed his 
‘* residence north of the river Wei (Oxus),” And it adds almost immediately after: “ The Ta-hia 
‘had no sovereign or chief magistrate; each city (ville), each small town (bourgade), was governed 
“by its magistrate. The people were weak, and afraid of war. When the Yue-tchi arrived, they 
“ submitted to them” (tudes, 822). 


Tt is useless to try to distinguish two successive phases of the occupation, first submission, then com- 
plete conquest. The History of the Second Han Dynasty, which deals with tle most prosperous period 
of the Yue-tchi, names Lan-cheu? as their capital ; and so does the History of the First Han Dynasty. 
(9] We know also from the testimony of Seu-ma Ts’ien, based upon Tchang-k’ien’s report, that Lan- 
cheu was the capital of the Ta-hia’s territory, Therefore the Yue-tchi must have become masters of that 
territory, Lastly, the History of the Second Han Dynasty, which reproduces and expressly corrects the 
division of the Yue-tchi into five principalities, as indicated in the History of the First Han Dynasty, 
states in addition that the division was accomplished at the expense of the Ta-hia. ‘They went among 
the Ta-hia and divided their kingdom into five principalities . . . .% Thus the History of the 
First Han Dynasty expressly mentions the submission of the Ta-hia, and attests the annexation of 
their territory to the dominion of the Yue-tchi. The subjugation of the [10] Ta-hia by the Yue-tchi 
is again formally recalled in the account of Ki-pin: ‘“ Formerly when the Hioung-nou subjugated 
‘the Ta Yue-tchi, these emigrated to the West, conquered the Ta-hia; whereupon the king of 
“the Se [ Sakas | went to the south and reigned over [11] Ki-pin” (see Wylie, loc. ct.). This event, 
therefore, took place [12] before the end of the First Han Dynasty, and doubtless at the epoch when 
frequent communications with the Si-yu (West) enabled its vicissitudes to be followed. We are 
even able to fix the time more closely. Seu-ma Ts’ien, who composed his historical Memoirs about 
a hundred years before the Christian era, inserted in them, chapter 123, a long account of Tchang- 
k*ien’s journeys: his information regarding the Yue-tchi and Ta-hia almost literally agrees with 
the account in the History of the Han, and shews an identical origin; the two historians have 
faithfully reproduced Tchang-k’ien’s account. Seu-ma Ts’ien says: “The Ta-hia had no sove- 
“reign ; each city, each town elected its chief. The soldiers were weak and cowardly in battle, only 
‘* good for carrying on trade. The Yue-tchi came from the West, attacked them, defeated them, and 
“ established their sovereignty’ (see Kingsmill: The Intercourse of China with Eastern Turkestan 
and the Adjacent Countries in the Second Century B, C.,in J. R. A. S., N. 8., XIV. (1882), 82. 
Seu-ma-T's’ien’s text is almost entirely identical with the Tsien-Han-chou). 


Thus the submission of the Ta-hia was an accomplished fact by the time of Tchang-k’ien’s 
journey about 125 B, ©, These data are confirmed and specified more distinctly in Tchang-k’ien’s 
biography contained in the History of the First Han Dynasty (Tsten-Han-chou, book 61; trans. 
Wylie: loc, cit. Appendix), 
a ee tk ee 


2 See the special note, ‘ Lan-cheu ; Pushkalavati,’”’ on page 422 below. 
= See the special note, “ the identity of the Se and the Sakas,”’ on page 428 below. 
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When Tchang-k’ien, after his long captivity among the Hioung-non, finally arrived among the 
Yue-tchi, “ the widow of the king slain by the Hioung-nou [13] had succeeded him, and they had subju- 
‘ gated the Ta-hia.”’ Tchang-k’ien’s report to the emperor marks still more elesely the series of facts. 
Expelled from their territory by the Hioung-nou (165 B. C.), the Yue-tchi had invaded the country 
of the Ou-suenn, their neighbours to the west, and had slain their king Nan-teou-mi ; then, con- 
tinuing their march towards the west, they had attacked the king of the Se (Sakas), and the Se had 
fled very far away to the south, abandoning their lands to the Yuetchi. But Nan-teou-mi’s son 
Koenn-mouo, an orphan from the cradle, had been miraculously nourished by a wolf, and afterwards 
sheltered by the king of the Hioung-nou; when he became a man, he attacked the Yue-tehi, tho 
fled away to the west, and went to settle themselves upon the territory of the Ta-hia. This involves 
an interval of at least twenty years between the defeat of the Ou-suenn and the submission of the 
Ta-hia; the first event took place a little after 165; the second was therefore about 140 B. C., and 
was a pretty long time before Tchang-k’ien’s arrival among the Yue-tchi. If the accession of the 
Kushana dynasty follows the submission of the Ta-hia by about a century, it must be placed about 
the middle of the first century B. C. 


The names of the two first Kushana kings mentioned in the History of the Second Han 
Dynasty cannot be identified with certitude. Cunningham (in Coins of the Tochari, Kushéus 
or Yue-tt, in Numismattce Chronicle, 1889, 268-311) has proposed {14] to identify Kieou-tsieou-kio, 
founder of the dynasty, with the Kujulakadphisés or Kozolakadaphés of the coins, who struck 
them first with the Greek king Hermaios, and afterwards alone, and who uses on both series 
the title Kushena. Hemakadphisés would in this case correspond to Yen-kao [tchenn]. 
The identity of these two names is admissible, for the character yen is frequently used to 
transcribe the Sanskrit syllable yam. The second Chinese document now about to be examined 
confirms and completes these data. 


The Compendium of the Wei, in a curious notice of Buddhism which the San-hkoe-tcht has 
preserved for us, mentions the Yue-tchi. Pauthier(Hxamen méthodique des faits qui concernent le 
Thian-tchu, 14) found this passage reproduced in the Account of India in the Pten-i-tren, and 
translated it thus: ‘‘The first year Youan-tcheou of Ai-ti of the Han (2 years before our era), 
“King-lou, disciple of a learned scholar, received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi an envoy 
‘‘named I-tsun-keou ; he received at the same time a Buddhist book which said: ‘He who 
“shall be established again, itis this man!’” Specht (Note sur les Yue-tchi,in J. A., Jan.-June, 1890, 
180-185) has learnedly discussed this translation ; he has gone back to the primitive text, has collected 
the variants introduced by compilers, and has formed an eclectic text in order to arrive at the following 
translation : ‘“ {In Central India there was a holy man called Cha-liu-si]. In the first of the years 
“ Youan-tcheou of Ai-ti of the Han (2 years before our era), King-lou, disciple [15] of this teacher, 
‘received from the king of the Great Yue-tchian envoy named I-tsun-keou, and gave him a Buddhist 
book which said: ‘In the kingdom, he who shall be raised again (upon the throne), it is this 
man!’ "4 16] Thus, according to Specht, King-lou is not [17] a Chinaman, but au Indian; the 
Yue-tchi’s envoy does not hand over a Buddhist text ; he receives one. The text is undoubtedly 
difficult, but Specht’s modifications cannot be accepted. Omitting other objections to them, we need only 
dwell on two essential points. [18] King-lou is certainly a Chinaman; his name shews it; his title 
removes all doubt. He is styled powo-cheu tt-izeu ; Pauthier translates this literally: “ disciple of a 
learned scholar,” But the title is not a vague one, as this translation seems to imply, The pouo-cheu 
ft-tzeu are the titular-students of the imperial college founded under On-ti, one of the First Han Dynasty 
in 124 B, C. The emperor Ou-ti, who had so gloriously extended the dominion of the Han, and who 
had sent Tchang-k’ien to explore the countries of the west, had wished to insure the establishment of 
a nursery of officer-students, “‘ nominated according to their merit, and promoted regularly by means 
‘“‘of examination,” The foundation edict assigned to them, among other employments, the office of 





4 See the special note, “ King-lou and the supposed J-tsun-keou,”’ on page 424 below. 
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* assistant annalists and travellers charged with the duty of going over the imperial domain” (Biot : 
Essai sur Vhistoire de Vinstruction publique en Chine, 104, 106, 109). It is a remarkable coinci. 
dence that, among the officers sent to India to search for Buddhist books in Ming-ti’s reign (65 A.D,), 
there were some pouo-chew tt-tzeu (see Aao seny tehoan, ch. I. p. 1%, biogr. of Kasya Miatanga ; 
Ti-fenn k’ing-t ai-cheu, composed by the emperor T’ai-tsoung of the T’ang, 627-650; J apanese edition, 
AAXXL., fase. 7, ult. pag.). 


How did King-lou, a Chinese official, enter into communications with the Yuetchi? Did he 
receive an envoy from the Yue-tchi king, as the Compendium of the Wei® seems to indicate? Was 
lie intrusted with a mission to [19] the Yue-tchi, as two texts of the 7th century expressly state? The 
question is a secondary cne, and must stand over. But the fact is certain, that King-lou received 
Buddhist works from the Yue-tchi, and that by word of mouth. The reading of the two encyclope- 
dias, tardily compiled with the carelessness customary in that kind of work, cannot prevail against 
the original text of the Compendium, supported as it is besides by compilations still more numerous: 
the Geography of the T’angs, Ma Toan-lin, and the Pien-i-tien. There is, moreover, an independent 
sucient compilation, which confirms the reading in the Compendium of the Wet, The learned 
Tao-sinen (595-667), Hiouen-tsang’s contemporary and a zealous defender of the Buddhist faith, 
reviewing the progress of religion in China, thus reports this episode: “ In the year Youan-tcheou, 
* [20] of Ai-ti (2 years before our era), King-hien was sent into the kingdom of the Great Yue-tchi ; 
“that is why, after having learnt by heart sacred texts of the Buddha, he returned to China. Then 
‘‘by degrees the observances of the Buddha were practised.” The celebrated Buddhist encyclopadia 
Fa-iuen-tchou-lin, compiled by Tao-cheu in 668, reports the fact in identical terms (see Fa-tuen- 
ichou-lin (Nanjio, 1482, Japan. ed., XXXVI. 5-10), chap. 12 (= chap. 20 of the ed. of tlie 
Mings), p. 108°). Although the name is slightly altered, the agreement of two such important works 
proves that at that period the Buddhist tradition regarding King-hien’s journey was quite fixed. Thus 
the fact remains. China received the siittras of the Buddha for the first time two years before Christ, 
and this through the Yue-tchi. 





By means of coins we can follow the religious history of the Yue-tehi from the foundation 
of the Kushana dynasty. Here we may refer to Cunningham: Coins of the Kushdns or Great Yue-ti, 
in Numésmatic Chronicle, 1892, 40-82 ; 98-159, The only divinities on the coins of Kujalakadphisés 
and Hemakadphises are the Greek Héraklés and the Indian Siva; Hemakadphisés even shews 
a marked predilection for Siva, who appears under different aspects, alone, armed with the trisila or 
accompanied by Nandi” The Buddha does not appear on [21] coins till Kanishka, and then at once 
begins to take a large place, The abrupt and triumphant introduction of the Buddha during 
this reign is a good commentary on the Buddhist legend: in the glory surrounding the name of 
Kanishka in Buddhist records, in the story of the miraculous circumstances of his conversion 
predicted by the Buddha himself, we can still see the great importance attached at the time to the 
a Ne 

5 We may, however, consider the expression cheow . . . cheu, in the Compendium of the Wei, as a passive 
form, and therefore translate it: ‘‘ He was sent on a mission , . .” We thus re-establish, in this particular 
"point, the agreement between the Compendium and Tao-siuen, Devéria also adopts this interpretation ; but 
thinks it necessary in this case to consider Ta- YF, ue-tchi-wang, ‘ the king of the Great Yue-tchi,” as the real agent of 
the action expressed in the passive, and J-is’ux as the place-name governed by the verb cheou; he therefore trans- 
lates: “ King-lou was sent by the king of the Great Yue-tchi (Zit., received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi 
“a mission) to I-ts’un.” Devéria thinks he recognises under this transcription the name of Udyana or of Ujjayini. 

If we admit this explanation, the fact related still probably leads us back ta the time of Kanishka, Master of 
a dominion which covered a part of India and of China, it was lawful for this prince, and for this prince alone, to 
employ a Chinese official on 2 mission in Indian territory. 

® Che-kia-fang-tchi (Nanjio, 1470; Japan. ed., KXXV. 1, 1045): Nyai-ti youan-cheou-nien, cheu King-hien wang 
Ta-Yue-tchi kouo. In sowng Feou-t’ou king-hoan Han, Tang-cheu chao hing Feou-t’ ou tchai-hiai, 

‘| The epithet mahisvarasa, applied to Hemakadphisés on his coins, ought not perhaps to be translated by 
mahéinorasya “‘the great lord” or by mahi svarasya “the master of the earth.” The predominance of Saiva 


emblems, and algo the epigraphic usage so much in vogue later (kings of Valabhi, Harsha, ete.), seem to recommend 
another interpretation «-mahésvarasya ‘the devotee of Mahévara (Siva} ,”” 
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conversion of this barbarian. The spread of Buddhism towards the north-west had heen for a long 
time stopped : now all as once the barrier was removed, and it could spread over a vast dominion 
under the patronage of a powerful sovereign ; with the prospect also of ultimately reaching the 
Tukharas, the Chinas, and many other still unknown peoples. Since the memorable reign of Asdka- 
Piyadasi, Buddhism had not enjoyed a triumph so full of promise. The episode of King-lou (or 
King-hien) shews its first result in China ; sixty years later, Buddhist priests were summoned to the 
eourt of the Han by imperial order, 


The dates thus taken from different Chinese documents corroborate each other. If the 
first [22] Kushana king came to the throne about the middle of the first century B, C., we should expect 
to find the second of his successors about the beginning of the Christian era. Half a century leaves 
a normal space for the glorious reign of Kieou-tsieou-kio, for Yen-kao-tchin’s conquests, and 
for Kanishka’s first years. From the Chinese point of view the question of the Yue-tchi results also 
sn the same chronological conulusions. Until the middle of the first century B. C. the empire inter- 
renes in the affairs of the peoples who border upon India; the kings of Ki-pin, more than half Indian 
as they are, solicit and receive investiture from the Han, though they might afterwards cut the throats 
of Chinese envoys. But in Youan-ti’s reign (48 —83 B. C.) China gives up the idea of avenging 
an outrageous affront it has just received. In vain does Ki-pin, menaced by pressing danger, 
confess its fault and offer revaration to Youan-ti’s successor; Tch’eng-ti (82 —~ 7 B. C.) imitates 
his predecessor's prudent reserve, and doubtless abandons unfortunate Ki-pin to the invasion of the 
Yue-tchi, whom Kieou-tsieou-k'io leads to conquest, From that time the First Han Dynasty is in its 
last struggles and comes to an end in the convulsions of civil war ; there is a rapid succession of feeble 
emperors, who lose their power, and usurpers contend for it. First the Trang-Pamirian states revolt, 
then the Cis-Pamirian provinces, and are separated from the empire. [23] In vain does the minister 
Wang-mang, a pretender to the throne, try to ingratiate himself with the western countries by rich 
presents (4 A. D.), The year 8 of the Christian era marks the official cessation of relations between 
China avd Si-Yu (the West). According to the testimony ol the imperial historiographer, Pan-kou, 
the power of China in these regions was, at the end of the First Han Dynasty, in the year 23 
of thesameera, reduced to nothing, If we believe the Chinese pilgrim Hionen-tsang, the inheritor of 
the Chinese supremacy was undoubtedly the king of the Kushanas, Kanishke. “The neighbouring 
“kingdoms were agitated by his renown, and the terror of bis arms extended itself among foreign 
“yeoples, He organized his army and extended his dominions to the east of the Tsong-ling (Bolor) 
“mountains, The tributary princes, established to the west of the river (Yellow), dreaded his power, 
“and gent him hostages” (Mémoires, trans. Julien, I. 42, 200). 


The Yue-tchi conqueror had taken away from the Han, not only their vassals, but also their title 
of sovereignty ; and the hostages, who formerly prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven 
(?ien-tzew) at Tchang-ngan, now prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven (dévapuira) at 
Pushkalavati or at Peshawar? 


[24] If, as is generally done, we take Kanishka’s coronation as the starting-point for the Saka 
era (78 A. D.), [25] we meet with an insurmountable difficulty, Pan-tchao’s victorious campaigns, 
pursued for thirty years (73 — 102 A. D.) without interruption, at this very time restored Si-Yu to 
the empire, and carried Chinese arms beyond the regions explored by T’chang-kien, as far as the 
confines of the Graco-Roman world® By 78, the king of Khoten had made his submission ; several 
kings of that country followed his example, and gave their eldest sons as hostages for their fidelity. 
Kashgar, immediately after, returned to obedience. The two passes by which the way to the south 
debouches into India were in the hands of the Chinese. The submission in the year 94, after a long 
resistance, of Kharashar and. of Kou-tché secured to China also the route to the north, The Yue-tehi 
had not renounced their previous supremacy without a struggle. In the year 90 the king of the 


8 See the special note, “‘ the t’ien-tzeu (dévaputra) of the Yue-tohi,’”’ on page 428 below. 
9 De Mailla, Histotre générale de la Chine (trans. from the T’oung-tien Kan-mou), 865 seq. 
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Yue-tchi sent an ambassador to demai.. 2 Uhinese princess in marriage. Pan-tch’ao, deeming thy 
request insolent, stopped the ambassador; a>:1 sent him back. The king of the Yue-tchi raised a: 
army of 70,000 horsemen under the orders ci the viceroy Sie. Pan-tch’ao’s troops were affrighted at 
tle number, [26] and his general had much trouble to reassure them; bowever, he made them see 
that the enemy, worn out by a lovg march, ad by the fatigues endured in crossing the Tsoung-ling 
mountains, was not in a condition to attac< tiem with advantage, Sie was vanquished, and the king 
of the Yue-tchi did not fail to send every 3 221 the tribute imposed upon him! It was not Kanishka, 
at the apogee of his reign and power, who vn-ented to such a humiliation. Ouly a distant successor, 
still powerful, but enfeebled, could have su.1a zted to it, 


[In connection with the above, attention may be called to the following articles in the Journai 
Asiatigue: — (1) Nahapana et Vere Caka, by A. M. Boyer, July-Dec., 1897, pp. 120-151; (2) Les 
Indo-Seythes et Pépoque du magne de Kancs.in, @apres les sources chinowses, by KH, Specht, chi. 
pp. 152-198 ; (3) Note additionell: sur les ©. .0-Scythes, by 8. Levi, pp. 526-581 ; (4) Les missions 
de Wang Hiuen-ts'e duns UInde, by S. Lév., Jan.-June, 1900, pp. £01-468; and (5) Lépoque 
de Kaniska, by A. M. Boyer, 74id. pp. 526-579. 


[In the first article named, M. Boyer gives reasons for thinking that the Saka era must Le held, 
not to begin with the coronation of Kanishka, but from the accession of the Kshatrapa Nahapiina. 
whom inscriptions and coins shew to have ruled over Surashtra, Avanti, and part of the west coast of 
the Dekkan, and who seems to have been a S:ka conqueror from the north-west. He places the 
accession in 78 A, D., the generally accepted year for the beginning of the era. 


[In the second article, M. Specht combats the conclusions M. Lévi drew from Chinese sources, 
and in particular his view that Kanishka was master of a part of China, and that his reign began 
about B,C, 5. ‘With one part of these criticisms M. Lévi has dealt in the fourth article named 
just above, pp. 447 ff., as will be seen in a continuation of these Notes. 


[In the remaining article, M. Boyer argues that, though Kanishka did not inaugurate the Saka 
era, he did, as a matter of fact, begin to reign about the end of the first century of the Christian era, 


[It is unfortunately not possible now to do more than thus briefly allude to the interesting 
articles by MM. Boyer and Specht, which vring together and discuss so much information from 
Chinese sources bearing on the ancient history of India. Some notes from M. Lévi’s additional 
articles specified above, (8) and (4), will be given in Part IV.] 


SPECIAT, NOTSBS. 
Lan-cheu ; Pushkalavati. 


(See page 41¢ above, and note 2 ; 
original page 8, note 3, with an addition on page 42.) 


The seeming variant Kien-cheu, in the History of the First Han Dynasty, is only due to 
confusion of two almost identical characters. Seu-ma T’sien and the History of the Second 
Han Dynasty guarantee the readingLan-cheu. The word len designates plants from which 
blue dyes are extracted; and the analogy of the name Hoa-chey “ (the town) of flowers,” to 


10 De Mailla, 394. The original passage is found in the biography of Pan-tch’ao, Heou-kan-chow, chap.77, p. 44 
Father de Mailla's Histoire seems to furnish another impo.tant datum regarding the Yue-tchi in the time of Pan- 
teh’ao. ‘‘In the year 94, Pan-tch’ao, having made eight kingdoms of Si-yu tributary to China, assembled their 
‘‘forces and attacked Kouang, king of Yue-chi, whom he put to death” (Hist. p. 397). But the original 
(Heov-han-chou, chap. 77, p. 44) designates Konang as king of Yen-ki (Kharashar). De Mailla, who transcribes 
this name Yen-ichi, has by some mistake in writing substituted Fue-chi for it in his translation. There is no 
doubt about the reading in the original,.for Pan-tch'ao passes from there into the kingdom of Kieou-tse (Koutché), 
which actually borders on Yen-ki. — The biography of Pan-tch’ao notes also, on another occasion, the submission 
of the Yue-tohi to Pan-ich’ao, ‘‘In this time the Yue-tchi had just intermarried with the K’ang-kiu (Fergana), and 
“they were related. Then Tch’ao sont ambassadors with rich presents to the king of the Yue-tchi, while inviting 
*“ him to shew clearly to the king of K’ang-kiu the real truth. The king of K’ang-kin disbanded his soldiers.” 
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designate Kusumavati, i. €. Pataliputra, leads us to believe that Lan-chew "3 not a transcript, 
but a translation. Lan-cheu in this case would correspond to Pushkala.2-i or Pushkaravati. 
(the town) of the blue lotus.” The importance of this city is attested i:; Strabo, Pliny, the 
Periplus, Ptolemy and Arrian; according to Taranitha (p. 62), king Kanish.ca’s son had estab- 
lished his royal residence there. A story of Asvaghdsha (Sttrilamkara,p. 37°) bas for hero 
a painter of the kingdom of Pushkalavati ( Fou-kie-lo-wei). Beal (Buddhist Literature in China, 
136) read Fou-kie-la, translated it by ‘* Bactria.”’ and pointed out this j.ussage as a proof 
that the viharas of India were at an early time decorated by artists fron: Bactriana, where 
Greek art dominated. The territory of the Ta-hia, according to Seu-ma~‘i's’s 


sien, bordered on 
India, and was situated south of the Oxus. The position of Pushkalavati fits in with these 


indications. 


The same story is reproduced in the Fa-touen-chourlin (XXXVI, 6, p. 43° ; chap. 21 of the 
Japanese edition) from the Tche-tou-lun of Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 1169); but in this version 
Pushkalavati is designated as ‘‘ the capital of the Yue-tchi (Ta Yue-ichi Fou-ls e-lo tch’eng). The 
Ta-vei King (Maha-karuya-pundarika-sitra ; Nanjio, 117; Japan. ed., XI., 9, p. 87% ) designates 
Fou-kia-la-po-ti (Pushkalavati) as the “royal residence.” The identity of Lan-cheu and Push- 
kalivati seems thus well established. 


The identity of the Se and the Sakas. 


(See page 418 above, and note 3 ; 
original page 10, note 1.) 


The identity of the Se and the Sakas, though disputed by Lassen (Ind. dli., IL” p. 376), 
cannot, however, be doubted. The character Se, used to denote the name of this people, is 
regularly employed in transcribing from Sanskrit to represent the sound saka, for example in 
Ou-po-se, “ upasaka,” Mi-cha-se, ‘ mahigisaka.’ In fact, Indian tradition, so often rashly 
impeached, distinguishes two races and two dynasties of Scythian invaders. 


The Puranas class the Saka kings and the Tukharas or Tusharas (Tochari, Tou-ho-lo) 
alongside of the Yavana kings. The Vayu P. counts 10 Sakas; the Matsya P.,18; the Vishnu 
P., 16; the Bhagavata alters the name into Kankas, and also counts 16 of them. The number 
of Tukhara kings is uniformly 14, A duration of 300 years (Brahminda) or 380 (Vayn, 
Matsya) is assigned to the Sakas, and 500 (Matsya 7000 P) to the Tusharas. 


The chronological tradition of the Jainas, summed up in their versus memoriates (I. A. II. 
p. 362), ignores the Tukharas, and only recognises one Saka (Saga), who reigned four years ; 
this Saka is evidently the Shihanushahi of the Sakakila associated with the history of Kala- 


kacharya (ef. Jacobi, Z. D. M. G., XXXIV. [1880], 247-318, and Leumann, 7%. XXXVII. 
[1883], 493-521). 


Among the Buddhists, a passage of the Samyuktigama, quoted in a Chinese compilation 
of the 5th to 6th century (Che-kia-pou, by Seng-iou, about the year 500; Nanjio, 1468 ; 
Japanese edition, XXXV. 1, p. 71%, eud), predicts the simultaneous dominion of the Ye-po-ne 
(Yavanas) to the north, of the Che-kia (Sakas) to the south, of the Po-la-p’o (Pahlavas) to the 
west, and of the Teou-cha-lo (Tusharas) to the east. The Vibhashasastra (Nanjio, 1279; Japan. 
ed., XXII. 9), translated into Chinese by Satghabhiiti in 383 A. D., in an interesting discus- 
sion mentions the language of the Tehen-tan (Chinese) and that of the Teou-f’zu-le (Tukhara) :-— 
“The Bhagavat knows the Tchen-tan language better than the men of Tehen-tan ; the Bhagavat 
knows the Teou-kiu-le language better than the men of Teou-k'tu-le” (p. 59*). The Chinese 
version of another Buddhist text, the Pou-sa-chen-kie-king (Bodhisattva-charya-nirdé6éa ; Nanjio, 
1085), translated in 431 by Gunavarman, substitutes in an analogous passage the name of the 
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Yue-tehi for that of the Tukhiras; he enumerates among the “ parlers infériears” the sounds 
¥ 


of the kingdom To-pi-lo (Dravida), the sounds of Stu-te, Fue-tehi, Tu-ts’in, Ngan-si and Tehen-tan 
(chap, 2; Japan. ed., XV. 1, 33°), 





The Maha-Bhirata frequently names the Tukhiras, almost always associated with the 
Yavanas and Sakas, anl even also with the Pahlavas and Chinas, as in the preceding passage 
of the Samyuktigama (M. Bh., 2, 1850; 3. 1990, 12350: 6, 3297: 8, 8652; 12, 2429). 


Lassen (In.J. Ali., 11.2, 881) identified the Ta-Yue-tchi with the Tochari of the classies, that 
is to say with the Takhiras. So did von Richthofen, quite apart from chronological specula- 
tion (China, I., £39, n. 5). 


If the name of the Takhira dynasty has not yet been found in documents, we need not be 
surprised. “All the countries. in speaking ofthe sovereign, call him king of the Koei-choang 
(Kouchans). The Han (Chinese), according to their ancient denomination, call them 
Ta-Yue-tchi”’ (Heon-Han-chou, ap. Specht, loc. ct#.). 


Later, the name of the Turushkas (Tou-hiue) was substituted for that of the Tukhiras 
(Tou-ho-lo). The formation of this new race-name has a striking analogy with the formation of 
the royal names Kanishka, Hushka and Vasushka; an identical parallelism seems to be precisely 
established between the Greek transcriptions of these words : Kanérki, Hoérki, for Kanishka, 
Huvishka, Tourkoi for Turushka. The more delicate Sanskrit notation seems to have differen- 
tiated two utterances confused into one in Greek and Chinese ; Tourkoi and Ton-kiue on one 
side, Turnshka on the other, imply an original such as Tour + v + ka, and the unknown 
quantity is no doubt the very strong guttural aspirant which Greek has tried to represent by a 
rho (of. below, in Part III.). Kanishka is thus expressly designated as a Turushka (Rajatar., 
T., 170); the Turki kings, who ocenpied Gandhira in the 8th century, claimed him as the 
ancestor of their race (Itinératre d@ Ou-K’ ong, J. A., July-Dec., 1895, 356), 


An indication in Hémachandra, which seems hitherto to have escaped notice, well confirms 
the nationality of these kings. “ Durushkas tu sakhayah syuh” (vy. 959). The éahAi of this text 
are certainly the sa@hi of the Rajatarangini, kings of Gandhara. 


King-lou and the supposed I-tsun-keou. 
(See page £19 above, and note 4; 
original page 15, note 1.) 


Specht takes the original of I-tsun-keou to be Hushka, while he declines to examine 
“if this Hushka was the first of the three Turushka kings named in the history of Kashmir,” 
The ordinary rules of transcription and the usage of the language are radically opposed to this 
interpretation. Specht admits that the character ¢ represents here, as an exception, the sound 
ou; but in fact this character is constantly appropriated for transcribing the Sanskrit 7. The 
character és’un is not found in transcription ; an homophonous letter is indicated by Julien as 
the equivalent of the Sanskrit chhan in Krakuchchhanda. But Hushka is written in Sanskrit 
with the cerebral sibilant, which has no connexion with the low aspirated palatal employed in 
Krakuchchhanda; finally, if seow represents ka in Julien’s method, it is, by characteristic 
exception, in the sole name Kanaka-muni, But the initial syllable of this name is actually 
uncertain; in Pili, confirmed by Aésdka’s inscription in Népal, the form Konagamana is 
employed, thus explaining the use of the sound #’eou = ku, ko Sanskrit, in the Chinese tran- 
scription. This parallelism of two forms, Kanakamuni and Konagamana, seems to appear 
again between the classical form Sakyamuni (Buddha) and the form CAKAMANO (BOYAO 
on Kanishka’s coins. The normal transcription of I-tsun-keou would give I-chhan-ko, which) 
is very wide of Hushka. 
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But the word k'¢ou does not here have a simple phonetic function: it combines with the 
following werd cheou, “to receive ;*’ the two terms form a common phrase, with the sense of ove 
recipere, ‘‘to receive orally ;” and this plirase has its counterpart in the equally common phrase 
k’eou-cheou, signifying ore tradeére, ‘‘ to communicate orally” (see, forexample, Diet. Courreny, s. Ve 
cheou). For examples of h’evu-cheon, “ tv receive orally,” com pare, for instance, Seu-ma Ts’ ie, 
ch. XIV. 1°: “seventy disciples received orally his indications;*” and Fo-tsou-t'ong-ki, 
ch, NLILE, 98%: * He received orally the knowledge of Sanskrit.” 


As to the characters i-is’un, if we give up the idea of finding a transcription in them, we 
are able to give them a positive meaning. The word i is a demonstrative pronoun: ?¢'sn means 
“to preserve ;” the first phrase would then be translated thus: “King-lou received an envoy 
from the king of the Great Yue-tehi, he preserved, having received them orally, Buddhist 
texts.” We must in any case give up the idea of finding in the second phrase a prediction 
regarding the throne. We can translate word by word: die(itur) iterum institu(isse) qui. élle 
homo est, “When one speaks of the second fonnder, it is this man.” This indication justifies 
the insertion of the episode in the account of the Buddha in the Compendium of the Wei, The 
Buddha is the first founder of the religion; King-lou, who introduced it into China, is the 
second. 


Another interpretation is also possible, If we join the word ivue to the preceding phrase, 
we must translate: “‘recepit libros Buddhicos dic (entes) : tterum institu(id) gut, ile rir est.’ The 
reference in this case could not be to King-lou; it must be to the personage named a litile 
farther back. The account, in fact, after having treated shurtly of the Buddha and his coun- 
try, adds: ieou ievu chenn jenn ming Cha-liu, “etiam est sanctus vir nomine Cha-liu.” The 
name implies a Sanskrit form such as Sa-ryu. If we bear in mind that here we are not dealing 
with a scholarly transcription, the name at once suggests ‘Sdriputra, Pali Sariputto, Prakrit 
Sarivutto, whence for example, in Singhalese, Seriyuct (Spence Hardy always gives the name 
under this form). The important place given to this disciple, the title of dharmasénapati, 
“marshal of religion,” bestowed upon him, allow us to suppose that he has been designated as 
“the second founder of the law.” Thisinterpretation would have the advantage of accounting for 
the brief inserted phrase: teon teou, etc., and of establishing, by its means even, a logical con- 
nexion between the short account of the Buddha, and the episode of King-lou. Examined in 
this light, the account is even thrown into unexpected relief, and confirms the chronological 
conclusions here drawn from it, Ifthe Buddhist works communicated to King-lon in 2 B. C, 
thus glorified Siriputra above other disciples, even so far as to place him at the side of the Buddha, 
we have ground to believe that these works emanated from the school of the Abhidharma, which 
claimed to be from him, Kern (Buddhismus, II. 352) observes that “ Sariputra had a vast repu- 
tation as the ideal type of the Abhidharmists.” The council of Kanishka seems to have 
marked the triumph of this school; Vasumitra, the president of the council, was one of the 
most celebrated Abhidharmists, and the five hundred arhats, who assembled there, were 
always designated as the authors of the great treatise on the Abhidharma: Abhidharma-mahi- 
vibhasha-Sastra. The exalted eulogy of Sariputra, recorded in the works communicated to King- 
lou, and thence brought into Chinese history, would be the immediate result of the council 
assembled by Kanishka. 


A passage from the Teou-iang-tsa-tchou (Chap. II. p. 380), inserted in the Pai-hai (Bibl. 
nat., nouv. fonds 618%, Vol. 9) communicated by Chavannes, suggests, however, another interpre- 
tation. The work mentions the journey of Lao-tzeu into India, where he became the Buddha. 
“There are books of the discipline (Kia’, vinaya) in nine myriads of sections; there are there 
“precisely the siitras of second institution of the Great Yue-tchi which the Han (Chinese) have 
“received.” The legend, so wide-spread, and recalled in this passage, which makes Lao-tzen 
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Yue-tchi for that of the Tukhiras; he enumerates among the “parlers infériears” the sounds 
of the kingdom 7o-pi-lo (Dravida), the sounds of Siu-te, Yue-tchi, Tu-ts’un, Ngan-st and Tehen-tan 
(chap. 2; Japan. ed., XV. 1, 33°). 


The Mahi-Bhiarata frequently names the Tukharas, almost always associated with the 
Yayanas and Sakas, and even also with the Pahlavas and Chinas, as in the preceding passage 
of the Sathyuktigama (M. Bh., 2, 1850; 3, 1990, 12350: 6, 8297; 8, 8652; 12, 2429). 


Lassen (Ind. Alt., 11.2, 881) identified the Ta~Yue-tchi with the Tochari of the classics, that 
is to say with the Tokhiras. So did von Richthofen, quite apart from chronological specula- 
tion (China, I., 439, n. 5). 


If the name of the Tukhira dynasty has not yet been found in documents, we need not be 
surprised. ‘All the countries, in speaking ofthe sovereign, call him king of the Koei-choang 
(Kouchans). The Han (Chinese), according to their ancient denomination, call them 
Ta-Yue-tehi”’ (Heox-Han-chou, ap. Specht, loc. ctt.). 


Later, the name of the Turushkas (Tou-tiue) was substituted for that of the Tukharas 
(Tou-ho-lo). The formation of this new race-name has a striking analogy with the formation of 
the royal names Kanishka, Hushka and Vasushka ; an identical parallelism seems to be precisely 
established between the Greek transcriptions of these words : Kanérki, Hoérki, for Kanishka, 
Huvishka, Tourkoi for Turushka. The more delicate Sanskrit notation seems to have differen- 
tiated two utterances confused into one in Greek and Chinese ; Tourkoi and Ton-kiue on one 
side, Turashka on the other, imply an original such as Tour + #% + ka, and the unknown 
quantity is no doubt the very strong guttural aspirant which Greek has tried to represent by a 
rho (of. below, in Part III). Kanishka is thus expressly designated as a Turushka (Rajatar., 
1., 170); the Turki kings, who occupied Gandhira in the 8th century, claimed him as the 
ancestor of their race (Itinéraire d Ou-K’ong, J. A., July-Dec., 1895, 356). 


An indieation in Hémachandra, which seems hitherto to have escaped notice, well confirms 
the nationality of these kings. ‘ Turushkas tu sakhayah syuh” (vy. 959). The sakhi of this text 
are certainly the s@hi of the Rajatarangini, kings of Gandhara. 


King-lou and the supposed I-tsun-keou, 
(See page 419 above, and note 4; 
original page 15, note 1.) 


Specht takes the original of I-tsun-keou to be Hushka, while he declines to examine 
“if this Hushka was the firstof the three Turushka kings named in the history of Kashmir.” 
The ordinary rules of transcription and the usage of the language are radically opposed to this 
interpretation. Specht admits that the character 4 represents here, as an exception, the sound 
ou; but in fact this character is constantly appropriated for transcribing the Sanskrit? The 
character ¢s’wn is not found in transcription ; an homophonous letter is indicated by Julien as 
the equivalent of the Sanskrit chhan in Krakuchchhanda. But Hushka is written in Sanskrit 
with the cerebral sibilant, which has no connexion with the low aspirated palatal employed in 
Krakuchehhanda; finally, if 4eow represents ka in Julien’s method, it is, by characteristic 
exception, in the sole name Kanaka-muni. But the initial syllable of this name is actually 
uncertain; in Pali, confirmed by Aésdka’s inscription in Népal, the form Konagamana is 
employed, thus explaining the use of the sound #’¢ow = hu, ko Sanskrit, in the Chinese tran- 
scription. This parallelism of two forms, Kanakamuni and Konigamana, seems to appear 
again between the classical form Sakyamuni (Buddha) and the form CAKAMANO (BOYAO 
on Kanishka’s coins. The normal transcription of I-tsun-keou would give I-chhan-ko, which? 
is very wide of Hushka. 
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But the word k’eou does not here have a simple phonetic function; it combines with the 
following word cheou, “to receive ;”’ the two terms form a common phrase, with the sense of ore 
recipere, ‘‘to receive orally ;” and this phrase has its counterpart in the equally common phrase 
eourcheou, signifying ore tradere, ‘‘to communicate orally” (see, for example, Dict, Cowereur, 8. vs 
cheou). For examples of k’evu-cheow, “ to receive orally,’ compare, for instance, Seu-ma Ts’ien, 
ch. XIV. 18: “seventy disciples received orally his indications; and Fo-tsou-t’ong-ki, 
eh, XLILI, 984: “He received orally the knowledge of Sanskrit.” 


As to the characters i-ts’un, if we give up the idea of finding a transcription in them, we 
ave able to give them a positive meaning. The word ‘ is a demonstrative pronoun ; t'sum means 
“to preserve ;” the first phrase would then be translated thus: “King-lou received an envoy 
from the king of the Great Yue-tehi, he preserved, having received them orally, Buddhist 
toxis.” We must in any case give up the idea of finding in the second phrase a prediction 
regarding the throne. We can translate word by word: dic(ctur) iterum institu(isse) qui, ille 
homo est, “When one speaks of the second founder, it is this man.” This indication justifies 
the insertion of the episode in the account of the Buddha in the Compendium of the Wei, The 
Buddha is the first founder of the religion; King-lou, who introduced it into China, is the 


second. 


Another interpretation is also possible, If we join the word ioue to the preceding phrase, 
we must translate: “recepit lébros buddhicos dic (entes) : tterum institu(it) gut, tlle vir est,’ The 
reference in this case could not be to King-lou; it must be to the personage named a little 
further back. The account, in fact, after having treated shortly of the Buddha and his coun- 
try, adds: icow ievu chenn jenn ming Cha-liu, ‘ etiam est sanctus vir nomine Cha-liu.” The 
name implies a Sanskrit form such as Sa-ryu. If we bear in mind that here we are not dealing 
with a scholarly transcription, the name at once suggests Sariputra, Pali Sariputto, Prakrit 
Sarivutto, whence for example, in Sihghalese, Seriyudt (Spence Hardy always gives the name 
under this form). The important place given to this disciple, the title of dharmasénapati, 
“marshal of religion,” bestowed upon him, allow us to suppose that he has been designated as 
« the second founder of the Jaw.” Thisinterpretation would have the advantage of accounting for 
the brief inserted phrase: ieow teow, etc., and of establishing, by its means even, a logical con- 
nexion between the short account of the Buddha, and the episode of King-lou. Examined in 
this light, the account is even thrown into unexpected relief, and confirms the chronological 
conclusions here drawn from it, If the Buddhist works communicated to King-lou in 2 B. C, 
_ thus glorified Sariputra above other disciples, even so far as to place him at the side of the Buddha, 
we have ground to believe that these works emanated from the school of the Abhidharma, which 
claimed to be from him. Kern (Buddhismus, IL. 352) observes that “ Saripntra had a vast repu- 
tation as the ideal type of the Abhidharmists.”” The council of Kanishka seems to have 
marked the triumph of this school; Vasumitra, the president of the council, was one of the 
most celebrated Abhidharmists, and the five hundred arhats, who assembled there, were 
always designated as the authors of the great treatise on the Abhidharma: Abhidharma-maha- 
vibhasha-sastra. The exalted eulogy of Siriputra, recorded in the works communicated to King- 
lou, and thence brought into Chinese history, would be the immediate result of the council 
assembled by Kanishka. 


A passage from the Jeou-iang-tsa-tchou (Chap. II. p. 380), inserted in the Pai-hai (Bibl. 
nat., nouv. fonds 618%, Vol. 9) communicated by Chavannes, suggests, however, another interpre- 
tation, The work mentions the journey of Lao-tzeu into India, where he became the Buddha. 
“There are books of the discipline (Kiet, vinaya) in nine myriads of sections; there are there 
“ precisely the siitras of second institution of the Great Yue-tchi which the Han (Chinese) have 
“received.” The legend, so wide-spread, and recalled in this passage, which makes Lao-izen 
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reappear in India under the name of the Buddha, allows us to class the Buddhist siitras as the 
second institution of the Chinese philosopher, who had given the Tao-te Ling as his first institution. 
The iterum institutor and the aléera instéiutio would refer to the Buddha himself considered as 
the metamorphose of Lao-tzen. 


The t’ien-tzeu (dévaputra) of the Yue-tchi. 


(See page 421 above, and note 8 ; 
original page 23, note 2.) 


The Pien-tzeu ot the Yue-tchi is expressly designated in a curious notice of India, incorpo- 
rated in the Chinese version of the Dvadasa-viharana-siitra (Cheu-eul-iu-king, Nanjio, 1874); 
the author of the translation, dated 392, was the Sramana Kilodaka, a native of the western 
countries. The siitra, a very short one, enumerates the movements of the Buddha during the 
twelve years of preaching. The account with which it ends has apparently escaped attention, 
thongh its date and the information contained make it of interest; a translation of the same is, 
therefore, given here: — 


In Jen-feou-ti (Jambiidvipa), there are 16 great kingdoms, 84,000 towns, 8 emperors (kowo-wang), 
“4 Sons of Heaven (“ien-ézeu). To the east there is the Son of Heaven of the Tsin [the Eastern 
« Tsin, 317-420, contemporaries of the translator Ka&lodaka]; the people there are very prosperous, 
‘To the south there is the Son of Heaven of the kingdom Tven-tchow (India); the country pro- 
‘duces many renowned elephants. To the west there is the Son of Heaven of Ta-t’sin (Roman 
“empire); the country produces gold, silver, precious stones in abundance. To the north-west there 
‘is the Son of Heaven of the Yne-tcht ; the country produces many good horses, 


“In the 84,000 towns, there are 6,400 kinds of men, 10,000 kinds of languages, 56 hundreds 
* of thousands of myriads of groups (? kiou-tsin), 6,400 kinds of fish, 4,500 kinds of birds, 2,400 kinds 
“of quadrupeds, 10,000 kinds of trees, 8,000 kinds of plants, 740 various kinds of medicinal plants, 
* 43 various kinds of perfumes, 12] kinds of gems, 7 kinds of perfect gems, 


“In the sea there are 2,500 kingdoms which live upon the five sorts of grain, 330 kingdoms 
‘which live upon fish and turtles, There are 5 kings; a king commands 500 towns. The 
“first king has for name (king of the) kingdom of Seu-li (Sifhala, Seda, Ceylon ?), They only 
* worship the Buddha there, and no heretical doctrines. The second king has name Kia-lo; the 
“country produces the ¢ gems. The third king has name Pou-lo; the country produces 42 kinds 
“of perfumes and white glass (Wou-/!), The fourth king has name Che-ye ; the country produces red 
“pepper (piment) and ordinary pepper. The fifth king has name Na-ngo; the country produces the 
‘‘ white pearl and glass (/ou-li) of seven colours. In the five great kingdoms, the people of the 
“towns are for the most part black and small. The distance between them is 650,000. After that, 
“there is only the sea without inhabitants, One arrives at the precincts of the mountains of iron 
“at 140,000 4” (Japanese ed., XXIV. 8, 32.) 


The tradition which divides Jambidvipa between four sovereigns, designated respectively ‘the 
master of men,” “the master of elephants,” ‘‘the master of treasures,” “the master of 
horses,” — (Rémusat, Foe-koue-ki, notes, p. 82; introduction to the Si-yu-ki, by Tchang-houe, in 
Julien, Mémoires de Hiouen Thsang, 1., lxxvi-lxxvii.), — is evidently akin to the system of the 
four “Sons of Heaven.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NIMBUS AND SIGNS OF DEIFICATION ON THE COINS OF THE 
INDO-SKYTHIAN KINGS. 


BY M. KE, DROUIN. 
(Translated from the “ Revue Numismatique,” IVme Ser., Tome V, 1901, pp. 154-166.) 


[The following paper appeared in the Revue Numisnatique, 1901, pp. 154-166; and as the 
subject is of considerable interest to Indian antiquarians, whilst the French journal may not be 
accessible to many of them, I have had the following translation made of Mons. Drouin’s valuable 
paper. — J. Buneuss. | 


Mucu has been written on the subject of the halo or nimbus which surrounds the heads of 
deities, kings, and certain personages on coins, vases, paintings and sculptures of the pagan period. 
We know the dv6ndtov mpdowmoy, ‘face like the sun's,’ of Huripides, Homer’s goddesses, xdpes 
S'dmweAdpmero woddH, ‘round whom all grace beamed.’ In Virgil, Pallas is nimbo effulgens, and she 
dissipates the darkness, dispulit wmbras, by her brightness! The idea of radiance and light 
accompanying divinity is quite # natural one, of which the representation is to be found in the earliest 
Egyptian antiquities. On Assyrian cylinders is seen the shining nimbus round the head and body of 
divine personages receiving the homage of worshippers. In an inscription of Assurbanipal (7th 
century B, ©.) and in the magic texts, Ishtar is spoken of ‘with the flaming aureole.’ In the 
Catacombs, the faces of the holy martyrs are likewise surrounded by a luminous circle which dis- 
tinguishes them among the other figures of the wall paintings. No doubt the nimbus in Christian 
iconography, like so many other institutions, customs, feasts, and religious ceremonies, was only 
borrowed from paganism, ; 


[155] Not only are divinities represented with the luminous aureole, or the circular nimbus : 
the Indo-Skythian kings claimed for themselves a celestial origin, and called themselves sons of 
heaven, like all the sovereigns of High Asia, —as the Sassanides later on, who were of divine race, — 
minochetrt min Yezdin. Still later, the Greeks were imitated in this by the Roman emperors; 
they decreed to several of their kings the title of god, O02, and the Cesars, even in their lifetime, 
were divi. 

Little has been said of the nimbus in numismatics, I wish to offer some observations on the 
subject of this symbol as we meet it on the coins of the Indo-Skythian kings and of their 
successors in ancient India. 


We must remember that the Indo-Skythian dynasty is that of the Great Kushans or Ta Yue-chi, 
and succeeded the Makedonian dynasty of Baktria and of North-Western India, About the year 
25 B.C. the Ta Yue-chi invaded the country to the south of the Paropamisos mountains (Hindu 
Kuh) under Hermeus ; their chief Kin Tsio Kiu (according to Chinese authors) had coins struck 
with the bust of Hermeus under the name of Kozulo Koshana Kadphizes. Nothing special is on his 
coins, or on those of his successor Kadaphes, but on the beautiful gold pieces of Hvima Kadpiga 
or Kadphisés If (OOHMO KAA@ICHC) the shoulders of the king are surrounded by luminous 
rays or flames, and his bust appears to issue from clouds, like the gods of Greece, who envelope 
themselves with clouds to descend upon the earth. All these are the characteristics of deification or 
of apotheosis. 


With Kanishka, the first of the Turushkas, appeared the nimbus, but only on some pieces, round 
the head of the king; it is mach more frequent on certain gold pieces [156] of Huvishka. This 
sovereign is at once ornamented with the nimbus, flames and clouds, Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, 1841, 
pl. xiii) has given drawings of ten copper pieces of this king in ten attitudes. One of them represents 
him mounted on an elephant, his head adorned with a radiated nimbus, and his bust surrounded with 


1 Jon, 1550; Tad, XLV. 182; Bneid, I. 615. — J. B. 
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luminous rays; the reverse bears the figure of the god Lunus, MAO, on foot, with the nimbus and 
the aureole ; on other coins Huvishka is seated on a throne, cross-legged (the attitude called mahéré- 
jdsana), with a double luminous circle, or else seated with one leg hanging down (mahdrdja-lid 
‘‘royal relaxation”) and a double nimbus, three lobed aud radiated, surrounding the head and 
the bust. The coinage of this sovereign presents a great variety of pieces, all interesting from an 
iconographic pomet of view. 


Vasudéva has simply the nimbus round his head, which is itself surmounted by a pointed tiara, 
This last type remains that of the Indo-Skythian Kushan kings, called Later Kushans, who reignei 
in India till about the year 300 to 319 A. D., when their place was taken by the dynasty of the 
(ruptas, whose sovereigns (819 to 550) preserved the same divine symbol. 


The coins of Kanishka and of Huvishka, further, present on the reverse an infinite variety ot 
designs, representing for the most part Greek or Iranian divinities, such as Selena, Helios, Meiro, 
Nana, Ardokhsho, Mao, &¢.; all have the head adorned with the nimbus. On several copper coins 
of Kanishka (British Museum and Wilson, pl. xii) the god of wind, OAAO, is represented run- 
ning, his head with rays, and his whole body enveloped by several concentric circles. Later, on the 
coins of the successors, and on those of the Guptas, it is Siva or the Hind goddess Lakshmi, who 
are represented with the same attribute. 


But the most important instance to notice on the reverses [157] of some coins of Kanishka 
is the representation of Buddha Sakyamuni with the legend BOAAO and BOYAO CAKAMA, The 
postures (dsana) are interesting to study.2 The holy personage is facing, sometimes standing, some- 
times seated. On a well-preserved gold stater, in the British Museum, Buddha is seated, his right 
hand on his breast, making the gesture of argument (vitarkamudra), his left hand holding the bottle 
of ambrosia (amriéa); he is clothed in a mantle (uéterdsanga) which comes up to his neck and in 
a tunic (antaravdsaka) which descends to the feet. His head is surmounted by the ushnisha or 
cranial protuberance, characteristic of Buddha, as well as by the tnd or excrescence between the eye- 
brows, which we do not see on the medal becanse of the smallness of the face. We know that the 
ushnisha and the iirnd are the marks of the dédhi, or sacred knowledge, which belong to Buddha only, 
and which the other divinities have not, 


The whole body is enveloped in a trilobate aureole (prabhdmandala) on the gold piece of the 
British Museum. On other examples (Wilson, 4r. Anitg. pl. xiii; Cunningham, Num. Chron. 
Vol. XIIT. pl. viii), Buddha is represented standing, with a simple nimbus round his head, without 
the aureole, and with both hands joined upon his breast. This posture is called that of instruction, — 
(dharmachakramudré) the two hands seeming to turn the wheel of the law. 


The other posture, in which the Buddha is also represented on the same coins of Kanishka, is 
the [158] seated position, cross-legged, on a sort of throne, his hands sometimes separate, sometimes 
joined on the breast. This seated. attitude (mahdrdjdsana, royal) has different names according as 
the saint is seated on the lotus (padmdsana), on the diamond (vajra), or on the lion (siitha) ; some- 
times one of his legs hangs down (mahdrdja-lild), as was seen above for Huvishka ; but we have no 
example of it on the coins, nor have we the attribute of the lotus flower (emblem of divine birth), 


which probably was only introduced later, like the other attributes (lakshana), which serve as 
distinetive marks of divinity. 


There is one important fact in Indian iconography, we might say, in the history of Buddhism. 
On none of the most ancient monuments of India, those that are supposed to be before the Christian 
era, such as those at SAtichi, at Bharhut, the bas-reliefs of the caves of Orissa, the Agdéka rail, 
the inscriptions at Bédh-Gayi, do we find an image representative of Buddha. Buddhism is 





® For @ description of Buddha’s costumes, see A. Foucher, Iconographie Fouddhique de V Inde, 8°, Paris, 1900, 
pp. 66 ff. 
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enly represented by symbols, such as the wheel (chakra), the ¢risila, the sacred tree (bédhi), the 
chattya. the sivipa, &c. On the rocks and pillars which have preserved the famous edicts of ASdka 
(283-223 B. C.), and which, notably at Bhabra, contain details of the Buddhist propagation, there 
is found neither figure nor symbols, This then is a most interesting fact, in stating which it may 
be that numismatics comes to the help of history, and affords it, by illustration, a fixed date, The 
conclusion to be drawn from the representations, which the medals (or coins) of the Indo-Skythian 
kings, Kushan or Turusika, offer, is that these sovereigns were Buddhists as early as the first century 
B.C. The Chinese annals tell us, indeed, that in the year 2 B.C, [159] the king of the Yue-chi 
transmitted Buddhist books to a certain King-Hien sent from China. This king, whose name the 
historian does not mention — though he names his capital Pushkaravati (the Tlevxeda of Ptolemy), — 
was very probably Kadphisés I. His coins, it is true, bear only the image of Hercules (in imitation of 
the pieces of Hermzeus), without Buddhist symbols ; but the epithet dharmathida (constant in the reli- 
gious law) — essentially a Buddhist epithet, proves the adoption of the Buddhist worship. Kadaphés, 
successor to Kadphisés I., has an analogous epithet, sachadharmathida, a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
satyadharmasthita, “ constant in the true law.’ Hvima Kadpiga seems to have been a Zoroastrian, 
for he has his hand extended over the fire altar, and is styled merely “ great king of kings, great 
prince, prince of the whole world” (mahdrdja sarvaloga isvara mahtsvara). The reign of Kanishka 
commences about the year 70 A. D. In spite of the presence on his coins of Greek and Iranian 
divinities, as mentioned above, and in spite of the title of mazdéen upon his coins, he is really, at 
least in the second part of his reign, a Buddhist sovereign ; he is celebrated in the history of the 
religion for his zeal and. proselytism. 


After Kanishka, the iconographic representation of Buddha disappeared for some time (about 
two centuries) either because the faithful were afraid of idolatry, or, as M. Goblet d’Alviella’ says, 
that they objected to reproducing, with the appearances of life, the features of a being who had 
entered Nirvdéna for ever. But when, in the second century, the Greeco-Buddhist art of the Gandhira 
school appeared, these scruples vanished under the influence of Greek art, and [160] the classical 
type of Buddha was created.4 ‘Further, the nimbus and aureole combined, as seen on the coins of 
Kanishka, form a three-lobed figure, which became the type of the trilubate niche of ancient Indian 
architecture, 


Before the Indo-Skythians, the Saka kings, who reigned in Arakhosia (Sakasténe), in Kophén, 
and in the valley of the Indus, were very probably Buddhists, having adopted the Buddhist worship at 
the time of their arrival in these countries, when they were driven from Transoxiana by the Yue-chi | 
Their coins are numerous, and, thanks to the presence of immigrant Greek artists in this part of 
Asia, they forma very beautiful series. But on them Buddhist forms and epithets are rarely met 
with. It is about 100 B. C. that King Mauas or Moa appears in monetary history, the founder of the 
Paaijab branch of the Sakas: his coins and those of his successors embody Hindd types, such as the 
elephant, the Indian ox, river divinities, Poseidon indicating the conquest of the lower Indus and 
of the sea-coast. There, too, the king is seated in oriental fashion, and on some pieces of Spalahorés 
and of Spalirisés, the wheel, which recalls the wheel of the law (the Buddhist dharmachakra), with 
the legend dhramika for dharmika, ‘the faithful of the good law, sada-dharma,’ —— ab expression 
essentially Buddhist, — which is also on the coins of Spalagadamés and of Azés of the same dynasty. 
Upon none of their coins do the Saka kings of the Indus put their busts; they are always represented. 
on horseback, recalling their nomadic origin, and when the pieces are well preserved we distinguish in 
their figures the [161] Tartar type. The empire of the Sakas lasted till about the year 50 A. D., the 
time of its destruction by the Indo-Skythians. 
ee 


8 Ce, que I’Inde dott a la Gréce, 8°, Paris, 1897, p. 56. ; . 

4 On this question, see the memoir of V. A. Smith in the J, A. 8. Bengal, 1889; A. Foucher, LD’ Art bonddhique 
dans lV’ Inde, Paris, 1895 ; Biude sur PIconographie bonddhique de V Inde, Paris, 1900; A. Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in 
India, Eng, trans. Lond. 1902, 
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Among the kings of the Makedonian dynasty, Menander passes for having been converted to 
Buddhism about the year 110 B. C., by a Hindi doctor named Nagaséna. His capital was Sagala 
near Lahor, We have, for proof of this conversion, the testimony of Plutarch and the famous 
Sanskrit work, of which two versions have been left usin Pali under the name of Milindapanho, 
‘‘the questions of Menander,” and several Chinese versions. 


Among the coins of this king, only one is known with the wheel of the law (dharmachakra), 
which, as we have seen, is the symbol of Buddhism, and the legend dhramika, the meaning of which 
has been explained above, The rest of the coinage represents Greek divinities only, principally Pallas 
with different attributes. We may, therefore, conclude that it was only at the end of his reign that 
Menander was a convert or at least a protector of Buddhism, in consequence of his intercourse with 
Nagaséna. 


Another peculiarity, which has not yet been adduced, and which might iserve to support this 
conversion, is the epithet of STHPAS, which the same sovereign bears on a unique coin in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. Mr. Rapson proposed to see in this epithet, which is found later, on two 
coms of Hermeus, under the form 2THPOSSY, the Greek transcription of the Sanskrit sthavirasya, 
which has the meaning of “ religious apostle.” This appellation would prove that the last Greek king 
of Baktriana, who was conquered by Kadphisés, had been a partisan like Menander, or at least, 
a protector of Buddhism.5 


[162] Let us not leave this question of Buddhism in numismatics without mentioning a very 
curious coin, the importance of which has not yet been pointed out : we speak of a bronze square piece 
struck by Agathoklés, one of the first kings of Baktriana (about 160 B. C.), which has no legend in 
Greek. It bears on one side the stépa or tumulus, with the legend Agethuklaya in Khardéshthi 
characters, and on the other the sacred tree (4édhi-druma) in a trellis (stéch¢), with an inscription in 
the same letters. This inscription has been read in different ways by P. Garduer, Cunningham, and 
M. Sylvain Lévi, but Dr. Bihler has given the true reading, Avéajasama, ‘he who hasa good renown,” 
a transiation of the Greek dyaGoxdjs. These two objects, the sti pa and the Sédhi-tree, are essentially 
Buddhist symbols, They had not hitherto been authenticated at so ancient a date. The square form 
(which is, with that of the coin of Pantaleén, the predecessor of Agathoklés, the most ancient known, 
and which was borrowed from the unstamped ingots of India), the legend in Kharéshthi on both sides 
of the piece, the employment of Brahmi writing, and the two Buddhist emblems, show that these two 
sovereigns had already penetrated to Kabul, where Buddhism was flourishing, and these pieces were 
destined to circulate. 


In the same way we find the religious epithets: [163] dhramika, on the coins of Helioklés, 
Arkhebios, Straton I., Zoilos, Theophilos, Gondopharés ; and apratihatachakra, “invincible by the 
wheel,” on a coin of the satrap Ranjabala, which proves Buddhist influence. 


In representing on these coins Greek or Iranian divinities, and later the Buddha with lumi- 
nous rays round his body or his head, — Kanishka only followed the designs given by his Saka or 
Makedonian predecessors. In fact, we see with raysround their heads — Artemis on the reverses of 
Maués and Demetrios : Apollo on those of Apollodotos and Manés : Jupiter on the reverses of Azés, 
of Arkhebios, of Hermaios, of Helioklés and of Plato: Hercules on the reverse of Euthydemos ; 








5 See Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, by J. Charles Rodgers, Part IV., Caleutta, 1896, p. 16. — 
Rapson, J. R.A, §., 1897, p- 132, Mr. Rapson explains that the Greek word would be the transcription of a Prékris. 
form, sthérassa representing the Sanskrit genitive sthavirasya, an epithet applied to a fervent Buddhist king. 
M. Boyer has taken up the question in the Journal Asiatique (June 1900, p. 580) in connection with the determina- 
tion of the epoch of the reign of Kanishka, He remarks that the Sanskrit letter sth becomes th in Prikrit, that the 
same Sanskrit word sthavira is represented in the Prakrit of the Asdka inscriptions by thaira, and in the incorip- 
‘tion at Bharhut much later byithéra, Consequently, in admitting that the Greek 7 Yenders the syllable avs; which 
‘is not impossible, from the absence of ¥ in Greek, the Greek legend ETHPOSSY. would be a transcription, not.of the 
Prékrit but of the Sanskrit sthavirasya. : ; 
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the sun-god on those of Plato, of Philoxenés, &. All the Baktrian kings of course knew only 
Hellenic divinities ; they are the same as those of the coins of the Seleukides, except the type of Apollo 
on the Ompllos: which is, as we know, the figure adopted by all the Arsakides, and which is 
entirely wanting on the Indo-Baktrian coinage. In the first century A. D., Roman money penetrated 
into India, the bust of Kadaphés is proof of this, but the type of head ek the aureole was already 
fixed on the Indo-Skythian coinage. 


The conclusion from the preceding is that the nimbus and the aureole, which surround the 
Greek and Iranian divinities on the coins of Kanishka, are of Hellenic origin: that the same applies 
to the prabhdmandala of Buddha, since there exists no figured representation of this saint before 
Kanishka. 


There remains to be ascertained whether the title ‘sons of the gods,” and the luminous 
emblems, that is to say, the apotheosis and the assimilation of the king to the divinity, have the 
same origin. 


[164] With the exception of the anonymous king known under the appellation of Sétér megas, 
who belongs to the end of the Greco-Baktrian empire, and who is, perhaps, contemporaneous with the 
first Indo-Skythians, we do not find in the whdle Baktrian series a single head with nimbus or rays. 
In the vast series of coins of the Seleukides, Antiokhos IV. Epiphanés (195-164 B. ©.) is the only 
one who has the head surrounded with rays and the divine epithet of ezos; but this royal image 
was evidently unknown in the north of India, and notably by Hvima Kadpiga; the last could not 
have borrowed the idea of the flaming aureole, which he was the first to figure on his coins; this, then, 
is a point which seems well proven. 


There remains the expression “sons of the gods,” peculiar to the Indo-Skythian kings. 


In Greek numismatics the idea of divinity applied to kings is found among the first Lagides, 
successors to the Pharaohs, who, from very ancient times, were sons of god (ra mes), and gods 
themselves (nuter) during their lifetime as after their death. On the coins struck by Ptolemy ITI. 
Philadelphos (284-247 B.C,), with the legend EEQN AAEAGON (nuderti sonti, in the decree of 
Canopus), the Ptolemys are already deified. In the later Egyptian documents, for example in the 
decree of Rosetta, Ptolemy V.is “born of the gods Philopator (mer aief tu), priest of Alexander, 
born of the gods Soter, of the gods Adelphes, &c.’”’ Itis possible that this pretension to divinity 
has been borrowed from Egypt by the Seleukides. Seleukos I, Nikator (812-281 B. C.)} indeed took 
the title of Theos in his formularies, but this epithet appears only under Antiokhos IV. Epiphanés 
(175-164) among the coins of his successors. Arsakés, the founder of the Parthian dynasty, on 
a coin of consecration, [165] struck by his son Tiridatos J. (264-211 B.C.) is already spoken of as 
GEOS in imitation of Seleukos, but this was a posthumous homage and a sort of divinisation. 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, besides, that Arsakés, first of all monarchs obtained the honours of 
apotheosis and was placed in the rank of the stars by a consecration in accordance with the rites of 
the country, asiris ritus sui consecratione permistus est omnium primus.® On the coins of Baktriana, 
the earliest mention of this divine epithet is found on two consecration coins, the one struck by 
Agathoklés, the other by Antimakhos, in the name of Kuthydemos exkoy, and on the coins of 
Antimakhos himself, on which he takes the divine title. 


_ It is necessary to come down nearly two centuries to find again the same expression on the 
coins of Gondopharés and of Arsakés Theos (about the year 50 A. D.). It could not then serve as 
a type any more than that of EEOTPOTIOS which we find in the formulary of Agathoklés with 
the signification of dévaputra, “sons of the gods,’’ which forms the basis of the Indo-Skythian titles. 








6 See my article Une drachme arscidae inddite, in the Gazette Numismatique, Bruxelles, 1699. M, W. Wroth 
thinks that this coin in the name of Arsakes Oecd $; could not have been struck till later, between 191 and 171 
B.C. (Num. Chron., 1900, p. 192). The Latin expresson omnium primus seems to indicate, that, before Arsakés, no 
prince had the hougdvs of apotheosis; thisis an error of the Latin historian. 
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As Sir A. Cunningham, in 1873, was the first to infer, this Sanskrit title is no other than that of 
“sons of heaven ” adopted by the Tartar princes of Upper Asia, — Tien-Tzew in Chinese. Tengrikvatw, 
shen-yu among the Hiung-nu, and borne in India by the Yue-chi,’ It is then really of Anaryan 
origin and is the expression of the high ancestral lineage which the Tartar sovereigns assumed, 
Farther, having under their disposal a material and [166] artistic object like the Greek coin, these 
sons of the gods found it quite natural to furnish themselves with the nimbus and the aureole, 
which were the appanage of divinity, in order to give a form to the celestial essence from which they 
emanated, 


Thus we are enabled to explain by two influences — Hellenic and Anaryan — the luminous 
emblems, nimbus, aureole, flames and clouds, which are the attributes of the Indo-Skythian kings, 


Summing up the result of the foregoing considerations : — Ist, the nimbus was unknown in the 
ancient artistic school cf India, no figured representation of Buddha existing before the first century 
of our era: Ynd, itis only about the year 70 A. D. that the figure of Buddha, with the luminous 
circle, appeared on the coins of Kanishka : 8rd, the Indo-Skythian kings are themselves represented 
on their coins with the nimbus, aureole, clouds or flames, to indicate their celestial origin: 4th, the 
idea of the royal nimbus was borrowed from Hellenic divinities, but only in so far as it is a 
manifestation and iconographical expression of a monarchical principle brought from Upper Asia : 
hence the double origin which we have stated. 





GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE, 
BY ARTHUR A. PERERA. 
(Continued from p. 342,) 
(5) Custom and Belief. 


Quaixr superstitions about every human action and object in nature are preserved among 
the imaginative peasantry and handed down in simple faith from sire to son. 


One will not start on a journey if he meets as he gets out a beggar, a Buddhist priest, 
@ person carrying firewood or his implements of labour, or if a lizard chirps, a dog sneezes or 
flaps his ears; nor will he turn back after once setting out, and if he has forgotten anything it 
ig sent after him. That the object of his journey may be prosperous he starts with the right 
foot foremost at an auspicious moment, generally at dawn when the cock crows; his hopes 
are at their highest if he sees on the way a milch-cow, cattle, a pregnant woman, or one with 
a pitcher of water, flowers or fruits. For fear of goblins, lonely travellers avoid at dawn, noon and 
night junctions of roads, the shade of large trees, deserted places, river-banks and the sea- 
shore. Thieves do not set out when there isa halo round the moon (handa madala), as they 
will be arrested. 


The day’s luck or ill-luck depend on what one sees the first thing in the morning ; if anything 
unusual be done ona Monday, it will continue the whole week, 


It is considered unlucky to lie down when the sun is setting; to sleep with the head towards the 
west or with the hands between the thighs ; to clasp one’s hands across the head or to eat with the 
head resting on a hand ; to strike the plate with the fingers after taking a meal; to give into another's 
hands worthless things like chunam or charcoal without keeping them on something ; and for a female 
to have hair on her person. But itis thought auspicious to eat facing eastwards, to gaze at the full 
moon and then at the face of a kind relative or a wealthy friend; to have a girl as the eldest in the 
family ; to have a cavity between the upper front teeth ; and, if a male, to have a hairy body. 
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7 See Journal Asiatique, Avril, 1899,'p. 309. 
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1f a person yawns loudly, the crops of seven of his fields will be destroyed; if he bathes on 
a Tuesday it is bad for his sons, if on a Friday for himself; if he langhs immoderately he will soon bave 
an occasion to cry ; if he allows another’s leg to be put over him he will be stunted in his growth; 
if he passes under another’s arm, he will cause the latter to get a boil under the armpit which can be 
averted by his returning the same way; if he eats standing or tramples a jack-fruit with one foot only 
he will get elephantiasis ; if the second toe of a female be longer than the big one, she will master her 
husband ; if he gazes at the halo round the moon and finds its reflexion round his shadow (bambara 
chaydva), his end is near ; if the left eye of a male throbs, it portends grief, the right pleasure — of a 
female it is the reverse ; if the eyebrows of a woman meet, she will outlive her husband, if of a man 
he will be a widower; if a male eats burnt rice, he will grow his beard on one side only ; if the 
tongue frequently touches where a tooth bas fallen, the new one will come at an angle; if an upper 
tooth be extracted, it will cause blindness; if a child cuts its upper front teeth first, it portends evil 
to its parents, and if a grave be dug and then closed up to dig a second, or if a coffin be larger than 
a corpse, there will be another funeral in the family. 


A sneeze from the right nostril signifies that good is being spoken of the person, from the left 
ill; when an infant does so, a stander-by says ‘ Ayidévan,” “* long life to you,” A child whimpers in 
its sleep when angels come and tell it that its father is dead, because it has never seen him; bat 
incredulously smiles when told its mother is dead, as she has given it milk a little while ago; some 
attribute the cries to Buddha who frightens the babe with the miseries of this world. 


Lightning strikes the graves of cruel men. Everyone’s future is stamped on his head. 
A person who dangles his legs when seated digs his mother’s grave. As one with a hairy whorl 
(suléya) on his back will meet with a watery death, he avoids the sea and rivers. Flowers on the 
nails signify illuess, the itching sensation in one’s palm that he will get money, and a child's yawn 
that it is capable of taking a larger quantity of food. One does not raise his forefinger when eating, 
as thereby he chides his handful of rice, It is bad to scrape the perspiration from one’s body, as 
extreme exhaustion will ensue, and the only cure is to drink the collected sweat. A string of corals 
shows by its decrease of culour that the wearer is ill. ‘To prevent pimples and eruptions @ chank is 
rubbed on the skin when the face is washed. When a person gets a hiccough he holds up his breath 
and repeats seven times, “ Ikbayt mdyt Gdlw gryé ikkd hitiyd mun évd,’ “ Hiccough and I went to 
Galle, he stayed back and I returned.” If one has moles on his body, stones equal in number to 
them are tied to a piece of rag and thrown where three roads meet; the person that picks up the 
packet and wnties it gets the moles snd the other becomes free. 

A cloth is spread on a chair or table in a room of a patient suffering with small-pox or a kindred 
disease, and a lamp with seven wicks placed on it. Pork is not brought into the house, and the clothes 
of the patient are not removed by the dhodé till he is well. Cloth dyed in turmeric and margosa 
leaves are used in the room, and a cocoanut palm leaf is placed before the house as a taboo; a small- 
pox patient is sometimes kept only with the attendants (sdttukdrayé) in a separate hut, and before he 
is bathed after his recovery an infusion of margosa leaves is rubbed on his head and some protective 
verses recited ; when the disease has gone its round, a thank-offering to the Seven Ammas takes place. 


Dreams that prognosticate a good future are kept secret, but bad ones are published far and 
wide ; when these are dreamt, it is also advisable to go to a lime-tree early in the morning, repeat the 
dream and ask it to take to itself all the bad effects, If a person dreams of a dead relative, he gives 
food to a beggar the next morning. 


Every person has, in a more or less degree, on certain days the evil mouthand the evil 
eye. To avoid the evil eye (eswaha) black pots with white chunam marks and hideous figures are 
placed before houses; children are marked between the eyes with a black streak, chanks are tied round. 
the forehead. of cattle, bunches of fruit are concealed with a covering made of palm-leaves apd festive 
processions are preceded by mummeries. No one ever takes bis meal in the presence of a stranger as 
it will disagree with him, unless the locker-on is given a share of it, The number of children in a 
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family is never mentioned ; nor the beauty of another spoken of in his presence: if this be done, 
the one concerned spits out loud to counteract the evil, The ceremony ot raising the bridal pair 
to the marriage platform is fraught with much ill to the relations who do so; if a person takes up 
any high office which he is not worthy to fill, evil will befall him, and serious consequences will 
follow should he read any ironically laudatory verses written by a person possessed of the evil mouth 
(katavaha) ; when anything clever or smart is said by anyone, the listener opens his mouth and closes 
+t with his hand. These ill-effects are dispelled by various means : either a packet made of some sand 
trodden by an evil visitor is taken three times round the head and thrown into achaéty of live-coals 
(gint kabala), or a receptacle containing the ashes of the upper part of a cocoanut shell, some burnt 
incense, and a few clods of earth from the neighbouring gardens is buried in the compound. When 
the evil influence on @ family, a village, or on an occupation as fishing or agriculture, is great, 
a ceremony called Gar&| Yakuma is performed by men of the Oli caste : a platform is erected on 
a field or by the sea-shore, and on it the dancers, sometimes naked, but generally dressed in hideous 
varments, go through a series of antics from evening to morn. 


The principle of life (-aldva) that is in man rises with the new moon aud travels every month 
from the left foot to the head and down again on the right side; its movement is reversed in a 
woman, where it goes up the right side and comes down the left; it resides every day in a particular 
place, an injury to which causes death. The course it takes is the big toe, sole of the foot, calf, knee- 
eap, yoni or lingam, stomach, pap, armpit, neck, throat, lip, cheek, eye, part of the head and down 
the other part of the head, eye, cheek, &c. 


Death comes from different directions on different days : from the north on Sunday, north-west 
ou Monday, west on Tuesday, south-west on Wednesday, south on Thursday, south-east on Friday, 
south-west on Saturday, and east on Sunday. 


The south-east is known as the ‘‘fire Quarter’? (gind kona) and no houses are built abutting 
on that side for fear of their destruction by fire. 


The presence of bats (wawld) in a house indicate that it will be deserted, Medicinal virtues are 
aseribed to the flesh of monkeys (vendurd). The slender loris’ (unahapulurd) face denotes ill-luck, 
and its eye-balls are used for a love-potion. The lion’s (sinhayd) fat corrodes any vessel except one of 
gold; its roar makes one deaf, and it does so three times:— one when it starts, the second on its 
way, and the last as it jumps on the victim; it kills elephants to eat their brains. 


A cheetah (Kottzyd) is the avatdr of the small-pox deity ; it likes the warmth of a blaze and 
comes near the farmer’s (ganardla) watch-hut in the field, calls him by name and devours him; it 
also frequents where peacocks abound ; it does not eat the victim that falls with the right side upper- 
most ; small-pox patients are carried away by this animal who is attracted to them by their offensive 
smell; when it gets a sore mouth by eating the wild herb, mimanadandu, it swallows lumps of clay to 
allay its hunger ; the skin and claws are used as amulets; the tigress has no connexion with her 
mate alter once giving birth to her young owing to the severe travail. A cat (dala/d@) becomes 


excited by eating the root of the Acalypha indica (kuppa méniya) and its bite makes one lean; its 
caterwauling is unlucky. 


The grey mungoose (mugatiyd ) bites a plant that has not been identified (visa-kumbha) before 
and after its fight with a cobra as an antidote; when it finds it difficult to combat with a snake, it 
retires to the jungle and brings on its back the king of the tribe, a white animal, who easily destroys 
the victim. A jackals horn (warianga) is very rare, and it gives everything that its possessor 
wishes for; when buried under s threshing floor it gives a hundred-fold. Ifa dog (dalld) yelps or 
scratches away the earth, it presages illness or death ; if it walks on the roof, a house is deserted; and 
if it sleeps under one’s bed, it is a sign of the occupant’s speedy death, A bear (valahd) throws sand 
on the eyes of its victim before pouncing on him, and it does not attack persons carrying a piece of 
the rock-bine (gal-pahura), When a mouse (miyyd) bites one, the wound is burnt with a piece of 
gold; it boasts after drinking toddy that it can break up the cat into seven pieces, The porcupine 
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(ittéod) shoots its quills to a distance to keep off its antagonists. The hare (hdv@) gives birth to its 
young on full-moon days, one of whom has a moon on its forehead, and dies the first day it sees that 
planet or invariably becomes a prey to the rat-snake, 





When a tooth falls out, its owner throws it on to the roof saying, “léno lénd ié data aran 
honda ke hulu datale diyo,” “ squirrel, dear squirrel, take this tooth and give me a dainty tooth.” 
Goblins are afraid of cattle (harak) with crumpled horns; a stick of the Lea staphlya(6urnlla) is not 
used to drive them as it makes them lean; and bezoar stones (géréchana) found in Pioniaesisen ae 
small-pox, Wild buffaloes (mi harak) are subject to charms, The deer’s (snwed) musk ne 
a dying man’s life. 

An elephant (aliy@) shakes a palm-leaf before eating it, as blood-suckers may be lurking there to 
go up its trunk; a dead animal is never found, for when death approaches, elephants go to a certain 
secluded spot and lay themselves down to breathe their last, The pengolin (hkadellévd) is turned out 
of his home by the porcupine; and a person forcibly ejected from his house by another is compared 
to it, The mythical unicorn (kangavénd) has a horn on its forehead with which it pierces the rocks 
that intercept its path, 


If a crow (kdkkd@) caws near one’s house in the morning, it forebodes sickness or death, at noon 
pleasure or the arrival of a friend, and in the evening much profit; if it drops its dung on the head 
shoulders, or on the back of a person, it signifies great happiness, but on the knees or igi 
a speedy death; crows are divided into two castes which do not mate: the hooded or goigama crows, 
and the jungle or karé crows; they faint three times at night through hunger, and their insatiate 
appetite can only be appeased by making them swallow rags dipped in ghee; they hatch their eggs 
in time to take their young to the Dewdla festivals in August, and as no one eats their flesh they 
sorrowfully ory, “kdthd” or “ kdkka’’ (I eat everybody); a crow never dies a natural death and once 
in a hundred years a feather drops. 


Dark-plumaged birds like the owl (bass@), the magpie robin (polkichchd), aud the black-bird 
(kavudu-panikkiyd) are considered ominous, and they are chased away from the vicinity of houses; 
the cry of the night-heron (kanakokd@) as it flies over a house presages illness, and that of the devil- 
bird (uldmd) immediate death, to an inmate. If pigeons (pareyyé) leave a house it is a sign of 
impending misfortune, and if a spotted dove (alulobeyyd) flies through one, it is temporarily 
abandoned. The presence of house sparrows (gé kurullé) in a house indicate that male-children will 
be born; the cries of the cuckoo (kohkd) at night portend dry weather; the arrival of the pitta 
(avichehtyd) presages rain ; and the eggs of the plover (kérald), if eaten, produce watchfulness. 


Parrots (girav) are proverbially ungrateful, the sun-bird (siittikkd) boasts alter a copious draught 
of toddy that he can overturn Maha Meru with its tiny beak; the great desire and difficulty of the 
horn-bill (kéndettd) to drink water is retribution for its refusal to give a supply of it to a thirsty 
person in its last existence; the common babbler (datticheha or demalichchd@) hops, as he once was 
a fettered prisoner ; the male red-tailed fly-catcher (gindhord) was a fire-thief, and its white-tailed 
mate (redi-hord) a clothes-robber. Thunder bursts open the eggs of the peacocks (monert), and 
hence their love for rain; they dance in the morning to pay obeisance to the sun-god, and as girls 
will not get suitors are not domesticated. A white cock brings luck and prevents a garden from 
being destroyed by black beetles; when a hen has hatched, the shells are not thrown away but 
threaded together and kept in the loft over the fire-place till the chicks can take care of themselves ; 
the Ceylon jungle fowls (weli&ukulé) become blind by eatiug the seeds of a species of strobilanthes, 
when they may be knocked down with a stick. 


A crocodile (kimbuld@) makes lamps of clay to while away the time, and as it carries away its 
prey it plays at ball with it; when its mouth is open the eyes get shut. The flesh of the Varanus 
dracaena (talagoya) is nutritious and never disagrees. The Hydrosaurus salvator (kabaragoyd) is 
made use of to make a deadly and leprosy-begetting poison, which is injected into the veins of the 
betel-leaf and given to an enemy to chew: three of the reptiles are tied to a hearth-stone (liggula), 
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family is never mentioned ; nor the beauty of another spoken of in his presence: if this be done, 
the one concerned spits out loud to counteract the evil, The ceremony ot raising the bridal pair 
to the marriage platform is fraught with much ill to the relations who do so; if a person takes up 
any high office which he is not worthy to fill, evil will befall him, and serious consequences will 
follow should he read any ironically laudatory verses written by a person possessed of the evil mouth 
(katavaha) ; when anything clever or smart is said by anyone, the listener opens his mouth and closes 
it with his hand. These ill-effects are dispelled by various means : either a packet made of some sand 
trodden by an evil visitor is taken three times round the head and thrown into achatty of live-coals 
(gini kabala), or a receptacle containing the ashes of the upper part of a cocoanut shell, some burnt 
incense, and a few clods of earth from the neighbouring gardens is buried in the compound. When 
the evil influence on a family, a village, or on an occupation as fishing or agriculture, is great, 
a ceremony called Garé Yakuma is performed by men of the Oli caste: a platform is erected on 
a field or by the sea-shore, and on it the dancers, sometimes naked, but generally dressed in hideous 
garments, go through a series of antics from evening to morn. 


The principle of life (aldva) that is in man rises with the new moon aud travels every month 
from the left foot to the head and down again on the right side; its movement is reversed in a 
woman, where it goes up the right side and comes down the left; it resides every day in a particular 
place, an injury to which causes death. The course it takes is the big toe, sole of the foot, calf, knee- 
eap, yoni or lingam, stomach, pap, armpit, neck, throat, lip, cheek, eye, part of the head and down 
the other part of the head, eye, cheek, &c. 

Death comes from different directions on different days : from the north on Sunday, north-west 
on Monday, west on Tuesday, south-west on Wednesday, south on Thursday, south-east on Friday, 
south-west on Saturday, and east on Sunday. 


The south-east is known as the ‘fire Quarter’? (gini Lona) and no houses are built abutting 
on that side for fear of their destruction by fire. 


The presence of bats (wawlé) in a house indicate that it will be deserted. Medicinal virtues are 
aseribed to the flesh of monkeys (vanduré). The slender loris’ (wnahapulued) face denotes ill-luck, 
and its eye-balls are used for a love-potion. The lion’s (stxhayd) fat corrodes any vessel except one of 
gold; its roar makes one deaf, and it does so three times:— one when it starts, the second on its 
way, and the last as it jumps on the victim ; it kills elephants to eat their brains. 


A cheetah (kottiyd) is the avatdr of the small-pox deity ; it likes the warmth of a blaze and 
comes near the farmer’s (gamardla) watch-hut in the field, calls him by name and devours him; it 
also frequents where peacocks abound ; it does not eat the victim that falls with the right side upper- 
most; small-pox patients are carried away by this animal who is attracted to them by their offensive 
smell; when it gets a sore mouth by eating the wild herb, mimanadandu, it swallows lumps of clay to 
allay its hunger; the skin and claws are used as amulets; the tigress has no connexion with her 
mate after once giving birth to her young owing to the severe travail. A cat (dalald) becomes 


excited by eating the root of the Acalypha indica (kuppa méniya) and its bite makes one lean; its 
caterwauling is unlucky. 


The grey mungoose (mugaiiyd) bites a plant that has not been identified (vzsa-kumbha) before 
and after its fight with a cobra as an antidote; when it finds it difficult to combat with a snake, it 
retires to the jungle and brings on its back the king of the tribe, a white animal, who easily destroys 
the victim. A jackal’s horn (narianga) is very rare, and it gives everything that its possessor 
wishes for; when buried under a threshing floor it gives a hundred-fold. Ifa dog (dalld) yelps or 
scratches away the earth, it presages illness or death ; if it walks on the roof, a house is deserted; and 
if it sleeps under one’s bed, it is a sign of the occupant’s speedy death. A bear (valahd) throws sand 
on the eyes of its victim before pouncing on him, and it does not attack persons carrying a piece of 
the rock-bine (gal-pahura). When a mouse (miyyd) bites one, the wound is burnt with a piece of 
gold; it boasts after drinking toddy that it can break up the cat into seven pieces, The porcupine 
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(1ttéod) shoots its quills to a distance to keep off its antagonists. The hare (hdvd) gives birth to its 
young on full-moon days, one of whom has a moon on its forehead, and dies the first day it sees that 
planet or invariably becomes a prey to the rat-snake, 


When a tooth falls out, its owner throws it on to the roof saying, “léno lénd mé data aran 
honda ke kulu datak diyo,” “squirrel, dear squirrel, take this tooth and give me a dainty tooth : 
Goblins are afraid of cattle (harak) with crumpled horns; a stick of the Lea staphlya(burulla) is - 
used to drive them as it makes them lean; and bezoar stones (gdréchana) found in them are given for 
small-pox, Wild buffaloes (mi harak) are subject to charms. The deer’s (mevd) musk eeelee 
a dying man’s life. 2 e 

An elephant (aliyd) shakes a palm-leaf before eating it, as blood-suckers may be lurking there to 
go up its trunk; a dead animal is never found, for when death approaches, elephants go a certain 
secluded spot and lay themselves down to breathe their last, The pengolin (kabellévd) is turned out 
of his home by the porcupine; and a person forcibly ejected from his house by another is compared 
to it, The mythical unicorn (kangavénd) has a horn on its forehead with which it pierces the rocks 
that intercept its path. 

If a crow (kdkhd) caws near one’s house in the morning, it forebodes sickness or death, at noon 
pleasure or the arrival of a friend, and in the evening much profit; if it drops its dung on the head 
shoulders, or on the back of a person, it signifies great happiness, but on the knees or cnsteo 
a speedy death; crows are divided into two castes which do not mate: the hooded or goigama crows 
and the jungle or kard crows; they faint three times at night through hunger, and their ‘deatiaté 
appetite can only be appeased by making them swallow rags dipped in ghee; they hatch their eggs 
in time to take their young to the Dewdla festivals in August, and as no one eats their flesh they 
sorrowfully cry, “kdthd” or “kdkka”’ (I eat everybody); a crow never dies a natural death and once 
in a hundred years a feather drops. 


Dark-plumaged birds like the owl (bassd), the magpie robin (polkichchd), and the black-bird 
(kavudu-pantkkiyd) are considered ominous, and they are chased away from the vicinity of houses; 
the cry of the night-heron (kanakokd) as it flies over a house presages illness, and that of the devil- 
bird (uldmd) immediate death, to an inmate, If pigeons (pareyyé) leave house it is a sign of 
impending misfortune, and if a spotted dove (alukobeyyd) flies through one, it is temporarily 
abandoned. The presence of house sparrows (gé kurullé) in a house indicate that male-children will 


be born; the cries of the cuckoo (kohd) at night portend dry weather; the arrival of the pitta 
(avichchtyd) presages rain; and the eggs of the plover (kérald), if eaten, produce watchfulness. 


Parrots (girav) are proverbially ungrateful, the sun-bird (siitzikkd) boasts after a copious draught 
of toddy that he can overturn Maha Meru with its tiny beak; the great desire and difficulty of the 
horn-bill (kéndettd) to drink water is retribution for its refusal to give a supply of it to a thirsty 
person in its last existence; the common babbler (dattichchd or demalichché) hops, a8 he once was 
a fettered prisoner; the male red-tailed fly-catcher (génihord) was a fire-thief, and its white-tailed 
mate (redi-hord) a clothes-robber. Thunder bursts open the eggs of the peacocks (monert), and 
hence their love for rain; they dance in the morning to pay obeisance to the sun-god, and as girls 
will not get suitors are not domesticated. A white cock brings luck and prevents a garden from 
being destroyed by black beetles; when a hen has hatched, the shells are not thrown away but 
threaded together and kept in the loft over the fire-place till the chicks can take care of themselves ; 
the Ceylon jungle fowls (welikukuld) become blind by eatiug the seeds of a species of strobilanthes, 
when they may be knocked down with a stick. 


A crocodile (kimbuld) makes lamps of clay to while away the time, and as it carries away its 
prey it plays at ball with it; when its mouth is open the eyes get shut. The flesh of the Varanus 
dracaena (talagoya) is nutritious and never disagrees. The Hydrosaurus salvator (kabaragoyd) is 
made use of to make a deadly and leprosy-begetting poison, which is injected into the veins of the 
petel-leaf and given to an enemy to chew: three of the reptiles are tied to a hearth-stone (ligula), 
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facing each other, with a fourth suspended over them, and as they get heated they throw their poison 
into a pot placed to receive it, A lizard (Add) can tell the future, and so the direction of its chirp 
is observed: from the east, is denotes pleasant news; south, sickness or death ; north, profit ; and 
west, the arrival of a friend; and if this little saurian or the deadly skink (Azkanal@) falls on the 
right side of a person, he will gain riches; on the left, great evil will ensue, The Llood-sucker 
(atussd) means by the upward motion of its head that girls be unearthed, and by the downward 
that bovs, its inveterate enemies, be buried, The chameleon (yak-katussd) is the incarnation of 
women who have died in parturition. Marine turtles (kesbézd) are held sacred and not killed. The 
ery of frogs (gembé) is a sign that rain is impending; their urine is poisonous ; if a frog that infests a 
house be removed to any great distance it will come back — a mark may be made on it to test the truth ; 
a person is made lean by the Polypedactus maculatus (gas gemaliya or etagémbd) jumping on him. 


A python (pimburd) swallows a whole deer and then goes between the trunks of two trees growing 
near each other to crush the bones of its prey. Cobras (nuyi) are held sacred and never Killed ; 
some have the wishing gem (néga mdniklaya) in their throats which they keep out to entice insects, 
and if this be taken from them they kill themselves ; they frequent sandal-wood trees, are fond of the 
sweet-smelling flowers of the wild pine, and are attracted by music : their bite is fatal on Sundays, 
and to keep them off, the snake-charmers carry the root of the Martynia diandra (ndgadarana). Of 
the seven varieties of Ceylon vipers (polangu), the bite of the nidi polangd causes a deep sleep and 
that of the 1é polanga discharges of blood ; the female viper expires when its skin is distended with 
offspring and the young make their escape out of the decomposed body. The green whip-snake 
(ehetulld) attacks the eyes of those who approach it, and the shadew of the brown whip-snake 
(henakandayd) makes one lame and paralytic; a rat-snake (gerandiyd) seldom bites, but if it does, 
it is fatal to trample cow-dung. The Yropidonotus stolichus (ah@rakukkd) lives in groups of 
seven, and when one is killed the others come in search of it; and the Dipsas forstenii (mdptld) 
reaches its victim on the floor by several of them linking together and hanging from the roof. The 
legendary odd snake loses a joint of its tail every time it expends its poison, till one is left, when 
it gets wings and a head like that of a toad; with the last bite the victim and itself both die, 
A snake-doctor generally finds out what kind of reptile had bitten a person by a queer method: if the 
informer touches his breast with the right hand, it is a viper ; if the head, a mdpzld; if the stomach, 
a frog; if the right shoulder with the left hand, a Bungarus ceruleus (karawald) ; it he be excited, 
it is a skink; and if the messenger be a weeping female carrying a child, it is a cobra, 


_ Worms (panuvd) attack flowers in November, and are subject to charms ; retribution follows 
on one ruthlessly destroying the clay nest of a mason-wasp (kuméald) ; winged termites (merw), which 
issue in swarms in the rainy season, prognosticate a good supply of fish ; spiders (makundé) are former 
fishermen who are continuing their old vocation ; snails (yoludellé) used to epit at others, and the 
Mantis religiosa (daraketttyd) was guilty of robbing firewood ; bugs infest a house when misfortune 
is impending; leeches (Kidellé) are engaged in measuring the ground, and crickets (reheyyé) 
stridulate till they burst. Itis lucky to have ants carrying their eggs about a house, but if middle- 
sized black ants (gert) do so, the head of the house will die within a short interval ; when a person is 
in a bad temper, it is sarcastically said that a red ant (dimiyd) has broken wind on him; the 
hanwéyéd. a small red myriapod, causes death by entering the ear. Every new-born child has a louse 
on its head, which is never killed, but thrown away or put on to another’s head, As the finger is 
taken round a bimitird, a burrowing insect, it dances to the couplet “Bim tira, bim ira; tot 
natépiya mat natannan” (bimird bimérd, you better dance and I too shall do so). 


The presence of fire-flies (kan@medirty@) in a house indicate that it will be broken into or 
deserted ; if they alight on a person, a private loss will ensne, and whatever be wished for, as they are 
picked up, will be obtained; they had formerly refused to give a light to one in wont of it; their 
bite requires “the mud of the sea and the stars of the sky” to effect a cure — an occult way of 
expressing salt and the gum of the eye. Buttertlies (samanalayé) go ona pilgrimage from November 
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ee 
to February to Adam’s Peak, against which they dash themselves and die. Centipedes (patiéyé) ran away 
when their name is mentioned and kill themselves when surrounded by a fire ; they are as much affected 
as the person they bite. The black beetle (kuruminiyd) is a departed spirit sent by Yama, king of the 
dead, to find out how many there are in a family; if it comes down on three taps from an tie heoor 

‘tg intentions are evil; it is either killed or wrapped in a piece of white cloth and kept in a corner, 


If one approaches the mythical dambda tree without a charm, he is killed by evil spirits; a twig 
of the unknown kuluntka floats against the current and cuts in two the strongest metal, a0 the 
fabulous kapruka gives everything one wishes for. Bo-trees are sacred to Buddha and never cut 
down; the margosa (kohomba) is consecrated to Pattini and her seven attendants ; and the fruits of 
the Sterculia fetida (telambu) are never eaten, as this tree is haunted by Navaratna Walli, the 
patroness of the Rodiya caste. A nut of the cocoanut-tree never falls on one except he has incurred 
divine displeasure; it is lucky to possess a double cocoanut-tree, but bad for one’s male children to 
have a king cocoanut-tree near a house, and when a child is born or a person dies, a cocoanut blossom 
is hung over to keep away the devils, 


The flowering of the Corypha wmbracultfera (tala) is inauspicious to a village, and to remove the 
evil influence a gardyakuma 1s performed. In drawing toddy from the Caryota urens (ktiul), a knife 
which has already been used is preferred to another. One who plants an areca-tree becomes subject 
to nervousness, and the woman who chews with betel the slice containing the scar becomes a widow. 
Before a betel is chewed its apex and sometimes the ribs are removed, either as poison may have been 
injected, or as a cobra brought this leaf from the lower world with the stalk in its mouth; the petiole 
also is broken off, as it is beneath one’s dignity to eat it. 


There are rites and-ceremonies before ploughing and sowing rice ; for making a threshing-floor ; 
before the threshing takes place ; after the first crop of corn is threshed ; after the paddy is collected 
and at the measuring of the grain. In a field things are given strange names; no sad news is told, 
and a shade over the head is not permitted, When the daily supply of rice is being given out, if the 
winnowing fan (kulla) or the measure (hunduoa) drops, it denotes that extra mouths will have to be 
fed; and if a person talks while the grain is put into the pot it will not swell, Paddy is not pounded 
in a house where one has died, as the spirit is attracted by the noise. Twilight seen on the tops of 
trees is the light by which.the female elf Rdéksht dries ber paddy. _ 


A. bite of the Habenarta macrostachya (nagd meru alé) inflames one’s passion ; the Trichos- 
anthes cucumerina (dummella) and the Zehenurta umbellata (kéelirt) are rendered bitter if named 
before eating; the Alocasia yams (habarala) give a rasping sensation in the throat whenever it is 
mentioned within the eater’s hearing; if a married female eats a plantain which is attached to 
another, she will get twins ; when one is hurt by a nettle; Cassia leaves (téra) are rubbed on the 
injured place with the words “ téra hola visa neta kahambiliyava visa eta” (Cassia leaves are sting- 
less, but prickly is the nettle) ; and to get a good crop yams are planted in the afternoon and fruit- 
bearing trees in the forenoon. The Cassia grows on a fertile soil, and where the Mazitizia tetrandra 
(diya taliya) and the Terminalia tomentosa (kumbuk) flourish, @ copious supply of water can be | 
obtained ; persons taken for execution were formerly decorated with the hibiscus (wadamal), and 
flowers of difforent colours are used for devil ceremonies. 


It is auspicious to have growing near houses the iron-wood (nd), the Mimusops hesandra (pal), 
the Mimusops elengi (miinamal), champak (sapw), the pomegranate (delum), the margosa, the areca, 
the cocoanut, the palmyrah (talgaha), the jack (herali), the shoeflower, the Wrightia zeylanica (tdda), 
the nutmeg (sddékkd), and the Vtes vinifera (midi). But the following are unlucky : the cotton tree 
(imbul), the Myristica horsfieldta (vuk), the mango (améa), the Aegle marmelos (belt), the Cassa 
fistula (ehela), the tamarind (siyambald), the satinwood (buruta), the Acacia catechu (rat kihirt), 
the Murraya exotica (eftériya) and the soapberry plant (penela),7® 


ape langely indebted for the in formation about plants to J. RB. A, 8. (Ceylon), 1891, Vol. XII. No. 42, p. 185. 
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SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 
Translated from German Poets. 

BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Px.D., JENA. 
(Continued from p, 409.) 
Transitoriness. 

69 


Siehe, wir hassen, wir streiten, es trennt uns Neigung und Meinung; 
Aber es bleichet indess dir sich die Locke wie mir, 


~~ ~ om o~ ~, 
del [aiatas Fy ANH feqeraSs | 
LW ans ~ nS e ~ 
Sara ATs: Apt: Has TATA: II 
sada vidvishvahé pasya vagbhis cha vivaddrahe j 
jiryanti chobhayéh késah kalahé vartamanayoh I 
70 


‘S ist nicht allein der Wangen Pracht, die mit den Jahren flicht, 
Nein, das ists was mich traurig macht, dass auch das Herz verbliiht. 


tT Stat car weer aqeaestaT ae: 
aa eee WT Wt SetHTT II 


na sochami tathd gandau nasyachchhrikau ganaih ganaih | 
yatha hridayam antehstham mldnam glinam jadikritam |j 


ScHILLER. 


GEIBEL. 


Was vergangen, kehrt nicht wieder ; 
Aber ging es leuchtend nieder, 
Leuchtets lange noch zuriick, 
afearast ae ne aetTaz | 
Cen, a Lt as nee 
add TMT Festal GEST || 
yad vindsapatham yatath gatam tad anivrittayé | 
vartat€ tu chiram drishtav astam éti yad ujjvalam \\ 
‘ 72 
Was glinzt, ist ftir den Augenblick geboren ; 
Das Hchte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren. 


Sm RA a ~ 
TET AUT Tat areas = | 
+ o aa ~~ 
WRIT JF USS HeTast T Aas II 
yach chhébhi tat kshanénaiva jayaté chantaréti cha | 
antahsdram tu yaj jatyath kalpanté ’pi na nasyati 


K. Forster. 


GOETHE. 


Was du von der Minute ausgeschlagen, 
Bringt keine Ewigkeit zuriick, 


ated FagaT TeaTSMS TAT AT | 
T THT WAST HEAT | 


anitam yan mubtrténa pratyAkhydtem tvayd cha yat | 
na tat kalpasahasréshu pratilabdhasi karhichit 1) 
Cf. M. Bh. X11, 3814. 


ScHILLER, 
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Youth and Age, 
74 
In den Ocean schifft mit tausend Masten der Jiingling ; 
Still, auf gerettetem Boot, treibt in den Hafen der Greis. 


fie: Tease: TEs gas Zar | 
ugraea seedieeata Arar | 


potaih pavanavikshiptaih samudrath plavaté yuva | 
bhangavasishtay4 vriddhas tiram ichchhati naukay4 yj 
75 
Wie gross war diese Welt gestaltet, 
So lang die Knospe sie noch barg ; 
Wie wenig, ach, hat sich entfaltet, 
Dies wenige wie klein und karg ! 


qaay (ts aequdieqararna | 
TANTHMNSA PRATT TeTHA, || 


pallavéna pinaddham yat purdsit sumahakriti | 
tasyaivalpakam udbhinnam krichchhrach chépi tad alpakam Ul 
76 
Weil sie zu leichtlich glanbt, irrt muntre Jugend oft ; 
Das Alter qualt sich gern, weil es zu wenig hofft. 


fsrenfarasa ata nett aaa | 
SMMAraaMwasn SAT Tera | 


visrambhatiprasangéna bhrantim gachchhati yauvanam | 
Asatantuvisirnatyaj jara duhkhéna pidyaté t 
77 
Frih in bluhender Jugend lern, o Jungling, 
Lebensgliick. Sie entfliehn, die holdenjJahre ! 
Wie die Welle die Welle, treibt die eine 
Stunde die andre. 


ScHILLER. 


ScHILLER, 


CRONEGK. 


Keine kehret zuriick, bis einst dein Haupthaar 
Schneeweiss glinzet, der Purpur deiner Lippen 
Ist entwichen, nur eine Schonheit blieb dir, 
Mannliche Tugend. 


~ > . se 
oF ATARNTTET AST TSS VAT weET- 

Ge x oe la * wh € ‘ 
syrafaaata syafa ard t gear TFA | 
qari edt fanftaataat arrest Ara: 

am Stra werareeas erst ge | 
putra drag yauvanasthé bhaja sukhajananath dharmamargam prayatnad 
abdhav drmir yathérmim pranudati satatam ré mubirté muhiirtam | 
yach chatttam vyatitarn vikritim alalitdth yavad abhyéti kayah 
késa jiryanti sushyaty adharakisalayam sishyaté punyam €kam Ii 
Cf. M. Bh. V, 1249. 


Bape. 
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78 


Am Ende deiner Bahn ist gut Zufriedenheit ; 
Anfang ist zufrieden, kommt ni its Saye 
Doch wer am g : cht weit Richa 


wifes 3 Saves TTCATAA TAA | 
Brat asta eT T a st aieale Il 
nasti vai jivanasyiinte manastéshasamam sukham | 
Adau tu y6 ‘sti sarhtusht6 na sa diirarh gamishyati }| 
Life and Death. 
79 


Heilig sei dir der Tag ; doch schatze das Leben nicht héher, 
Als ein anderes Gut, denn alle Giiter sind triglich. 


Asa TARAS ATT wae starz | 
sad aaa at Aa iF weETA II 
muhirté bahumantaryé ma tu bhavaya jivanam 1 
uttamamh sarvayvittanam sarvath Vittam hi bhanguram | 
80 
Des Todes rihrendes Bild steht 
Nicht ais Schrecken dem Weisen und nicht als Ende dem Frommen. 
Jenen drangt es ins Leben zuriick und lehret ihn handeln, 


Diesem stirkt es, zam kiinftigen Heil, in Triibsal die Hoffnung ; 
Beiden wird zum Leben der Tod. : 


Ce oy St ~, a 
waeet Wars fase: Asta A Rirar 
La ~ oo ™~ ene an 
Tt MTNUATT T ATATTET TET: | 

o~ m~ 4 ec™m NH ~~ 
OM TUrasaarad RAT AHaar 
paras Faas AM RET STAT II 
miirkhadvisht6 manasi vidushah sajjaté no karal6 
n6é bhavasyéparatir iva cha graddadhénasya mrityuh | 
A pranantid itaram anigazh karmané téjayitva 
prasvisyanyam vipadi maranam kalpaté jivanaya it 
81 . 

Wenn die Blatter fallen in des Jahres Kreise, 
Wenn zom Grabe wallen entnervte Greise, 

Da gehorcht die Natur 
Ruhig nor 
Ihrem alten Gesetze, 
Da ist nichts was den Menschen entsetze. 


TIT TAT SU Aa FT TaTAINL | 
fated fatrraaq cea wat Il 
patanam mlanapatirdndm maranath cha gatdyushdm | - 
Vibitath vidhinéty étan na prajiébhy6 bhayamkaram jj 
Cf. Bhdg. Pur. VII, 2, 49 ; Subhdshitdrn, 176. 


GOETHE, 


GOETHE. 


ScHILLER. 
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82 


Und so lang du das nicht hast, 
Dieses Stirb und Werde, 
Bist du nur ein truber Gast 
Auf der dunkeln Erde. 


MASH IM TAATUTAM TTA | 
yar fataeaqarat waeqea zarfaher: | 


yava] jiiatath tvayaé naitan maranat pratijivanam | 
bhimau timirabhitayam bhavasy andha ivatithih h 


GOETHE. 


Fortune and Adversity. 


83 
O Menschenherz, was ist dein Glick? 
Ein unbewusst geborner, 
Und kaum gegriisst, verlorner, 
Unwiederholter Augenblick. Lena. 


oe o~, ES ° o~ ~ 
wa wey Tears fayd Taare F | 
< @ 

AMAMATTE? TTA TTT: AT? || 
sakhé hridaya prichchhami kirnbhitam sukham asti té | 
ajndtajatanirnashtah svagatépagatah kshanah | 

84 
Willst du in die Ferne schweifen ? 
Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah ! 


Lerne nur das Glick ergreifen, 
Und das Glick ist immer da. Coacne. 


wa serarar Teaser fea ate | 
St: ADT welaea sits afateat Far Il 
alata dirapravaséna hastaprapyé hité sati | 
arth késéshu grahitavya aris cha sarnnihita sada tl 
85 


Alles in der Welt lasst sich ertragen, 
Nur nicht eine Reihe von schénen Tagen. Gaoten 


af ag AasiM Ge NH TaTATA | 
TT van aaa Beart WaT Il 


sarvam khalu manushyéna sahyam Jéké bravimy aham | 
na tu sahy4 vimégh4namh sudinanath parampara Ul 
86 
Ein jeder Wechsel schreckt den Glucklichen ; 
Wo kein Gewinn zu hoffen, droht Verlust. Sanireen: 


fariaa qau wife aa get svt | 
afeaa tT parr eer Carafes ll 


viparyayéna sarvéna bhitith yati sukhi janah | 
vriddhir yatra na labhyéta kshaya évavasishyate | 
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87 
Zeigt sich der Glickliche mir, ich vergesse die Gotter des Himmels ; 
Aber sie stehen vor mir, wenn ich den Leidenden seh. ScHILLER. 


~ + ~~ ~ ~~ ~~ SN 
Say Bie Ta SAMA eaiHa: | 
~s SS r\ 
a ot a feta: ararerararaeg far, Il 
sukhinam yadi pasyami vismarami divaukasah | 
té purdé mé sthitéh sikshad vikshamanasya duhkhinam i! 
Fate. 
88 
Musst nicht widerstehn dem Schicksal 
Aber musst es auch nicht fliehen : 


Wirst du ihm entgegengehen, 
Wirds dich freundlich nach sich ziehen, GorTae. 


qatar Arar ea a areata TaraaTy | 
saqnaat et ara sfarea: II 


pratikdro vidhér nasti na chapy asti paldyanam } 
anukilataram daivam kshamay4 pratigrihnatah }} 
89 
Kannst dem Schicksal widerstehn, 
Aber manchmal giebt es Schlage ; 
Wills nicht aus dem Wege gehn, 
Ki so geh du aus dem Weee. GorTHE. 


te ara wdiesearsait aesae | 
sap Freq Ait Sat TATA Il 


daivath tita pratikurvams tadanani sahishyasé | 
pratikilasya daivasya margd déy6 manasvina || 
90 
Es firchte die Gédtter 

Das Menschengeschlecht ! 

Sie halten die Herrschaft 

In ewigen Handen, 

Und kénnen sie brauchen 

Wies ihnen gefallt, 

Der fiirchte sie doppelft, 

Den je sie erkeben ! Gorrue. 


TATA ESTHA ATOM 

~~ La) 2 ny 
Fag go faiengadent we a: | 
waaay TyTAyr 

~~ ~ La 

qaqa aaa Zay: |] 
satatam amaramanyér udvijantam manushya 
dvir api tu sa bibhiydd uchchasathsthé naréd yah 1 


achalam uchitahastair igvaratvam dadhané 
yad abhiruchitam éshath sAdhayanty ava dévah 4 
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91 

Mit den Géttern 
Soll sich nicht messen 
Irgend ein Mensch. 
Hebt er sich aufwarts und beruhrt 
Mit dem Scheitel die Sterne, 
Nirgends haften dann 
Die unsicheren Sohlen, 
Und mit ihm spielen 
Wolken und Winde. 


TU 7 Ss a AA St: VE STAT 
THIS TATA Beet aga¢r: | 
HAT AAUTAMASA T Wears 
saat: Het ReeaasT Peta II 


na khalu na khaln spardha kary4 suraih saha jantuna 
nabhasi tulayann Atmanath chét sprisaty api tarakah | 
kvachana chalanany Asajjanté na pddatalany até 

jaladapavanah kridézh kurvanty anéna nirargalam \t 

Guilt. 
92 
Das Leben ist der Gtiter héchstes nicht ; 
Der Uebel grésstes aber ist die Schuld. ScHILLER. 


Stat at fF ara sarah waa | 
Herat a Aeneas fare eraHay Il 


jivanam ké hi manyéta dhaniénaém dhanam uttamam | 
kashtandm tu mahdkashtam agham viddhi svayamkritam 1} 
93 
Wer nie sein Brot mit Thrénen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ibr himmlischen Machte. 


GOETHE, 


Thr fihrt ins Leben uns hinein 

Und lasst den Armen schuldig werden ; 

Dann iiberlasst ihr ihn der Pein, 

Denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Hrden. Gorrus. 


i aad RAAT ANT [TTT 
TTR TANT CTITAAT A T AMT FATA | 
a seat Stacia aay setrd Areas 
RUM MAUNA TT AAS TWAT Il 
y naadnnara kaflachin nayanajalagalé népi dubsarvarishu 
bhrashtasvapnd mumécha svaéayanam amaré no sa jandti yashman | 


yé nitva jivalékam tadanu babuvidham karayitvagham anté 
krirdnéx yatanénam upaneyatha vasam martyakitam vardkam tt 
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94 


Das eben ist der Fluch der bésen That, 
Dass sie fortzengend immer Béses muss gebaren, 


. ° ~N Se ¢ 
Ud AAA AKT AT FSET HAT: | 
os an * nw 
SUaearearsy TIT Aeaatz || 
Starh mahattamam manyé désharh dushtasya karmanah | 
sammropayad ivitmAnam prasité yad aghantaram || 


95 
Es frent sich die Gottheit der reuigen Stinder : 


SCHILLER, 


Unsterbliche heben verlorene Kinder 


Mit feurigen Armen zum Himmel empor. 


GOETHE. 


BMTeHal TSTAS UT 
GMT STATA STATA, | 
fammaret a fet TaHI- 
wastaAatetera II 
agaskrité dandasatarhanasya 
tushyanti dévas charaié ’nutaipam | 


vimuktadésham cha divam prasanniés 
téjasvibhir bahubhir udvahanti 1 


Cf. Manu XI. 280. 


(To be continued.) 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A, 
(Continued from p. 275.) 


Duren; s. v. Durian, 255, it. 

Durga; s. 2. Factory, 264, i, s. v. Pagoda, 498, 
ii, 499, ii, see 500, i, footnote, 3 times; ann. 
1609: s. 0. Nuggurcote, 483, i. 

Durga; s.». Comorin, Cape, 184, i, s. . Doorga 
pooja, 250, ii, s. v, Mysore, 467,1, s. ». Pagoda, 
499, il. 

Durgah ; s. v. 255, i; ann. 1828: 8. », 255, i. 

Durga-puja; ann. 1869: s. », Tazeea, 688, 1, 
twice. 

Durga-pija; s. v. Doorga pooja, 250, ii, s. v. 
Dussera, 256, U1. 

Durgaw; ann. 1782: s. v. Durgah, 255, il. 

Durhmsallah; ann. 1826: s. v Dhurmsalla, 
244, i, 

Duri; s. 2, Durian, 255, il. 


Durian ; s.v. 255, li, twice, 793, ii; ann, 1768-71: 
s, v. Soursop, 858,i; ann. 1878: 8. v. 256, it ; 
ann. 1885: s. v. 798, il. 

Durianes; ann. 1563: s. v. Durian, 256, i. 

Duriano; s. v, Durian, 255, i. 

Durianum; ann, 1440: s. ». Durian, 256, i. * 

Durion; ann. 1552, 1553 (twice) and 1588: 
s.v. Durian, 256, i. 

Durioon; ann, 1768-71: s. v. Soursop, 858, 1. 

Durio zibethinus ; s. v. Durian, 258, il. 

Duriyan; s. v. Durian, 255, i, 

Durjun ; s. v. 793, il. 

Duroa; ann. 1608-10: s. v. Datura, 231, it. 

Durreer ; ann, 1781: s. v. Doria, 251, 1. 

Dursamand; ann. 1340: s. ». Oudh, 494, i, 

Diirsamand; s, 2. Doorsummund, 250, i. 
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Dir Samun; ann. 1309: s, » Doorsummund, 
250, il. 

Dird Samundtir; ann. 1300: s.v. Doorsummund, 
250, il. 

Darva ; s. v. Doob, 250, i. 

Durwaun; s. 2. 256, i. 

Durwauza-bunds; s. v. 793, il. 

Duryoen; ann. 1598 and 1601: s. v. Durian, 
256, 1. 

Durzee; ann. 1883: s, v. Tailor-bird, 676, i. 

Dus; ann. 1292: s. v. Umbrella, 725, ii, 3 times, 

Dusaud ; ann. 1792: s. ». Pyke (b), 847, 1. 

Dusharah ; ann. 1785: s, v. Dussera, 257, 1. 

Dusrah; aun. 1799: s. v. Dussera, 257, i, 

Dussarah ; ann. 1812: s, ». Dussera, 257, i. 

Dussera; s. v. 256, ii, s. v. Doorga pooja, 250, 
ii; ann, 1820: gs. v. Dewally, 238, ii; ann. 
1825: s.v. Pindarry, 539, i. 

Dustick; ann. 1682: s. v. Choky, 158, it; ann, 
1748: s. v. Dustuck, 257, ii; ann. 1762: s, 2. 
Writer, 742, ii; ann. 1769: s. v. Hosbol- 
hookhum, 807, 11. 

Dustoor; s. v. 257, i, 793, ii; ann. 1680: 8. 2. 
798, ii, twice; ann. 1780 and 1785: s, v. 257, 
ii; ann. 1809: s, x. Destoor, 237, ii. 

Dustooree; s. v. Custom, 221, ii; ann. 1866: 
s. v. Dustoor, 257, ul. 

Dustoorie; ann. 1822: s. 2, Sircar (b), 638, i. 

Dustoory ; s. 2, Dustoor, 257, i, s, v. Sayer, 604, 
i; ann. 1680: s, vw, Picar, 843, ii, s, », Podar, 
844, ii; ann. 1681: s. ». Dustoor, 793, ii; 
ann. 1824: s.v. Dustoor, 257, ii. 

Dustuck; s. v. 257, ii, twice, 793, li: ann. 
1716: s.v. 257, ii; ann, 1759: s. ». Consu- 
mah, 190, ii; ann. 1763: s.v. 25%, il, 

Dutch Folly ; ann. 1856: s. 2. Lorcha, 398, i. 

Dutch Garden ; ann.16838: s, v, Gardens, 278, ii, 

Dutch India ; s, v. Resident, 576, ii, s. ». West- 
Coast, 740, i. 

Duties ; ann. 1673: s. v, Mussaul, 460, i. 

Dutra; ann. 1690: s, v. Datura, 231, i. 

Dutry; ann. 1673: s. v. Datura, 231, i. 

Duttee; ann. 1622: s.», Dhoty, 243, i. 

Duttie; ann, 1615: v. ». Lewchew, 392, ii, 

Duty; ann, 1681: s. v. Deuti, 790, i. 

Duuetma; ann, 1559: s, v. Tomaun, 707, ii. 

Duayung ; s. ». Dugong, 254, ii, 

Diyung ; ¢.v, Dugong, 254, ii. 

Dvara ; s.v, Doar, 248, ii. 

Dvaraka ; s. v, Dwarka, 257, ii, 





Dvara-Samudra ; s. v. Doorsummund, 250, ii. 

Dvarika ; s. v. Dwarka, 257, ii, twice. 

Dvipa; s. . Diu, 246, ii, s. v. Maldives, 417, ii, 

Dwaigir; ann. 1348: s. ». Bandicoot, 44, i, twice. 

Dwangarbeider; s. v. Beriberi, 66, ii. 

Dwira Samnudra;’s. », Narsinga, 474, i, s. 2 
Sumatra, 657, i, 

Dwarka; s. v, 257, ii, s, v. Jacquete, 339, ii, 
twice ; ann, 1813 and 1841 (twice): s. 2. 
Jacquete, 339, il. 

Dwazdah-génf{ ; ann. 1350: s. v, Bargany, 761, ii, 

Dwazda-kani ; s. v. Bargany, 761, ii, twice. 

Dwye; s. v. Doai, 248, i. 

Dy; ann. 1782: s, 2. Daye, 788, ii. 

Dyah ; ann, 1888: s, ». Daye, 283, i. 

Dyak; ann. 1868: s. 0. Hubble-bubble, 326, i, 

Dybananguim ; ann. 1553: s, v. Zirbad, 750, i. 

Dye-wood; s, 2, Brazil-wood, 86, i, 3 times. 

Dyewood ; s. v. Brazil-wood, 86, i. 

Dyo; ann. 1525: s.v. Gogolla, 293, ii, 

Dysucksoys ; s. » Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Dyvan-Khane; ann, 1367: s.v. Dewaun, 240, ii. 


E 


Hagle-wood; s. v, 258, i, 3 times and footnote, 
s, v. Aloes, 10, ii; ann. 1516 and 1618: s. z. 
Calambac, 110, ii; ann, 1854: s. v, 258, i. 

Hagre ; s. v. Macareo, 402, i. 

Early tea; s. v. Chota-hazry, 162, 1; ann, 1866 
and 1875: s. v, Chota-hazry, 162, 1. 

Earth-nut ; ann. 1600: s. », Sweet Potato, 673, ii. 

Earth-oil; s. ». 258, ii; ann. 1755: s. vo, 258, 
ii; ann. 1759: s. v. Catechu, 133, n3 s. v. 
Hurtaul, 328, i; ann. 1810: s. 2, 258, i. 

Hasterling ; ann. 1726: s. v, Zirbad, 750, i. 

East-Indian ; s. v. Hurasian, 262, i. 

East Indies; ann, 1687: s, v. Achar, 3,1; ann. 
1688: s.v. Ant, White, 28, i; ann. 1768: 
s, v, Anaconda, 16, u. 

Eat-rice ; s. v. Tiffin, 700, 1. 

Eblis; aun. 1800: s, v. Oojyne, 487, u. 

Ebony-tree; s.z. Calamander Wood, 110, i, 

Ebramies; ann. 1727: s. v, Matt, 430, i. 

Ecbarry ; ann. 1673: s. v. Maund, 433, 1. 

Ecberi ; ann. 1610: ¢, v. Xeratine, 743, il. 

Ecka; s. v. 258, il. 

Ecnephia ; ann, 1613: s. v, Typhoon, 723, li. 

Eden; s. v. Plantain, 541, 1. 

Edirwarna Vedam ; ann 1727: s, 2, Grunthum, 
804, i. 
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Edrisi; s. 7. Diul-Sind, 792, i. 
Eed; s. ». 259, i, 794, i; ann. 1860: 5. « 
794, 1. 


Hedgah; 8. v. 259, 1, & v. Bunow, 100, 1. 
Eed-Gah ; ann. 1792: s. 7. Hedgah, 259, i. 
Eekbar; ann, 1663: s. v. Taj, 860, 1. 
Egg-plant ; s. v. pani 86, ii, 87, i. 
Egmore: aan, 1693: 
ann, 1694: s. 7 Salaam, 592, 1. 
Egoz ; ann. 1690: s, . Coco, 176, ii, 
Egypt ; 
8. t Bheests, 69, ii, s. «. Bora, 80, i, 8.4. 
Buffalo, 93, ii, s. v. Chick (b), 148, 1, s. 2. 
China, 153, i, see 175, ii, footnote, s. 2. Coffee, 
179, i, s. 2. Copeck, 195, ii, s, e. Curry, 217, 
ii, see 224, ii, footnote, s. 2. Deloll, 235, ii, 
s. v. Dewaun, 939. ii, 8.2. Dufterdar, 254, i, s, 2. 
Gopura, 297, i, see 805, i, footnote, s. @. 
Guinea-worm, 307, ii, s. v. Hodgett, 320, 1, 
s. v. Misree, 434, ii, s. v. Moplah, 448, 1, see 
452, i, footnote, s. v. Ooplah, 488, i, #2. 
_ Pataca, 517, ii, s. a. Pateca, 518, ii, see 519, 1, 
footnote, s. ». Peer, 524, li, s. v. Sirris, 
638, ii, s. v. Sissoo, 639, i, s. 2. Sugar, 654, i, 
655, i, s. e. Sultan, 656, i, s. v. Teak, 692, il, 
s.v. Tarkey, 720, i, s. v. Typhoon, 722, i, 
s.v. Wali, 739, i and ii, s. v, Zebu, 747, i, 
s. vy, Dengue, 789, i, s. 2. Elephant, 795, i, 
796, i, twice, s.v. Fedea, 798, ii; ann. 940: 
s. v. Teak, 698, i; ann. 1250: 3 w. ee 
548, ii; ann. 1825: s. v, Tanga, 682, ; ann. 
1840: 8.9, Dawk, 232, i; s. 2. Teetul, 849, ii, 
_s, v. Lack, 882, ii, s. 2. Palankeen, 503, i, ann. 
1420 : s, 2, Cowry, 209, ii, twice; ann, 1442: 
s. vy. Macheen, 406, 1; ann, 1461: s. 
Porcelain, 845, i; ann. 1520: s, x. Doombur, 
792, ii, twice; ann. 1541: s, v, Peking, 526, 
. j; ann, 1554: s. v. Giraffe, 289, ii; 8. 
Zamorin, 745, ii; ann, 1598: s.c. Banana, 
49, ii; ann. 1884: s, v. Zend, 870, 1. 
Egypte ; s. 2, Pataca, 517, ii; ann. 1848: s, 2, 
Fuambooruck, 751, 1. 
Egyptians; ann, 1598: s, » China-Root, 153, i. 
Ehsham ; ann. 1811: s. », Buxee, 104, ii. 
Ehshim; s.v. Hysham, 262, ii. 
Right Brothers; ann. 1883: s, v, Seven Sisters, 
616, i. . 
Hilbothen; ann. 1840: s. v, Pyke (a), 567, i. 
Bintrelopre; ann. 1760: s. v. Interloper, 335, i. 
‘Ekatémpulos; s. 2. Dwarka, 257, ii. 


s. » Purwanna, 564, 1; | 


_y. Arrack, 26,i, s. 2 Ashrafee, 28, i 


| Ekka; s. ¢. Ecka, 258, ii, s. 0. Hackery, 310, ii; 
ann, 181] and 1834: s. v. Hcka, 259, i. 
. Eknephias; ann. 1613: s, v. Typhoon, 723, ii. 
| Ek-tang ; ann, 1883: s. vy, Ekteng, 794, i. 
| Ekteng; s, 2. 794, i. 
| Ela; s. v. Patchouli, 518, i. 
| Blam; s, 2. Patchouli, 518, i. 
' Eland ; ann; 1668: s. v. Neelgye, 476, i, 
| Blange ; ann, 1612: s.v. Caste, 182, 1. 
| Elatches; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 
Elchee; s. 7. 794, 1. 
Elchi; ann. 1404 and 1885: s. 2, Elehee, 
Electrum ; ann. 250; s. 7. Lac, 381, t. 
Elef ; s. 2. Elephant, 795, it. 
Elef ameqran ; s.v. Elephant, 795, ii, 
Elefant ; s. v. Elephant, 797, il. 
Elefante ; ann. 1616: s, z. Elephanta, 260, i. 
Elefantes ; ann. 1541: s, 2. Abada, 1, i. 
Blefanti ; ann. 1505: s. 2, Narsinga, 474, 1. 
Elegans; s, v. Polonga, 545, i. 
Blephans; ann. 1653: s. v. Omrah, 486, is 
ann. 1665: s. v. Elephanta (b), 261, ii, 
Elephant; s.v. 259, ii, 794, ii, 4 times and [oot- 
note (twice), 795, i (6 times) and ii, 796,i1 and 
ii, both 5 times, 797, i (6 times) and ii (8 
times), 8. 2. Coomkee (b), 194, s. ». Cornac, 197, 
ii, 198, i and footnote, s. 2. Corral, 200, ii, s. 2». 
Cospetir, 201, ii, see 226, ii, footnote, 245, li, 
footnote, s. 2, Elephanta, 259, 11, 3 times, s. v. 
Guddy, 307, i, s. v. Hatty, 313, 1, twice, s. 2. 
Howdah, 326, ii, s. «. India, 331, ii, s. », Jool, 
353, ii, s. v. Keddah, 364, i, see 373, 1, foot- 
note, s. 2. Lan John, 384, ii, s.v. Mahout, 409, 
i, s.v. Mate, 430, i, 3 times, s. » Mosquito, 
453, i,s.v. Muckna, 454, i, 4 times and foot- 
note, s.v. Must, 462, i,s.e. Negrais, Cape,477, 
i, s. v. Rogue, 579, ii, 5 times, 580, i, see 588, 
_ li, footnote, s, 2. Surkunda, 666, i, see 798, ii, 
footnote, s. 2. Ganda, 799, i, twice, 800, 1, s.v. 
Jeel, 811, i, s. v. Nomerical Affixes, 832, ii ; 
B, C. 825: 8. 2. Tiger, 701, ii, twice; B. C.?, 
B. C. 150 (twice) and B. C. 20: s ». 
Indian (Mahont), 333, ii; A. D. 80-90: s.2, 
Tiger, 702, i; ann. 210: s. v. Indian (Mahout), 
338, ii; ann. 640: s.v. Kling, 873, i; ann 
700: s. wv. Cospetir, 202,i; ann. 1150: s.2 
Malay, 416, ii; ann. 1200: s. . Bilooch, 71, 
i; ann, 1290: s. 2, Hindoo, 315, ii; ann. 
1298: s,v. Champa, 140, i, s. 2 Zobo, 750, 
ii; ann. 1311: s, 7, Madura, 408, 1; ann. 
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1315: s.v. Ghaut (b), 282, i; ann. 1328: 
s, v. Champa, 140,1; ann. 1340: s. v. Chatta, 
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141, ii, s. 2, Cootub, The, 195, i, twice, s. 2. | 


Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann. 1350: s. a 
Martaban, 428, i; ann. 1370: s.2. Jungle, 
358, ii; ann. 1430: s, v, Giraffe, 289, ii, s. 2, 
Macheen, 406, i, s.». Tenasserim, 695, ii; ann. 
1443: s. v. Kedgeree, 364, 1; ann. 1450: s. v. 
Jungle, 359, i; ann. 1498: s. ». Pegu, 525, i, 
s.v, Sarnau, 601, ii; ann. 1516: s. 7. Champa, 
140,i; ann, 1522: s. v, Coco-de-Mer, L177, 
ii; ann, 1526: s. v. Hatty, 313, ii, 4 times, 
#,v. Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann, 1541: s. a, 
Abada, 1,i; ann. 1545: ¢. », Prome, 554, ii; 
ann, 1548; s. v. Hlephanta, 259, ii; ann. 
1553: s. 9. Cospetir, 202, i, s. v. Ganda, 

977, it 3 ann. 1554: ¢. v, Hlephanta (b), 261, 
i, s. v. Rhinoceros, 849, 1; ann, 1555: s, v. 
Peshawur, 531, ii; ann, 1560: s. ». Laos, 385, 
ii; ann, 1578: s. v, Pial, 533, ii; ann. 1585: 
3. v. Abada, 1, ii,s.v. Buffalo, 938, ii, 94, i, s. 2. 
Dala, 227, i; ann. 1590: s. v. Cospetir, 202, i, 
_ &. v. Ghee, 282, ii, s. ». Mahout, 409, i and ii, 
s. v. Mate, 430, i, s.v, Aracan, 758, ii; ann, 
1598: s. v Hlephanta, 260, i, twice, s. v. Siam, 
632, iis ann, 1604: s. », Mugg, 455, ii; ann. 
1608-9: s.v. Palankeen, 5038, ii; ann. 1610: 
8. v. Rupee, 586, ii, s, 7 Gwalior, 805, i; ann. 
_ 1612: s. ». Dacca, 225,1; ann. 1613: s, 2, 
Abada, 2,1; ann, 1616: s. v. Hlephanta, 260, 
i, twice; ann, 1620 ; s.v. Orankay, 492, 1; 
ann. 1629-30: s. ». Payen-ghaut, 522, 11; ann, 
1631: s, v. Tumasha, 717, i; ann. 1632: s. 2. 
Vanjaras, 88,i; ann. 1644: s, 2. Hlephanta, 


260,i; ann, 1648: #. ». Mahout, 409, ii; | 


ann. 1659: s. ». Elephanta (b), 261, 1; ann. 
1663: s. v. Howdah, 325, ii, s. ». Lan John, 


Elephanta; s. v. 259, ii, 
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s.v. Cornac, 198, i, s, «, Elephania, 260, ii; 
ann. 1757 : s. v. Musnud, 827, ii; ann. 1760: 
s. vw. Elephanta, 260, ii; ann. 1764: 5. 2. 
Elephanta, 261, i; ann. 1780 :s. v, Elepnanta, 
261, i, twice, s. v. Muckna, 454, i, twice, s.r. 
Tangun, 683, ii; ann, 1780-90: s. », Peon, 
528,11; ann, 1781: s, 2. Nair, 471,i; ann, 
1783: s. 2. Elephanta, 261, i, twice; ann. 
1785: s, v. Fandm, 266, i, s. ». Howdah, 325, 
ii; ann. 1789: s. v, Bangy (a), 46, i; ann, 
1798 and 1799: s. v, Ambaree, 11,i; ann, 
1800: s. » Carcana, 125, ii, s. ». Poligar, 
S44, 11; ann. 1808: s, v. Anaconda, 17, i, 
s, v. Sowarry, 650, ii; ann. 1804: 8. 2, 
Howdab, 325, ii; ann. 1805: s. 2 Ambaree, 
11,1; ann. 1807: s, v, Coomkee (b), 194, i; 
ann, 1810:s. 2, Chowry, 165, ii; ann, 1818: 
s, v. Hlephanta, 261, i, twice; ann. 1827: s.z. 
Pawl, 842, ii; ann. 1829: s. 2, To Tiff, 701, 
ii; ann, 1831: s. 2. Howdah, 325, ii; ann. 
1848: s, v. Mahout, 409, ii; ann, 1855: 
s. v Sonaparanta, 647, ii, twice; ann, 1856: 
s. v. Chuckerbutty, 167, i, twice; ann. 1857: 
s. v. Pandy, 509, ii; ann. 1860: s. v. Ana- 
conda, 17, i, twice; ann, 1863: s, 2, Howdah, 
325, ii; ann. 1873: s.v, Mate, 430,i; ann. 
1878 : s, v. Rogue, 580, i, 3 times, s. v, Sahib, 
591,i; ann, 1885: s. v. To Tiff, 701, ii. 

(b) 794, li, 8. o. 
Damani, 228,i; ann. 1538: s.v. Salsette (a), 
594, ii, twice; ann. 1673: s, v7. Pateca, 519, 
ii; ann. 1690 and 1712: s. v, 260, 115 ann, 
1754: s. v. Veranda, 738, i; ann, 1756 and 
1760: s. » (b), 261, ii ; ann. 1764 and 
1780: s. ». 261, i; ann. 1783: s, ». Veranda, 
738, i, twice; ann. 1795 and 1813: s, 2.261, 
i; ann. 1819: s. v, Concan, 189, ii. 


Elephant-Creeper ; s. 2. 261, 11. 

Elephant-driver: ann. 1826: s, » Mahout, 
499, i. 

Elephante ; ann. 1760: s. », Elephanta, 260, ii. 

Elephanti; ¢. v. Elephant, 796, i. 

Blephantiasis ; s, v. Cochin Leg, 174, ii; ann. 
1813: s.v. Cochin Leg, 174, ii. 

Elephanto, ann. 1673: s. ». Blephanta, 260, i ; 
s. v. Hendry Kendry, 314,1; ann. 1727: s. 2. 
Elephanta, 260, 1. 

’Eléphantos ; s, », Elephant, 794, ii, 795, 1, 797, t. 

Blephant’s Teeth ; ann, 1727: s. »v, Loonghee, 
396, il. 


384, ii, s. ». Neelgye, 476, i, s. v. Pundit, 561, 
i; ann. 1664: s,'v, Cowtails, 210, ti; ann. 
1665: s, v. Ambaree, 756, i; ann, 1666: s. 2. 
| Buffalo, 94,1; ann, 1672: s. v. Cornac, 198, 
i; s.v. Corral, 200, ii, s. 7. Mogul, The Great, 
437, it; ann, 1673: s. v, Elephanta, 260, 1, 
- g, v. Snake-stone, 648, li; ann. 1681: s. v. 
Umbrella, 726,i; ann. 1684: s, v. Masuli- 
' patam, 822, ii; ann, 1685: s. ». Country, 
907, i; ann, 1690: .s.v. Blephanta, 260, u, 
. (b) 794, ti; ann. 1712: 8,2, Cornac, 198, i, 
. twice, s, v. Elephanta, 260, ii, 3 times; ann. 
1726: s. x. Cornac, 198, i, twice; ann, 1727: 
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Elephants’ teeth ; 
548, 11. 

Elephant-trap; s. 7. Quedda, 567, 1. 

Blephantus ; s. 0. Elephant, 795, ii, twice. 

*Bléphas ; s. 7, Blephant, 794, il, twice, 795, H, 
797, 1. 

Eleusine Coracana; s. 2, Raggy, 571, 1. 

Elfenbein ; s, c. Elephant, 797, i. 

EH; ann. 1298: s. 2, Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Eli; s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Bliss. e. Delly, Mount, 238, 1. 

Eli; s. 2. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Elichpir; ann. 1294-5: s. 7. Mahratta, 409, ii, 

Bli mala; s, 7. Delly, Mount, 235, 1. 

Elk; s. %. 261, ii, 797, ii, s. 2. Sambre, 596, i, 

Bi-Khirij ; s. 2. Carrack, 126, i. 

Elleeabad ; s. v. Allahabad, §, 1. 

Ellefanté: ann, 1644: s. 2, Elephanta, 260, i. 


ann. 1250: s, », Porcelain, | Ellora; ann. 16Stand 1794: s, x. Ell’ora, 262, i, 


Elléra; s. v. Elora, 261, u, 
ElVora; s. 2. 261, i. 
Ellore; s. 2. He 170, ii. 
Ellu; ann, 1753: s. ¢. Gingerly, 801, 1. 
| Elly; ann, 1562: s.z. Delly, Mount, 235, ii. 
Elora; ann. 1665: s, 2. Ell’ora, 261, ii. 
lee: ann. 1760: s. 2. HlVora, 262, i. 
Elp; s. v7. Elephant, 797, ii, 
ae s. v. Elephant, 797, ii. 
u; s.v. 262, i, 797, ti, twice, 798, i; 9. 2, 
ee Head, 249, ii. 
Elu;s. 2. Delly, Mount, 235, i, 
Blura : s. v. Ell’ora 261, i. 
’"Elwai; s.v. Aloes, 10, u. 
Elx; ann. 1270: s. ». Druggerman, 252, i. 
Ely; s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, 1, twice, see 287, 
i, footnote. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTE ON LAW OF SUCCESSION IN THE 
NATIVE STATE OF PERAK. 


THE law of succession in the State of Perak 
was that on the death of the Sultan the Raja 
Muda became Sultan, and the Raja Bandahara 
(Treasurer) became Raja Muda, and one of the 
pew Sultan’s sons became Raja Bandahara. Thus, 
supposing at some particular time, the succession 
stood as in column I. below, then after successive 
deaths it would stand as in columns II. and JIT. 


Fo oe eel 


i, II. | LIL. 





A’s Brother, 
A’s Son. 
A’s Nepher. 


Sultan nae ope A, 
Raja Muda ...! A’s Brother, 
R. Bandahara...| A’s Son. 


A’s Son 
A’s Nephew. 
A’s Grandson. 











The Malay Rajas came of a different race from 
the native Malays. They are believed to have 
come from India and a considerable number of 
Sanskrit words are found embedded in the lan- 
guage, and noticeably certain words relating to 
Royalty. Some of those words, I believe, are 
much closer to classical Sanskrit than similar 
words mm the modern Indian Languages. Takhta 
was one, I believe, and Singasara another. (See 
Marsden’s Grammar and Dictionary.) 


' The above note, by Mr. C. J. Irving, O.M.G., 
Straits Settlements Civil Service (Retd.}, is of 
interest in connection with the question of succes- 
rion in the State of Manipur, described in Sir 
Richard Temple’s Note in Vol. XX., p. 422, of the 


Indian Antiquary (for 1891). The principle of 
succession appears to be that the heir-presumptive 
is the heir-apparent, and that having once become 
heir-apparent he must succeed in his turn, the 
right to succeed reverting to the next heir- 
apparent, whoever he may be. 


It is remarkable that the custom in Perak 
should, apparently, be of Sanskrit or Indian 
origin. In the Punjab State of Maler Kotla it is, 
or rather was, followed by an Afghan family 
which has a quasi-religious standing owing to the 
fact that its founder was a celebrated Safi saint. 
(Cf. the Indian Antiquary, Yol. XVIII. p. 328.) 


H. A. Rosse, 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 


26th March 1903, 





CORNAGC. 


Here is av early instance of this old Anglo- 
Indianism, Yule’s earliest instance is 1727. 


1694-5. The Queen was delivered of a Daughter 
and fearing her husband should hate her because 
it was not a son, she changed it for one the wife 
of a Cornaca had then brought forth. Cornacas 
are the men that govern the elephants. Some 
said the child [afterwards the Emperor Akbar], 
thought to be changed, was got on the queen'by 
the Cornaca. — Stevens, Translation of Faria-y 
Sousa, Portuguese Asia, Vol. IT. p. 67. 
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NOTES ON DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGY. 

BY STEN KONOW, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


HE Dravidian verb is not rich in tenses, It possesses a present tense which is commonly also 
used. as a future, a past, and usually also a future. 








Tulu and Géndi differ from the rest of the Dravidian languages in having developed a more 
complicated system of conjugational forms. Bishop Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages, Second Hdition, London, 1875, p. 340, 
remarked about those two languages :— 

«Tulu has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite past, It has conditional and 
potential moods, as well as a subjunctive. Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly 
a participle of the past-tense, whilst Tulu has also a present and a future participle. All these 
moods, tenses, and participles have regularly formed negatives. . . 

«“ Génd has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tulu, and in addition some of itsown, It 
“has an inceptive mood. Its imperfect branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect properly so 
called (I was going) and a past indefinite (I went), It has also a desiderative form of the 
indicative — that is, a tense which, when preceded by the future, is a subjunctive, but which when 
standing alone implies a wish. 

«On comparing the complicated conjugational system of the Génd with the extreme and almost 
-yaked-simoplicity of the Tamil, I conclude that we have here a proof, not of the superiority of the 
Génd mind to the Tamilian, but simply of the greater antiquity of Tamilian literary culture. The 
development of the conjugational system of Tamil seems to have been arrested at a very early 
period (as in the parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the Chinese) by the invention of 
writing, by which the verbal forms existing at the time were fossilised, whilst the uncultured Génds, 
_and their still ruder neighbours the Kéls, went on age after age, as before, compounding with their 
verbs auxiliary words of time and relation, and fusing them into conjugational forms by rapid and 
careless pronunciation, without allowing any record of the various steps of the process to survive.” 

Bishop Caldwell further suggested that these featares of the conjugational system of Géndt 
might, to some extent, be due to the influence of Santali?. It would be of considerable interest if 
-such an influence could be proved to have been at work, and J have therefore thought it worth while 
to take a closer view of the various facts connected with Géndi conjugation. I should have 
wished to extend my investigations to Tulu, but I am hindered from doing so because I have not here 
sufficient materials for dealing with that languages. Le : 


It has often been stated that Géndi differs from other Dravidian languages in the formation of 
the passive. In reality, however, Géndi in this respect closely agrees with the other dialects of the 
family. Messrs. Driberg and Harrison state that Géndi has a regular passive formed by adding the 
verb dydnd, to be, to become, to the conjunctive participle; thus, jist dydidnd, I am struck. Such 
forms are, however, also used in other Dravidian languages, Thus Bishop Caldwell gives mugind’ 
dyirru, it is finished ; Advil katté dyipru, the temple is built, from Tamil, and remarks that poyzrru, 
it has gone, may generally be used in such phrases instead of dycrru, it has become. Similarly we 
find jist hattdn, having struck I went, I am struck, in Géndi. 


In Tamil, however, the auxiliary verb is, in such phrases, always used in the third person 
singular neuter, while all persons and numbers are said to be used in Goéndi. I am not able to check 
this statement. 1 have examined the specimens prepared for the use of the Linguistic Sarvey in the 
various dialects of Géndt, and I have not found any such forms. It therefore seems probable that 
they are simply literal translations of Aryan phrases, and do not in reality belong to the language 
‘At all events, there cannot here be any question of influence exercised by Santéli. 


_. . At has further been stated that Géndi differs from other Dravidian Ianguages in possessing 
a potential mood and an inceptive. Thus, kid paritind, I can do; kialatona, 1 begin to do. In kid 
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pariténd, I can do, kté is simply the verbal noun, aud the whole phrase exactly corresponds to forms 
such as nénu péda galanu, I can sing, in Telugu. A%éléténd, 1 begin to do, is apparently formed 
from the infinitive £*4-lé, to do, by adding dténd, I become, or, I have become. We can therefore 
compare Telugu phrases such as atadu @ pani chéyaddnalu drambhifichingdu, he has begun to do this 
work, In such forms, Géndi will be seen to agree with the usage of other Dravidian languages. 


We shall now turn to an examination of the various tenses of the indicative mood in Géndi: 
Bishop Caldwell has drawn attention to the fact that while Tamil has only three tenses, it has 
a present, an imperfect, an indefinite past, a perfect, a future, and a conditional, The table which 
follows will show how all these tenses are formed from hi@nd, to make : — 


cece cpt RC TS TT ST TS SR 
aie 

































































| Present. Imperfect. Indefinite. Perfect. | Future. Conditional. 
! aAza_ A | a P,) 4 ttt 4 4 a4 
Sing. 1  ..., hidtind = ...| kinddn ..| kiénd ...| kitdn -..| kidkd(n) ...| hidkd(n) 
! | : 
9 i etatont =...) kind? veel KEEN7 | kat? veel REG ...| btak? 
4 a a | a aw a 
3mase. ...| Ktdtor wool Kindur —.....| kiér ...| kilur | kidnur —...| ker 
3 fem. & n....| Sidtd w.| Kind(u) — ...| béodr we.| tt(es) ...| btdr ke 
ara pe eee rege eee a I | | | CT 
Plur, 1 kidtéram kindim kiéram kélom kidkém kidkém 
2 | kidtérit ,,,| kindér ...| keri? hitt? ...| kidkir kiakir 
| : 
Smasc. ...| kidtérk ...| kindurk  .. | biérk kiturk ...1 ktdnurk  ...| kirk 








Siem. & nj kétdag ...| Rindung ...| ktoding hituig «| Kdnung | ktaag 


: 
| 
a 
| 





It will be seen that the so-called conditional only differs from the future in the third person. 
Tt seems necessary to infer that only the third person contains the original suffix of the conditional, 
and it is perhaps allowed to compare the Kanarese suffix re. Forms such as i, kirk, and king are 
apparently due to analogy. Iam not, however, able to judge about these forms, because they seem 
to be very rarely used, and scarcely occur in the materials at my disposal. 


If we compare the other tenses in the table, it will be seen that they can be divided into two 
classes. The first comprises the present and the indefinite, the second the imperfect, the perfect, 
and the future, 


The two classes use different suffixes in order to distinguish the person of the subject. Bishop 
Caldwell has already drawn attention to this fact and also pointed out how it should be explained. 
He says, @. ¢, p. 282 :— 

“The personal terminations of the first and second persons singular in Génd require a little 
consideration. In both persons the initial » of the isolated pronoun! seems to hold its ground in 
some of the tenses in a manner which is not observed in any other dialect — e.g., dydténd, I am 
becoming, dydiéni, thon art becoming. In some other tenses (¢g., imperfect énddn, I became, 











- ‘I Compare Tamil ndn, I; ni, thou. — §. K. 
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perfect dtian, I have become), the termination of the first person resembles that in use in most of 
the other dialects. In the second person (éndi, ditt), the n, whatever its origin, disappears 
altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Davidian 7. I prefer, therefore, to regard the nm of the 
frst and. second persons, in these tenses, as the x of the pronoun of the third person singular, én, he, 
forming, when added to the root, a participial noun. Aydt-én-d would then mean, I am one who 
pecomes; dydi-in-Z, thou art one who becomes. If this view is correct, nothing can be observed in 
these forms differing in reality from those in the other dialects.” 


It is evident that Bishop Caldwell has here found the true explanation of such forms, and, at 
the same time, of the apparent richness of various tenses in Géndi. Forms such as kidténd, I do ; 
kiénd, I wish to do, &c., are simply nouns of agency used as verbs, 


Similar forms are frequently used in other Dravidian forms of speech. 


It is a well-known fact that nouns of agency or composite nouns are freely formed in the 
Dravidian languages by adding the terminations or the full forms of the demonstrative pronouns to 
the bases of nouns, adjectives, and relative participles. 


In Tamil we find words such as mupp-az, an elder, from muppu, age ; Tamu-an, a Tamilian, 
from Tamir, Tamil; malei-yin-an, a mountaineer, from malei, mountain ; paltinadi-an, a citizen, 
from patianam, city ; vill-an, vill-in-an, vill-dn, vill-avan, a bowman, from vil, bow ; édinan, one 
who read, from édina, who read. 


It will be seen that the pronominal suffix is sometimes added to the base (thus, vzll-an, 
a bowman), and sometimes to the oblique base (thus, pattin-azt-an, a citizen), They are sometimes 
even added. to the genitive; thus, kén-tn-an, he who is the king's. 


Similar forms occur in all Dravidian languages. Compare Kanarese mdduv-avanu, one who 
does, from mdduva, who is doing ; madid-avanu, one who did, from mddida, who has done; Telugu 
mag-andu, a husband ; chinnasvdndu, a boy, &e. 


Like ordinary nouns, such composite nouns are frequently used as verbs, and the personal 
terminations of ordinary verbs are then added. This is especially the case in Telugu, the old dialects 
of Tamil and Kanarese, and the minor languages such as Kuruth, Malto, and Géndi. Thus we find 
Tamil kdn-en, I am king ; kén-em, we are kings ; Teluga sévakuda-nu, I am a servant ; tammuda-vu, 
thou art a brother; brdhmanulamu, we are Brahmans ; Kuruhk urban, I am a master ; urbaro, you 
are masters ; Malto én ningadi-n, I am your daughter ; Kui dnu neggdnu, I am good; éanju kuenju, 
he is a Kui, and so forth, 


Such composite nouns are very frequently formed from the relative participles. Compare Tamil 
seygiravan, he who does; seydavan, he who did ; Seybavan, he who will do ; Kanarese mdduvavanu, 
he who does; médidavanu, he who did; Telugu chéstunnavddu, he who does; chésinavddu, he who 
did; chéséeddu, he who does, or, willdo. In poetical Tamil such forms are often used as ordinary 
tenses. Thus, nadandanan, he walked; nadandanam, we walked, &c, This is quite common in 
Telugu. Thus, nénu dyana int-16 lekka ordisévdda-nu (or ordsé-vdnni), 1 am an accountant in his 
house; nivu yémt pant chésé-vdda-vu, what work do you do? ; and so forth. 


It will be seen from the instances given above that such composite nouns are sometimes formed 
by adding the full demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes by simply adding the termination. 
Compare Tamil vill-an and vill-avan, a bowman. It seems probable that forms such as vll-an 
represent a more ancient stage of development than vill-avan. Té will therefore be seen that, for 
dnstance, Telugu . chésinddu, he did, is essentially the same form as chésina-vddu, one who did, 
Bishop Caldwell justly remarked that a form such as nadandadu, it walked, literally means ‘a thing 
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which walked.’ In the same way éeygirdn, he does, seems to be identical with éeygiraran, one who 
does, a doer. Compare eilldn and villazan, a bowman. We shall have to return to this question 
below. 


We are now in s position to better understand Géndi forms such as hidiind, 1 do. 


Géndi has, to a great extent, imitated the neighbouring Aryan languages in using a relative: 
pronoun. The interrogative ddr, feminine, and neuter bad, has been adopted for that purpose. 
Besides, however, we frequently also find relative clauses expressed in the usnal Dravidian way by 
means of relative participles. Thus, I have noted alle kiyé mdnvdl, theft doing man, a man who 
usually commits theft, from Bhandara. Géndi possesses at least three such relative participles, 
Thus, from kfénd, to do, we find a present participle kid¢d,a past itd, and an indefinite 47é- 
Compare Telugu chéstunna, doing ; chésina, who did, and chésé, who usually does, who will do, &c. 
These participles are the bases of different tenses which are all inflected in exactly the same way. 
Thus, ktdténd, 1 do; kiténd, I did; kiénd, I might do, I willdo. In addition to Atténd, I did, we 
also find kfsttind, formed from the conjunctive participle hist, having done. 


The personal terminations added in all these tenses are as follows : — 


Sing. 1 énd, Pla. 1 ér-am, ér-am. 
2 dni. 2 Gr-it, ér-il. 
3 mas¢, Gr, ér. 3 masc. drk, érk. 
3 fem. and n. d, vdr. 8 fem. and n. dag, vdng.. 


Tt will be seen that the terminations of the third persons plural are simply formed from the 
corresponding third persons singular, by adding the usual plural suffixes, I am net, however, able: 
to satisfactorily explain the suffix 2dr of the third person singular, feminine and neuter of the 
indefinite tense, The same termination is also used in the future. 


The terminations of the first and second persons plural are clearly formed from the third person. 
singular, masculine, by adding the suffixes am in the first, and #/ in the second person. Am is. 
identical with the suffix 6m added in other tenses, and 7¢ is the ordinary suffix 4 of the second person, 
with the addition of the plural suffix . Compare kim-t, do ye; kim, do ; immé, thou; imméat, you, 


It might seem curions that the first and second persons plural should be formed from -the third 
person singular. A comparison of kidtér-am, we do; hiér-am, we will do, with hidtér, he does;. 
ktér, he will do, is, however, sufficient to show that this is in reality the case. The explanation is 
that such forms as hidiér, iér, &c., are originally plurals, and they are still often used as such. 


The demonstrative pronoun in Géndt is now ér, plural ér and érk. The form 6r, however, 
eorresponds to Tamil avar or ér, they, which is very commonly used as an honortfe singular. The 
old Géndt singular must have been 6m, and the third person singular masculine of the present tense 
of kidnd must originally have been %¢dtén, a doer, or, he does, The existence of such a form must 
necessatily be inferred from the first and second persons singular, hidt-én-d, 1 do; Ridt-dn-i, thou 

‘doest, which are regularly formed from ktdtén by adding the personal suffixes of the first and second 
persons singular, respectively. an 


The same personal suffixes are in Géndi also added to the interrogative pronoun when it is used 
as the predicate. Thus we find zmmd bén-? (not bér) dndf, who art thou?; amd? bér-am dndém, 
who are we?; &c. 


Ié will thus be seen that the richly developed system of conjugational forms im Géndi is only 


apparent, and that, tha Janguage in this respect. well agrees with other Dravidian forms of speech, 
- especially Telugu. 
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On the other hand, there are several compound tenses, as is also the case in other connected 
languages. Thus, the imperfect kinddn, I was doing, is formed from the participle if, by adding 
dnddn, I was. Another form of the same tense is kié matténd, I was doing. The pluperfect kis? 
mitténd, I had done, literally means ‘having done I was,’ and so forth, 


We have thus seen that the formation of tenses in Géndi is essentially the same as in other 
Dravidian languages, and that there cannot, therefore, in that respect be any question about an 
influence exercised by Santali. 


It has often been stated that the negative verb in Géndi is formed by inserting hille or halle 
between the pronoun and the verb. This use of hille or halie does not, however, appear to be more 
than a tendency, and I have over and over again found forms such as sévér, he did not give, without 
the addition of any separate negative particle. It will thus be seen that Géndi in all such essential 
points agrees with other Dravidian languages, and there is no philological reason for separating it as 
a northern group of Dravidian languages, as has sometimes been done. 


It has already been pointed out in the preceding pages that the third person singular of most 
Dravidian tenses in form does not differ from a composite noun or noun of agency, Thus Géndi kittur, 
he did, seems to be formed from kitu, corresponding to Tamil seydu, having done, by adding the suffix 
of the demonstrative pronoun. Compare Tamil seyddn, he did. The other persons of ordinary tenses 
are not, however, formed in the same way as in the case of the Géndi present by adding the personal 
suffixes to the base of the third person, but by substituting the suffixes of the first and second persons 
for that of the third. Thus Géndt hKitdén, I did; Kitz, thou didst. The forms of those suffixes 
vary in the different Dravidian languages. The reason for this state of affairs seems to be that the 
full forms of the personal pronouns have been changed in various ways, and the suffixes have not 
always undergone the same changes. Thus the pronoun ‘thon’ in Telugu is nivu, but the pronominal 
suffix of the same person is simply ow or vi, where all traces of the original pronominal base have 
disappeared, On the other hand in Géndi ‘thou’ is immd ; but the corresponding suffix of the second 
person is 4, probably the oldest form of the Dravidian pronoun for ‘thou.’ It is quite natural that 
the same suffix can, under such circumstances, come to be used for more than one person. Compare 
Telugu chésind-nu, I did; chése-nu, he, she, it, or they, did, where the same suffix nu is apparently used 
for the first as well as for the third persons. Prof. A. Ludwig has mentioned several similar 
instances from Telugu, Tamil, and Kanarese, and has drawn the conclusion that the personal 
terminations of the Dravidian verb are not originally personal pronouns, but that there is only, at the 
utmost, an intended assimilation of the sound of the termination of the verbal tenses to the sound of 
the personal pronouns. See his paper Uber die Verbalflexion der Dravidasprachen. Sitsungsberichte 
der kénigl, béhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Olasse ftir Philosophie, Geschichte und 
Philologie, 1900, No. VI. 


Professor Ludwig is certainly right in assuming an assimilation in sound between verb and 
pronoun. Compare Telugu nénu chésindnu, I did; ntyw chésindvu, thou didst ; eddu chésinddu, he 
did; Tamil ndn seyddn, I did; nt geydd-y, thou didst ; avan seyddn, he did; Kui éahju gitenju, he 
did. If we compare Telugu vddu chésinddu, Tamil avan seyddn, Kui éanju gitehju, it is evident that 
the third person singular masculine of the verb has in all cases undergone the same phonetical changes 
as the corresponding pronoun. In such cases as Telugu nivu chésindvw, thou didst, where the base of 
the pronoun is 7, and the corresponding verbal suffix only is a eronasy termination, it is evident 
that the assimilation in sound has been intended, 


There are, on the other hand, many cases in which the verbal forms have notbeen changed in the 
same way as the pronouns. A good instance is furnished by Géndi, Compare nannd kidtin-d, 
I do; nannd kttd(-n), I did; immd kitt, thou didst; mammd{ hitém, we did; immdt kitty, you did. 
Tt will be seen that the Géndi pronouns have magere one great changes, while the corresponding 
suffixes have retained an older form. 
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It is well known that the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, and the reflexive 
pronoun in Dravidian languages, are formed in the same way. The suffix of the singular is usually 
n, and that of the plural m. Compare the following table : — 
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Kanarese ., \dn,ydn, ndnu.| dm, ndcw ...) ni, niny ..,| nim, nivw ... tdnu w».; tamu 
! Sie sa ee | 
| 
| | 
Kurukh  ...] én oe vee] GM, D&M nin nim ...| tan wo| tam 
ak DOE Ss ee A 
| | 
Tulu wo. Yn ...(mama, yenkulul 7 weal OF sus gece: ee 
he cee oe 
Kui wa} GNU dimu ..| tnu wo | tru wes| LAnu ...| tdru 
————— emanated { 
Gondi eer nanné mee mammiut mare amma mee immat ee eeeoenn eeuteag 
Telugu | énu, nénu ...| ému, mému...| niou, tou ...| iru, miru ., | tdnw wee] LaMU 
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Ti will be seen from the table that the usual termination of the plural r has replaced the old m in 
many cases. That is exactly what has taken place in the Géndi pronominal suifix of the second person 
plural. Oompare hit-ir, you did. The change of r to r is very common in Géndi in plural forms ; 
thus, kidiér-am and kididr-am, we do. 


The. table seems to point to the conclusion that the oldest form for ‘I’ is dn or én, and that for 
‘thou’ is in, 7, or nt. The final » in dn and fn is certainly a suffix, and is perhaps originally identical 
with the suffix n of the demonstrative pronoun, The personal suffixes @ or dn, for ‘I,’ and 7, for 
which we often find in, for ‘thou’ in Géndi, sre therefore apparently the old personal pronouns, while 
the pronouns now in actual use in the language have been considerably changed. 


The case is similar in the plural. “The pronominal suffix of the first person is am or 6m, For 
dm we often find am which directly corresponds to the forms for ‘we’ usual in Old-Kanarese and 
Kui. The suffix of the second person plural has already been mentioned. It may be added that the 
suffix min allmodern Dravidian languages has been confined to the first person plural. In old Tamil, 
however, we occasionally find this suffix used for all persons of the plural, Thus, seydusm, we, you, or 
they, did. Similarly we find forms such as md@dugum, we, you, or they, do, in old-Kanarese. In such 
forms there is no distinction of person, and even the distinction of number does not seem to have been 
necessary in the old Dravidian dialects, Thus Malayfélam no more adds the personal terminations 
to verbs, but uses the uninflected participles instead; thus, cheyyunnu, I do, &c.; cheydu, I did, &e., 
for all persons and numbers. The corresponding éeydu is used for all the persons of the singular in 
old Tamil, while m is added in the plural. The oldest Malay4lam texts make use of personal 
terminations like Tamil, It isnot, however, probable that they have ever been so commonly used in 
that dialect as in most modern Dravidian forms of speech. There are even indications that a similar 
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simplified conjugation by means of uninflected participles has been used over a much wider area than 
the present state of affairs might lead us to infer, Thus we find similar forms occasionally used in 
Géndi. Compare tindi, I eat, &c. ; tivjz, 1 ate, &c., for all persons and numbers, 





The common Dravidian principle is, however, to add personal terminations, and the state of affairs 
in Géndi, where the personal pronouns have changed their old forms while the personal terminations 
of verbs closely agree with the oldest forms of the same pronouns in other dialects, proves that those 
terminations are, in reality, what they have usually been supposed to be, pronominal suffixes, The 
case of Telugu, where some of the personal terminations have dropped the whole base of the original 
pronoun but have become assimilated to them in sound, shows how clearly they have continued to be 
felt a8 pronominal. 


On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that the pronominal suffixes were not originally 
necessary. This explains why they are so frequently dropped in everyday language. Thus we very 
commonly find the terminations of the first and third persons singular dropped in vulgar Telugu, and 
so forth. 


The forms which are used as verbal tenses in Dravidian languages are, as is well known, 
participles, or are formed from participles. Thus the present tense seems to be formed from 
a participle which is identical with the base, by adding the verb substantive, and the past is formed 
fromthe so-called conjunctive participle. This use of participles as the base of all tenses, is 
a characteristic feature of Dravidian languages; and it seems allowed to infer that the corresponding 
tendency in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars is due to Dravidian influence. The Aryan population of 
India must have assimilated a large Dravidian element. This process is still going on at the present 
day ; and we see how small tribes are gradually Aryanised and abandon their native speech for that of 
their Aryan neighbours. 


The modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars do not appear to contain many traces of the old Dravidian 
admixture. Most of their characteristics can apparently be traced back to tendencies in Sanskrit, 
and they are therefore generally considered to be quite independent of the Dravidian languages. It 
may therefore be of interest to examine the facts in which 3 Dravidian influence might be expected to 
haye taken place. 


There is of course no doubt regarding the existence of a Dravidian element in the Aryan population 
of Northern India, We are not, however, here concerned with the anthropological side of the question. 
Tt will be sufficient to look out for philological traces of the Dravidas in the language of the Aryans. 
Such traces might be expected to be found in vocabulary, in pronunciation, and in grammar, especially 
in syntax, 


With regard to vocabulary, it has long been recognised that Sanskrit dictionaries contain many 
words which cannot be derived from Indo-European bases, and whieh can only be explained as 
borrowed from the Dravidians, I do not intend to enter upon this side of the question. <A long list 
of supposed loanwords in Sanskrit will be found in the introduction to the Revd. F. Kittel’s Kannada- 
English Dictionary, 


It has long ago been proposed to explain the existence of cerebral letters in Indo- 
Aryan languages by the supposition of Dravidian influence. It is highly probable that such an influence 
can have been at work. It is, however, possible that the cerebrals have been independently 
developed in the speech of the Aryan Indians, just as’ we find cerebrals developed from rt, &c., 
in Norwegian and Swedish. Compare fof, from fort, quickly, in vulgar dialects. There is, on 
the other hand, one point in the pronunciation of all Indo-Aryan dialects where it seems 
to be necessary to think of Dravidian influence, and this influence can here be traced back to the 
oldest times. 
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The Indo-European family of languages possesses an 7, as wellas an 7, The same is the case 
in Sanskrit, but both sounds are there distributed in a way which is quite different and apparently 
quite lawless, The sister-language of the oldest Indo-Aryan dialects, the old Jranian form of speech, 
has changed every linto r. The same has apparently once been the case in all Aryan dialects, In 
India itself we can see how the use of 7 is gradually spreading. Jn the oldest Vedic texts it ig 
a comparatively rare sound, It is more frequently used in later Vedic books, and still more so in 
post-Vedic literature. There must be a reason for this increasing tendency to change r into 1, and 
the only satisfactory explanation seems to be that it is due to Dravidian influence, Bishop Caldwell 
has pointed out that r and J in Dravidian languages are constantly interchanged, usually so that an 
Lis substituted for an r. 


There are no traces of Dravidian influence in other points of the pronunciation of the oldest 
Indo-Aryan language. The common softening of hard single consonants after vowels in the 
Prakrits seems to correspond to the similar change in Dravidian, The double pronunciation of the 
palatals in modern Marathi is probably due to the influence of Telugu, and so on. But we 
have no right to assume that such tendencies have been at work in the oldest stage of Indo-Aryan 
languages, 


The Dravidian languages have, on the other hand, very early exercised an important influence 
on Aryan grammar. I do not think that this influence has been a direct one, of one language on 
another. It seems to have taken place in such a way that the Dravidians who were, in the course of 
time, absorbed by the Aryans and adopted their speech, did not abandon their linguistic tendencies, 
but were, on the contrary, to a certain extent able to recast the Aryan grammar after Dravidian 
principles, The most important point in this connection is the increasing use in Aryan languages 
of participles instead of ordinary tenses. 


It is a well-known fact that the verb in the Vedic dialects possesses a rich system of various 
tenses, just as is the case in other Indo-European languages, It is also well known how the various 
tenses early began to be disused and were gradually replaced by participles. According to 
Prof. Whitney, the number of verbal forms in Nala andthe Bhagavadgitd is only one-tenth of that in 
the Rigveda. In later Sanskrit literature the same tendency was carried still further, and almost 
every tense was replaced bya participle, The same state of affairs prevails in modern Indo-Aryan 
yernaculars. They have, broadly speaking, only traces of the old tenses, but have instead developed 
new ones from the old participles. At the same time, the verb of subordinate sentences is commonly 
replaced by conjunctive participles, 


This double tendency, to use conjunctive participles in subordinate sentences and to substitute 
participles for all finite tenses, is distinctly Dravidian, and not Indo-European. When we remember 
that the Aryan population of India has absorbed an important Dravidian element, it seems necessary 
to conclude that the said grammatical tendency is due to the influence of that element, 


Ti is perhaps allowed to go a little farther. The present tense is in modern dialects very com- 
monly conjugated in person. We have seen that the same is the case in Dravidian. It seems 
probable that we have here, again, to do with the influence of the Dravidian element. It is of no 
importance for this question, whether the personal terminations of the modern Aryan dialects are 
originally pronominal suffixes or borrowed from the verb substantive. The present tense in 
Dravidian languages is apparently formed by adding the verb substantive to a present participle. 
Compare Telugu chést-unndnu, I do, Wz. I am doing; Tamil gey-girén, I do; and so on. The 
Tamil suffix of the present is kérén, and should be compared with Kiri , Lam, in the Kaikadi dialect 
of Berar. The personal terminations are, however, also used in other tenses, just as is the case in 
some Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and it is of no importance for the present question how we explain. the 
Dravidian. present, de. eve, by 
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Tt has been mentioned above that the Dravidian tenses can also be considered as nouns of 
agency. And we have seen that in Géndi several tenses are formed by adding the ;ronominal 
sufixes to the ordinary noun of agency, Compare idténd, I do, where the pronominal suffix 
is added to the old noun of agency kidtén,a doer. Similar forms have also been adduced from 
Tciugu, and it is clear that we have here to do with a deeply-rooted tendency in the Dravidian 
lar guages. 


It is now of interest that an exactly analogous form is already met with in Sanskrit. in the 
so-salled periphrastic future. This form begins to be used in the Brahmanas, but is then very 
uxtrequent (about thirty instances). In the later literature it is more common. 


It is formed exactly in the same way as Géndi tenses such as hidtén’. The verb substantive 
is added to the noun of agency in the first and second persons, where Géndi uses the pronominal 
suffixes, while the noun of agency is used alone in the third person. It is difficult to explain this 
tense from the principles prevailing in Sanskrit. On the other hand, it is easily understocd when 
we remember how the present participle and the noun of agency formed from it Is commonly used 
with a future sense in Dravidian languages, 


There is still another form in Sanskrit which seems to be due to Dravidian influence, riz., the 
participle ending in tavat. Such forms are very rare in the old literature, but later on they become 
quite usual, There is nothing corresponding in other Indo-European languages, but similai forms 
are quite common in Dravidian, Compare, for instance, Tamil geydavan, Sanskrit kritarda, one who 
has done, The suffix vat is, of course, Aryan, but the close analogy between forms such a: J-ydavan 
and. kyitavén is too striking to be accidental. 


There are still two points in which the Aryan vernaculars of India seem to have adopted 
Dravidian principles, vzz., in the fixed order of words and in the different treatment of the object of 
transitive verbs, according as it is a rational or an irrational being. 


The order of words in old Sanskrit was free. In modern vernaculars, on the other hand, it 
follows fixed rules. It seems probable that this state of affairs is due to the influence of other 
linguistic families. It is not, however, possible to decide whether this influence has been exercised 
by the Dravidian element in the Aryan population, and I must therefore be contented to draw 
attention to the fact that, for instance the position of the governed before the governing word, and 
the necessity of putting the verb at the end of the sentence, is in full agreement with Dravidian 
principles. . 


The use of a double form for the objective case in Indo-Aryan vernaculars is, on the other hand, 
certainly Dravidian. The common rule in,Hindi is that the suffix 46 is added to nouns denoting 
rational beings, while the base alone is used as the objective case of other nouns. ‘This distinction 
between nouns denoting rational beings and such as signify irrationals is a peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages. It is true that the use of the base in >r‘er to denote the object in Telugu 
is restricted to nouns denoting things without life. But this set ns to be a new departure of Telagn, 
where it is perhaps due to Kolarian influence. In Tamil and fa'aydlam, on the other hand, the 
practice is exactly the same as in Hindi. 


Some of the characteristic points mentioned in the precedi x ages have already been drawn 
attention to by Bishop Caldwell. He says (l.c. Introd. p. 59) : - 

« The principal particulars in which the grammar of the Nv. :h- -ndiau idioms agre>s with that 
of the Dravidian languages are as follows: — (1) the inflexion .f ouns by means of separate post- 
fixed particles added to the oblique form of the noun; (2) the inle ‘on of the plural Ly annexing 
to the nnvarying sign of plurality the same suffixes of case as thoce | y which the singular is inflected ; 
(3) the use in several of the northern idioms of two pronouns o. the first person plural, the one 
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including, the other excluding, the party addressed; (4) the use of post-positions, instead of 
prepositions; (5) the formation of verbal tenses by means of participles ; (6) the situation of the 
velative sentence before the indicative; (7) the situation of the governing word aiter the word 
governed, In the particulars above mentioned, the grammar of the North-Indian idioms undoubtedly 
resembles that of the Dravidian family ; but the argument founded upon this general agreement is to 
a considerable extent neutralised by the circumstance that those idioms accord in the same particu- 
lars, and to the same extent, with several other families of the Scythian? group.” 


I think Bishop Caldwell was quite right in not concluding that all such points of agreement 
are due to Dravidian influence on the Indo-Aryan vernaculars, And, more especially, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the use of two different forms of the plural of the personal pronoun 
of the first person is an originally Dravidian feature. We do not find it in Kanarese, Géndi, 
Brabai, and several minor dialects, And the other dialects use quite different sets of forms. 
Compare the table which follows :— 





nnn nnenne a 




















| Tamil. Malayalam, | Kurukh. | Kui. | Telugu. 
| | | 
We, exclusive a nangal ...| nannal wee GM nue nn | Gem, ae mému 
‘eas 
We, inclusive ...| ndin,ydm ,.jndm .. wat mdm new | Gee vo manamu 


es Se 





The table shows that the inclusive plural ydm, udm, in Tamil and Malaydlam, corresponds to 
the exclusive plural dmu in Kui and mému (old ému) in Telugu, The two different forms of the 
pronoun must therefore have been independently developed in the various languages of the Dravidian 
family, This seems to point to the conclusion that the old language from which all the Dravidian 
forms of speech have been derived, did not originally possess more than one form for ‘we.’ It 
alinost seems as if the tendency to distinguish between a ‘we’ which includes, and another which 
excludes, the party addressed, has been introduced into the Dravidian languages from without. It 
may be due to the influence of the Kol languages ; and it would not be safe to attach any importance 
to this point. 


I hope, however, to have shown that there remain several features in which we are apparently 
obliged to assume an influence on the Aryan vernaculars exercised by: the Dravidian family. 
I therefore fully agree with Bishop Caldwell when he says (J. ¢. p. 57) :— 


“As the pre-Aryan tribes, who were probably more numerous than the Aryans, were not 
annihilated, but only reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, in most instances, incorporated 
in the Aryan community, it would seem almost necessarily to follow that they would modify, whilst 
they adopted, the langnage of their conquerors, and that this modification would consist, partly in 
the addition of new words, and partly also in the introduction of a new spirit and tendency.” 





2 The name Scythian should not any more be used to denote a family of languages. It was introduced by the 
eminent Danish philologist Rask as a general denomination of almost all those languages of Hurope and Asia which 
do not belong to the Indo-European or Semitic families, We now know that those languages belong to widely 
different families, and that they cannot be classed together. Moreover, the few Scythian words which have been 
preserved by Greek writers are distinctly Iranian, 1.¢. they belong to the Indo-European family. — S. K. 
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DIGAMBARA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 
BY JAS. BURGESS, C.LE., LL.D. 


Researca during the last half century has perhaps been less directed to the study of 
Jainism than to any other branch of Indian study. Still, much has been done even here by sach 
scholars as Weber, Biler, Jacobi, Leumann, Hoernle, and others, whose investigations have been 
directed more especially to the literature of the Svétimbara sect. 


Whilst engaged in the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the libraries of Rajputana, Dr. Buhler 
learnt much respecting both the sects. Of the Digambara Jainas, — who are largely found 
+n Maisir and Kannada, though also very numerous inthe N orth-Western Provinces, Eastern 
Rajputina, and the Patjab, — we know less than of the Svétambaras who are so numerous 
in Gujarit and Western Rijputina and all over Northern and Central India. In Rajputana, 
Dr. Biihler found the Digambara laymen divided into three jatis — Khandarwal, Agrawal, and 
Bahirwal, — who eat with each other, but marry only within their own jdt or class. Both sects 
agreed in their esteem for the Dvddasdigt or twelve Angas, and some of the Angas at least are 
common to both; whether all are so, he was unable to ascertain, for the Digambaras declare 
that many of the Svétémbara works are spurious and that of some they possess different 
versions. 


The Digambaras divide their literature into four ‘ Védas,’ ziz.:— (1) The Prathamdnuyéga, 
comprising all their works on Jithdsa or legends and history, among which are the twenty-four 
Purdnas giving the legends of the Tirthakaras ; (2) The Karandnuyéga, embracing works on 
cosmogony ; (3) The Dravydnuydga, treating of their doctrine and philosophy ; and (4) the 
Charandnuyéga, treating of the dchéra customs, worship, &c.t 

The Jaypur Khandarwals, Dr. Buhler found subdivided into Vispanthis and Théra- 
panthis, — a division common, perhaps, to the whole Digambara community, as indicated in 
1820 by Col. Colin Mackenzie’s Jaina pandit.2 The Viépanthis worship standing, and present 
lemons, fruits, flowers, and sweetmeats of various sorts; but the Thérapanthis sit down whilst 
worshipping, and offer no flowers or green fruits, but present sacred rice (akshata), sandal, 
cloves, nutmeg, cardamoms, dates, almonds, dry cocoanuts, sweetmeats, &c, They are much 
more scrupulous than the Vigpanthis, decry their conduct. and refuse respect to their priests; 
they object to bathing themselves or the images, and worship with water, cocoanut-water, or 
pakchdmriia, Their disuse of flowers and green fruits is based qn their teaching that all plants, 


trees, &c., are endued with life. 

From Mysore I learn that the following classification into eleven grades of Jainas is made ; 
it must however be, to a large extent, theoretical : — 

1. The lowest grade consists of those who simply confess their belief in J ainism withont 
the performance of any of its ceremonies. 

2. Those who perform some of the Jaina ceremonies but neglect others. 
Those who observe all the religious ceremonies. 
Gravakas who observe all the other Jaina precepts but are guilty of adultery. 


3 
4 
5, Srivakas who may be dishonest while observant of all other Jaina principles. 
6 
7 


Those who may abet crimes but do not commit them personally. 

Gravakas who carefully examine all they eat, lest there should be any insects 
in it. 
se ey te i ee 


1 Bombay Administration Report for 1878-76 ; Ind. Ant. Vol. VIL. p. 28. oo 
2 Orient. Mag. and Calcutta Review, Vol, I. pp. 77 £., or Ind. Ant. Vol, XXXI, p. 66. 
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8. Those who abstain from eating any green fraits or vegetables, but only such as 
are dried. 


9. The Sravaka of the ninth class is the Brahmachiri, who wears white clothes and leads 
a celibate life. 


10. The Sravaka who does not leave his house, but otherwise follows the practices of the 
eleventh class. 


11. The highest grade of all is that of the Srivaka who leaves his house, family, and all 
possessions, and — provided with a kamandalu or water-vessel, a pichchha or broom made of 
peacock’s feathers and used for removing insects out of his way, and a kashdya-vasira or reddish 
coloured cloth — avoids all crimes, relinquishes ambitions, maintains honesty, and possesses 
implicit faith in his priest. 


The VidyAsthanas or seats of learning of the Digambaras mentioned by Dr. Buhler are,— 
(1) Jaypur, (2) Debli, (3) Gwialiar, (4) Ajmir, (5) Nagar in Rajputana, (6) Rampur-Bhanpur near 
Indur, (7) Karangi, and (8) Surat. To these the Maistir Jainas add Kolldpura, Jina-Kafichi- 
puram, perhaps Chittandr in South Arkat district, and Penukonda in Anantapur district. 
These, with Dehli, are known as Chatuh-simhdsana, There are mafhas at these four places. 
They also claim to have a seat at Shélapur. 


The Digambaras profess to differ from the Svétambaras on the following points: — 


1. Their statues of the Tirthakaras are always represented as nude (nirzasira) ; whereas 
the Svétambaras represent theirs as clothed and decorate them with crowns and ornaments. 


2, As stated by Col. Colin Mackenzie (Asiat. Res. Vol. IX. pp. 247 £.), the Digambaras 
observe sixteen ceremonials — shédugakarman, which are enumerated as:— (1) Garbhddhéna 
or consummation of marriage; (2) Puasavana, — the rite in the third month of pregnancy, for 
male progeny; (3) Simandakarana, defined by Mackenzie as adorning a married woman’s head 
with flowers when she is six months gone with child, or in the seventh month: the Brah- 
manical Simanténnayana,—the parting or dividing of the hair is observed by women in the 
fourth, sixth or eighth month ; (+) Jétakarman or horoscope and birth ceremony ; (5) Némakarana,— 
the naming of a new-born chil®;, (6) Anna présana, — when, at six months of age, or over, a child 
is first fed with other sustenanes;than milk; (7) Chaulakarman or Chiidépanayana, -— the cere- 
mony of tonsure ; (8) Upanayana or initiation between five and nine years of age, when the 
sacred thread isassumed. Of the next five, I have failed to obtain any explanation, and must 
leave them for further investigation by those who have opportunity. They are: — (9) Prdjd- 
patya ; (10) Saumya; (11) Agnéya; (12) Vatsvadéea; and (13) Géddna, — the giving of a cow 
in charity (7). Mackenzie gives Sdstrdbhydsa, — the ceremony observed by young boys at the 
age of 5 years 5 months and 5 days, when they begin to read the sacred books: possibly this 
is one of these rites undera diferent name. The remaining three are: — (14) Samdvartana, the 
return of a student on the con:pietion of his stndies under a teacher; (15) Virdha or marriage ; 
and (16) Aniyakarman or Presakarman, — the funeral rites. These rites, it may be observed, 
agree generally with the twe've sutiskdras or karmans of the Brihmans; but among them the 
nishkramana ceremony does noi seem to be included, whilst they enumerate others.3 


3. The Digambaras baie their images with abundance of water, but the Svétambaras 
use very little. 


4, The Svétimbaras are ea:remely careful of all animal life, whilst the Digambaras are 
only moderately so. 





3 Cony. Asiat, Researches, Vol, IX. pp. 247 f. 
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5. The Digambaras bathe and worship their images during the night, but the 
Svétambaras do not even light lamps in their temples, much less do they bathe or worship the 
images, lest in so doing they might thereby kill, or indirectly cause the death of, any living 
thing, for to do so during the night they regard as a great sin. - 


6. The Digambaras wash their images with the pafchdémrita; but the others do not. 


7. The Digambaras make their prayers after the usual Hindu fashion; the members of 
the other sect close their mouths or tie a cloth over their lips. 


8. The Digambaras paint on their foreheads their caste-marks, but the Svét&émbaras 
do not. 
Yakshas and Yakshinis. 


Among the Digambara Jainas in the Kanarese districts in Southern India, there appear 
to be differences in the iconography, especially of the attendant Yakshas and goddesses 
(Yakshinis) compared with that of the Svétambaras as detailed by Hemachandra. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Alexander Rea, of the Archeological Survey in Southern 
India, I have obtained the following details regarding these diz minores, with careful represen- 
tations of them which are reproduced on the accompanying plates and form a fresh addition 
to our knowledge of Digambara iconography.4 


The Yakshas and Yakshinis as well as the Jinas have each a ldichhana or chihkna: they 
are as follows :— 

1. Rishabha (Pl.1.1) has for Yaksha GOmukha, with the head of an ox, four-armed, 
and having a bull as his léf#chhana or cognizance; and for Yakshini Chakrésvari, with 
sixteen arms, and Garuda as cognizance. The Svétambaras call Rishabha’s second son Bahubali, 
the Digambaras call him GématéSvara-Svimi, and worship him equally with the Tirthakaras 
(Plate i, fig. 1). 

2, Ajita has Mahfyaksha, eight-armed, with weapons, and an elephant as cognizance ; 
and Réhini as Yakshini, four-armed, with a seat or stool as emblem (fig, 2). With the 
Svetémbaras the Yakshini is Ajitabala, 


3. Sambhava’s Yaksha is Trimukha, — six-armed, with weapons, and a peacock ag 
symbol; his Yakshioi is Prajiiapti,— also six-armed, and having the hamksa or duck for 
ldachhana (fig. 8). Svetambaras Duritari is the Yakshini. 


4, Abhinandana has Yakshésvara, ~~ four-armed, with an elephant as cognizance; and 
Vajrasrinkhala as Yakshini, —- four-armed, and also with the hamsa as her characteristic, 


5, Sumati (PI. i, 5), who is represented with 9 wheel or circle as chihna, instead of the 
red goose or the curlew, as with the Svétambaras; has Tumbura, four-armed and holding up 
two snakes, with Garuda as his cognizance; and Purushadatté as Yakshini, — four-armed, with 
elephant as symbol. 


6. Padmaprabhe (PI. i. 6)® has a lotus-bud as characteristic ; Kusuma as Yaksha, — four- 
handed and having a bull as sign, and Manévéga or Mandégupti, also four-handed with sword 
and shield, and a horse as cognizance; with the Svetambaras, it is Syama. 


7. Sup4rbva’s image (PI. ii. 7) differs from other Tirthakaras in having five snake-hoods 
over his head and under the usual triple crown, His Yaksha is Varanandi with trigila and rod, 
having a lion as his characteristic; and the Sdsanadévi is Kali, four-armed, with #risila, and 
bell (2), her chihna or cognizance being the Nandi or bull. The Svetambaras name them 
Matanga and Santa. 


4 Plates i.-iv. The figures of the Jinas themselves, being all alike, are omitted te economise space. 
5 Hrratum.on the plate: for Sumatindtha read Padmaprabha. 
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§. Chandraprabhea has Syima or Vijaya as Yaksha, four-armed, with the Aamea as 
attribute, and Jvalamalini as Yakshini, with eight arms bearing weapons and two snakes, and 
flames issuing from her mukuia: her ldachhana is the bull. The other sect call her Bhrikuti. 


9. Pushpadanta, among the Digambaras, has a crab (hkarkata) as cognizance, instead 
of the malara. His attendant Yaksha is Ajita, — four-armed, with rosary, spear, and frnit, 
having a tortoise as ldfchhana ; and Mahakali (or Ajité) as Yakshini, four-armed, with rod and 
a fruit (?), but without cognizance: the Svétimbaras name her Sutaraka, 


10. Sitala has a tree (Sri-vriksha) instead of the érivaisa figure as his Jléachhana. 
Brahméégvara is his Yaksha, with four heads and eight arms— six holding symbols, and with 
the lotus-bud for cognizance; and Manavi (Svet. Asoka) is his Yakshini — four-armed, holding 
rosary and fish, but without characteristic. 


li. Sréyarhnbe has a deer as léfchhana in place of the Svétambara rhinoceros ; tévara, — 
four-armed, with frisdla and rod, and the Nandi is his Yaksha; and Gauri — also four-armed, 
holding a lotah and rod, with the Nandi at her foot. Each of these attendants has a crescent 
attached to the outer side of the crown. The Svétimbaras name them Yakshat and Manavi. 


12. Vasuptjya has for his own attribute a bullock, instead of a cow-buffalo as with the 
Syétambaras. His Yaksha is Kumira, with three heads and six hands holding a spear, a noose, 
é&c., and the front left hand open with the palm presented, and with the peacock as attribute ; 
G4ndhari (Svét, Chand4) is his Yakshini with four hands, holding a rod and two objects like 
mirrors, with a snake as her cognizance. 


13. Vimala has Shanmokha or Karttikéya for Yaksha (Pl. ii. 13), with six pairs of hands, — 
six holding small round objecis, two in his lap, the front right hand, as in almost every case, in 
the Varadahasta-mudrd, and the left as usual closed. He ought of course to have only six heads, 
but here the draftsman has (perhaps by mistake) given him seven. His attribute is a cock, The 
Yakshini is Vairatya or Vairdti, with four hands, holding two snakes, and with a spear placed 
in the lap and passing behind the hand in the varada attitude: her cognizance is a serpent. 

14. Ananta has Patila as Yaksha (PI. iii. 14),— three-headed and with six hands, four 
holding objects and two weapons passing behind the two front hands which are in the usual 
mudrds: his attribute is a crocodile. The Yakshini is Anantamati, with four hands, holding 
dart and crook, and with the kamsa as cognizance ; the Svétaimbara Yakshint is Ankasa. 


15. Dharma has Kimnara as attendant, with three faces and six hands, with rosary, 
spear, rod, mala, &c.,— his attribute is a fish. The Yakshint is Manast, — four-handed, with 
ahkusa, spear, hook, &c., and a lion as ldiachhana. Svétimbara — Kandarpi. 

16. Santi hasa tortoise for his symbol, instead of the antelope as with the Svétambaras. 
His attendants are Kithpurusha, — figured as a man with four hands, two holding symbols and 
the other two in the usnal attitude ; his lénchhana is a bull. The Yakshint is Mahaémdénasi, also 
four-armed, — holding a dart in the upper right hand: her attribute is a peacock. The 
Svétimbaras name them Garuda and Nirvini. 

17. Kunthu is attended by Gandharva, — four-armed, with two snakes, spear and crook 
and a deer as attribute, with Vijaya or Jay4 as Yakshini, a sword and two discuses (?), with 
a peacock as [dichhana. The Svétambara Yakshini is named Bala. 


18. Ara is represented as having a deer for his attribute: with the other sect it is the 
NandyAvarta diagram. His Yaksha is Kéndra having six heads and as many pairs of hands, — 
one pair lying in his lap, and his attribute is a peacock. The female attendant is Ajita, — four- 
handed, holding up two snakes and another object, with the Aasisa as symbol. With the 
Svétimbaras these are Yakshet and Dhana, 


19. Malli has as symbol a kalasa or water-pot. His Yaksha is Kubéra, with four heads 
and eight arms, holding sword, dart, &c., with an elephant.as cognizance ; and Aparajita is 
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the Yakshigi, with four hands holding a sword anda shield, and she again has the Aathsa as 
cognizance: with the Svétambaras she is called Dharanapriyé. 


20. Munisuvrata has for attendants, — Varuna, with seven heads and four hands, but 
without cognizance; and Bahuripint, with four arms, holding sword and shield and with 
a serpent as her Idichhana or cognizance: SvétAmbara — Naradatta. 


21. Nimi or Nami has a lotus-bud (nfléépala) as symbol; Bhrikuti, his Yaksha, has four 
heads and as many pairs of hands holding weapons, and the bull as Idfchhana ; and Chamundi, 
his Yakshini, has four hands having rosary, rod and sword, and the crocodile as cognizance 
(PL. iti. 21). Svétimbara — Gandhart. 

22. Némi has Sarvahna, with a turret or small temple for symbol (Pl. iv. 22): he has 
_ three heads and as many pairs of hands; the Yakshint is Kiishmindini, — fonr-armed, with 
two children in her lap, and a lion as cognizance. She is the only attendant who has not the 
front right hand in the varadahasta attitude. The ‘Svétdmbaras name two as Gomedha and 
Ambika. 

23. Par&va is represented (Pl. iv. 23) with seven snake-hoods over his head, and has 
Dharanéndra or Parévayaksha as his Yaksha, — four-handed, with a snake in each upper hand 
and a tortoise as symbol; and Padmavatt is the Yakshini, also with four hands, and the havea 
cognizance, Both attendants have five snake-hoods (sésha-phand) over their heads. 


24, Vardhamana is attended by Matathga as Yaksha (Pl. iv. 24), whose two upper (or 
back) hands are applied to the sides of his mukuta or crown, and his Idichhana is an elephant ; 
the Yakshini is Siddhdyini (or Siddhayika), with only two hands, and her cognizance is the 
haisa. 


All the figures of Tirthakaras have a triple umbrella or tiara over their heads, and are 
identically alike (Pl. i. 1, 6),— with the exception of the snake-crests over Supirgva and 
Pargvanatha (Pl. ii. 1, and iv. 23), —— all being naked, and the right hand laid over the left in 
the lap with the palm upwards. All the Yakshas and Yakshints have similar high tapering 
head-dresses ; the Yakshas are naked to the navel; the Yakshinis are more fully clad; and 
all sit in the lalita-mudrd, or with one foot down (the right of the Yaksha and the left of the 
female) and the other tucked up in front; all hold the front right hand up before the breast 
open, with the palm outwards (waradahasta); the corresponding left is also held up closed, 
except in the last pair, where the hands are open and the fingers hang down. Siddhayini alone — 
has only two hands. 


Tt may be noted that eighteen out of the twenty-four Yakshas are the same with the 
Digambara and Svétambara sects ; and the 4th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 18th and 22nd may only be 
different names for the same attendants.6 In the case of the Yakshinls, however, the 
agreements are few, and whilst the Digambara series embraces most of the sixteen Vidyadévis, 
the ‘Svétémbara list of Yakshinis includes only about half-a-dozen of them, and about the same 
number in each series of Yakshinis have the same names, According to the Svétambaras, the 
names of the Vidyidévis, as given by Hémachandra (Abhidhana-chintdmani, sll. 239-40) are : — 
(1) Rohini, (2) Prajtiapti, (3) Vajrasrinkhala, (4) Kulisdakusa, (5) Chakrésvari, (6) Naradatta, 
(7) Kali, (8) Mabakali, (9) Gaurt, (10) Gandhirit or Gindhari, (11) Sarvdstramahajvala, 
(12) Manavi, (18) Vairdtya, (14) Achchhupta, (15) Manasi, and (16) Mahaménasika. 

Brahmanical divinities. 

The Jaina pantheon, however, whether Digambara or Svétaimbara, includes many of the 
favourite Brahmanical divinities, among which Sarasvati (Pl.iv.) is prominent ; she is regarded as 
a Sdsanadév? or messenger of all the Tirthakaras, and is frequently figured in temples and private 
houses. Brahmayaksha, though the special attendant of Sttala the tenth Jina, is also repre- 
sented separately as mounted on horseback, with four hands, holding whip, sword, and shield. 

- ® Conf. Ind. Ant. Vol. XIIL. p. 276. 
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Indra is as prominent in Jaina as in Bauddha mythology, if not more so; and with his 
consort Indrani is frequently figured on the lower jambs of doorways of temples, whilst larger 
figures of Yakshas and Yakshinis are represented as guards at the entries of the shrines, The. 
Navagraha or ‘nine planets’ are frequently represented at the foot of the dsanas of Jaina 
images; and Dikpalas or Dikpatis, Khétarapalas, Likapflas, Yéginis, Jiiatidévatas, Hanuman, 
Bhairava, &c., all have representations about their great temples. 

Ormkara, Hrimkéra, &c. 


In Svétambara temples, as well as in those of the other sect, certain symbolical figures are 
employed, of which two of the more frequent in Svétambara shrines are represented on Plate iy, 


The syllable 6, as is well known, is regarded by Brahmans as symbolical of their Triad, and 
is analysed into — @ (Vishnu) + « (Siva) + 2 (Brahma); the Jainas separate it into five 
elements, viz. — a + é@ + 8s (or a) + u +m, which form the initials of their five sacred 
orders, (1) Arhat, (2) Achdrya, (8) Siddha, Aéartra or Apunarbhava, (4) Upédhyéya, and (5) Muni? 
This symbol is often represented in coloured marbles, inserted in panels on the inner walls; 
of the temple mardapas, and is known as Omk&ra, The figure (Pl. iv.) is not very like the 
modern written form of the syllable 6: it consists of a small circular piece of black marble, 
representing the anusvdra, under which is a crescent of yellow stone, and the letter @ (or 6) is 
represented by a broad vertical line turning to the left below, of black marble, with two 
horizontal bars, the upper red and the lower yellow, joining the vertical from the left. In 
a vertical line, upon these elements, are placed five small figures of seated Jinas, usually made of 
rock-crystal, to represent the five grades of attainment. Thus on the curve at the foot of the 
vertical stroke is the Muni; on the lower or yellow horizontal bar is the Upddhydya; on the 
red bar is the Siddha; on the yellow lunule is the Achdrya; and on the black anusvéra is the 
highest or Arkat. 


The Hrithkara is a similar conventionalized representation of the syllable Arfk in coloured 
stones (PI. iv., last fig.). The anusvdra is black; the lunule under it is white; the upper 
horizontal bar is red; the upright vowel stroke on the right side is blue, and the 
rest of the symbol is yellow. On this is represented the twenty-four Jinas by very smalk 
figures: the two black ones, Munisuvrata and Némi, are placed in the black anusvdra; the two 
white, Chandraprabha and Pashpadanta, on the white crescent; the two red-complexioned 
Jinas, Padmaprabba and Vasupiijya, on the red, upper horizontal bar; the blue, Malli and 
Parava, are placed on the blue vowel stroke — one opposite the end of the red upper bar, and. 
the other opposite the lower return line of the A. The rest of the Jinas were all golden or 
yellow coloured, and their figures are disposed thus; six on the upper horizontal line of the 
letter 1, one at the turn downwards, six on the lower return horizontal, one on the down-turned 
point of it, one on the vertical stroke of the rf, and one on the horizontal part of the same. 
Thus the twenty-four Tirthakaras are represented by the colours of the materials to which they 
are respectively affixed. 


The Siddhachakra is a square brass plate, found in the shrines. It has a sort of spout: 
in front, to allow water to run off; the centre is carved as a patera — flower-shaped, with a centre 
and eight petals. Inthe centre and on four of the alternate petals are small images as in the 
Omkara ; the centre is occupied by the Arhat; the back petal by the Siddha image; the right 
hand by the Acharya; the left by the Sddhu or Muni; and the front, next to the spout, by the 
Upddhydya. The other four places in the circle are filled thus: on the left of the Siddha is 
Tapas (ascetic practice), on the right Daréana (worship), on the left of the Upadhyaya is Charttra 
(conduct), and on the right Jaéna (knowledge). 

The Pafichatirtha is a plate of metal or stone with five images upon it, as on the Omkéra; 
and the Chauvisvafa isa slab, usually of marble, carved with representations of the twenty- 
four Tirthakaras, 

- * Conf. Ind,.Ant. Vol, XIII, p. 279. 
* In the two figures on Plate iv., the colours are represented as in heraldry. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIIrx CENTURY MS. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 
(Oontinued from p. 375.) 
DUNGAREE, 


Fol, 86. The Sick party is carried downe to y$ River Side in a hammaker, or course piece 
of Dungaree Cloth. 


See Yule, s. v. Dungaree, a coarse cotton cloth. [N. and EH. p. 22 has for 3rd June 1680: 
“ Dungarees and Markett Clouts every 16 patch pay 1 fanam.’’ | 


DURIAN. 


Foi. 150. They have Severall Sorts of very good ffruit in the Conntrey (Queda) . 
Duryans. 


Fol. 175, This Countrey [Acheen] affordeth Severall Excellent good fruites Namely 
Duryans. 


See Yule, s. v. Durian. [A large fruit with an offensive odour reported from all time by 
travellers to Indo-China. ] 


EAGLE WOOD. 


Fol, 146. never faileth to returne y® full Value (of what he received) in Agala wood 
~ + « » they have the retalliation put to theire choice whether Agaia or Elephants. 


See Yule, s. v. Eagle-wood. The quotation in the text is a good one, Vide ante, 
Wol. XXVIII. p. 196; Vol. XXIX. p. 335. 


ELACHES., 
Fol. 158. ffrom Bengala . . . . . Blaches, 


A silk cloth. See Yule, s, v. Piece-goods. See, also, Yule, s. v. Alleja: probably the ‘Same 
stuff is meant, the term in the text represeuting the vernacular aldcha. 


ENNORE. 


Fol. 27. One of these Mallabars (an inhabitant of Hnore) about 11 English miles North- 
ward of ffort S’t Georg’s. 


Not in Yule. [N. and #. p.17 for 10th May 1680: “The Agent, &c., went to take the 
air at Enoor.’? | , 


P HUROPE, 
Fol. 49. when laid wt Europe tarre prove most Serviceable. 


See Yule, s. v. Europe, for European. [The quotation is earlier than any of Yule’s. 
N. and E. p. 6 quotes Streyusham Master’s Commission to Joan Pereira de Faria as Envoy to 
the King of Burma and Pegu, 28rd February 1680, and has ‘‘ Ballast for our Hurope sa nt. 


FAKEBR. 
Fol. 18. His retinue were as followeth . . . « . 6000 naked ffackeers. 


Fol. 14. As for y® before mentioned people called ffackeers, they are pilgrims but very 
Strange Ones. 


Fol, 40. Sent y? ffackeere out of deres . . . . The ffackeere Sat w'Pout y? Street 
dore. 


See Yule, s. 2. Fakeer. [The writer uses it in the sense of a Hindu ascetic.] 
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PANAM. 
Fol. 58. ffortS’tGeorg’s . . . ffanamcf gold at 00/5 00s038d . . . . . . Pullicatt 
24 fanams make one Pagod or 0U Us 06 . . . . Goicondah . . . The fanam 
00 01 GO... . . Porto Novo & Trincombar . . . Theire ffanam is worth 00 00 04. 


See Yule, s. 7. fanam. [A small go!d and also silver coin in S. India. The text is 
valuable for values. | 


FIRINGHEE. 
Fol. 11, A Story of a franguee. 


Fol. 64. The Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gyiyars vizf Gallys, well manned wth 
Arackaners and ffranguees. 


Fol. 83. I judge and am well Satisfied in it, yf there are noe lesse then 20000 ffrangues: 
of all Sorts in ye Kingdom of Bengala, and above - 3 of them inhabit near Hugly Riner. 


See Yule, s. v. Firinghee. [The above quotations are valuable, as the Portuguese or Portn- 
guese half-breeds are meant by the term.| See also ante, Vol. XXX. p. 508, 
FIRMAUN. 


Fol. 65. Emir Jemla: hath now y? Goverment of Bengala Orixa and Pattana firmly by 
Phyrmand Setled Vpon him. 


Fol. 66. Emir Jemla’s Son Succeeded not his ffather (accordinge to Phyrmane). 


Fol, 69. for here [Dacca] they are neare y® Prince and Court Vnder whom all our ffac- 
tories in Bengala and Pattana hold their Phirmane. 


Fol. 71. before they got their Phyrmane renewed and signed . . . . «. . ganein 
his Phyrmane to be renewed. 


Fol. 72. they request their Fhyrmane . . . . wold have a Considerable reward in 
ready Cash before he wold renew theire Old Phyrmane. 


Fol. 73. what His ancestors freely gave by Phyrmane .. . . . And hath given 
y? English and Dutch large Phyrmanes. 


Fol. 102. .y? wh was noe Sooner demanded but as readily granted wt Phyrmanes in y?® 
Persian Languadge yi y? English Nation Shold hold that Priviledge soe longe as they pleased . 
to line and Settle in their Dominions, and many Other rewards Liberally bestowed Vpon the 
Doctor [Gabriel Bowden= Boughton] (One beinge [Emir Jemla] very rare amonge y? 
Mahometants). 


Fol. 132. [Elephants] now adays none are Shipped off by any Merchant that hath not y 
Kinge of Syam’s Phyrmane granted him, if soe they are custome free. 


Fol. 188. y? most important of w° is whether wee have y? Kinge of Syams Phyrmane 
to trade there or noe. 


See Yule, s.v. Firmaun. (The quotations are valuable as showing the use of the word 
for Royal Letters Patent or Charters. | 


FORT Sr GEORGE, 


Fol, 2. The begininge of my residence, or first Part of my Arrival (in India Orientalis) 
was att ffort 8S’? Georg s an English Garrison Vpon y® Coast of Choromandel. 


Fol. 3, men Women and Children that liue under S’t Georg’s flagge [at Madras]. 


Fol, 31. Our ffort (and towne) of 8’t Georg’s, hath been often Molested, by Some of 
y? Inland Natiue forees, 
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Fol, 32. Anno Dom: 1672 I stroke downe to Pettipolee in a journey I tooke Overland 
ffrom 8’ Georg’s to Metchlipatam. 


Not in Yule, [It means the town and fort of Madras. Madras'is still in official docu- 
ments “ Fort St George.” ] : 


GALLE, POINT DE. 


Fol. 89. Such as they in Point de Gala or Queda doe bringe them on board On, 
Fol. 77. They are bought [from Ceylone] from y® Dutch . . . . in Gala, 


See Yule, s. 2. Galle, Point de. [The quotations are valuable for the history of this 
obscure word. | 


GALLEVAT. 


Fol. 64. the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars vizt Gallys well fitted and 
manned wth Arackaners and ffrangues. 


Fol, 92. y® Natines much dreadinge to dwell there beinge timerous of the Arackaners 
wh theire Gylyars. 


See Yule, s. v. Gallevat. [The text is exceedingly interesting for the history of the word 


and proves its identity with the galley and also with the Bengali form jalia, See ante, 
Vol. XXIX, p. 408. ] 


GANGES, 


Fol. 61. ffirst for y? great Riuer of Ganges: and y® many large and faire arms thereof. 
Fol, 64. Hee fied to a Small Villadge Seated upon the banks of Ganges, 


Fol. 68. y? water of y? Riuer [of Dacca] beinge an arme of the Ganges is Extraordinary 
good. 


Fol. 73. up y? Riuer of Ganges as high as Dacca. a 
Fol, 74. This Kingdome of Bengala . . . is replenished with many faire and 


pleasant Rivers, the most famous and much admired of w°? is y? great Riuer Ganges, 


Fol. 75. the great rains . . . . as high as South Tartaria, wt is mountanious and 
raineth there for a quarter of a yeare togeather and rusheth downe y? Ganges and arms ~ 
thereof. 


Fol. 76. But most of the trouble might Easily have been avoided if our Ganges Pilot 
had been any way ingenuous, 

Fol. 86. many of them [Orixas] resort to the Creeks and Rivolets at or about y? Entrance 
into y? Ganges. 

Fol. 87. theire Souls Shall Enter into the bodies of good creatures (in Paradise) that dye 
with theire bodies well filled w? y? holy water of the Ganges: or any of y? arms thereot, or 
yt dye upon the banks thereof, for they accompt yf mudde to be Sanctified as well as y? Water. 


Fol, 87. The Riuer Ganges (and it’s branches) is held in soe great adoration by these 
jgnorant heathens, that they make many Sacrifices thereto. 


Fol, 91. certain it is y? thisisy® great Riuer Ganges y! Alexander y? great Sailed downe 
in time of his great conquests in Asia &c : 

Fol. 92. fformerly, yea not many years agoe, y? Inhabitants on y! Northerne parts of 
Bengala ; trained up their Children . . » + + . Sent them upon travaile to discover y? 
great Ganges: to find out the garden of Eden: (by order of theire Kings). 
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Fol. 93. y® water and mudde of yf Ganges Sent from them [Brachmans] w'? theire 
Choppe or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred: Even sce farrée as Persia . . . . wee had 
Severall Mortavan Jarrs on board, some full of water Others of Mudde of y® River Ganges, 
sent as ptsents to y® great Merchants of y? Banjan Cast (in this Kingdome (Bengala] ), 


Nut in Yule. [The quotations give the several uses of the word im the 17th century, viz., 
for the Hugli River, any large mouth of the Ganges in the Gangetic Delta, the Ganges Proper. ] 


GANTON, 


Fol, 152. [In Queda] Theire Weights and measures are . . . y? Gantange: One 
Gantange con! Exactly 2 Achin Bamboos. 


See Yule, s. v. Ganton. 
GANZA. 


Fol, 84. [Gong] made of fine Gans of Pegu: vizt a very good Sort of bell metile. 
Fol. 158. ffrom Pegu . . . . Gans, 
See Yule, s. % Ganza: bell-metal. 

GARCE. 


Fol. 56. they transport [from the Coast of Gingalee| above 10000: Gorse of graine 
yearly. 


See Yule, s.2. Garce. [A large grain measure in the Madras Presidency: anything up 
to 4 tons and more. See ante, Vol. XXX. p. 408, article on “‘Tomb.”’ WN. and E, has, p. 40 for 
2nd Dec. 1689: “ Upon application from Lingapa for a garse of wheat upon payment, it is 
resolved to supply it gratis.” ] 


GENTILE — GENTOOE, 


Fol. 3. The Natine inhabitans [of ffort St Georg’s] are for y? most part Gentiles (com- 
monly called Gentues). 


Fol. 18. The Gentues accompt themselves a very antient people. . . . . . 2 2 e 
They are indeed y? Antient Gentiles and as [ jmagine of the Seed of those who revolted from 
Moses, forgettinge God to worship a Molten Calfe. . . . ‘<< . » Chere is 
another Sort of these Idolaters who are accompted to be of a iighee Cast (dies sb Gentien be). 


Fol. 24. gaue me some white and yellow flowers she tooke from her haire of her head that was 
beautifully adorned after y° Gentue fashion. 


Fol. 26. but those Naturall Mallabars y? inhabit Vpon y? Mallabar Coast. . . . . of 
noe gentile Occupations, neither are they admitted into y? Society of y Banjans or Gentues 
Hither in theire houses or Pagods. 


Fol. 69. y® richest of Gentues and Banjan Merchants, of wet this Part of y¢ Kingdome 
hath great numbers. 


Fol. 70. he sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjans. 


See Yule, s. o. Gentoo. [The quotations are valuable for showing that Gentile meant a Gentoo 
and Gentoo a low-caste Hindu. I. and EH. p. 88 for 20th Nov. 1680, has “ the Mutineers threaten 
to kill the Gentue Oxmen if they bring goods or provisions into the Town, whereupon the merchants 
undertake to obtain supplies by means of the left handed Oxmen.” Here again we seem to have 
Gentue as a low-caste (Pariah) Hindu in contradistinction to the left-handed or artizan castes, The 
curious sectarian division in Hinduism known as the right and left hand castes of South India should 
certainly have found a place in Yule, as these terms are constantly mentioned in old books. They 
include @ great number of castes following some the Vaishnava and some the Saiva faith in their 
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Sakti or Female developments. Roughly the right-hand castes are agriculturists and the left-hand 
are artizas : hucksters and small traders are found sprinkled about both classes. | 


GHURRY. 


Fol. 88, And when Sinketh againe he Striketh1: Vizi One gree and soe Onward 2: vizt 


2gree. . . . .thenSvizt3 gree. . . . . . .one Sleepeth while y¢ Other waketh and 
tendeth y® Gree. | 


See Yule, Supp., s.v. Ghurry. [Originally ghazi was a water-clock, then the gong on which the 
time was struck, then the unit of time itself, 7. e., an hour of 24 minutes or one-sixtieth of a whole 
day, then the European hour of 60 minutes, then the clock or watch indicating European time. 
Here it means the Indian hour of 24 minutes or also the water-clock and its gong. ] 


GINGERLY. 
fol, 3. y® Coast of Gingalee. 


Fol, 47. Many English Merchants and Others have yearely Ships and Vessels built here [Nar- 
saporel, beinge y? onely Commodious Port on this or y? next Coast adjoyneinge thereto vizi 
Gingalee. 


Fol. 56. The Coast called Gingalee is Certainly y® most pleasant and Commodious Sva 
Coast that India affordeth, pleasant in many respects, beinge a most delicate champion [flat plains | 
land. . . . . « ~ it beginneth at Point or Cape Goodawaree, the Entrance or South Side 
of y® bay Corango y® Cape lyeth in Latt? (7) and reacheth or Extendeth it Selfe Soe farre as to y? 
Pagod Jn? Gernaet, ? 


Fol. 134, yett butter and Oyle from Gingalee or Bengala. 

See Yule, s.v. Gingerly with very inadequate note. [The text shows clearly that the term 
meant the Coast between the “ Coromandel” and “ Orissa” Coasts, #4. e., between the Godavari 
estuary and Juggernaut Pagoda. It was also more commonly known to mariners as the Goleondah 
Coast. The above are the only quotations known to me illustrating this term. See anée, Vol. XXX. 
p. 846. ] 

GINGHAM. 

Fol. 101. ffrom Hugly and Ballasore. . . , Ginghams. 

See Yule, s.v. Gingham: an Indian cotton cloth. [N. and #. p.18 for 13th April 1880, 
has “ ginghams ”: and p, 24 for 19th June 1880 “ginghams, white: ginghams browne.” See anie 
Vol. XXIX, p. 339.] 

GOA. 


Fol. 144. A Portuguees Shipp bound from Goa to Macau In China. 
See Yule, s. v. Goa. 
GODAVERY. 
Fol. 2. It [the Choromandel Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y$ South 
Side of y? bay Corango. 
Fol. 56. Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of y? bay Corango. 
See Yule, s. v. Godavery. See also ante, Vol. XXX. p. 351 £, p. 392. 
GOLCONDAH. 
Fol. 50. I shall Speake Something of the Metropolitan Citty,Golcondah. . . . The 
ffaire and Beautifull Citty Golcondah is an inland one and the Metropolitan of y® Kingdome 
. . y® Whole is called y° Kingdome of Golcondah. 
Fol. 51. This Kingdome. . . «hath y? Enjoyment of y? most plenty of rich Diamonds 
in y® Vniverse, about 100 miles from Goleondah y; Earth doth most abound therewith. 
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Fol, As for theire Idolatrous way of worship, they Enjoy it as fully as in any Other place 
in yé Rais of the Grand Mogoll (or territories of Goleondah). 

Not in Yule, but should have been, as the diamonds did noz come from Golcondah, as sors 
correctly explained. 

GOMBROON. 
Fol. 98, att our arrivall in Gombroone. 
See Yule, s, 2. Gombroon: the old name for Bandar ’Abbds in the Persian Gulf, 
GONG. 

Fol, 84 They Strike not with or Vpon a bell (for the Mahometans Vse none) but it is a round 
flatt of one foot and a halte or two foot Over, (Some are very much larger). . . . , itis hunge 
up by a Stringe through a hole on one Side thereof, Soe as to take it’s free Swinge and is called a 
Gonge: they Strike thereon with a Small Mallat of wood and yieldeth a most Excellent Sound and 
Echo, 


Fol. 134. beats y° Gunge for all people (that please) to buy our goods, before web they 
dare not buy any. 
Fol. 158. to See y? Gunge beaten round the Citty, wt a lowd and Severe Proclamation, 
Fol. 158. from China. . . . Gungs. 
See Yule, s. » Gong. 
GOOZERAT. 
Fol. 62. Hee Sent. . . . . his youngest Son Morat Bakche into Guzaratt. 


Fol. 94. rupees . . . Coyned in y® Mint at Dacca: & are of y? Same Value of those im 
Guzaratt or Golcondsh. ) 


See Yule, s. x. Goozerat, but his quotations stop at 1554, 


GRAM. 


Pol. 56, Very delicate good Land [Gingalee Coast] affordinge y® greatest plenty of Graine 
yizi, . . . . Severall Sorts of gramme, 


Fol. 61, [Bengala] affordinge great plenty of . . . . gramme, 
Fol. 163. if wee have a quantitie of course goods On board viat:. . . . . gramme, 
See Yule, s. v. Gram, whose earliest quotation is 1702. 


GUALA. 

Fol. 43. they are called Gualas and will carry one 40 miles pt diem w'? noe great difficulty. 

Not in Yule. [The word in the text does not mean the well-known gwalla (gavdld) or cow 
keeper of Indian domestic economy, but the kévalan, or dooly-bearer, of the old days in Madras. ] 

GUDDORAH, 

Fol, 35, This towne [Metchlipatam] is famous alsoe for a bridge. . . . . web bridge 
reacheth from y? great gate of Metchlipatam over to Guddorah wh is one English mile in 
length and of a Considerable breadth, and is called by the Name of Guddorah bridge. 

Fol. 39. Most Eminent Men that inhabit Metchlipatam and Guddorah are Mahometans. 

Fol. 42, amore memorable fight St Edward Winter had wt? above 300 of them [Resbutes | 
Vpon Guddorah bridge when he and his Trumpeter cleared y? way and drove Severall of them 
Over y? bridge to y¢ Great Astonishment of all y® Natiues and ffame of that worthy Knight. 

Not in Yule: but see Yule’s quotation from Fryer, 1673, s. v. Patna, where the place turns up as 


Gundore. It is practically part of the town of Masulipatam. Sir Edward Winter’s exploit is 
pictured on his monument in Battersea Church. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 
Translated from German Poets. 
BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Ph.D., JENA. 
(Concluded from p. 444.) 


Brror and Truth. 
96 


O glucklich wer noch hoffen kann 
Aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen ! 
Was man nicht hat, das eben brauchte man, 
Und was man hat, kann man nicht brauchen. 


Wal FAM T Hens eeF 
~ ~, o~ 
Ta Wesaesq ana: | 
> ¢ ° a 
aqzwaaq weayAt 7 afs a- 
SAMA TACT TH PAT Haz || 
dhanyé yam 484 na jahiti déhinam 
pratarané méhajalasya varidhéh | 
tattvéna yad dhy arthakarath na védmi taj 
janami yat tasya na labhyaté phalam 1} 
97 


Gefahrlich ists den Leu zu wecken, 
Verderblich ist des Tigers Zahn; _ 
Jedoch das schrecklichste der Schrecken 
Das ist der Mensch in seinem Wahn. 


GOETHE, 


ScHILLER, 
ae farey ware ateTat 

faray sara Praia | 

Hea TUT AAT 

aw Afrneanet Azra: II 


suptasya sithhasya bhayaéya bédhanam 
vipattayé vydghramukham vidaritam | 
mahibhayanim tu bhayath mahattamam 
naré matibhrantimadéna mébitah Wl 


98 
Schidliche Wahrheit, ich ziehe sie vor dem nitzlichen Ixrthum. 
Wahrheit heilet den Schmerz, den sie vielleicht uns erregt. @opryp. 


at argat wer AreTeTHATaT | 
aad F agee Tare: wea TAA || 


varam nésakarayn satyam méhad arthakaréd api | 
saty4j jatama hi yad duhkham tat‘prayah samyati svayam tl 


ae oe 
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99 
Wenn ich kennte den Weg des Herrn, 
Ich ging ihn wahrhaftig gar zu gern; 
Fihrte man mich in der Wahrheit Haus, 


Bei Gott, ich ging nicht wieder heraus. Goeaus: 


aay ae stat waa aaa a | 
Ta ae sey zee Heras Il 


satpathamh yadi janiyaéth prapadyéya sukhéna tam \ 
na cha satyagrihamh prapya nirgachchhéyam kadachana |} 
100 
Irrthum verlisst uns nie, doch ziehet ein hoher Bedirfniss 


Immer den strebenden Geist leise zur Wahrheit hinan. Ctcmae. 


HeraHnrastaae Rasa | 
saad aed wet TaTAse II 


mohandhakarasamvitam thi kachin mahattara | 
utpatantath manéhamsam satyam praty upakarshati 11 
Inner Life. 
101 


Zierlich Denken und siiss Erinnern 
Ist das Leben im tiefsten Innern. 


wart Tara eat + gra | 
wfaaedt 4 TAA TT STATA |! 
bhavinam vartamandndm chintanam cha supésalam | 
smritisaukhyam cha vrittaénam iad antarbyidi jivanam It 
102 
Das Spiel des Lebens sieht sich heitrer an, 
Wenn man den sichern Schatz im Herzen trigt, 


e ~ ~ ~~ ~ 
VANSTAA Kt ATT TAT F | 
oo e ~ ~~ ~ 
MATA aesaaT Ta II 

samsaré ’yam asaré pi ramyavat pratibhati mé | 
bibhratas tam ahartavyam antardimani sévadhim 1} 
108 
Ich besass es doch einmal, 
Was so késtlich ist ; 


Dass man doch zu seincr Qual 
Nimmer es vergisst ! 


rraeicar TS Fretat oar A | 
TET Taner ere sare: Wessel 


mamapy asid asau plirvam nidhiném paramé nidhih | 
tasya yan nasti vismartuth samtapah parijayaté |) 


GOETHE. 


ScHILLER. 


GOETHE. 
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104 


Ist die Zeit auch hingeflogen, 
Die Erinnrung weichei nie; 
Als ein lichter Regenbogen 
Steht auf triiben Wolken sie. Uaraws: 





VTA aaa aaa saa STATA | 
frraqureadtarat erat Sale raz | 


syimaméghavalilinam indriyudham ivdjjvalam } 
vishaydndm atitindm smaranam chétasi sthitam tt 


105 


Thr glicklichen Augen, 
Was je ihr gesehn : 
Hs sei wie es wolle, 
Es war dozh so schon. Gosnes 


Saree ~ “ 
Frat Aras eet anata | 
a wares aT eres: gTaT7 |I 


he sakhayau viraumy ésha chakshushi saphalikrité | 
priyam sydd apriyam va syat prig abhdd bhavatéh sukham {1 


Tranquillity. 
106 


Die Ruh ist doch das beste 
Auf dieser Erdenwelt. 
Was bleibt uns denn anf Erden, 
Wird uns die Ruh vergallt ? 
Die Rose welkt in Schauern, 
Die uns der Frihling giebt; 
Wer haast, ist zu bedanern, 
Und mehr noch fast wer liebt. Fonrane. 


meer ay TTT Saat ATTA 
TY Te: WRaYyTT Passes +: Pat | 
get aaweatra gerard Tae 
aM Ber: aT gatrae: AH Tart: THA: II 
santimn manyé dhanam anupamai jivité manushanam 
nasé tasyah sakalabhuvané égishyaté nah kim anyat ) 


pushpam vatair abhihatam iva mlayamanam vasanté 
y6 dvéshasthah sa sukhavikalah kim punar yah sakamah | 


107 


Die Menschen die nach Ruhe suchen, die finden Ruhe nimmermehr, 
Weil sie die Ruhe, die sie suchen, bestandig jagen vor sichher. w ay an 
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ay ofa area at 7 e feaea atefaa | 
FNM WARS at Tat Ts gz tl 


yé santim mrigayanté tam na té vindanti karhichit 
yasmad yam mrigayanté tam pranudanti padé padé 1 


108 


Der du von dem Himmel! bist, 
Allen Schmerz und Leiden stillest, 
Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erquickung fillest, 
Ach ich bin des Treibens mide, 
Was soll all der Schmerz und Lust ? 
Sisser, heilger Friede, 


h komm in meine Brust ! 
Komm, ac GOETHE. 


~ >. =~ 
aes HAC: aaaaary 
~~ r™~ _ 4 ~ T~ ~~ 
facarita fave or faratinate | 
~ ~ e 
areet fet fee wir wae Taare 
o la 28 ~ 
VACAA ITAA T || 
divyédbhavé sakaladuhkhavingéayitri 
dvis tapitarh dvir api ya sisirikardshi | 
santé priyé visa man6 mama diyamanam 
samsarachakraparivrittisukhaésukhéna || 


Cf. Bhartrt. ILL, 39, 


109 


Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, 
In allen Wipfeln sptirest du 
Keinen Hanch; 

Die Voglein schweigen im Walde, 
Warte nur, balde 


Ruhest du auch. 
GOETHE, 


ae Pritat faa cezar 
Ta Aat scafyear 7 Fz | 
Re aT ATT Tah 
Wa: THATS MAT II 
agré girindih vitata prasannata 

sikhasu mandé ’py anil6 na vépaté | 


kritath cha maunath vipiné patatribhir 
manah ganais tvam api santir éshyati }| 
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Various Objects. 
110 
Edel sei der Mensch, 
Hilfreich und gut ! 
Denn das allein nnterscheidet ihn 
Von allen Wesen, die wir kennen. 


° ~ 
SARA AIST: Taeaet SraeHieH: | 
SA ~o 
aaa fe we anna saqaters | 
udaératma manushyah syat paréshath chépakarakah | 
tavataiva hi sarvébhyah pranibhy6 vyatirichyaté 1) 
Cf. Bhdg. Pur. X. 22, 35, 


GOETHE. 


111 


Die Statte, die ein guter Mensch betrat, 
Die ist geweiht fiir alle Zeiten. 


. no 
UH THs wees qeraxq | 
* € 
TIT CHAT Raa | 
Sajjanasya sakrit piitamn padaspargéna yat sthalam | 
anyéshamh sarvakaléshu tat sukhayépajayaté 1 
112 


Was schanderst du zuriick vor Gift ? wie selten stirbt ein Mensch daran ! 
Und lachst der Wollust sehnlich zu, die stiindlich mordet was sie kann. 


fr Rate Aeera ere Br cae: | 
aaa FT Tus aaa azery: | 


kim bibhéshi vishat tata hanyanté yéna pafichashah | 
vyasanini tu pushnasi marayanti sahasragah }| 
113 
Wenn gestrauchelt ist ein Mann, 
Mag er wieder sich erhehen ; 
Dem gefallnen Weibe kann 
Nichts die Reinheit wiedergeben. 


wafaa: Trae WI areaza TATz| 
Teta ¢ fet aerate iareray || 


skhalitah punar utthaturh gantuth chétsahaté puman | 
patitam tu striyarn kagchin nétthapayitum asty alam |] 
Cf. Chan, 99, 


GOETHE, 


W. Mtxuer. 


Ricxert, 


114 


Mann mit zugeknépften Taschen, 
Dir thut niemand was 2u lieb : 
Hand wird nur von Hand gewaschen ; 


Wenn du nehmen willst, so gieb ! Gourae: 
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F Hee TAT HerHe a7 | 
facanra: cay dfs Haat Haale || 


hé kadarya tavadatur na kagchit kuruté priyam 
lipsamanah svayam déhi phaléna phalam ddiga | 


115 


Von des Lebens Giitern allen 
Ist der Ruhm das Hoichste doch; 
Wenn der Leib in Staub zerfallen, 
Lebt der grosse Name noch. 


SCHILLER. 
ws 
ears TTA TATAAA | 
OW aN OA oer S 
NAAT DEST WaT aay TAs II 
sarvéshv iha dhanéshv ahur yas6 dhanam anuttamam | 
bhasmibhité sariré ’pi punya kirtir na nasyati IN 


Cf. Kathds, XXII. 26; Kam. Nie. 6. 
116 


Es soll der Dichter mit dem Kinig gehen, 
Denn beide wandeln auf der Menschheit Hohen. 


Hat WaRHesey War AraAEte | 
ata aeuraey arneraraataare || 


kavi rasikakavyasya rajpa 


ScHILLER. 


Aji samgamam arbati | 
yrajitau yad ubhay asya lékasyévavataihsatam |) 


Cf. Subhdshitévali 160. 
117 


Ueber ein Ding wird viel geplaudert, 
Viel berathen und lange gezandert, 
Und endlich giebt ein béses Muss 
Der Sache widrig den Beschluss. 


GOETHE. 
At tat aeaeagarat acsyz | 
afracerar aeareEes art Perey || 


chirath vastuni kasmimschid vaimantrabhy4mh vilambyaté | 
itikartavyata yavat kuruté natra nigchayam tj 


Cf. M. Bh. V. 112. 
118 


Ware nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Die Sonne kénnt’ es nicht erblicken ; 
Lag’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kratt, 
Wie kénnt’ uns Gittliches entziicken ? 


GOETHE, 
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waa Fare Praveny 

fe qaareifqrearta | 

waa feet A Ft AArAT 
faery A stg at we: care || 


bhavén na chéd akshi nisargasauram 

kim stiryam alokitum utsahéta | 

bhavéta divy6 yadi né6 mamaima 

divy€shu mé ’rthéshu kathath ratih syAt 11 


119 


Hin jeglicher versucht sein Glick, 
Doch schmal nur ist die Bahn zum Rennen: 
Der Wagen rollt, die Achsen brennen ; 
Der Held dringt kihn voran, der Schwichling bleibt zuriick, 
Der Stolze fallt mit lacherlichem Falle, 
Der Kluge tberholt sie alle. 


aan: arava sar uaa as 
ARIUS TUTTE ASS | 
yeaa saat ea qaraTeT 
Sera: Tate aeait eran cat I 


eharyaébhimih parimitapada yatra dhavanti sarvé 
‘chakranam cha prasaranajushim aushnyam aksha bhajanté | 
sirasyavir bhavati javanam mandataé chabalasya 
praudhacharah patati dharanim leksham dpnéti dakshak 


120 


Wie in den Liiften der Sturmwind saust, 
Man weiss nicht von wannen er kommt und braust, 
Wie der Quell aus verborgenen Tiefen, 
So des Sangers Lied aus dem Innern schallt 
Und wecket der dunkeln Gefiihle Gewalt, 
Die im Herzen wunderbar schliefen. 


Maas: Tales NA war 
Vaasa AHMHeHyAesN TIT WW | 
afte warerarraat agate: sarz- 

Sarai eatat arg Prat wa aAFA A |I 
ajnitasvanajanmabhimir anilah prédvati digbhyé yathé 
giidhan nihsarati ksharan sphutajalair utsé yatha gahvardat | 


gitam ramyam idamprakaram uras6 gétur bahih précheharad 
bhévanimh svapataih manahsu nitarfm dhatté samujjrimbhanam jt 


C7. Sak. v. 99. 


ScHILLER, 


Seui.ien. 
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Metres. 


Sléka 1-5, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 21-24, 26, 29-35, 37-50, 52-55, 58-62, 64, 66, 68-76, 78, 79, 
81-89, 92, 94, 98-105, 107, 110-117, Arya 6,18, 15, Upajati 7, 11, 14, 27, 56, 95, 111, 116. 
Vamsastha 9, 17, 25, 28, 638, 96, 97, 109. Drutavilambita 20. Vasantatilaka 108, Malini 
90, Sikbarint #1. Harini 91. Mandakranté 60, 106, 119. Sardtilavikridita 36, 57, 67, 120. 
Sragdhari 65, 77, 93. 

Names of Poeis. 


Balde 77. Brentano 47. Bube 23, 68, Burger 49. Burmann 2. Cronegx 76. Fontaue 
106. K. Forster 71. Geibel 70. Gellert 11. Gleim20. Goethe J, 3-7, 17,19, 25, 27-31, 33, 
37, 38, 41, 57, 58, 62, 64, 65, 67, 72, 79, &0, 82, 84, 85, 8-41, 93, $5, 96, 98-101, 108, 105, 
108-111, 114,117,118. Halm6]. Herder 26, 45, Lenau &8, Lessing 42. Logau 16, 21, 
43, 48. W. Miller 13, 89, 44, 107, 112. . Nicolai 35. Rickert 14, 15, 78, 113. Salis 18. 
Scheffel 66. Schiller 8-10, 12, 22, 24, 22, 34, 36, 40, 46, 50-58, €0, 63, €9, 73-75, 81, 86, 87, 92, 
94, 97, 102, 115, 116, 119, 120. Uhland 104, Wieland 56. 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 448.) 


Ely-maide; s. c. Delly, Mount, 235, 1. Emna; s. 2. Maund, 481, i. 
Embajadores; ann, 1404: s. ». Kincob, 369, i. - Emodio ; ann. 1572: s. v, India, 332, ii. 
Embary; ann. 1665: s. v, Ambaree, 756, i. ! Emédus; ann. 1572: s, », India, 332, ii. 
Embelgi; s. 2. Myrobalan, 465, ii. . Emédus ; s. v, Himalfa, 315, i. 
Emblic; s. 2. Myrobalan, 465, 1, 466, i, ; Emoy; ann. 1770: 8, v. Liampo, 393, i. 
Emblica ; s, v. Myrobalan, 465, 1, | Empedocles; ann. 1060: s. v, Buddha, 90, il. 
Emblica officinalis ; s. 2. Myrobalan, 466, i. | Emphyteusis ; 77, ii, footnote, twice. 
Emblica Phyllanthus; s. ». Myrobalan, 405, 1. ) Emphyteuta; 77, li, footnote, twice. 
Emblic myrobalan; s. 7, Myrobalan, 469, 1. | Empolear-se; s, 2, Polea, 542, ii. 
Emblic Myrobalans ; s. 2. 262, i. ' Emporium; ann, 1727: s. 2. Chinsura, 154, ii, 
Eme; ann. 1682: s. 2. Cassowary, 774, i. ! “Empousa; s.v, Ghoul, 284, ii. 
Emeer ; ann, 1813: 8. ». Bendameer, 63, i. | Emwy; ¢.%. Amoy, 32,1, 
Emer; s. v. Ameer, 12, i; ann. 1615: 8, 2 | Enarea; s, «, Coffee, 178, ii, 

Ameer, 12,1. Hnaum; s. v, Inaum, 329, 1. 
Kmery ; ann. 1516: s. v, Sirath, 666, i. Englesavad; ann. 1683: «. 7. English-bazar, 
Emeu; ann. 1631 and 1682: s,v, Cassowary, | 26%, 1. 

774, is English-bazar ; s. v7, 262, i. 
Em fatiota ; 77, ii, footnote, twice, English Bazar; ann. 1878: s, 7. English-bazar, 


Emir; s. v. Ameer, 11], ii, s. 2. Koshoon, 375, | 262, i. 
ii; ann. 1407: 8, o, Nokar,481, i; ann. 1441; | Enghsh-town; s, ». English-bazar, 262, i. 
sv, Daréga, 230, i; ann. 1621: s. v. Benda- | English-water; ann, 1886: s. 2. Bilayutee paw- 
meer, 62, ii, 8 times; ann. 1753: s. v, Cooch nee, 765, i, 
Azo, 783, ii; ann. 1760: s.2. Souba, 649, ii; Eng-wa; s. v. Ava, 80, i. 








_ ann. 1817: 5, 8. Badgeer, 34, ii. Enterlooper; ann.1760: s. 2%, Interloper, 335, i, 
Emir ; ann, 1333: s. v. Bobachee, 78, 11. Eocri; ann. 1626: s. v. Kerseymere, 365, ii. 
Emmerties; s, 2. Piece-goods, 536, 1. EKois; B.C. 30: 5. », Suttee, 667, i. 


Emmet, white; ann. 1679: s, » Ant, White, | Eppon; s.v, Factory, 264, u. 
758, i, , Equula ; s. v, Cavally, 185, ii. 
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Equula caballa ; 3. », Cavally, 135, ii. 

Erf; s. v. Compound (c), 186, ii. 

Eri ; ann. 1680 : s, o. Moonga, 8285, i. 

Er-i; s. v. Cauvery, 135, ii, 

Bria ; ann. 1680: s. », Moonga, 825, i. 

Hrindy ; ann. 1680: s.v, Moonga, 825, i. 

Eriobotrya japonica ; s. v. Loquot, 397, ii, 

Ermenie; aun. 1800: s. v. Farash, 266, ii. 

Erveh Barmen; ann. 1500: s, v, Cranganore, 
211, i. 

Er-u; s, », Cauvery, 135, ii. 

Erythrina indica; s. », Coral-tree, 196, il. 

Erythroxylon areolatum; s. v. Deodar, 236, i, 

Escada; s. v. Iskat, 335, 1. 

Esclave Divine; ann. 1702: +. 
937, il. 

Escrito ; s. ». Chit, 156, ii. 

Escrivado ; s. v. Scrivan, 608, 1. 

Esh: s. 2. Bish, 72, ii; ann. 1812: s, 2. Bish, 
73, i, 

Eshta; ann. 1700: s. 0. Zend, 869, un. 

Esmok; 623, ii, footnote. 

Espaty ; ann. 1553: s, v. Cospetir, 202, 1. 

Espera; ann. 1510: s, v. Pardao, 84), ii, twice. 

Espingarde ; ann. 1554: s. v. Seer-fish, 612, 1. 

[aspiquenardo; ann. 1563: 8. v. Nard, 473, i. 

Esquimaux; s. v. India, 331, u. 

Essina ’emporion; s. v. Oojyne, 487, i. 

Esta; ann. 1700: 8. v. Zend, 869, il. 

Estain; aun. 1609: s, 2. Budgrook, 92, il; 
ann. 1646: s. v. Calay, 111, 1. 

Estan; s. v. Tank, 684, 1. 

Estandart; ann. 1572: s, 2. Melinde, 438, ii, 
twice. 

Hstang; 8. v. Tank, 684, 1; ann. 1610: s. 2. 
Tank, 684, ii, twice; ann. 1785: s. v. Tank, 
684, 1. 

Estanque ; s. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Estfa ; ann, 1700: ¢. v. Zend, 869, ii. 

Estivador ; s, ». Stevedore, 652, 1. 

Estivar; s. v. Stevedore, 652, i, twice. 

Estopa; s. 2. Istoop, 335, 1. 

Estradiot ; ann. 1595: 6. 2. Turban, 718, il. 

Estreito do Gobernador ; s. v. Governor’s Straits, 
299, i. 

Fetrelda amandava; s. v. Avadavat, 30, il. 

Estrellas ; ann. 1684: s. ». Room, 582, i. 

Estremadora ; ann, 1505: s. v. Narsinga, 474, 1, 

Esturion ; ann. 1615: s. v. Durian, 256, i. 

Eswara; ann. 1651: s. v. Saiva, 592, i, 


vy. Deva-dasi, 


Etang; s.v. Tank, 684, i. 

Etape ; s. v. Tappaul, 685, i. 

Ktaya; ann. 1781: s. v. Kunkur, 379, i. 

Eternal Islands; ann. 980: s. 2. Oojyne, 487, i, 

Ethiopia; 175, ii, footnote; ann. 1553: s. v. 
Fetish, 267, ii; ann. 1570: s. » Melinde, 
433,1; ann. 1795: s.v. Pali, 506, i. 

Ethiopian ; s. v. Hubshee, 826, i, s. 2. India, 
331, i. 

Ethiopian Sea; ann. 1586: s. ». Zanzibar, 
746, ii; ann. 1727: s. v. Guardafui, Cape, 
305, il. 

Ethiopie ; ann. 1610: s. v. Caffer, 108, ii. 

Hithnike ; ann, 1626: s.v. Gooroo, 296, ii, s. 2, 
Navait, 475, ii. 

’Etzukanizen ; ann. 820: s. v. Chicane, 147, i. 

Eubeea; ann. 210: s. v. Giraffe, 289, i, 

Kudynamys ouientalis; s, x. Koél, 374, i. 

Eugenes ; ann. 1649: s. v. Ooiyne, 487, ii. 

Eugenia ; s. v. Jamboo, 842, i, twice, 

Eugenia Jambolana; ann, 1530: s, v, Jamoon, 
343, i. 

Eugenia jambolana; s. v. Jamoon, 342, ii ; ann. 
153): s. v. Jamoon, 343. 1. 

Eugenia jambos; s. z. Jamboo, 342, i, s. v. 
Jamoon, 342, il. 

Eugenia jambu ; ann. 1530: s. v. Jamoon, 343, i. 

Eugenia Malaccensis; 8. v. Jamboo, 342, 1. 

Eulabes intermedia; s, 7 Myna, 464, 1. 

Eulabes religiosa ; 8. v. Myna, 464, 11. 

Eulophia; s. ». Saleb, 592, 1. 

Euphorbia; Prickly-pear, 554, 1. 

Euphorbia Neriifolia ; s. ». Prickly-Pear, 954, i. 

Euphorbia Royieana; s. 2%. Prickly-pear, 554, i. 
(5 times) and ii. 

Buphorbia Tirucalli; s. v. Milk-bush, 434, i. 

Euphrate ; ann. 1771: s.e. Zend, 869, 11, twice. 

Euphrates; s, v. Balsora, 40, ii, s. v. India, 336, 
ii,  », Bussora, 768, 1; ann, 80: s, v. Teak, 
692, ii; ann, 1330: s.¢%. Delhi, 284, ii ; ann. 
1652: s. v. Congo-bunder, 782, iL. 

Eurasian; s, 2. 262, i, 798, i, &. 2 Burgher (a), 
100, ii, s. v. Cheechee, 142, ii, 8. 2. Lip-lap, 
395, ii, s v. Malabar (b), 413, i; ann. 1866: 
s. v. Khudd, 813, ii; ann. 1877: s.¢. Burgher 
(a), 100, ii; ann. 1880: s. v. Cheechee, 142, 
ii, s. 2. 262, ii, twice, &. v. Palankeen, 504, ii. 

Eiurope ; 4. v. 262, ii, twice, 798, 1,8. 9. Country, 
906, i; ann. 1678 and 1711: s, » 262, ii: 
ann. 1781 and 1782: 8. v. 798,i; ann. 1794; 
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(twice) and 1711: s. v. 263, i1; ann. 1727 :8.¥. 
Chinsura, 154, ii, s.v. Madras, 407,i1; ana. 
1748: s. 2, 263, ii; ann, 1762: s. 2. Writer, 
742, ii; ann. 1778: s.o. Gomasta, 294, 1; ann, 
1781 and 1786: &. v. 268, il. 
Factory; s. v. 268, ii, 264, i (twice) and il, 8. v, 
Angengo, 21, ii, see 22, ii, footnote, 8. 2. 
Aurung, 30, i, s. v. Balasore, 39, i, 8. v. Bamd, 
42. i, s. v. Bantam, 47, ii, , v. Banyan-Tree, 
50, i, s. v. Bay, 55, ii, s. 2. Bencoolen, 62, 3, 
s. vy. Chinsura, 154, ii, s » Chuttanutiy, 170, 
i, s. e. Compound, 187, ii, twice, . e. Consoo 
House, 190, ii, twice, s. v. Factor, 262, ii, 263, 
i, s. v. Gombroon, 294, ii, twice, s. v. Hong, 
320, ii, s.». Hoogly, 321, ii, s. 2. Juribasso, 
362, i, s. v. Larkin, 387, i and ii, s. 7. Mahé, 
409, i, s. » Orombarros, 493, li, &. » Pagar, 
498, i, s. 2. Porca, 548, i, 8, ». Presidency, 552, 
i, 558, i, s. v. Pulicat, 557, ii, s. 7. Sadras, 588, 
ji, sce 662, i, footnote, s. v Surat, 664, i, s. ¥. 
Syriam, 678, ii, s. v. Writer (a), 742, i, sv. 
Achanock (1), 752, i, 8.» Calash, 771, i and 
footnote (twice), s. vy. Canhameira, 771, ii, 8. v. 
Congo-bunder, 782, ii, &. ». Godavery, 802, 
i; ann, 1498: 23, 7. Andor, 757, li; ann. 
1500: s. 2, 268, ii; ann, 1554: s. v. Linguist, 
895, i, 8. v. Panikar, 510,1; ann. 1561: 3.2, 
Muncheel, 456,ii ; ann, 1606: s. », 264,i; ann. 
1618: s. ¢. Cosmin, 784, 1; ann. 1615: s, 2. 
Buxee, 104, i, s. v. 264,1; ann. 1€16: 8, ». 
Firmaun, 270, i, s. v. Sappan-wood, 600, ii; 
ann, 1644: s. v. Panikar, 510, i; ann, 1648: 


s. v. Respondentia, 577, i; ann, 1817 (twice) 
and 1866: s, v. 202, ii 

European; 3. 2. Europe, 262, ii, twice. 

European water; s.v. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, 1. 

Europe harness ; s. 2. Country, 206, 1. 

Europe shop ; 8. 2. Europe, 262, ii ; ann. 1817 : 
s. v. Europe, 262, ii. 

EBya; ann, 1850: s. wv. Plantain, 541, i, 

Eve; s. 2, Plantain, 541, 1, 8. v. Prickly-pear, 
554, 1; ann. 1616: a. c. Hlephanta, 280, 1. 
Exberbourgh ; ann, 1665: s. v. Rhotass, 849, i. 
Byah ; ann. 1782: s. 2. Ayab, 31, i, 

Eysham ; 8, 9. 262, il. 
Bzour Vedam ; 3. 9, Vedas, 734, ii. 





F 


Facchini ; 8, 7. Boy (b), 83, i. 

Facchino ; s, 0. Hummaul, 327, 1. 

Fachilador ; &. 0. Fetish, 267, 1. 

Fachini; ann. 1867: s, 0. Palankeen, 508, i. 

Fachurier; s. 2. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fackeer ; ann. 1773: s. v. Sunydsee, 662, it. 

Packeeres ; ann. 1633: s, v. Fakeer, 260, i. 

Faequire; ann. 1754: s. 0. Toye (b), 712, ii, 
twice. 

Facteur; aun. 1610: s. 2. Bankshall (a), 47,1, 
s. v, Factor, 268, i; ann. 1763; s, x. Larry- 
bunder, 817, 1. 

Factitius; s. 2. Fetish, 267, i, twice. 

Factor; s. v. 262, ii, 3 times, 263, 1, 8 2. 
Aumildar, 30, i, s. ». Civilian, 171, i, 3. &. 


Compound, 187, ii, s. ». Gomasta, 994, i, 8. v. 
Presidency, 55%, ii, twice; ann. 1500: s. 2, 
Factory, 268, ti; ann. 15(1: s. v. 268, 1; 
ann. 1502: s. v. Batta, 762, ii; ann. 1510: 
z, v, Coir, 180, ii, s. 2. Balselte (b), 595, 1; 
anh. 1519: 8. v. Pulicat, 557, ii; ann. 1585: 
s. py. Satigam, 854, i; ann, 1552: so. Anche- 
diva, 20, ii; ann, 1582: s. o. 263, 1; ann. 
1598: s. v. Pangara, 509, ii; ann. 1600: 
a. v. 263, 1; ann, 1615: 3, v. Gallevat (b), 
276, ii; ann. 1624: s.v. Bulgar, 96,i; ann. 
1626: 3. 9. Kerseymere, 365, ii; ann. 1658: 
as. v. Congo-bunder, 783, i; ann. 1661: ¢. ¢. 


Presidency, 553, i, twice; ann. 1666: 8. 2. . 


963, i;ann.1673: s.v. Begar, 6], i, s.7. Grab, 
300, i, s. v. Patchouli, 518, i, s. v. Writer, 
742, ii; ann, 1675-6: 5, 263, 1, 3 times; 
ann. 1677-78: s, rv. Roundel, 583, i; ann. 1689 





s. v. Parish, 514, ii; ann, 1665: s. v, Cossim- 
bazar, 784, ii; ann. 1672: s, vw. Sadras, 588, ii; 
ann, 16738: s. v, Patna, 520,1; ann. 1676 : 3.2. 
Junkeon, 812, ii; anh. 1677-78 : s. v. Roundel, 
588,i; ann, 1678: s. v. Palankeen, 886, ii; 
ann. 1679: s. ». Spotted-Deer, 651, fi, 5. %. 
Compound, 782, i, 8, 2. Pig-sticking, 844, i; 
ann. 1680: # v. Bungalow, 768, i, s. ». 
Canhameira, 772, 1, 4 ». Conicopoly, 783, i, 
s, v. Gorawallah, 802, ii; ann. 1681: 8, e. 
Denti, 790, i ; ann. 1683: s. v. Cowry, 
909, ii, s. wv. English-bazar, 262, i, $. v. 
Gardens, 278, ii, s. v Julibdar, 3857, 
ii, s. v Maund, 432, i, s. v. Pun, 558, i,s. 2. 
Interloper, 808, ii; ann, 1690; «, », Beer, 59, 
ii, s. v. Bencoolen, 62, ii, s.v. Ura, 783, 1, 8, 8. 
Shiraz, 856, i; ann. 1698: s. v. Zemindar, 
748, i; ann. 1701: s. v. Liampo, 819, i; ann. 
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1702: s. ». Calcutta, 111, i, s. vw. Hosbol- 
hookum, 325, 1, &. v. Pan 498, i, twice; 
ann, 1706: s.v. Harry, 806,15 ann. 1711: 
s. v. Cumpradore, 188, 1; 8, v. Maund, 432 
i; ann. 1726: s. v. Bacanore, 34, i, s. v. 
Chinsura, 154, ii, s. » Guinea-cloths, 307, i 
ann. 1727: s. v. Bacanore, 34, i, s. v. Chan- 
dernagoére, 140, ii, twice, s. ». Delly, Mount, 
235, ii, s.v. Long-cloth, 395, ii, s, » Canha- 
meira, 772, i, s. v. Congo-bunder, 783, i; 
ann. 1756: s. ». Chawbuck, 142, ii; ann. 
1764: s.v. Impale, 329, 1, ann. 1782: 5. », 
Bandel, 760, ii; ann. 1785: s. v. Gomasta, 
294, i; ann. 1882: s. vo Chow-chow, 164, ii, 
s. v. Compradore, 189, ii, twice. 

Factorye; ann. 1582: s. v. Factory, 268, ii. 

Factory-house ; anu. 1809: s. v, Factory, 264, i. 

Facturae ; s, v. Fetish, 267, 1. 

Fadda; s.v, Fedea, 798, ii, twice. 

Faghfar; s. v. 264, ii, see 87, i, footnote. 

Faghfir; s. 2. Bahaudur, 37, i. 

Fah-hian; s.. Peshawar, 531, il. 

Faictureries ; s. v. Fetish, 267, 1. 

Failsoof; s. v. 264, iL 

Failsiif; s.v. Failsoof, 264, il. 

Fairuz; s. 2. Diul-Sind, 792, i, 

Fakaniir; ann. 1330: s. v. Sindabir, 635, 1; 
ann, 1343: s. v. Bacanore, 33, li, s. v. Manga- 
lore (a), 422, it. 


Fakeel; ann, 1691: s. 2. Vakeel, 733, 1. 

Fakeer; s.v. 265, 1, 798, i; ann. 1812: s. v. 
Jogee, 352, ii; ann. 1856: 3. v, 265, 1. 

Fakier; 662, i, footnote; ann, 1673: 8. v 


Fakeer, 265, 1. 
Fakir; ann. 1653: s. ». Dervish, 237, i. 8. 2. 
Fakeer, 265, i; ann. 1708-9: s. », Sikh, 633, 


i; ann, 1763: s. v. Fakeer, 798, i, twice ; 
ann. 1770, 1774 and 1778: s. v. Fakeer, 
265, i. 


Fakir; s. v. Chucker (a), 166, ii, s. v. Dervish, 
226, ii. 

Fakir ; ¢. v. Fakeer, 265, i, 

Fakire; ann. 1670: s. v. Dervish, 237, 1; 
1727: s.v. Fakeer, 265, 1. 

Faknir; ann, 1300: s. v. Pandarini, 508, u, 
s.v. Shinkali, 627, ii, s. v. Siwalik (b), 641, 1. 

Faknir ; ann. 1300: ¢. », Sindabiir, 635, 1; 
aun. 1554: s. v. Sindabir, 685, 1. 

Fal; ann. 1340: s. o. Jeetul, 349, il, 3 times; 
aun. 1420: s.», Cowry, 209, i. 


ann. 
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Fal; ann. 1350: s. », Cowry, 209, i 
Fal, Cape, ann. 1oé4: s.e. Sindabir, 635, ii, 
Falaha; s. ». Moplah, 448, ii, 
Falam; s. v, Fandm, 265, ii, 


Falin; s. %. Falaun, 265, ii. 

alana; s. v, Falaun, 265, il. 

Baclezai: aun. 640: s. v. Siirath, 665, ii. 

Falaun; s. v. 265, il. 

Falehine; ann. 1567: s. v. Palankeen, 503, i. 

Falory; 28, i, footnote; ann. 1550: s, 
Ashrafee, 28, i. 

Fals; s. v, Dinar, 245, i. 

False Point; s v, Palmyras, Point, 507, i. 

Fan; ann, 1848: s. v. Fandm, 265, ii; 
1781: s. v. Chillum, 149, ii. 

Hand; s.v. Bendameer, 62, ii, 

Fanam; s, v. 798, i, twice, s. 0, Cash, 128, i, 
twice, s. v. Cowry, 209, i, s. v. Fandm, 265, 
li, 7 times, s. v. Pagoda, 498, i (twice) and ii, 
s. v. Pun, 558, ii, s. » Sandim, 597, i, 5. ¢. 
Pardao, 838, i and footnote (3 times); ann 
1443 and 1504-5: s.v. Pardao, 838, i, both 
twice; ann. 1516: s. v. Anile, 22, i, twice, 
s. ». Benjamin, 65, ii, s. 2. Hagle-wood, 258, i, 
twice, s. v. Mangelin, 423, i; ann. 1561: s. «. 
Canhameira, 77Z, i; ann, 1672: s. v. Bud- 
grook, 92, ii; ann. 1673: s.v. Tara, 862, 1; 
ann. 1678: s. v. 798, i, s. v. Mustees, 828, 1, 
twice ; ann. 1680: s. ». Mocuddum, 823, ii; 
ann. 1727: s.v. Tara, 862, i, twice; ann. 
1745: s,v. Junkameer, 361, 11; ann. 1750-60: 
s. v. Cash, 128, ii, twice; ann. 1752: a ¢. 
Fandm, 266, i, s. v, Matt, 481, 1, twice; ann. 
1781: s. v, Cumbly, 216, ii, s. v. Dub, 252, ii, 
twice ;ann. 1785 and 1803 (twice) : s. xv. 
Fandm, 266,1; ann. 1813: s. y. Chuckrum, 
167, i, twice, s. v. Cash, 128, 1. 

Fan4m; s. v, 265, il. 

Fandm; ann. 1344: 


2. 


ann. 


s. v. Panam, 265, il. 


Fando; ann. 1516: s. v. Fanam, 266, 1. 
Fanaugrem; ann. 3543: s. v. Cochin-China, 
174, il. 


Fandaraina; ann. 1300: 8. ¢ Pandarani, 508, 
ii; ann, 13843: s. v. Calicut, 113, ii, s 
Pandarani, 508, ii. 

Fandaraina ; ann, 1330: s. », Sindabir, 635, 1. 

Fandaraind ; ann.1300: s v. Siwalik (b), 641, 1. 

Fandarina; ann. 1150: s. v. Malabar, 412, i, 
s, v, Pandarani, 508, i. 

ann. 1566-68 : 


0 Ue 


Fandreeah ; s. v, Carrack, 127, 1, 
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Fanham; ann. 1711: s, » Cash, 128, ii, s. 2. Farash; s. v. 798, il. 
Topaz, 711, ui, twice. Farash ; s. v. 266, ii. 


A en te 


Fan-kwei: s, 2, Fanqui, 798, i. | Farash-khina-wali; s.v. Farash, 798, ii. 
Fan-li-chi; s. 72, Custard-apple, 787, 1. Farasola; s.v. Frazala, 273, ii; anu. 1510: s.v. 
Panra-Khusrah ; s.v. Bendameer, 62, ii. Frazala, 273, ii, 3 times. 


Farazala ; ann. 1498: s. v. Malacca, 415, ii. 

Farazalla; ann. 1498: s. v. Benjamin, 65, ii 
twice. 

Farazes ; ann. 1518: s. v. Farash, 266, ii. 

Farazola ; s. v. Picota, 584, 1; ann. 1516: s. v. 
Anile, 22, i, twice, s. v. Benjamin, 65, il, s. v. 
Eagle-wood, 258, il. 

Fard ; s. v. Numerical Affixes, 832, ii. 

Fardel ; ann. 1604: s. v. Calico, 113, i. 

Fard-navis ; s. v. Furnaveese, 274, i. 

Fardo ; ann, 1540: s. vu. Xerafine, 867, ii. 

Farid; ann. 1807: s. v. Sugar, 656, i. 

Faridpiir; s. v. Ferazee, 267, i. 

Farigh-Khatti ; 240, i, footnote. 

Farina; ann, 1719: s. v. Calavance, 110, ii. 

Farina secunda; s. v. Rolong, 580, ii. 

Farkadain; ann. 1554: s.v. Jam, 810, i, twice. 

Farman ; ann. 1452: s. v. Rohilla, 580, i, twice, 

Farman ; s. v. Firmaun, 270,i; ann. 1761: s. 
Hosbolhookum, 325, i. 

Farmidan ; 8. v. Firmaun, 270, 1. 

Farrash; s. v. Fardsh, 266, u. 

Farrashes ; ann. 1888: s. v. Hanger, 312, ii, 

Farrdshes; ann. 1590: s. v. Fardsh, 266, ii. 

Fars; aun. 1343: s. v. Mangalore (a), 422, ii; 
ann. 1638: s. v. Parsee, 516, i. 

Pars; ann. 976: s. v. Tibet, 69& ii; ann. 1338: 
s.v. Larry-bunder, 388, i; ann. 1843: s. x. 
Calicut, 113, ii; ann. 1590: »s, v. Surat, 
665, 1. 

Farsakh; ann. 880: ¢. v. Carrack, 126, ii; ann. 
880: s.v. Teak, 693, 1; ann. 1864: 5. v, Peer, 
524, ii. 

Farsala ; s. v. Frazala, 278, ii, 3 times; ann. 
1510: s. v. Frazala, 273, ii, twice. 

Farsal-Khabir; ann. 1165: s. v. Sultan, 656, ii. 

Farsang; s. v. 1502: 8. v. Kowtow, 377, i; 
ann. 1507: s. v. Ghilzai, 284,1; ann. 1840: 
s. v. Pyke (a), 567, 1, twice. 

Farshabir ; ann. 1220: s. v. Peshawur, 531, ii. 

Farsi; s. v. Panthay, 510, ii, s. v. Parsee, 516, 
i; ann. 9380: s. %. Zend, 869, i. 

Fartaki ; ann. 1525: s. v. Sind, 684, ii. 

Fartaque; ann. 1527 and 1535: s. ». Curia 
Muria, 217, i. 


Fanna Khustah ; s. 7. Bendameer, 62, il. 
Fannd; ann. 1582: s. 2, Fandm, 266, 1. 
Fannon; ann. 1582: s. v. Fandm, 266, 1. 
Fano; ann. 1718: s. v. Cash, 128, il. 

Fanoeen ; ann. 1498: ¢. ». Fandm, 266, i. 

Fandes; ann. 1516 and 1558: s. » Fanam: 
266, 1. 

Fanom; ann. 1442: ¢. ». Fandm, 265, i, s. 2. 
Tara, 861, li; ann. 1444: s. x. Pardao, 340, 
1, twice: ann. 1504-5: s. v. Pardao, 240, u, 
twice; aun. 1510: s. v. Fandm, 266, 3, twice, 
s. v. Tara, 862, i, twice; ann. 1554: s. v. 
Chuckrum, 167, i. 

Fanon; ann. 1498: s. ». Cameeze, 116,1; ann. 
1516: s.. Tanga, 682, it; ann. 1745: s. v. 
Junkameer, 361, ii. 

Fanone: ann. 1505: s. v. Fanam, 266, i, twice. 

Fan-palm; s. v. 266, i, s. 7. Brab, 84, 1. 

Fanqui ; s. v. 798, i. 

Fan-seng ; s. v. Bonze, 79, i. 

Fansour ; ann. 1330; s. v. Java, 348, ii. 

Fansur; ann. 1298: s, vy. Camphor, 117, i. 

Fangiir ; s. v. Daros, 53, 1. 

Fansiirah ; ann. 940: s. v. Camphor, 117, 1. 

Fansuri ; ann. 1726: s. v. Camphor, 117, i. 

Fangiri ; s.z. Baros, 58, i, s. v. Camphor, 116, 1. 

Fautalaina ; ann. 1296: s. v. Pandarani, 508, ii. 

Faquer; ann. 1705: s. v. Saugor, 603, i, twice. 

Faguir; ann, 1690: s.v. Fakeer, 265,1; ann. 
1766: s. v. Sunydsee, 662, i. 

Faquire; ann. 1660: s. v Fakeer, 266, 1. 

Faracola ; ann. 1854: s.v. Bahar, 36, i, twice, 
s. v. Brazil-wood, 86, li, s. v. Frazala, 274, 1, 
twice, s. vy. Putchock, 565, i, twice. 

Fariiz; $. 0. Ferdzee, 266, ii. 

Faraizi; s. v. Ferazee, 267, i. 

Fariizi; s. v. Ferdzee, 266, ii. 

Farakhabad ; s. v. Palmyra, 506, ii, s, v. Rupee, 
586, 1. 

Farakhabad rupee; 586, i, footnote, 

Farakhabaid rupee ; s. v. Sicca, 682, ii. 

Farang; ann. 1350: s. v. Firinghee, 269, i. 

Farangi; s. v. Firmghee, 269, 1; ann. 1590: 
s.v. Suclat, 653, i. 

Farangilia ; s. v. Firvinghee, 269, i. 
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Fartaqui; ann. 15253 s. v. Room, 581, ii. 
Fartaquy; ann. 1525: s. v. Sind, 634, il. 
Farwardin: ann. 1590: s. v. Nowroze, 482, i. 
Farz ; s. v. Ferdzee, 266, ii. 

Fasai; ann. 1013: s. o. Sindabiir, 635, i. 
Fagl: s. v. Fusly, 274, ii. 

Fasli: s. v. Fusly, 274 i and ii (5 times). 
Fi-sze: s. v. Bonze, 79, i. 

Fat; s. v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fatador ; s. v. Fetish, 267, 1. 

Fatehgarh ; ann. 1880: s. v. Palempore, 505, i. 
Fateish ; ann. 1690; s. uv, Fetish, 267, il. 
Fatha; s. v. Pyke, 567, i. 

Fath-mar; s. v. Pattamar, 842, 1. 


NO RE A TOS 


Fath Ullah ‘Imad Shah; ¢. v. Madremaluco, 
821, i. 

Fath-Ullah "Ihmad Shah; « v2. Madremaluco, 
82], 1; ann. 1563: s, v. Madremaluco, 821, 1. 

Fatiha;: s. v. Talisman, 860, ii. 

Fator; ann. 1666: s. v. Factor, 268, 1. 

Fatrasiliin; s. v. Petersilly, 533, 1. 

Fattan; aun. 1347: s. v. Madura, 4(8, i. 

Fatum; s. v. Fetish, 267, i, twice. 

Fatwi ; s. v. Futwa, 799, i, s. v. Mufty, 825, ii. 

Fauj; s. v. Foujdar, 273, 1. 

Haujdar ; s. v. Faujdar, 273, i, s. v. Foujdarry, 
273, ii. 

Fauj-dar; s. v, Foujdar, 273, 1. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF 
SIR JAMES MACNABB CAMPBELL, K.C.1.E.! 


A Laras circle of friends, both in Europe and 
in India, will have heard, with more than 
ordinary sorrow, of the death of Sir James 
Macnabb Campbell, K.C.LE., on the 26th 
May last, at his residence, Achnashie, Rosneath, 
N. B. 

Sir James Campbell was a son of the late 
Rev. J. M. Campbell, D.D. He was educated at 
Glasgow, at the Academy and the University ; 
and his attainments as a scholar were, in the 
course of time, duly recognised by his Univer- 
sity, in conferring upon him the degree of D.C.L, 
He entered the Indian Civil Service in 1869, 
and was posted to the Bombay Presidency. He 
served, in the ordinary course, as an Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate, in the Khandesh and 
Kolaba districts and at Bombay, from 1870 to 
1873. For some months in 1877, be was on 
famine duty in the Bijapur district, —the Kaladgi 
district, as it was then called. In 1880), he acted 
for a time as Municipal Commissioner of Bom- 
bay, and as Under-Secretary to Government in 
the Political, Judicial, and Educational Depart- 
ments. In 1881, he attained the rank of Collector 
aud District Magistrate, in which capacity, for 
the most part, he served until 1897, excepting 
during three periods of absence from India on 
furlough, at Bombay itself, and in the Panch- 
Mahals with the additional duties of Political 
Agent for the Rewa-Kantha State. In 1895 and 
1897, he officiated as Commissioner of Customs, 
Salt, Opium, and Abkart. And finally, in July, 
1897, in succession to Major-General Sir William 
Gatacre, K.C.B., he became Chairman of the 
Bombay Plague Committee. He left India on 


furlough in April, 1898. He received his pro- 
motion to be substantive Second Grade Com- 
missioner in February, 1900, while he was still on 
furlough. And, without returning to India, he 
retired from the Service very shortly afterwards. 
He was appointed a Companion of the Indian 
Empire in January, 188, and a Knight Com- 
mander of the same Order in June, 1897. 

Such, in brief outline, were the chief features 
of his ordinary official career. The great work 
of his life, however, was done in connection with 
the official Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency. 
He was appointed Compiler of the Gazetteer In 
June, 1873. And he held that office until 
August, 1884, discharging during part of that 
period the duties of some additional offices also, 
as indicated above. His formal appointment as 
Compiler of the Gazetteer then came to an end. 
But he still retained the general superintendence 
of the compilation. And, with the exception of 
Vol, VIL, Baroda, and Vol. VIII, Kathiawar, all 
the volumes of the series were written and issued, 
between 1877 and 1901, and for the most part 
before the end of 1886, under his direction and 
auspices, as shewn by his signature below the 
introductory note to each of them. It is difficult 
to know which to admire most; the monumental 
character of the work, which consists of twenty- 
six large volumes, comprising altogether thirty- 
four parts, of which each is a separate book 
by itself, containing an enormous amonnt of 
information of the most varied and useful kind ; 
or the unremitting energy, and the great tact, 
with which Sir James Campbell played bis part 
in connection with it. Great tact was necessary ; 
because much of the matter included in these 
volumes had necessarily to be prepared, subject 


1 Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, pp. 651-654, 
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to direction and revision by the Compiler, by, 
for the most part, district officials, already 
sufficiently tasked by their ordiuary duties, whose 
hearty co-operation in this additional labour 
was largely ensured by the knowledge that they 
were working for a personal friend who would 
fully appreciate their results and would not 
exercise any unnecessary editorial interference 
with them. And unremitting energy was neces- 
sary; because, in addition to checking and, when 
necessary, recasting the many contributions ob- 
tained in the manner indicated above, Sir James 
Campbell had to write in person a great deal of 
the matter included in most of the volumes, 
particularly in the ethnological divisions, It 
was the happy combination of the two quali- 
ties that enabled Sir James Campbell to carry 
his task to so successful an end, and to leave 
behind him a work which reflects honour both 
upon him and upon all the cthers, whether 
official or non-official, who took part in it; for 
a full list of those others, and for Sir James 
Campbell's cordial recognition of the value of the 
work done by them and by the members of his 
own official establishment, with an account of 
the whole scheme from its inception to its reali- 
sation, reference may be made to the introduction 
to Vol. IL, Part I.; the completion of that 
volume, which contains the special historical 
contributions, was wisely deferred as long as 
possible, and the two parts of which it consists 
were issued in 1896. 

It is in connection with the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency that the literary achieve- 
ments of Sir James Macnabb Campbell will be 
best remembered. It may be added, however, 
that he found leisure to write an interesting 
account of the history, from A.D. 1400, of Mandu 
er Mandogarh, a large deserted town on a hill 
of the Vindhya range, in the Dhar State, Central 
India, which was formerly the capital of the 
Muhammadan kingdom of Malwa; that article 
was published in Vol. XIX. (1895 — 1897), pp 154 
to 201, of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Anditis further to 
be remarked that, in 1892 or 1893, his attention 
became greatly attracted to the subject of Indian 
demonology; with the result that the volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary from 1694 to 1901 
contain a succession of interesting contributions 
by him, entitled “ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom.” It would appear that some of the 
notes of this series are still on hand, unpublished. 
And it is to be hoped that they have been 
received in a sufficiently far advanced state for 
the issue of them to be completed satisfactorily. 


1 Bastern and Indian Architecture, p. $15 et seq. 


It is a pleasure to look back to long and 
friendly intercourse with Sir James Macnabb 
Campbell; and to recall the kindly hospitality 
that used to be dispensed by the three brothers, 
John, James, and Robert, at their residence at 
Breach Candy, Bombay. It is sad to have to 
realise that excessive work, acting upon a 
constitution which was never very strong, has 
ended in the death, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-six, of one whose personal qualities 
had endeared him to so many people, and whose 
scholarship would, if he had been spared for 
a longer time and with health and strength, have 
undoubtedly given us still more matter worthy 


of perpetuation. 
J. F. Fuser, 
July, 1903, 





NOTE ON THE USE OF THE ‘ VASE- 
ORNAMENT” IN A RUINED TEMPLE AT 
KHERALU IN MALANI, RAJPUTANA., 

Tuxs temple is situated in the desert near the 
village of Kheralu, about 30 miles from Barmer, 
the chief town of Malani, in Rajputana. 


From the photograph it will be seen that the 
temple must, in its best days, have been remark- 
able for its beauty. The only point, however, to 
which I wish to draw attention is the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the “ vase-ornament.” 


Fergusson* notes the use of this ornament in 
converting circular shafts so as to enable them to 
carry square architrave-bearing capituls—a device 
common enough in Jain temples in Central India. 

The position and use of the vase in this case is 
somewhat different. In all the examples of this 
device with which I am familiar in Central India, 
the foliage lies close to the vase, whereas here it 
stands out freely and boldly, by itself. Fergusson 
does indeed give one instance? in which the foliage 
stands out separately, butit cannot compare with 
this example in beauty. 


There is an inscription in the temple, of which 
I have only seen a copy, and nota rubbing, and 
Iam doubtful as to the accuracy of the transcrip- 
tion. It states that the temple was built by 
Maharaja Dhiraj Parmara Parmat (Parmal?) 
Dhyarak on Kartik Sudi 12th: Samvat 12385. 

Possibly some of your readers may know of 
other instances of this use of the vase device. 

I regret that I have not personally visited this 
temple, the photograph and information having 
been kindly supplied by R. Todd, Esq., of the 
Jodhpur-Bikanir Railway .§ 

C. EH. Luarp, Captain, 
Supdt. of Gazetteer in Central India. 


2 Op. cit. p. 317, fig. 80. 


[3 Unfortunately in the plate attached the original photograph is attributed by an error to Capt, Luard,—Ep. ] 





Temple at Kheralu in Malant, Rajputana. 


(use of the ‘Vase Ornament.’’) 
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Abassin, Abasee, Persian coin... ais vie 26 
Abbanes, Abnés = Habban 154, 156 
Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares, 
coins... ane 152, 153, 154 
Abd Allah, son of Wahamwad . O95 and n. 
Abd Allah bin Abd el Muttalib, father of 
Muhammad ... ‘es Me 1. O04, 
Abdallah bin Yahsh ... 127 n. 
Abdel Malek is . 261 


Abd-el-Muttalib, ormidranhee of Mikamwad 395 
Abdias, bishop of Babylon, Acts of 

St. Thomas attributed to him eis 2, 147 
Abdias (Pseudo-) revised The Acts of 

St. Thomas ; we 2 
Abd-Shams, Meccan eeadly4 in site? tine of 

Muhammad oo 394 n. 
Abdullah ibn Sa’ad bi Abisarh, amanuensis 


to Muhammad one ‘isa « 128 
Abdullah bin az Tabu a Koreishite . 185 
Abdurrahman ibn al-Harith, a Koreishite ... 135 
Abhi Chand, raja sind iv woe OVO 
Abhichchhatra, = wi sholtiatiea, dq: @- ane 55 
Abhidharmakééga... - see ats 383 n, 
Abhidharma-mahdvibhdshd-sdstra vee « 425 
Abhidharma, school _... aus a“ woe 425 
Abhinandana, 4th Jina... ime ee eve 461 
Abnés = Habban ie iwé see . 156 
Abraha, Christian prinee of Yemen ... 394 n. 
Abraham, 257, 259 n.: — styled a Hanif .., 398 


Abu Amir, head of the Christian settlement 
in Medina ae sith . 259 
Abu Bakr, 183, 134, "138, 136 - — elected 
Khalifa .. ae . 261 
Abu’l-Farash Wasitt, snoodte of the Saas, 100 
Abu Taleb (Abd Menaf), uncle of Muhammad. 395 


Abyssinians 392, 393 
Achemenide hee 286; their inscriptions. 289 
Acham = Assam.. iss an oes ar 28 
achar, a pickle «a. eee eee ee vee 26 
achdra, customs ... nr ae ae . 459 
dchdri, agricultural implements,—Singhalese. 336 
Acharya, Jaina order as. Sie aoe - 464 
Achchhupta, Vidyadévi se eve . 463 
Acheen, Achin, city in Sumatra . 26, 28, 29 
Acheen Head See sa 36, 465 


Achidévi, wife of Nijjiyaraje as 281, 288, 284 
Achin, Achien = Acheen in Sumatra, 26, 28, 

29; the queen of, ... ses wae « 370 
Achin, calico, 367 : — chintz ... ese . 369 
Acts of St. Thomas, 1 ff. : — mentioned by 

early writers, 2; recension by Pseudo- 


Abdias, 2; Syriac, Greek; Latin and 
Ethiopic versions, 1-3; Syriac, probably 
the original, 3; contents of, 3; Ethiopic 
versions contain two separate accounts, 

156 f.; Syriac versions ae ‘as sgt Ld 
Acts of the Apostles — apocryphal ws. 40 
Ada&hana Maluwa, at Kandy a © 310 
Adam’s Peak, Buddha’s foot-print, 341: 


butterflies’ pilgrimage ae tee » 436 
Adelphes, ¢. sis = ove ai . 431 
Adelung’s Mithridates... 23, 25 
Aden, early Christian colony ... wre 3993 


Adhobhimipattana sea . 115 
Adhéra, Adhéra (Mukula or : Ohallacbiens 
family) .. ae vb Ses eve 222 
Aditi, Adityas 292, 293 n., 294 
Aegle marmelos, bael-tree ee eve 239 
Agala =eagle-wood ... sue ve 460 
Agathoklés, king of Bakiviana: we = - 430, 431 


- 460 


Agnéyd, Jaina ceremony i gs 7 
.»- 290, 295, 298, 299 


Agni, 2. ws. wee tae 


Agnikorova (Agnitorana ?),a field .. we. 118 
Agnimukha-Yakshas «. sea ew. 113, 1i4 
Agra, Jesuit College founded, 1620 ... 17, 23, 26 
Agrawal, sect of Digambara Jainas ... we. 459 
Ahadith, legends of Muhammad eee ws 39] 


dhérddvalisa, a word supposed to mean ‘a 
group of twelve villages,’ but probably to 
be otherwise explained see oe §=OG 

ahdrakukkd, the Tropidonotus stolienus, 
snake, — Singhalese .. - « 436 

Ahichchhattra penned as Abbichchhatr dy 
55; — other references to the place 00 D, 

Ahuderumeh, monophysite abbot... 398 n. 

Ahuna-Vairya, prayer ». w 415 and n., 416 

Ahura Mazda, Persian god. 287, 290, 293, 294, 298 

Airyanem Vaejo .. - - 287 


Ai-ti, Han emperor 419, 42.0 
Aiysha, Muhammad's wife a . 396 
Ajanta frescoes ... “s vas we 8256—-329 
Ajatagatru-Kunika, his reign ... 230, 231 
Ajita, 2nd Jina .. * see ose we 461 
Ajita and Ajita, Yaksha aad Yakshini . 462 
Ajitabalé, Yakshini . 461 


Akalavarsha, = Krishna IT. (Réshtraktta)... 224 
Akar-Nagari alphabet ... ss tos wee ak 
Akbar, emperor, said to visit Mira Bal... 333, 335 
akharha, a court.. se re ee we. 279 
Akrérésvara aia: the foriay roun 
Ankléshwar, g. v., 56; — the ay when 
it was constituted — a » 6 
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kshata, sacred rice. nee ete 409 
ikshébhya, a Buddha ... ia 111, 121 
ikuléSvara vishaya, the territory round 
Ankléshwar,g.v. = ews 5d, 06 
lattu ammas, 12 women at the Kataragama 
festival . ee ee ee 


\l-Bekri ... 0 a. 393 n. 
4lcoran, the Qordn sis » 209 
Alexander the Great 1. 282, 259, 989, 467 
Al-Huzza, Arab idol 130 n. 
Ali, Khalifa es sie aes 261 
wif — Arabic — on COINS — os wee O22 
A-lina,a Nagaraja ... ve: 380, 886 
aliya, elephant, — Singhalese... ve 439 
Allahabad... see ei ave eis si AGL 
Allat, Arab idol .. a 130 n. 
alligator ... he ez segs al 
Almagah, South diablo ZO ae we 398 
Glop, disappearance = iui . 378 
alukobeyyd, spotted dove, — Singhalese » 435 
Alut: S41 Mangalya, festival of new rice, — 
Singhalese .. « ae a . all 
Alut Takinni, g.... ss se she . 310 
Alwa in Broach; ancient Araluazh .. “86, 57 
Amarapura, c. in Burma 2 as, 6 eee ALG 
ambalama, halting-place, — Singhalese wee B00 


Ambika, g., mother of Kumara, 284; Yak- 


shint 4. ss oun cee tee wee 468 
Ambrose (St.) quoted .. 00... 0 wwe 9, 12, 15 
Ameretat and Haurvatat, Iranian ... we. 296 
Amesha Spentas of Iran... 292, 293 n., 298, 416 n, 
Amina, mother of Muhammad S34 vee ODS 
Amitibha, a Buddha 111, 121 
Ammas (seven), g, — Singhalese oo. 439 


Amm Hares, a teacher ... des we 258 
Ammianus Marcellinus... ae re we 431 
Amoghasiddhi, a Buddha ous se 141,421 


Améghavarsha I. (Rashtrakita), and his 
governor Bankéyarasa, 221, 222, 223; — 
mentioned by the biruda of Virandréyana, 
223; — indications of a rebellion by one 


of his sons sxe és an sea ose 228 
Amrita ws eos ate ove 296 
dnaméstraya, a portico, — Sinphalese . 338 
Ananta, 14th Jina see aa eee ove 462 
Anantamati, Yakshini .., ae ee 462 


Anbir rock m Pandrén, Baluchistan, cave- 
burial .., aie is di we 342 

ANCestor-worshipess ase vente we BLT 

Andaman Islands, 34 ff.; Major Kyd’s report 
of 1795, a port of refitment for fleets, 34; 
Blair's survey, harbours, 85; settlement at 
Port Cornwallis, 36; position, Great Anda 
man, 36; Little Andaman, soil, &c., 87 ; 
excessive rainfall, scurvy and fever, 38 ; 





timber and products, 89; the natives not 
cannibals, Port Cornwallis, 39, 40; position 
as a naval arsenal, climate, &c , difficulty of 
obtaining labour, 42, 43; islands, 81 if; 
convicts, sickness, 83; state of the settle- 
ment, 85; health, 86; sickness, 87—89; 
transfer to Prince of Wales Island, 90; 
right of possession, 91; withdrawal of settle- 
ment, 94; the ‘Peggy’ stationed at, 136 f.; 
new settlement, 193 ; lifeconvicts, 194; with- 


drawal of settlement,194 ; opposite to Pegu. 195 
Andhrabhritya dynasty Me. Gast . 180 
andongs, plants ... wae ies eve 113, 123 
Andraghira, Androgeero, ne in Suma- 

tra wis ae 27 
Andrapolis = Sindee, 6; Gutschmid’s 

theory ... . 158 
Androgeero, rere oie a, = Tannen in Su- 

matra .. oe sae ine os. 27 


Anglo-Indian terms from a “17th Century 
MS. 25—34, 366—375, 465—470 
Anjana, k. of Dewaha: era begun by him. 228, 232 


Ankas&, Yakshini ses : . 462 
Ankléshwar in Broach, entiousd as Akuléé- 
vara and AkréréSvara, 56; — the period 
when the territory round it was formed 
into a vishaya ... “as se wee te OG 
Annaprdsana, Jaina ceremony... » ove 460 
antardiman, breath ... Si 115, 116, 120 
antaravdsaka, tunic... ay . 428 
Antar-Narmada vishaya, die: ene on 
both sides of the lower part of the Nar- 
bad& .. se aie, cas ig. Saeee BE 
Antimakhos, k. ... des bea ww. 401 
Antiokhos LV. Epiphanes, Kk. ane ses oe 401 
antyakarman or préidkarman, Jaina cere- 
MONY ws ss wes ase ose . 460 
Anuradhapura, c. vee ose vee . d4) 


Anzan, Ansan, dist. of Elam ... ... 289 and n. 


Apabhrarnga or Sauraséna, dialect ... .. 185 
apam-napat = fire ... ase we 299 
Aparajité, Yakshinf ... oes vv. 462 


Apocryphal Gospels, Acts and evelatone: 2 


Apollo, on coins ... ae ae ap ‘es | 480 
Apollodotus, k. .. aes on ees woe 430 
Apostolical Constitutions se aie w. 148 
Apunarbhava, or ASarira, Jaina order wwe 464 
Ara, 18th Jina ... = fa vee 462 


Arabia, political eondition at the aa of the 


6th century, 392; religious... aes ee O98 
arack == arrack, liquor... bie sa we §=28 
Arackan =: Arakan, 27 :— cowries ... we O08 
Arakhosia, Sakasténe ... ‘ee wus vee 429 
Aral Sea ... vie ade ae is eee 28D 
Araluarh, == Alwa in Broach .., se 56, 57 


INDEX. 
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Araxes, riv. exe 285 
‘Arbol triste’ = Ahoe Giiae on St. ciere 
Mount . i ae 227 


Ardhamagadht, i aina dinléet. 181—186, 188—190 


Ardokhsho, g. on coins... ate ‘va « 428 
Areca, Betel nut... a 27, 98, 31 
Arhat, Jaina order is ae oon 464 
Ariel Island ... se ww» 198 
Arkhebios, his coins... adi oe wee 430 
arleng, man, — Mikir ... . 102 


Armagon, town on Madras coast, 28; pagoda. 239 
Armaiti, Iranian personification of piety ... 294 
Armenia, worship of Mazda, extended to ... 286 
Aroras, tr. their géts, 201, 202, 312; totem- 
sections traceable among them... wee 204 
arrack, arack, strong liquor ... oe see §=—28 
Arsakés Theos, his coins we 431 


Arsakés, founder of the Parthian dy- 
nasty ... ase eis 431 and n. 
Arsakides... ie ae ae we 43] 
Arta vr aot 297 n. 
Artasar, dsteatad by Siiaiisnacewe II. .. 288 
Artayctes, commander under Xerxes... 285 n, 
Artembares, a Persian ... a Mee vee 285 
Artemis, on coins Sts oes oe woe 480 
Arunadri, inscription on coin ... oe aoe O14, 


Arunddri or Arunagiri, Sanskrit name of 
Tiruvannaimalai oe ane os «818, 314 
Aryadeva .. ss ose eee B46 and nw, 
Aryaman, g. sia Sis 292, 298, 299 
Aryanandyacharya, teacher of prince Jiva ... 240 


Aryanem Vaejo = Aryan slem-land... »» 287 
Aryans and Divali sca ese ee =. 237, 238 
Aryans immigrated into Iran ... 286—288 


Aryo-European race, its appearance in history. 285 


ASANA, POStUTE a abs ine an vee 428 
Asanga = vee Aas vee 045 
Asarira or Apunarbhava, Jaina marder wae 464 
ascetics se ae 266 and n, 
Asha, Iranian aa. es . 293 
Ashurahiddan waged war on iparan snd 
Siterparna... eon te ae . 288 
A-si, their country invaded we. 417 
As ibn Wail, Arab ae aes 395 n. 


Asoka, pillar at Patna, 76, 78 ; “his birthplace, 
79; identified with Sandracottus, 228; date, 
930, 232, 233, 236; pillar and rock edicts, 
233; uses only titles in his inscription, 265; 
avoided using his personal name, 266; his 
use of Piyadasi, 267; notes, 364 #f.; censors 
and confessor, 365 f, ; inscription in Nipal,.. 424 


Agéka-Piyadasi and Buddhism ee ene 42] 
Aséka rail, 428:— edicts a. oes os, 429 
Agika (a Chinese) ave vests ees, O86 


Assam called Acham 1 ver oe OS 


Assam districts ... ‘ se w» LOT 
Assam valley, Mikir sparen in.. soe 102 
Assamese, 186; words in Mikir ic B12 
Assassins of the Hiburz... ee 100 


asses, wild sag ine tes ie we 18 
Assurbanipal’s inscription os =: 289, 427 
Asterius (St.) 9: — refers to St. Thomas. 9, 12, 15 
Astyages, Ishtuvegu, k. +, 230 n., 289 


Asura — Ahura, g. — Iranian ss 291 
Asuras, 811; (Ahuras) ... or wee 298, 299 
Asurbanipal, Assyrian k, ... .. 289, 427 


ASvaghésha, name for Matricheta, 845, 346 
and n., 885; contemporary with Kanishka, 
346; his conversion «. vee we «= 48, 8.49 

Asvaghésha, Maming Pou-sa... 382, 883, 384 

and n , 385, 423 

Asvin, month .. ee 237, 238 

Atdndtia, sermon of Buddbs . asi . St 

atapatiu or héwd wassam, halting-place, — 


Singhalese 0 ase aes vee B08 
Atar, g., Iranian... at si «. 299 and n, 
Atcheen, or Achin Head oe sat we 195 


Athanasius, Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to. 2 
Athar, South Arabian, g. i | nea 100 098 
Atharva Veda ... tee ‘ts »» 295, 299 
Atharvans, fire priests ... 291, 295, 296 
dthavindd, Divali symbol, root dtuav, to re- 


member ... se Sag |S ues 280 
Athwya, adorer of Hasiis eae « 296 
Atmanépadam, Saurasént nee nee, 185 
aimans, five in the body sae 115, 116, 120 
Atropatene, lesser Media on 280, 287 
Atthakathd, commentary on the Mahkdparinir- 

vdna Stira re we 2d0 
Atthakilaké, council at Vaisdli ous wee 285 
atuwa, grain-loft, — Singhalese vee O08 
Augustine (St.) refers to Acts of St. Thomas. 2 
Auramazda, g. ss see wee 28 
Aurangzeb defeated Dara Shikola .. 239 
Auro-Mainyus, demon ... ba we «=. 415, 416 
Aus, Arab tribe .. e « OO7 
autart, childless woman (P), Multani .. eee 
autark, childless man (?) wk » 279 
Authors, list of Hinddstant .., 59 #£. 
Ava and Pegu, observations on their present 

state and means of joining them to British 

dominions in India, by Mr. La Beaume ... 19 
avagaun, transmigration ‘as ae 200 
Avani in Kélér, Mysore; ancient Avanya, 

58; — ime 57;—and Avany- 

avasthdna sits da ie re we «08 
Avanti ws . 422 


Avanya, = ere in ‘Kolar, Myeore; “88; ~- 
also mentioned as Avanyapura, 57; — and 
as Avany-avasthana .. 9. oe ee OB 
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avatar, avatarak .. ed . 280 
Avesia...286, 287 Saas 991, 999, 394, ae 097, 415 


avichchiyd, pitta bird, — Singhalese... » 438 
Axumites, leave Arabia... ww. BOY 
Azes, kK. ws. 0 vee 429, 430 
Azi Dahaka es one . 287 
Baba Balak Rapi, temple at Har ...._-- 876, 877 
Bactrians, St. Thomas’ mission to ... 145, 146, 148 
Badahela tenants, — Singhalese vee OO 
baddlu, betel-boxes, — Singhalese ye. O00 
Badarpur, vil, ... sae ww. 102 
bafto, nie a sort of cloth 28, 367 
Bagha, g. see eae 209 
Bacanaa in Barda: “enema by the 
ancient name Tatha-Umbara, 54; — the 
spurious plates purporting to have been 
issued in A. D, 498; identification of the 
places mentioned in them ... oe we «=58 
Bahadurpdy, at Patna .. 9 a ete 8 
bahar, baharra, a weight = 8 cupimes we 28 
Bahira or Nestor,amonk  .«. oe we. 209 
Bahirwal, Digambara Jaina sect as a. 459 
Bahrein, tn. ai vor O92 
Bahubali, son of Rishabha, — So takarn 
Jaina re iy a . 461 
Bahuripint, Yakshini ... 463 
Bairagis ... ay Ue 


Bairat version of ok edict sts tv eve 200 
Baisa family of chieftains at Saundatti ... 22 


batt, house ss sas si wet ae 3983 
Bakhdhi ... ids ws iss jee 287 n. 
Bakra, tn. eka in ee ‘ii sie 19 
Baktria, an early primcipality ... yee 288 
Baktriana, 480 : — coins eee » 431 
Baktrians or East Iranians, 285:— king .., 43] 
Bala, Yakshini ... sea ae ae » 462 
Balabande, written character used in Hindi 
and Maratha... ose os » 17, 21, 22 
Balak Rupi, shrine in Kangra... B76 
balald, cat, — Singhalese ist - 434 
Bdlardmdyana ws. i . 180 
‘Balasore, Ballasore, dist, and Ga - du “29 
Balasri’s inscription... . 267 
Baldvabédhana, Sank. grammar ste wee 379 
Bali Muhial — Brahmans B44, 
balla, dog, —- Singhalese » 434 
Ballabha, father of Jiv Gosdin »  884n, 


Ballasore = Balasore, 29; Danish factories. 867,874 


Baltis, make stone articles . 389 
Baltistan ... bs — vee BBQ 
Baluchistan, cave-burial 842, 348 


bamboo, a measure, 26; maleand female plants. 29 
Bana’s Kidambart eas Mes vee DEO 
bana, read to the dying in Ceylon 340, 341 
Bana records; the spurious Mudiyanfr plates 
purporting to have been issued in A, D. 
3388; identification of the places mentioned 
in them.. a née ane oe see. OE 
Bana Sur egeuake ] 
Banavasi twelve thousand pownes, 999, 994, 
225; — mentioned as a thnty thousand 
province, 222:—and as a thirty-two 
thousand province ss. see sity aes 
Bandar "Abbas, Gombroone ... sie ies 
Bandarees, Bendara, Malay nobility... sas 
Bandell, = Bandel, Portuguese town in 
Bengal ... see oe oss wes vee 29) 


Bandéota temple... See ane eee vee OAS 
Bangalore .., as ons oes vee 240 
Bangaree, tn. in Malay pauineals eG we «630 
bangha = bang, intoxicant ... si 29 
Banids, 237; worship Lakshmi, 238; do abe 


burn the Babes ase . 202 
Banjans, Bania caste ; 30, 939, 368, 468 
Banjogis, offshoot of the Shendus ... . 413 
Banka = Bankéya, q. v. are ove one 220 
Bankapur, town in Dharwar; it was founded 

by Bankéya, gy. v. vse ane coe awe Dh 
BankéSa, = Bankéya, g.v. «.. ; woe 222 
Bankéya, Bankéyarasa, Bankéyaraja (Mukula 

or Chellakétana family), governor of the 

Banavasi province under Amoéghavarsha I, 

221, 222, 223, 227; — he founded the town 

Baiiképur in Dharwar ave ee one 
Bankéya, Bankéyarasa, a second person of 

that name; a governor under Indra ITI. ... 
banners; the javelin-banner, chellakétana, 

sellakétana, of the Mukula or Chellakétana, 


220 


22 4 


family aw. as ss ne 226, 227 
Banquala, port i in J Gabeevicn ave oe 80 
Bantam, tn.in Java .«. ae oe se “80 
bari, banyan tree oe . 377 
Bardra, sometimes Bhats, hill shepherd 

tribes 201, 204 
Bard-Sa’adat Shi'a a Sayvide, nicknames used 

by them... ae tee aes eae ove 100 


Bardaisan Gnostic, hymn ascribed to him ,,, 5 


Bardia, Persian ursurper car te «+» 289 
Barlow, Esqr. (G. H.), letter to es we 92 
Barmér, tn. Malani, Rajputana aay vee 484 


Barsians, people... see ss us we 148 
Bashahr State — us . 312 
basndyaka nilamé, chief temple office-bearer, 
—Singhalese... sc ase vee 810, SLT 
basnayaka dla, temple office-bearer, — 
Singhalese 440 ase tee ae ewe OL 
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Basra, c. visited by Muhammad ee 259, 26] 
bassa, owl, — Singhalese ee até eve 435 
Bassuen, tn, in Burma ... ai ies a Do 
Bastra, capital of a dist. in Arabia ... wey 392 
Batéhra, section of Brahmans... sce eo 201 


battichcha, or demalichchd, the babbler, — 


Singhalese ,.. or sas sae wor 435 
Bauddha mythology... oe ase » 464 
Bauddhas.. its Wa see . 232 
Bawa Barch Mahadeo’s slieine near J awila- 

mukhi .. ‘a oes wis . =—877, 378 
Bawa Fathnu’s shrine, near Raniwal ... we 378 
Bawa Parjapati ... “i ve nee 878 
Bayer (Theoph. Siegfr.) Tntien: numerals, 20, 24 
bazar, bazaar... ech 5 ses 30, 31 
Bédi Bawa Parjapati... is we 378 
Bedouins.., - eas : «. 3892 
Bedr captives teach wr eno ae 128 n. 
Beejapore, tn. in Bombay Pres. rrr) | 
Behar, Marathi dialect of ate sis ae 19L 
Behistun inscriptions ... ‘iis aa soe 286 
Bekka, ancient name of Mecca si 393 Nn. 
Belgali three-hundred district ... ss. = aa. 222 
Belgaum; ancient Vénugrama.., wo. «=. 218, 219 
Belgula, Jam image =... nen ae 377 n. 
beli, Aegle marmelos, — Singhalese... ove 4087 


Beligatti’s Alphabetum Brammhanicum ... 19, 21, 


22, 24 
belimul, Aegle marmelos root, — Singhalese... 309 
Bellary dist. coins sees 0s ses wee O20 


Bendara, Bendaree, Malay degree of nobility. 31 
Bengala = Bengal ... 31, 367—369, 371—374 
Bengal, Bay of, its extent in thel7thcentury. 30 
Bengal Consultations of the 18th Oentury, 
relating to the Andaman Islands, extracts 


from  34-—44, 81—96, 186-189, 1983—201 
Bengal, and Hinduism ... .». 238 and n. 
Bengalt ... sas rT ay wear lb 
Bengalis and the Divalt ste we «=. B07, 238 
bengan, —egg-plant ... ete vee 348 
benjamin, incense wee ie se COL 
Benu Hashim, family name of haw vee O94 
benzoin, benjamin incense... ase vse al 
BerawAya tenants, — Singhalese .. ... 337 
Bernier (Fr.) knew Hindostani wo. 239, 240 
Besad — ancient Vaisali oe 6 


beteela = betteela, muslin a ae eae Oe 
betel, betelee, Areca... tet 27, 28, 31, 32 
Bezoar stone = are ove es ny aa 82 


Bhaba, vil., Rampur ... se ea swe 012 
Bhabra edict of Agéka ... ast sae wee 429 
bhadramukha, title of respect... we 266, 267 
bhadrdsana, a stool ase ons ive woe 926 


Bhadravéhu, Guru to Chandragupta, 8th 
patriarch of the Jainas vee wee ane DOL 


bhddvi, crop ae 238 


bhaga-bagha, ch lot- ispeners, — cone 291 
Bhagat se » 378 
Bhagat Mila nee . 30339 935 Nn. 
Bhagavadgtid, verbalforms ...  ... wee 456 
Bhai Banno’s Granth 


sie se, we BOD 
Bhairava,g. ,., a2 we 464 
Bhairon, ¢ weet we 812 
Bhandara.... sue Miss. kes ses - 452 
bhang ... . 280 
bhara-pokhu- oe chila hen ere a soea 
omen .., see wide ae eis vee OD 
Bharat... ees oes eT. 2 3d0 
Bharhut, stapa ... roe ee wee 428 
bhart = burrie ... ows Sta ow. «ot 


Bhari, in Rawalpindi dist, 0s 
Bharukachchha, = Broach 52, 53, 55 
Bhat Brahman ,,, os . 318 
Bhatdra, Bhatara-lévara... 111, 112, 116, 120, 121 
Bhatara-Vidhi, sovereign knowledge ve 121 
Bhatara-Vishnu ... ‘ss ate ie £2 
Bhatér a-Yamadhipati oe wae ‘112, 115, 125 
Bhatias, their divisions... s sa see 202 
Bhédas, section of Brahmans sé Gs we 201 
Bhillama IT, (Yadava of the Stuna country) 


oon eee 378 


eea6 one 


had the biruda Sellavidega. ... ewe 227 
bhim-rdj, mocking bird... 1. ..  .. 415 
Bhochar Kund, tank ... ae es a 816 
Bhojraj, hushend of Mira Bai... da rae 829 
bhoora, a boat ... ine dee oo §=82 
Bhrikuti, Yakshini ie aca sae eee 462 
Bhbrikuti, Yaksha ‘ss ees 463 
Bhaimimandala ... ia cae sie scdeo 
Bhimipatiana ... too te eS 118, 115 
bhutas, — five ... se ies we 192 
Bibhishan, brother of Ravan as as we OOO 
bibliography, Indian 1.00 ease 941—984 


bibliography, of Western Hindi, including 


Hindostani ... 16—25, 59—76, 160—1 79, 
262—265 
Bihar, tn. ... se ass ny es we «72 
Bihari, 5a ane Mac eee 186 
Bijayita ... as oT 281, 284 
Bimbisara, Bimbisdéra-Srénika, father of 
Astka ... wre tee ate tee 280, 282 


Bimlipatam, on Madras coast... ee 
bimdrd, burrowing insect, — Singhalese ... 436 
Bindraban, tn, ... ase - 931, 334 
Bindusfra,k. .. 227, 980, 232, 983, 345, 348 
Bintenna Dagoba, Ceylon, containing relic of 

Buddha... 3 me! | aes va . 342 
Birag Lok, shrine near Palampur ...876 n n., 378 
Bird and the King, legend... ie we 99 
Bisanhalli in Dharwar ; remarks on the date 

of the inscription of A.D.919 ... vee 225 
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490 
Bishnéts tee ows aoe oon eee eos 203 
Bisnagar, tn. wn as me im wee 82 
Black Pagoda, on Orissa usat ae woe 82 
Blair, his survey of the Andamans ... 35, 193 


Bo, sacred tree, 309, 437 ; at ae » o4l 


BOAAO, on coins oat 2 ha , 428 
Bodh-Gaya, inscriptions ise. es , 428 
bédht 498, 429 


Bodhichitta, sheds of Vairochana, 1 111, 119, 


125; Vihaéra ... ai sea 1t1, 112 
bédhi-druma,on com ... = . 430 
bédhimaluva, platform round the Be vicer= 

Singhalese _-.. 8 w» 840 


bédhinvahansa, sacred Bo- tree, — Singhalese. 340 


Bodhisattva — Gautama see see 209 
Bodo languages .. ss weet 101, 102 
Bogura-nasrath, in Kohat, a tabu wee 848 
bolango,afruit ... a we 82 


Bombay, the Agios Duh 6 on eae in n 1696, 


extract from Egerton papers, 47; town 

burnt ... oe oes res wa +48 
bondjings, aul instruments . 15 
boova, bhoora, a boat a. vie ue we 82 
Borneo... ss ge fue oe 82 
béind, an offering wees ems a DD. 
BOYAO SAKAMA, on coims .... oe vee 428 
Braces, shoals at the mouth of the Hugly ... 33 
Brachmans, for Brahmans  .., eee ww. BO 
Brahma, g. 98,335; on coM .w. — an we O16 
Brahma alphabet i dic bas . 863 
Brahmachart, Jaina sect . 460 


Bréhmanas : iis see 282, 238, 299, 457 
Brahman boliday a eee 


. 237 
Brahmanical divinities... 4. ou “463 f. 
Brahmans in Sidlkdt 0. use tee ae Oh 
Brahmaputra, riv. sue sek? fay « £02 
Brahmayaksha, Jaina ... ue te, 460 
Brabmésvara, Yaksha .. 3 wwe 462 
Brahdat or Balock, their tribes, 208 : > lan- 
GUAGE ove oe . 408 
Braj women abandon nee husbands. 803 


Braj Bhikhé, dialect of Western Hindi ... 16 
Brhatkatha ose ee see aie .. 180 


Brhatkathdmaijart » 180 
Brihaspatya-mana, Jupiter yoke a 1» 928 
Bristow (John) . pas ew OT, 93, 188 


Broach; ancient Bhar ieachohha oe 52, 8, 55 
Buckett = Bukitin Junk Ceylon .. «.. 38 
Buddha, an early Kalachuri king; remarks 
on the course of events affecting him and 
Mangalésa lt. es hiss has 2l4n. 
Buddha’ S parinir vana, 997, 231; dates of death, 
227; events m life, 228, 230, 420; birth- 
aay celebrations in Ceylon, 309; worship, 
340; tooth at Kandy, 341; and Matricheta, 


345, 346, 885; and Kanishka, 381, 382, 415 ; 
ficure on coins ie 420, 425, 426, 432 


Buddha Kashyapa see oes .. 884 
Buddha Lékajyéshtha .. oe . 885 
Buddha Sakyamuni, on coins ... , 428 
Buddhacharita .. ass fas “345, 350, 382 
Buddhadeva 4charya = «»s. soot 300 2. 


Buddhaghosha, commentator ... , »» 235 
Buddhapada, the abode of Mahadeva, Ceylon 112 
Buddhism in Ceylon, 339, 4383; introduced 
into Tibet,363 ; in the Himalayas, 676—378 ; 
under Kanishka, 381; in China, 420; adopt- 
ed by the Saka kings... 9. sae ve 4289 
Buddhist temple, remains of, near Nauratan- 
pur, 77; chronology of Burma and Ceylon, 
927; council of Asdka, 2383; temple cere- 
monies in Ceylon, 309; traditions of 
Kanishka es oes soe SOL 
Buddhist Chronology, a , Hinda view... 227 ff. 
budgaroe, budgaroo, budgerow ais en =O 


Budhila the bhikshu .... me see 383 n. 
buffaloe, buffolo = buffalo... we Bo, o4 
buhal, gift to a spiritual teacher » 279 
bulat atu, betel leaves, — Singhalese... . O36 


bulat hurulla, 40 betel leaves, — Singhalese... 308 
buncus, bunko, cigar... ne we «84 
Bundéli, dialect of Western Hindi i we 16 
buraficahs, musical instruments vee vos LOD 
burial, terrestial and celestial... wai oon 204 
Burma, 2386; Buddhist eas of, 22: i 
230; Glanges of capital .. 416 


burrie == bhavi, 20 cowries ... 34 


burulla, lea staphlya, — Sinplalanaes 435 
buruta, the satinwood, — Singhalese... 437 
Byzantium re Te) » 392 
Cabell, Esq. (W.j Tn Te vee BOL 
Cabul, Kabul ... zs ie ee ow §=4 
Caesars, were divi ae see es «+, 427 
caffila = cafila . ee ee oe «94 
Oaffres, inhabitants of the Andamans wwe 199 


calabash, pumpkin _... ses we O4 
Calamina, Calamita, scene of castro of 
St. Thomas = Mylapore, 1,6, 15, 145and n., 
146—148 :—the various forms of the name. 149 
calico as ses ‘ie aes » 966, 367 
callicoes, callicos, include muslin, longeloth 
and chintz =x. ane we «807, 372, 378 
Cambayas, Comboy _... ee oo «= (2, BV 
Campbell (A.)_... coe tee 8D 
Campbell, Sir asiss. “Macnabb, K.C.1L.E., 
obituary notice of ... ae on 488 
camphir, camphor, from Sumatra... we 367 
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cancoply, conicopoly, clerk ea ove O72 
candareen or conderine... a2 ei » OOF 
candil = candy, a weight ae ees . 367 
Canopus, star .., soe one 481 


Careero, Carera = Rarédo, 7 Madras Coast 367 
Carey, Andrew, Capt. of ‘the Peggy’... 187, 138 
Carey, Missionary, translation of the Scrip- 
GUYES nce ee roe «= DAT, 2.49, 249 
Carmana, capital of sinaten Carmania Pro- 


PYIA ele oe oe 149 
Carmanians, St. Thoines preached to . 146 
Car-nieobar islands ee 30, 91, 199 
eash, copper coin, Madras... es eee 868 
Caspian Sea ue ete tte wwe OB 


easte, effect on occupation in Ceylon, 339; 


‘cast’. sit ne vee 308 
Cat and the Mouse, Telegu isoend wee 275—278 
Cattack, Cuttack, Katak i 371, 374 
cattamaran, catamaran, ben 56 -a 800 
cattwall, cotwal, kotwal sts tas we OO 
cave-burial in Baluchistan  ... ove «= 84.2, 348 
cawne, kahan, 1280 cowries ... i sos B00 
cayre, coyre, == coir, cocoanut fibre ... 371, 372 


Ceylon, Buddhist Chronology of, 227, 230 ; in- 


terregnum, 231; kings of ... 4. 282, 286 
Ceylone, Ceylon... 1 = ae 869, 872, 467 
Ceylonese chronicles, credibility of ... 364, 366 
chad, curds Bes ae de <i we O44 


Chaitanya, Vaishnava reformer of Bengal. 384 n. 
Chaitra, Chaitr Aen oe Ohaitra of 


Valorka aa ie eee 328 
Bhaityd se nnn wee teeta 429 
Chakhra, place ... oe oi vee 208 
Chakma, Chittagong Hill tvihe coo wee SE 


chakra, on coins, 315, 318, 323, 824, 325, 429, 


of Vishnu sa. Gis iva aes vee 239 
Chakrésvari, Yakshini, 461; Vidyadévi ... 463 
Chalukya inscriptions .., ee Rie ve 281 
Chalukyas is ee ee. bee . 284 


Chamberlayne’s versions of the Lord’s 


PYAYOY sé: ck. sas 17, 19 
Chamundi, Yakshint a ea ove 460 
Chanakya, minister of Bindusfra ... = we 345 
Chanda, Yakshint re sis ose avs 462, 
Chandala .. av io 275, 277, 278 
Chandana, old name of Li-yul... 384, 385 


Chandan ae Tchen-t’an, Ki-ni-tch’a, 
king wx “ae we 882 
Chandarbhan, son ot Band Sur. O12 
Chandra, treatises on his grammar in Nepal. 379 

Chandragémin, 379, 380; his Sishyalékhd, 
348 and n., 383 n. 

Chandragupta, Maurya, k., 79, 227—230; 

dates referring to his reign, 231, 232; a title, 
238, 345, 348 


Chandra-Kanika or Chanda-Kanika = Kani- 
kaP  .., 


1s wee ae 249 nu, 
Chandrakirti .., ws. (Use . 346 
Chandraprabha, Sth Finn aa: tv 462, 464 
Chandrardjalekha, of Yogeévara-J aganmitr- 
anania . ‘s 


ses gwte 348 
Chandrasént Prabhus of Bombay and the 
Divalt ... 


ee 1» 238 
Chandra Sitra we uence wwe B79 
Chandra-vritti ae ». 879, 380 

| Chdndra-vydkarana, by B. Uicbioli. . 3879 


chank, on coins, 315, 818—321, 323-325 - : 
large shell, 369; used in ee to prevent 
eruptions, &c. , ver 


on we 483 
chanwar, or caeeeae the yak. his a os O12 
chapri, charms, amulets sei . 279 


Charaka, physician to Kanishka, 382, 384, 987, 388 


Charandnuydga, Digambara Véda_... » 409 
charitva, conduct eee vee ase oo 464 
Charitras, by Ballal Sen sees 238 n. 
charndmrit, poison sy nee » 331 
chdrpdi, bed ose we 343 
Chatham Island, 87 ff, 193 - Seattiee ana soil, 

196; climate, 197: ations: 198; population, 

199; general notes ... sss wwe wwe 200 


chatuh-simhdsana of the Digambara Jainas... 460 
chaubdérd, the Jats do not build oe wwe O40 
chaulakarman, or chidépanayana, Jaina cere- 


mony eee see one aee ete eee 466 
chauvisvata woo te ome ote we HOE 
@he-kia — Sakas wate 428, 494 


shéla, disciple 1. ssa re 
chella, sella, a javelin ius “997, and Additions 
Chelladhvaja, elder byother of Lokaditya, 
-U. oan tae ote wees 28, 2G, 299 
chellakétana, sellakétana, the javelin-banner 
of the Mukula or Chellakétana family. 226, 227 
Chellakétana, another name of Bankéya, 
10. ive 223, 224, 226, 227 
Chellakétana family, notes on the, 221; — 
the real family name was Mukula, 226 ; — 
the members of the — had the javelin- 


banner we save it 226, 227 
Chellapataéka, another name or an epithet of 

Lokaditya, q. v. ns 224, 226, 227 
chelri, female disciple ... és ure 280 
chemraj bird— Lushai... ... . 411 
chenam, chunam... ae oak 
Chéra bow, on coins... . 314, 324 
cheroota, cheroot ie ee si oes OOD 
chétandiman, consciousness 115, 116, 120 
Cheu-cheu tn., ASmaparanta P... a » 386 
Che-ye, k.... ts sis ae . 426 
Chhanchhan, Saturn, he, re wes see 279 
Chhattisgapht 14. om uate »» 192 
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492 
Chhibhar, sept of the Muhail ... vee tee B48 
Chhimba tribe, their sections ... » 208 
Chhuhkar or Chhéhar, Rajpait sept ... 312 
Chicacole taluké, Ganjam dist ,323; in... 369 
chihna, or ldiichhana =u. ees see . 461 


Chim Cham, merchant aad Khém Chand 


Chintaman «. ‘s sas . 3869 
China ww ase a5 . "986, 417, 418, 420 
Chinas 421, 424 
Chifichunike, sacri the original name of 
Hannikere or Hannikéri«. . 219 


Chinese pilgrims, reference to Mahéndra ... 364 


chint, chints, chintza ... wus we we 369 
chirat, plant =... me ies 207 
Chitaur, ¢., nuee of Méwr ee we BS4 
chitavana .. see a ons see ww 234 
Chitpiwant sae ss os 188 
Chittanir, Digambara seal, g, ie kat dist. ... 460 
Chiyyaraja, k. 2 981, 284 
Choang-mo, principality eee oe - 417 
Chila figure oncom  .«. ies sae 992, 324 
chélf, bodice «0 uae tte tte wwe OD 
Choolia, Chulyar ee. adi igs ow B70 
chopp, choppe, seal so 867, 370, 371, 468 

Choromandel coast, 239 ; — weights ...67, 368, 
870, 373, 466 

choultry, chowlterie, chiwadi, lodging- 
house s1 ane anew wwe OL 


Christ’s death — in the Qordn .. 259 and n. 
Christian converts, their descendants in Cey- 

lon see ve » Gor 
Christianity ‘aieoauesd ‘ato Ay hie » 893 
Chronicles, Buddhist . 231 


Chrysostom (St. J.), 9; locality of St. Thomas’ 8 
grave known tohim ww. «w. ««. 12,15 
Chidagrama, Sanskritised form of the name 


of Mudiyantr, g.v. .. 58 
Chulyars, Chulijars, Muhammadans of Ma- 

dras uss a ae . 370 
hingco handful: ae ase aes i ree 279 
Cishpis — Teispes k. of Elam soo ase 28D 
Civa saved by a spider ... za ais . 378 
clan names, in Ceylon ... oe er vee OOF 


Clement of Alexandria, 9; says St. Thomas 
died a natural death ... 10,15 
‘Clementine Recognitions, affirm that St. 


Thomas evangelised the Parthians... 10, 15 
cobang, copan, gold coin ei vos cae OL 
Cochin-China... Pr rere: A | 
Cocks Island, in the eee ae: 2a «. 371 
coclis, in Nagari characters 18 n, 
coco nut trees .. sae neste we O71 


Cocos Islands ... Sey fs aha . 36 
coffee Sas ee eae ss ee wwe O71 
cos, of Southern India ee as 318 £f. 


coir, cayre, coyre 371, 372 
Colomba, Colombo, c. ... a ae O12 
comboy, cambayas «ws. see ase O72 
command — an Anglo-Indianism ... vay. 245 
Commandments, &c., in Hindéstént... <. 20 
Comorin, Cape ... via eae sai » 372 


Compendium of the Wei, mentions the Yue- 
tchi awe sis ea 419, 420 and n, 425 
conderines = candareen ote aa a 867 
conecopola, cancoply, conicopoly, a clerk ... 372 
congye, congy, = congee . « 372 
Conjaguaree, sara eaalaas Paik, near Pt, 
Palmyras sss ews is *. “65 . 872 
copan, cobang, gold coin 3 . 371 
Copestakes, Capt. of the ‘Snow Drae. 82, 88, 84 
Corango, Ooringa bay ae we 94, 373, 469 
cornac, old Anglo-Indian word, for cornaca. 448 
cornacas, men in charge of elephants 448 
Cornwallis (Commodore) dae ie 30, 193 


Cornwallis (Lord) ‘ee . 195 
Cornwallis (Port) ... 36, 81-86, 90, 92, 13 37, 
138, 193 ff. 
Cornwallis (Schooner) ... sig ia we OF 
Cosmas, Indico pleustes se ove vis: LOL 
cossa, khasd, cotton cloth eas we «78, OTK 
Cossim, Cossumbazar, == Cosimbazar... 33, 273 
eotwal, cattwall, katwal ie eee oor O19 
Council, of Vais&li, 2381 and n.; third Bud- 
dhist, held by ASséka... e+ oe 233 
country == ‘Indian,’ as opposed to ‘Huro- 
pean’ ss. ine ee es ss ee OLO 
COWNY urns sae ss we 878, 374 
coyre, cayre = Ccolr a. we eee 1, 872 
Creed of the Christians of Syria, its influence 
on the Qordn ... ee ee ove 259 
creest, crease, kris, Malay Seosee » 874 


crests; the sendiraldiichhana or red-lead 
erest of the Rattas of Saundatti ... 216, 221n. 

Crown property, in Ceylon... - ve B36 

cupine, a weight, 28; coin in bullion ae O74 


Cyrus .  ...285 and n., 286, 289 and n., 294 
Da, rock-carving at see eee eee 3008 362 
Dacca, Dhakké .. ‘ee ue ue 874, 467 


Dadda IT, (Garjar a); identification of the 
places mentioned in the spurious Uméta, 
Bagumra, and Tad plates purporting to 
have been issued by him in A. D. 478, 493 


and 495 ‘a sie ‘ue ws 52, 58, 55 
Dadri, in Sanwar, tradition ... sé vee 343 
Daedalus .. — “as ne re woe 24 
daend, religion ies. «Aes os eee 300 
Dahithali, = Dethli in Baroda ie 52, 58 


Dalad& Maéligfiva, temple of the sacred 
tooth eee eee ee ose one 310, dll 
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Dalai Lama eae eee oo6 


ws 235 
Damascus... oe ose ste OOS 
damba, mythical tree, — inv aaleeece »» 437 
dammar, dammer, pitch age nes vee OVD 
Danavas, demons ie ee ve « 295 
Dandya, vil. stoneidol...  ««. ene tue BV 


Dandapur in Dharwar; remarks on the date 
of the inscription of A.D.919 ... oe 225 
dandenavd, mid-day meal, — Singhalese ... 340 
Danes, establishment at Now Cowrie in the 
OCarnicobars .. sii aa sie. OL 


Dantavaktrunikota, fort in Gaia dist. .. 323 
Dara Shikoh, defeated by Aurangzeb ase 209 
darakettiyd, the Mantis eee — 

Singhalese vee 436 
Dar-en-Nadwa, council- er ee Mecca ise 394 
Darius Hystaspes, Daravush, son of 

Hystaspes or iia ae 289; Behistun 

* inscriptions ee ase vee, OD 
Darrang, dist. Assam ... ani w 101,102 
dargana, worship aes ies sea » 464 
Dasahra festival... Ses aes ‘te 237 
Disaka ... ‘es ase er ‘as we 251 
dasa mala, ten impurities... bie . 120 


Dasgapura, = Mandas6r, Dasér, in Malwa ... 49 
Dashilathénua, = Dastan in Baroda... .. 54 
Dasor, Mandasér, in Malwa; ancient Dasa- 
PULA ore oe rT To we 49 
Dastan in Baroda; aneient Dashilathana ... 54 
Data or Datana, same as Hubushka ... 288 and n. 
date — defeat of the Hinas, cir. 465, A. D.; 
final expulsion of the Himasin 544 A.D. 379 
dates in the bibliography of Hindi .. .. 28 


Dayaukku, = dakyuka, a title .. 288 
days,as tabu =a a0 ss vee O44 
dbu can, headed ee of Tibet... 362, 363 
dbu med, headless characters of Tibet ... 362, 305 
Death, from different directions on different 
days «ws es wae 404 
Decan, Deccan, Dekhan <a eh see O10 
Deiokes, founder of the Median Monarchy, 
283 and n. 
Dekhan, Deccan wis ve 375, 422 
Dekhan, dharmddhikari, retained in 960 
del, nets, — Singhalese... «+. ‘ wee 308 
Della Valle (Pietro) at Surat . . 17, 28, 24 
Delly, = Delhi... 9 se ue we 28, B75 
delum, promegranate, — Singhalese... a. 487 
Demagiri, pl. Lushai co. ees vee ALE 
demalichchd, bird, — sisi rest « 435 
Demetrios vee 430 
Dera Ismail hin: 201, “204; — ~eections there 
reverence plants and snimals after which 
' they are named “ er ew Ue 


Dethli in Baroda; snciont Dahithali... 


we (08 | Digambara Jaina iconography 


Deva wae OUD 
deva — daeva — i: anian — selesanig ‘291, 288, 299 
Dévadharma — T’ien-fa, minister of Kanish- 

ka = “ sve we «= O82, BBE 
dévadutayd, a iessenber, — Singhalese .,, v4] 
Dévanagari alphabet... ase sei ase 16 
Devénaipiva, == ‘his majesty’ .«.. 265, 267 
Devdnampiya Piyadasi Réja, 265; a for- 


mula ... va “be ve «=. B00, 267 
Devanupiya Tissa, k, of ‘Gaston tee saa A 
Dévaputra, title of Kanishka .. es ~w O82 
Devundara or Dondra, Devi Naveed, Ceylon. 3810 
déwédla, festival, Ceylon ... .. 309—311, 435 


Déyathali; ancient village in Gujarat we «OL 


Dgon «papa, his Gurulekha ... . 348 
Dhakki, Eastern Prakrit mr we «=.188, 184 
Dhanaé, Yakshini ae ee we 462 
Dhana Nanda ... os igs one DOL 
Dhansiri Valley, Mikir oie In ws ~» 102 


Dhara, minister of Garudavéga, k. of Nityalika. 240 
Dharanapriyd, Yakshint we aa wre 463 
Dharanéndra, or Parsvayaksha, Yaksha ... 463 
Dharaséna II. of Valabhi; identification of 
the places mentioned in the spurious plates 
purporting to have been issued by him in 
A. D. 478 i Gee ee eee ee OD 


Dh&r Balak Rapti Sei ine cig woe OF6 
Dharma, 15th Jina awe ae iué sani 4Oe 
dharmachakra ws ne oe ww. 429, 430 
dharmachakramudrd, posture ... ass 428 
dharmdidhikdri, Brahman officer, settles 
penances in Kasmir ... ox sae 365 


dharma-mahdmdtras, or Censors ofthe Bud- 
dhist law eee oan eee ave one 360 


Dharmamitra, K’i-ye-to vcs uss 882, 387 
Dharma-pitaka-niddna-sitra (?) a O81 
dharmaséndpati = marshal of religion » 425 
dharnvathida, on coins . . 429 


Dharmatrata Ghéshaka, pamaiied Tukbara, 388n. 
dharma-ydtrd, of Priyadarsi .. - 233 
dharmika, 0: COIS ~— ave ‘es ‘ . 489 
Dharmika-Subhitti not the same as Mitri- 
ehéta, 845; == Matrichéta ... sus « OOD 
Dhatupatha oe Bek... es 379, 3ei) 
Dhérs of Haidarabad, Debbi eat horse flesh. 99 


Dhidn Singh, Wazir of Gélér... a. OIF 
Dhiraj Parm4ra Parmat — Parmal ? — Dhy- 
arah Maharaja oes, chal oe wee, 404 


Dhul Karnain, Alexander the Great ... vee 259 
GRUNG ae ae sai ae an wwe 289 
dhtip, INCeBSe eee ie Sve ae ov 
did, consecrated cow... oes ae <a OFS 
Diamond Harbour ee re Se wee OH 
diamonds of Landock ... 33 
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Digambaras, sect of Jainas, 230; observe 


sixteen ceremonials ... see uae 460 £. 
Digniga ... se eee 345, 346, 349 
Dikp&las or Dikpatis. ¢g vee . 464 
dimiyd, red ant, — Singhalese eae . 436 


Dionysos, his worship derived from the 


Semites.. + , 296 
Dipavarmsa ... 228, 25% ant n., |, 232, 266, 267, 364. 
‘Dispatch’ (the Brig) ... see 81, 82, 85, 86 
dissdvé, landlord’s representative, — Singha- 

legac sig | uk eee, ee, © ee OO 
Divali-folklore 2 oss twee 237 ff. 
liwul, wood-apple, — Singhalese ... «+» 309 


diya kapanavé, —Singhalese... ou. we SUL 


diya taliya, the Maxitixia tetrandra ... 437 
Doab, country ... ots oo. §=180, 182 
Dobra, branch ef the Gases bus we «371, 375 
Domkhar, rock-carving at «s. wee 862 
Dondra, Ceylon festivals, 309; or Devun- 


dara Devi Nuvera = ws vee eee 810 
Doneya Brahman, of the Kutsita gétra, 282—284 
dorokadaasna, an exhortation, — Singhalese. 341 


Dorotheus (Pseudo), . reference to St. 
Thomas «.. Ses eee 145, 146 

Dpal-risegs (Srikita Pa Sie) we. wee teas 00 

Draupadi ... ove pe ‘es ese OO4 


Dravidian Philology, 140458; table of 
pronoons, 454; tenses, 455; influence on 
Aryan grammar, 456; agreement with 


grammar of N. Indian idioms 457, 458 
Dravydnuydga, Digambara Véda » 459 
dreams, among Singhalese .. we owe 400 


Druhas (Avesta Drujas), noxious spirits ... 295 
drukhsh, spirit of falsehood, — Iranian ... 298 


dubashee, dubasse, dubash, interpreter, mer- 
cantile broker... au ore tees te BD 
dubs, Muhammadan coppercoins « 315, 317 
Due or Divi Point sé es a » 375 
diimd, = funeral rights, among the Kamars. 141 
duma, cooking utensils, — Singhalese wee BOO 
dummetla, the Trichosanthes cucumerina, — 
Singhalese  ... ve ane 487 
Bundas ( Mt » after wade Viscount Mel- 
ville se as w» 194, 195 


Dundass Point, i in Chatham Island .. 198 
dungaree, cloth .. sve es Wes vv 465 
durdodé tenants, — Seigudieae. 2 au » 336 
Durdharsha-Kala, a Brahman, = MAtricheta, 


345, 346, 385; described as king of Kau- 


gambi, his conversion »» 346 n., 347, 348 
Durga, 2. v+ se aes ase ». 330 
Durgasnhha, apmiidabaiee pte ie we OBU 


Duritiri, Yakshint wie sea See ow 461 
duryan, == durian, afruit ...0 ss ane, 468 
dushkritz, evil done on earth .., 115-117, 128 


Dusserah or Navarathi, distribution of Pu- 
dukottah coins sa ies si ws OO 
Deddaésdngd, twelve Angas, — Jaina « 409 


Dvddaga-viharana-stird, Chinese version ... 426 
Dvarakala, watcher at the entrance to Yama’s 
kingdom das oe 112, 113 
Dedvirhsaty-Avadana «+. si oon ose BHO 
Dwaraké ... ve sus wv. ootand n., 835 
dwipas, Sever, ee tenuate BO 
Dyaus, g. a aes eos .. 294 
Hdessa, Hdissa,1; remains of St. Thomas 
removed to, 6, 12; Church of St. Thomas 
at, 18, 14; of Osroéne re we =: 148, 151 
Egypt, palace not used after ruler’s 
death 6. a 416, 431 
ehei,acryin Ceylon =. ai . 840 


Ehela tree, Cassia fistula, — Binghalese: 309, 487 
ehetulld, green whip-snake, — Singhalese ... 436 
ekkéti-chakravarti and similar expressions. 219 n, 


elaches, a silk cloth oes e . 465 
Elam or Susiana, in Iran 985, 289 and n. 
El-Aswad, Arab prophet ees 397, 398 
elephants, from Ceylon aie hes » 869 
Elhamd-ulelluh ... bee aa vee 240 


Elioforum, city of King Gaduaphan. ies wv «= 


élkéti-mahddévaru and similar  expres- 
BIONS os sis 8% .» 219 and n. 
embetta tenants, — Sinhalese bs re vee OOT 
emprit birds orn eee one we 114 
English possession of India ... - 99 
Enore, Enoor = Ennor, tn., Madras... ove 405 
Rparna, a place ... ous ies i? w 208 


Epbraem (St.) the Syrian, 9; refers to 
Si. Thomas. «. ve ves well, 15, 151 
Epiphanius, mentions relicts of St. Thomas. 2 


Brak6ri (Mukula or Chellakétana family) ... 222 
Esala, Singhalese month « 309 
eswaha, evil-eye, — Singhalese » 433 
ethnography of Iran ws ue ows 286 ff. 


ettériya, the Murraya exotica, — Singhalese.. 437 


Euphrates valley a ee 5, 392 
Euripides... an ass ner we ote ADF 
‘Europe,’ for European... set ies woe 465 


Busebius, 9; refers to evangelisation of the 


Parthians by St. Thomas... ie 10, 15 
Euthydemos = * eas ». 430, 431 
evil-eye oon eae ave eae ene 435 £ 
Fa-hien, refers to Mahéndra ...0 9 ae B64 
Fairlie (the Brig) xe ue . 90, 91, 92 


Fo’iuen-chu-lin, Buddhist, scoyslopeait 388, 420 
folus, on COUN ue ewes 315, 317 
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fanam — old ffanam .., ‘te seis vee 466 
fate, among the Arabs .. ua wee eee 9D 
Fatima, daughter of Muhammad... vee 39D 
festivals, Singhalese ... are oe 308 ff. 
feudal service in Ceylon ies vce ane O88 
flackeere, fagir, flackeer == fakeer ... 239, 465 
ffanam = fanam,smallcoin ... ss vee 466 


Fire, in the religion of the Iranians and the 
Indians a oes «» 295, 296 


fire quarter, the Soatliense — Gisela 434 
Firinghee, Franguee, half-breed - 466 
firmaun, old form ‘phyrmane’ is » 466 
Folklore, in the Central Provinces, legends, 

97 ff.; of the Telugus oF ne 275 ff. 
Fort of Khalatse, granite chess-board, 389; 

stone pots much used Ses ». 9890, 391 
Fortunate Islands a6 st 52s we «86 
Fo-t'i-lo ws. aT ses re 383 n. 
Fo-tsu-t’ung-ki ... ase seh te vee O02 
frana (Baktrian huarena), gloria » 288 
Franguee = Firinghee, half-breed .. —... 466 
Franrase, a Turanian miscreant vee 294 
Fravartis (Phraotes) ... . 287 


Fravertes, a Mede, calls himself Khshathrita. 289 
Fritz’s (Jo. Pr.) Sprachmeister ee ae 
Fryer’s account of Indian languages... 18, 24 
Fu-fa-ts’ang-in-iuen-chwin-(Sri-Dharma-pitaka- 
sarhpradiya-nidana P) ore oe we BOT 
funerals in Tibet, 234; among the Lushais... 410 


gabadégama, Crown property in Ceylon... 336 
yabaddnilamés, officials, — Singhalese resi se 
YaChha — as is ose ee 200) 
Gad, brother of Gundofer US 4, 7, 158, 155 
gadd, of Vishnu ... a ee eee ey 
Gadigantr, Bellary dist., coin found... 318 
Gadyachintdmant of Vadibhasithha ... . 240 
gajd, iron stick ... ree - 378 
gala, resting-place for oattle, — Singhalese... 336 
Gala, Point de = Point de Galle... wee 467 
gallevat, old form gylyar saa » 467 
gal-pahura, rock-bine, — Singhalese... we 434 
gamardla, village officer in Ceylon ... 336, 434 
gamélans, musical instruments vee 125 
ganda-bhérunda, on coin see Bea B15 
a eae el a biruda of ‘Kpsine III, 
gq. 0s Le, 21D 
Gandhava, co. 388, 404: -— school se ees 429 
Gandhart Yakshint, 462; Vidy&devi ... » 463 
GAndhbarva, Yaksha .. aa vee 462 
Gandharvadaita, dr. of k. Gevadavies wey 240 


Gandhitkata, a merchant, adopted prince 
a iva eee one ooe eee ove nee 940 


Ganééa, how he became possessed of his ele- 
phant’s head, — legend, 98 f.; on rat va- 


hana... eee oe 319, 321, 323 


ganesh, tithe dicen 40 Brahmans... 280 
Ganga coins ot we 324 
gangah, intoxieant oes see Pee eee 2G 
Gangam .. 00 ow «. «187, 138 


Gangavadi, the aetiter y of ‘the Western 
Gangas of TalakéAd .. 9 se ‘ef sis 


Ganges riv., projected harbour at its mouth, 
35, 298; water and mud from it ... 368, 370 


222 


Ganjam dist. coin ati ee wee O20 
Ganmuladéniyé, — Sinahalee, ie eve 80 
gans = ganza,bell-metal ...0 1. ave 468 
gansabhdva, village court, Ceylon ... «0. 336 
gantgnge,@ Measure . ans . 29, 468 
ganton, old form gantange ... wee 468 
Ganyara Ganjhar, vil. ... vee O16 


gardyakuma, cer emony for evil satlagace: 434, 


437 
Garbhddhdna, Jaina ceremony vee 460 
garce, Old form gorse os exe ues te, 468 
Garga = Ratmasarhbhava ow ee awe 1D 
Garo Hills a we see 1. 102 
Garuda-bamner ... as aes we 264 


Garuda, figure on S, Indian coins, 313-315, 


321, 325; Jaina Yaksha Par ee. 461, 463 
Garuda, g., and Divali . a eS) 
Garudavéga, a Vidyakhara k. . 240 


gas gemadiyd or etagémbé, the ‘Polypedactus 
maculatus, — Singhalese ... ae vee 496 

Gauda-ritt, style of composition ... seve: 182 

Gaudentius (St.), 9; refers to St, Thomas. 18, 


15, 147 
Gaumata, the Magian .. ave ies eve 289 
' Gaurt, Yakshint, 462; Vidyadevi ... oo 463 


Gautama Buddha, 233; called Ksh&ntivadin. 327 
Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, Andhra king ... 267 


Gava, in Sughdha i dai 287 n. 
Gay&, tn, near Patna 21 9 se eee nae DB 
Gazus, mt. oes see mar 0 
gé kurulld, poate, — Singhalese 485 
Gelasius ... ave aes es ee 
gembé, frog, — Singhalexe ‘ie sas wee 436 
genealogies among the Lushais we 413 
Gentile, Gentooe, Gentue .. 368, 369, 468 © 
Gentues, their religion, &e.  «. iss ve 200 
gerandiyd, rat-snake, —Singhalese .. + 406 
geri, black ant, —Singhalese.., 436 
Germani .. a ee eT . 145 
geinvene asl, eee convolvulus, — Sin- 
ghalase ... oss or . 309 
Ghangyém = = Krishie .. ake ats we O00 
ghantd ue ae tee ts vse BOO 
Ghassanides, Arab princes... ase woe O92 


ghdte, discovery of, at Patna ... we 76, 77, 80 
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Ghirths, their divisions... ae wee 208 

Ghosl4 (a species of fish or ? graseutke), 
Nag, section of Kachchhé Brahmans » 201 
ghurry, gree, water clock i Ses wee 469 
Gilchrist’s Hindésténi works ... ar 22, 25 

Gingalee, Gingerly = Goleondah Coast. 367, 
369, 469 
gingham, cotton cloth .. se ane wee 469 
ginikord, male fly-catcher, — Singhalese ... 485 
gini kabala, live-coals, — Singhalese 434 
gint kona, fire quarter, — Singhalese ave 434 
girav, parrot, — Singhalese . 435 
Girdhar Lal = Krishna ie 329-838 
Gir-Gosdin se one ve see OD 
Girivili; ancient village in Gujarat .. oe Ol 


Glossary of the Mnltani language, and pro- 
posals for one of modern religious terms... 278 


Goa, remains of St. Thomas at i 11, 150 
godai-kavu, = horse eaters, applied to Pra- 
bhis ene een ese eea tee 99 


goda-mdnel, Ormum zeylanicum, — ‘Singh 


Jese ane oe Ore) ae » 309 
gédana, Jaina ceremony ne - 460 
giddnamangalyaya, alms to priests, — Sin- 

ghalese ... a. ans aes te BAD 


Godavery, Goodawaree, Godaweni riv 180,372, 469 


goigama tenants, — Singhalese . 336 
goigama = hooded crow, —Singhalese ... 485 
Golcondah, tn. ... ...007, 466, 469, 470 
goluéelld, snail, — Singhalese... vee 436 
Gématésvara-‘Svami, son of Rishabha (Di- 

gambara) - see oe 461 
Gombroone, Gonibrdon daa name of Bandar 

"Abbas .. aus ar vox eas woe 470 
Gomedha, Yaksha aw» 468 
Gomorrbar. ce vente ats wee 256 
Gdmiti, riv. ‘a weet ae O80 
Gomukha, Yaksha Sel sue sig » 461 
Géndi differs from other Dravidian languages, 

&e., 449; table of tenses, 450; relative 
| pronouns, de. . one . 452 


Gondophares, Gidnaphar, 151 ff; fis tainly. 
158; coins eué 151, 152, 480, 431 
Gong, FUNG sete as se 470 
gony-stun, in Ladakh, stone veils oe oe OO 
Goodaware, Goodawaree, Godavery. 372, 373, 469 


Gopal, = Krishna Ses See . 333 
Gorakbnath as se 378 and n. 
goréchana, bezoar-stone, — Sisohalaser 309, 435 
gorse == garse, large grain measure ... . 468 


GOSAIT w+ .. 876, 377, 378 a n. 

Gospel of Infancy — in the Qord dn .w. 259 and n, 

Govinda IV. (Rashtrakdta); remarks on the 
date of his Dandapur inscription, 223;— 
seealso Kalasipur ... 0 ue oe ae QO 


Govinda, dr. of Nandagiépa, «. 240 
gramme = gram, grain... =... one -» 470 
gree = ghurry, water clock 1. =... 469 
Gregory Nazianzen (St.), reference to St. 
Thomas... sed sus tt 9,12,15 
Gregory (St.) of Tours, refer ae to St. 
Thomas jes ‘ies we 9, 11, 14, 15, 151 
Gridhrakdta hill of Mahendra ea » d64 
Gualas, dooly bearers of Madras 368, 470 
Gulab Singh, Maharaja vee tee owe OGL 


Gudaphara, Gondophares, coins relating 
to ‘te -» 151, 152 
Guddorah, part of Wasalipatars vce wee 470 
Gadnaphar, L. Gundaforus, k., 1, 6; sends 
Habbén to obtain a carpenter... 


Co 
tant | 


fee 3 


Gugega, his temple YT TT rrr y A ;) 

guinna —for ignana— lizard found in 
Chatham Island swe Says «= haw AT 

Gujan, people... és se . 349 


Gujarat, Svetambara oa ainas, 459; = Gosuarat, 470) 


Gujarati, 183, 125—187, 191,192; Bhili ... 188 
Gijars, their sections ... at iss . 208 
Gujrat, in Panjéb, totemism in see 201 ff. 
gun, = rope, an atribute .., ee 335 n. 
Gunidhya, author of the Brihatkathd we 180 
gunge = gong 1. ase Soe Sei «- 470 
Guptas usenet wee tae 498 
Jur. os Sis ove see vo we OG 
Gurjara records; the spurious Umété, 


Bagumra, and Il4é plates purporting to 
have been issued in A.D. 478, 493, 495 ; 
identification of the places mentioned in 
them ... cea det oe eon O2, is 55 


Guru Arjan gees ae » 395 
Guru Nénak a. die . 878 
Gurulekha of Bhikshu Deon oe oe _ Res, 
min sey ves soe 048 
Gushana co, sae a8 vee OAD 
Gutschmid’s theories about St. *thomad we 158 
Guzan co.,Gushana ... vee tee tee 4 
Guzaratt = Goozerat ... 6, ane vee 470) 
gwalla, = gavdld, cow-keeper... aie vo 470 
gyal,amimal = ug eee 410, 414, 415 
Gyal-ishab, regent, Tibet gn sae 200 
gylyars, gallys, 27, 374, 466 = gallevat ... 467 
Gymmnosophists .. 0. see ae we OD 
habarata, Alocasia yams,— Singhalese ... 437 


Habban, L. Abban, merchant sent fr om 
India by king Gudnaphar ... 3, 4, 6, 7, 158 

Hadley’s Grammar of Hindostani _,.. von 23 

THaggada ws. oan newton ane 2B 
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Haidar or Tipd, coin attributed to him  .. 329 
Haidarébid (Dekkan), Kusumayudha’s in- 


scription si aces wes BOL 
Hakhamanishya, anneeton of the Achenie: 

nides a. see ‘as nie w 289 
hakurw tenants, = Giniphnlose ae, sn DS7 
Hala, a Kunials... dies des Shi »»» 180 
Hal*bi dialect... ‘ed ‘ae os , 192 
Halacha w. ie is — we 258 
Haldane (John) ... : 91, 98, 138 
héli tenants, — Singhalese ... ex re BOE 
Hali, caste in Oeylon .. sxe weet BB 


halka-pokhu-wala, child born under a bad 


omen .«. or ea ene « 279 
Halkas, Shendu tribe ‘es sie eae we 413 
Hampe, Vijayanagara coin .. «evan 318 


hamsa véhana, on coins 316, 461—463 
Han (second) dynasty, Chinese, their annals, 
417; mention the Kushana kings, 419; 
mention Lan-cheu=Pushkalavati, 422, first 
Han dynasty — their history mentions the 
Yue-chi, 418; its power broken, 421; petty 
Hans .. sa se 417 n. 
handa mandala, Tae halo, — Singhalese.,, 482 
handé Réyani, dubs... ‘ad - . 825 
Hanifs of Arabia test “a4 . 398 
Hannikere or Hannikéri inscription of A. D. 
1257; abstract of its contents ... .. 217 
Hanthala bin Rebia, amanuensis to Muham- 
mad os odes . 128 
Hann, vil. in adakh: stone-implements from. 390 
Hanuman figure on coins, 319, 320; g. . 464 
Haoma = Soma worship, 291; Haoma men- 
tioned in the Yasna, 291; worshipped, 


996; sacrifice ... eae oe 416 n. 
Hapté-Hindu 0. ane see vies . 288 
Haptoirenga, Ursa Major = ue ore tne 292 
Har, month 377, 378 


Har, temple of Baba Balak Rep! at ov. os 876 
Haraina = Areia of the Greeks, now Herat... 287 


Helios, g. -. vee “a winds 
Hellenism ana Beahimanisal anata a dot 
Hémachandra, his grammar 185, 424, 451 
Hemakadphisés, 419; divinities on his 
COINS are ‘i Pee wea 420.and n. 
hembitiya, pur ee — Singhalese ure awe BAU 
henakandayé, brown whip-snake, — Singba- 
lese is aes . £34 
hendialavd, inate — Siighuless oe ee OUD 
Heracleon, Gnostic, reference to the a of 
St. Thomas eee sia SAO 
Heraklés, on coins of K Kujalakadphiss es, 420; 
Hercules, on coins... ; 499, Ad) 
Hermaios, Greek king, 419; sivaded by the 
Ta-Yue-chi, 427; on coins ... we §=429, 430 
Herodotus . 285 and n., 286, 288, 289 n., 294 
héwé wasam, halting-place, — Singhalese ... 336 
Hibti, stone near ~P ees O02 
Hienoforum, capital of Cadiaphar oe ae OG 


Hieu-mi, principality ... aes we ALF 
| Hijaz, dist. see ‘ies aes we =. 92, 393 
Hijr ans “ rw BO 
hikanald, pices — Sirghaisee.. vee 436 
Himalaya or Méru, mis. ee ote . 237 


Hinayaua School vis sis 345, 347 
Hindi, Hastern, 186 ; Wcstae. 180, 183, 186, 
187, 191; bibliography of, 16—25, 59—76, 
160—179, 245, 251 n,, 262—265, 457 
Hindésténi, bibliography of, 16 ff, 59 ff., 
160 ff., 262 ff.; no proper character for, 17; 
its affinity to Persian and Arabic, written 
from left to right, 18; grammar by Ketelaer, 
19; numerals first mentioned (1726), Bala- 
bande character, Mill’s Dissertations, per- 
sonal pronouns, &c., Lord’s Prayer in, 20, 
21; Schultze and Fritz on words for father, 
heaven, earth and bread, Beligatti’s ac- 
eount, 21 f.; prayers in, Lebedeff on, 29; 


summary of important early dates... 23 ff. 
Hindéstani, ist of authors  ... te 59 ff, 


harak, cattle, — Singhalese ... .. 435 | Hinduism, 278 : — Bengal converied to, 288 n. ; 
Harakhraiti, modern Helmend w+ ae 287 | inthe Himalayas ae 876 i. 
Harakhvaiti = Sarasvati, Iranian riv. eo 29] Hindu Kush, mts. fe 285, a1 
Baral, Haralu entusrbdda; a group of eight Hindus, and the Divall.. 237, 238 
Wages in Belgaum .. .. ae a» -919 | Hindustaniim the 17th Century ., 299 f. 

ei piece of ground... as. .. 394 | hinneva or Gettaru tenants, — Singha- 
50" 
, 2 eali a a - . 367 lese aes eae Se ate bus 887 
ae use ae B88 0, | Hippolytus (St.), 145; (Pseudo) we 145 
Hasan ibn Thabit ae . 189 | Hira, hillnear Mecca... 392, 396 

Haulongs Lushai tribe... =. 410, 418, 414 | hiramané, cocoanut scraper, — Singha- 
: lese ws sate ies ies oe we B88 

hdvd, hare, — Singhalese _.., oop tes 48D y 

Hieiee Salamet... ee wn, eae 239, 240 Hiranyakasipa «. ote ees ows ood 
head, ceremony of anointing . ss» «+ 809 | Hisham, Omayyad Khalit ae tie- own 201 
Hejaz =— Hijaz ee “eee se ace 392, 303 Hissar, tn. tee eee qhe ace ae 201 


Helioklés, his coins =... See . ibe 


w: 480 | Hit’un, principality .. 0 sas tus 
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Hiuen Tsiung, visited Pataliputra, 79; his 
references to Mahéndra, 364;— and to 
Upagupta, 366; references to Kanishka, 
381, 383, 389; 421; Buddha’s prophecy ... 384 

Hiung-nu, conquer the Yue-chi ... 417—419, 432 

Hoa-cheu = Pataliputra, the town of flowers, 


Kusumapura ... wer wee OO 
Hodali vishaya, the darritor y “round Wodly 

in Kolar, Mysore ry we «7, :98 
Holt or Phalgun festival ie aes » 237 
hotri, invoker, priest «.. ose 296 ane n. 
Hoysala Ballala, coims ... neste en O16 
Hrimkéra, Jaina symbot ee a » 464 


Hsiao Yen, first of the Liang dynasty, be- 
comes a priest, poem by him on 236 


Hu, barbarians .. Sree ae see ‘oe OO 
Hubushka, or Data, Datana ... e208 and n. 
Hud, Arabic for Jew ss, a a oe 208 


Hugly, riv. ssh eas ses sey es OS 
hind, lizard, — Smghalese _... 0 1» 436 
Hinas, their defeat by Skandagupta a. 379 
hunduva, a rice measure, — Singhalese... 338, 437 


itunnd tenants, — Singhalese ... ie owe Obl 
Hurlikal, coins found near, ee on OL? 
Hushka = Huvishka, Turushka, k..., ove 424 
Husravangha (Sushravas) = «15 ss vey 204 


Huvishka, his gold coins bear the nimbus. 427, 428 
kvarena (Baktrian), gloria os. ae ws 288 
Hrima Kadpisa, Kadphisés II., coins, £27; 
probably a Zoroastrian , ww» 429, 431 
Hyreanians, St. Thomas preached to 145, 146, 148 


Hyrkania, Northern... . ws 288 
Ayr arora capital of Cainaphar eT oe 
Iblis, the sinning angel... .., ove 200 
Ibu Ishaq, early biographer of Muham- 
Mad aes nee ‘es we «895, 396 
idala, broom, — Sin shales ws 308 


idda, the Wrightia zeylanica, — Singhalese... 


437 
Teri: feu-ti (J. eae “ese » 426 
ignames = yam ., a vee woe OLS 
N, Ceylon sionth ~~ Oct. Nov. se we SFL 


T46 in Broach; the spurious plates purport- 
mg to have been issued in A.D. 495; 
identification of the places mentioned fn 
them ee, ewes DD 
imbul, cotton fies —_ Siaghilses a» 802, 487 
indéx to Yule’s Hobson Jc obson, 44 f2., 189 ££, 
267 ff., 44h ff, 
India, visited by St. Thomas, 6; its lang- 
uages, 181, 182; its climate and soil, 
influence on its religion. we 299, 300 
Indian religious phraseology, proposals for a 
glossary Of ays 


ets vue see 


vee 278 | 


Indian and Iranian religions, causes of diver- 


SIty ee ‘ve ose iss ose vee 297 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars, influenced by 

Dravidiaz oe tee 480, 466-458 
Indo-Baktrian coinage... — ses one » 431 


Indo-Germanic race, appearance in history... 285 
Indo-Scythians, notes on, 381 ff.; historical 
texts ... a int = on Al? ff, 
Indo-Skythian kings, nimbus and signs of 
deification on their coins... ‘se 427 ff. 
Indér, Malis of ... See sis one 288 
Indra, g., 111, 125, 126, 290, 291, 294, 298, 
999. and n.; as Sibi, 327; among the 
JalNaS ws ave ius iu « 464 
Indra III. (Rashtrakita) and his soverao: 


Bankéya, 224; — remarks on the date of 

his Bisanhalli mscription ... oe » 225 
Indrani, consort of Indra ee sa woe 464, 
Indus, riv. uk es - os «= ABO, AB 
inglong, mountain, — Mikir ... ‘se oe 102 


inna, stake to husk cocoanuts, — Singhalese... 838 
inscriptions on stone in Arabia ses » 897 
Iran, geography, ethnography and history, 

285 ff.; Aryans immigrated thither, 287; 

soil and climate asi a5 uke w+, 800 
Iranians or Aryans, 285; adopted: the Maz- 

dayasna Oreed, 286; their religion influ- 

enced by the land, 285 ff.; langwage closely 

related to the Indian languages, 290; ‘2’ 

changed into ‘ir? ass ae ons vor 456 
iris-pohs, creeping animals (?}... we 17 
irivériya, Plectranthus zeylanicas, — Singha- 

ese ove see vee eve one ove OOD 
Iron, a name of the Ossites ... MG » 286 
Tshi, = Isi, an old village-site in Baroda ... 54 
Ishtar, 2. 00 vse eee we 427 
Isi, an old village-site in Baroda; mentioned 

asIshi ... a ase as we OF 


‘Islam, 257—262, 278; Vased on social 
reform. eee one uae ees aon 397 ff, 
Tévara, Yaksha ... 1 eae, nae wwe, ABR 


ttana, Heterepogon hirtus, — Singhalese ... 309 
itihdmy, village officer, — Singhalese... 336 n. 
Itthdsa,. with the Jainas des sé we 489 


T-tsing refers to Matricheta,. 345, 346, 347, 
349; — and to Durdharsha-Kala ... 546 n. 
T-tsun-keu, envoy of the Yue-chi king, 419; 


= Hushka? .., a ee 424 £, 
itévd, porcupine, — Singhalese aes ws 435 
Jad Kanéis ey ee ee pe 
jadi a nT aus ak . 118 
Jddus, tribe bua ee eu wwe GLO 
jagalaitoppiya, pin-cushion hat, — Singha- 


lese ave eee td) oes 


re Ve “ #46 











INDEX. 499 
Jagdwan, vil. in Rampir “ost w. 312 | Jivaka, Jivarndhara legend 1.0 an ee 2h0 
Jain. stdpa aie, ete oes sea ou. 982 | Jévakchintdmani, Tamil poem ae wee B40) 
Jaina dates, 227, 280; chronicles refer to Jivandharachampt of Harichandra ... wae 240 
Chandragupta... ate sus we «231, 232 | Jtvardharapurdna we nantes nae DW 
Jainas, 181; (Svét&mbara) their literature, 183 Jidna,—knowledge .. sas mA wae S04 
and n.,184, 190, 230, 232; their appearance Jianapriya, disciple of Agvaghésha. ... we 888 
in the legend of Kanishka, 384; chronolo- fidna-viégésha, pure mind ae er ae 
gical tradition... Sot sue Seg .. 423 | Jiataputra = Ju-to-tsen, Mahavira ... ees OO0 
Jainism under Kanishka, 384; its study Jnatidévatas  ... ee vee 464 
neglected vee ete tte tees ee 459 | Job Charnock ... vest se DAO 
Jaintia hills ee or 101,. 102 | jogz, religious mendicant be bag eve 250 
Jaldlpur, in Multan, a shrine ... vom ae 20 | Sogn soe oe eae te wee 
jalarang, redsquirrel .. 9 ue ve wwe B17 | John, Acts of 4. ase eee ee, LD 
Fambidvipa — four divisions of .. .. 426 | ‘johucumon,’ — for ichneumon — found in 


James of Varazze, author of the Legenda 
AUVed we vee ba As ave w. 15d 
Jamti, interrogation of a prisoner in Tibet ... 239 

jamwdlt, jandsdn, shaving the hair for the 
first time: oon ok sis we87 and Nn. 
jand tree + - ee eee sve wae 204 
Janselone — Junk Ceylon ... 97-—31, 367, 371, 374 
Jaravadra = Jdlwa, Jérwa in Baroda... we «O4 

Jat gots or sections, 202,. 903, 312 ;— of. 
Nagra, 343 : — of Dadri su vee Od4 

Jatakamald and the frescoes of Ajanta, 326 ff., 
840, 345, 346 n., 348, 885 


Jdtakarman, Jaina ceremony .. we wee 4160 
Jatakas, on Buddhist monuments 6. wwe 328 
jdtris, offevers we te ores 307; 308 


javelin-banner of the Mukula or Chellakétana 


family wee et oe «2.26, 227 
Jawila-Mukhi, shrine-... 0 oes wee 807 
Jay& or Vijaya, Yakshint 0 ee ane, 462 
Jaypur Jainas uw. vee wes oe woe 459 
jéb-dan ene ee tee ae BT 
Jen-kao-tchiu, k. of the Yue-chi “ee RS t= 73) 


Jerome (St.), 93 mentions that St. Thomas. 


was in India, 13, 16. (Pseudo) or 

Sophroniue, reference to St. Thomas  ... 146 
Jerusalem, St. Thomas started from... 6, 393 
Jesus ves esr tt 259 n. 
Jews ne a see vee ees, ODD 
jhdkur =-office of priest, among the Kaméaa's. 141 
Fhalawan, S.-E. of Kalat, Baluchistan wwe B42 
Jhinam, riv. in Assaim-... ‘ie es sae! 208 
Jhiri, riv.in Assam = as ‘ee LOZ 
Jhol4; cloth bag .» aes ss »» O76 and n, 
jhims, — Lushai sag aie ss ve 410 
Jibril = Gabriel, appears to Muhammad ... 396 
Jina-KAfichipuram, a Digambara seat of 

learning ge | ide «Ga. oe 
Jinas.or Tirthakaras ... = +» ses 461 n. 
fins, evil-spirits .. ee. Sas wt 279, 280 
Jiva or Jivaradhara, primce «1 ow a 240 
Jiv Gosath, son of Ballabha ... ves 934 and n. 


Chatham Island sa re 197 
Jolwa, Jorwa, in Baroda; ancient Jaravadra. 54 
qopu, an offering... ‘ oe )6=— eee OTT ANG NL 
Jérwa, Jolwa, in Baroda; ancient Jaravadra. 54 


sae bos 


4at, flame sas me ‘iss “es ae 878 
Judaism in Arabia  .. see tne vee 398 
Judas Thomas, = St. Thomas is we 4,9 
JQnagarh rock, Sanskrit inscription...  .. 265 


Jupiter, the planet; the introduction of the 
use of the sixty-years cycle in epigraphic 


records, 214; called Ormuzd by the 

Persians, &.,293 n.; on coins = we we 400 
Ju-té-tzeu = Jiataputra, stdpa ones, O85 
Jvaldmalini, Yakshini ... 0 ay see wwe 462 
kaaba, cube: w. « vee ewe | ODI 


kabaragoyd, Hydrosauros salvator, — Singha-- 
lese see aoe oes #e0- eae~ ae08 435 
kabdya, black coat, — Singhalese ww. 938 


kabellévd, pengolin,—Singhalese .. a. 4035 
Kabibn Malik ... 9 sre ese oe nee AB 
Kabui, a Naga language feo wee tee UL 


KAbul,. 34; coins referring to Gudaphara. , 


at eee eee eee eee ace 151, 43) ; 
hachaéld, fruit si ves ve ove ONO 
Kacharis = Bodos ase ° one ace ug 


Kachcha, a Nag4 language, 101; Nigis .. 102 
Kachehega, a biruda of Krishna II, 
GB. ue eee tee tee A, BID 
Kachréj, sonof Band Sur we weve B12 
Kddambart of Bana 1. ase one PAO 
kadapana, letter to the gods, — Singhalese... 341 


Kadaphes, his coms + nes ini vx 427 
Kadaphés II , Hvima Kadpisa.. 427, 499—431 


Kadphisés 1, his coins .. 9 a1 tee as 429 
kdéhan or cawne «.. ies as ‘ge vse B08 
Kahins, diviners... ‘ids ave ven 897-399 
KaikAdi, dialect of Berar... sa ee, 456 
Kailasa 1, ste ave ni ste ve BLO 
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Kakatiya kings, their coms .. 9 s+ » 315 


Kala, original name of Matricheta .. . 845 
kalddurn, yams, — Cyprus aa — Sing 
halese... ss one ee zs . 309 
Kaélakacharya ss or we 423 
kalam, blunt stone axe... ee ee .. 390 
Kalaminé or Calamina... 0 we we 158 
Kalartri .. sec ee re 


Kalas&pur inscription of Govinda IY. men- 
tions some chieftain with the title “lord of 


the town of Lattalir” cat . 221 
Kalagdka ... sen waste 299-939 
kaldéva, principle of life, —Singhalese $04 
Kali age .. ets | has Ses wee 848 
Kali, g. in the Divill igs eee i 238 
Kali, Yakshini, 461; a Vidyadévt ‘ei . 463 
Kali Nath, idol at Danéy& ... . 377 
Kali-Vitta (Mukala or Chellakétana fail): 

a governor under Krishna III. 226, and Additions 
Kaliyuga era, dates in ... si. aes 228 
Kallu Talao, 76, 78; Buddhist Saitite ww» =80 
Kalodaka, Sramana =o ‘ae, le 426 
Kalons, ministers’ court, Tibet os 235 
kalpataru, tree +. sas, woe =: 128, 124 
kalunika, plant, — 1 Ginphalega as ary eee DY 
kéma ee a TT ve 120 
Kaémadeva,g. + eas iat von. 2O4 


Kamaniya = KAmvéi, in Baroda, 52; — form- 
erly the chief town of a territorial division 


known as the sams aula 
bhukti ... oes tte ee oe «=62 
Kamérsof Raipur recognise supreme g god... 144 
Kamartpa oe a Te 380 Nn. 
Kémasiira ss ses vw» 180 
Kambyses, .286 ; — IL, SOR ‘of Gyrus the 
Great ... ase see nee «. 289 
Kamréj in Baroda; ancient Kamantya, also 
Karmanéya and Kammanijja ave « $52 
Kanakadvéx a, a misreading of Rahtonedvara: 

-* git oxi aa we (58 
Lanakoké, aiohichaton: — Sinphaliia.. woe 436 
handamediriyd, fire-fly, — Singhalese ... vee 436 
Kanarese characters on coins, 313—~120; 


450, 451, 458, 454, 458 
Kanauj, aeeue Kanyakubja, 63; — and 


Kanyakubja .. ss - se we 02 
Kanauj, Kulin Brahmans aT from, to 
convert Bengal a oe 238 n. 
Kanauji, dialect of Western Hindi ate des AG 
Kandahar, coins of Gudaphara found in... 151 f. 
Kandarpé, Yakshini... ase . 462 
Kandhara, Kandhara, Prikrit Sane of the 
' name Krishna... ies - aid 219 n. 
Kandhara = Krishna IIL, " v., 217, 219 
. andn.; — also Kandharariya oe §=-218, 219 





Kandharapura, an.alleged ancient town, 218, 
921; — it seems to be a purely imaginary 
place, 221; — also mentioned as Kanhara- 


pura - ee wa 221 
Kandy, Ceylon, fective at ww.  «, 809, 310 
Kanerkés, Indo-Scythic k. ws. we 1 
Kanéts, tribe in the Simla Hills, "9208 ; — 

ealled Yad Kanéts in Tabet ... sie » ole 
Kanét Khéls, reverence trees as ancestors, 

their septs sw Mae ae ate are O40 
kangavénd, unicorn, — Singhalese ... 435 


Kangra, Nags of, 201; — other sections...204, 376 
Kanhara, Kanhara, Prakrit forms of the 


name Krishna .. ses vas as 219 n. 
Kanharapura, an alleged ancient town, but 

seemingly a purely imaginary place soe 22] 
Kanhayyagarhi cr Kaniagarhi wig ws OLD 


Kanika and Kanishka not the same, 348, 349 
and n., 3855, 360;— mentioned by Tara- 
natha, 381 ; — a Turki king... ww. 388, 385 

Kanishka, k., 346, 348, 349 and n., 388, 424, 
430; — death, 382; — dévaputra, 382, 
383; — contemporary with Asvaghdsha, 
388; — coins bear the figure of Buddha, 
490, 482; — spread of Buddhism in his 
reign, 421; — date, 422, 423, 429; — council, 


425; coins first bear the nimbus. 427, 428, 431 
Kanishkapura, tm. sees 381, 3383 
Kanka = Saka kings .. 0 we ee oe 428 
Kankali Tila inscriptions, at Mathur’ ove O04 
Kannada, Digambara Jainas in, si ww» 439 
Kannare, a Prakrit form of the name 

Krishna wu. ane as as sae 219 n. 
Kannaradéva, Kannaravallaha = Krishna IT, 

Q.U. was tee ee wa 224 
Kannaradéva, = anes Tif , g.v. we 226 


| Kantakadvara, Sanskritised bine “of the 


name of Mulbaégal in Kélér, Mysore  §=58 
Kantéragrama, = Katéirgam, Kattargam, in | 
Surat, 51; — formerly the chief town of a 
territorial division known as the Kantara- 
grama-SédaSatarh-vishaya . » 49 
kanwéyd, small red eis i — Singh 


lese us» 436 
Kanyakubja = Kanan, 535 alee, hava: 

bja 0 nee went tee 
Kao-fou, district... see or fa ve 4LG 
kapruka,—Singhalese... 1. oe. ane 407 
kapurdlas, temple attendants, _ Singha: 

lese ase te i w 30, 311 
kard, Jungle crow, — Saphslens ses we 480 
Karamena, for Calamina tes sss aye 4D 
Karandnuyoga, Digambara Véda .. 409 
karanda, Galidupa arborea, — Singhalese .,., 309 
Karangi, Digambara seat of learning -  w. +60 
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Karantya Sétra... sae ae w. O41 | kekiri, the Zehenaria umbellata, — aaa 
kardea tenants, — Singhaless,, bes we 006 lese ae see 408 
karawald, the Bungarus coeruleus li — Kelaniya, en alcone of Baddha’ 8 golden 
Singhalese wee 436 chair ... ‘“ . B42 
Karédo or Carera, tn., eave Quast. ... 367 | Kenana, a br anak of the Koreish ae «» 394 
Kareya gana, a Jain sect .. ith 218 and n., 219 | Aénxdeérd, horn-bill, — Singhalese ... oo 435 
Karhadi ... ee sis . 192 | Kéndra, Yaksha... — <i ies » 462 
Karish, Koresh, — L. Chari gine: Kri i Kentara ... — sh sei we 8 
kinsman of king Mazdai uw tee wwe BZ | Kéraleé plover, — Sivgualess ei. aes 435 
KarkuSsi, Assyrian tn. ... vee we  289n, |] Kern, Prof. his interpretation of ptya- 
KATUAG ne es ‘es - ow, LIB Gast ans Je, as dy we 266, 267 
Karnal, the Sayyids of. aie ee .- 100 | Kesar Saga,Spring Myth ... . 389 
Kartika, the mouth .. +s — we 228 | kesbévd, marine twitle, — Singhalese... vee 436 
Kartika or Mangalya Keti, festival of lights, Kesh waras, continents of the Persians . 292 
— Singhalese ... side ae we Oll | Ketelaer (Jo, Jushua},a Dutch envoy, Gram- 
Rarbheva— Katurapana Devs Singhalese mar of Hindostami ... «. 19, 20, 24 
festival  ... “ne we 810 | Keti or Kartika ae atlas festival of lights, 
Kartikéya or Shcccuakin, on eon 316; — Ceylon .. ‘ ar we Bll 
Yaksha ... se wae oe .. 462 | ketta, shopbine knife, — ~Sischalees a we Soe 
kashdya-vastva, —~ Jaina — veddish-coloured kevum, fruit, — Singhalese... nie vee OOS 
cloth ... ass ve She a .. 460 | Khadgapatas.., ie oe 194 
Kashgar ... “e cee eles 421 | Khadija, wife of Mobanal. 395 and n , 396 
Kashi hills eee ww» «101, 102 | thamédr?, in Kohat, deep sarenwars eup ... 343 
Kashthéngdra, mnintater of K. Setpasiahers. » O40 | Khaiber, tm. oo vue een tne BN 
Kashtaritu, Khsbathrita, prinee of Media, Khalutse Fort 1. + owe wee BGT, 882 
929 and n. | Khalifa, of the Prophet appointed... . 261 
Kadsikd Vritti, by Prof. Liebich w. 879, 880 | Khandarwél, class of Digambara dainas_... 459 
Kasim or Qasim, son of Muhanemad... 395 and n. | KhAnuéét, dialeet based on Gujaratt... we 192 


Kaémir, censors employed in, 365 ; — visited 





. Kharappé (orcobra) Nag, seetion of Batéhré. 201 


by Kanishka ... 9 o. oe vos wwe 832 | Kharashar, tn. .. ca or 421, 422 n. 
Késhmiii... aes tee ve . 186, 187 | kharka, place where indigo is dried ... woe 279 
Kassalong Bazaar vee eve wwe . 411 | Kharéshthi characters on coms a vee 400 
Kassapa — Kaéyapa, his rehes ibs . 366 | kharwan, sandals es sa sis eve OTD 
Kasyapa, Kia-che rT aT w. 385 | khded, cassa, cotton cloth =. ae tne OG 
Kdtantra grammar os. a ae 380 | Kbatricaste ... vee wes QOL 
Kataragama, 309 ; — Deng, _ festival im khélad, — khédna, — shaking of the ged : 

Ceylon ... Pe 316 ° 
Siacave evil month, — Singhalese as aa 434 | Kherdlu, vil. and temple, Rajputana woe 484 
Kathdsaritsdgara ie ive ne 180 Khétarapdlas, g. on ona ave we 464 
Katich dynasty ... 3 on 2 377 | Khoirao,.a Naga abuse ates + Gis we LOL 
Kateda (Withak’) month, — Singhalese . 928 | Khorta, tn. in N aun i i of Dur- 
katussd, blood-sucker, — Singhalese... owe 436 aed sha-Kala .. nse “ eee sgh 

osroes . = star eas re 

hg . . acai ge ae hotles oe Kaci ayal 349, 885, 421 
Kaugambi, tn. .- ne us , 846 n, | Kbua-Vang, Lushai gcd see ws = 412, py 
Kausiki ... i sae sé vee 264 aan ea country dus ss 

1 ake wea te, 445 n, | Kia-lo, k.... sue of 
Kankiy, mpibicl seers ia . 294 | Kia-ni-che-kia, . “of Kien-t’o 40 ve ne 
kavudu-panikkyd, black-bird, — Bingtallees.. 435 | Kien-t ‘o-lo = Gandhara it 
Kdvya ee eee r nee .. 181 | Kieu-tsieu-k’io, king of the Yue-chi. 988, — . 
Kdoyddarsa ses re a3 ss ve 189 [| 419, ees 
Kdoyamdla ses an? si . 940 | Kieu-tsieu-k’io, Kashana k. ... we 421 
Kawalnain, Krishna .. ee via 935 Ki-kid-yé, a Sramana ese “us wee OCU 
RAYU MAB. ae sh Ae we 113, 123 | kimbuld, crocodile, — Singhalese —«. vee 439 
Kadula, a fort, apparently in Mysore... .., 222 | Kisnmara, Veksba = 0. we em 462 
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. 462 | kuttiyd, cheetah, — Singhalese ... 


Kizhpurusha, a Yaksha.... ec. ees ww. 404 
Kinda. in Arabia ae ies , 892 | kotwal ... ine — oe ZIP 
King-hien, 420; — receives Buddhist ne Kouang, king of he Teccohi a — 422 n. 
from the Yue-chi... ... 429 | koubal, councillor, Lushai... ‘si coe 412 
King-lou, 419, 420 and 2. 421; Jae the Kou-ché ... se is see 421 
supposed I-tean-keu, 424 f. ; — introduced kéva, clay er cable. — Singhalese ba . 808 


Buddhism into China ee was we 425 
Ki-ni-tch’a, Kanishkapura, t.... ww. 6904, 388 
kinnaru tenants, — Singhalese « O37 
Ki-pin — Kabul . 386, 387, 417, 418, 421 
kiribat, a See ts —Singhalese ... 309, 3il 
Kirnagata, an architect wis eee «©1285, 126 
kissing, in Ceylon aes as es a 309 
Kistna, riv. in eis ve 180) 

hitul, the Caryota urens, — cogtiohaless i 237 
Kiu-cha, Kushana — oe a. 388A, 386 
Kiu-tsio kiu, Yue-chi chief... _ ove 427 
Ki-ye-to = ChetaP =. se ee 346 n. 


K’i-ye-to — Tcheu-ye-to, an Arhat... 382, 384, 386 
kobé, legendary snake, — Singhalese... owe 436 
Koei-choang, principality, 417;— Kuchans... 424 


Koenn-mouo, son of Nan-teu-mi ss. ww. 419 
Koh, MCASTLE ace Pre 113, 114, 115, 116 
kohd, cuckoo, — Singhalese ... ee vee 435 
kohomba, Margosa, — Singhalese .. 309, 437 


Kikirdja, founder of the Madugonda-Cha- 


Inkya dynasty... ew oP «. 281, 284 
kokun, Swietenia febrifugia, — Singhalese... 309 
Kél, language... oe oe we» 4490, 458 
Koladain, riv.  ... . 413 
Kolantra = Konnfr in ‘Dharw WAY ess , 222 
kolapota, areca-blossom ass vas » 336 
Kolattar, ancient village, still known by the 

same name, in Kélar, Mysore ene df, 58 


Koldevi in Kolar, Mysore; ancient Kula- 
Gipa ass ae oes eens | ae w §=68 
Lollan, Cochin gamboge, — Singhalese ... 309 
Kollapura, Digambara seat of learning . 460 
Kondapalli, Condapilly near Beawada. 281 
= and n., 284 
Konkan, 188; language ies re . 185 
Konnir in Dharwar; ancient Kolanira, 222 — = 
extracts from the inscription relating to 






Améighavarsha I. and Pere ee . 222 
Kophén ... one we 429 
Kopili, riv. and allay: Mikir acdats y ve» 102 
Shere vil, iss ue wae 284 

Koitgish, ty. ‘ee soi “ae ves oon 394 
sh — Cyrus Suk See . Gee. sae 90 
KMyreshite sept .. * 1. ae as ww» 26] 

‘sai, ancestor of the Koreish vee 394 

“kota, seats, — Singhalese or . 338 
Katlé, vil. oe ne ne . 377 


Kotiamangala, aaieienk ilies, still eee 
by the same name in Kolar, Mysore ... 57, 58 


Kozulo Koshana, Kadphizes, on the coins of 
Hermaeus... wes 6%, ia, woe 407 
kris, creest, crease, Malay dagger... woe OLE 
Krisashva — Keresaspa, son of Thraetona... 294 
Krishani-Keresani, guardian of the am- 
brosia ... se “ae ‘ss woe 24 
Krishna, inne on coin, 314; — as Girdhar 
Lal Kee ie ‘as eo. 329—334 and n. 
Krishna IT. (Rashtrakita); one of the Saun- 
datti inscriptions confuses him with 
Krishna TIT, g.v. «2 awe . 229 
Krishna II. (Rashtrakdta), and his governors 
Lokaditya and Rajaditya ... ea es 
Krishna LIL. (Rashtrakata) references to 
him in records of the Rattas of Saundatta, 
215; — mentioned in them by the birudas 
Tuliga, Gandamdrtanda, Vikramackakra- 
vartin, and Kaehchega. 217, 219; — one of 
the Saundatti inscriptions confuses him 
with Krishna II., 220; — the claim of the 
Rajtas of Saundatti to be connected with 
him a. acy mee 220, 
Krishna TIT. (Rash trakdta), and his governor 
Kali-Vitta os. se See ee B23 
Krishna-Kandhara, = Keishnn Til, g wv, 
917, 219 and n.; — also Krishan-Kandha- 


22-4 


221 


YATAYA + sas des woe §=218, 219 
Krishnaraja, Krialnay fjadéva, = Krishna 
TIT., gq. v. ‘es es ave 21-5, 216, 217, 220 


Krovverushaka, vil. «ee ea nes wee 284 
Kshdntijdtaka, story of the Jétakamdld. 326—828 
Eshdntivddih = diseourse on forhearance ... 327 


Kshantivadin Bodhisattva, legend . 326—32S 
Kshatrachidémani, by VAdibhasivnha ... 240 
Kshatriya caste «. ase coe we ree DOL 
Ktesias, Persian namesin ss. a wee 2RG 
Kubéra, Yaksha.., ae see sve .- 462 
kudrem, an insect A saa . 117 
két:dellé, leeches, — Singhalese... ove 46 
Kidligi téluké, Bellary, coms found ... wee OAT 
kudni, he-goat ... ase si ise -- 378 
Kufa, ¢.  ... oe ae iiss .. 261 


Kui oa ve ave «= s 451, 454, 458 
Kujulakadphisés or Kozolakadaphés uses the 


title Kushana on coins 419, 426 
Kukis, tr. ... des ies Ses . 102 
kukudikan, an insech .. sas ds » LU 
Kuladipa, = Koldevi in Kolar, Mysore... 57, 58 


Kulin Bréhmans sent to convert Bengal... 238 a. 
“ 
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Kulisankusa, Vids &4dévi er ves 
kulla, winnowing fan, — Singhalese .., 
Kulu Saraj, Bhid&é Brahmans... 


ow. 468 
338, 437 
eae see 201 


Kumiira, son of Siva,284; Yaksha ... ... 462 
Kumara, king of Kimarapa ... sé 383 n. 
Kamirajiva, translator... aes aus ve 382 


Kumarapala, Chaulukyak.  ... - eo 236 
kumbald, mason-wasp, — Singhalese... 436 
kumvbuk, the Terminalia tomentosa, — Singha- 


lese cat aes ies aes se wee 407 
Kummukh, 2. e. Kommagene ... ae vee 200 
kumpini = ‘compamy,’ on coin a ae O21 
Kumraher, vil. ... te ous ea: £0 
Kunéla, son of Agdka ... : ee we 208 
Kundarage seventy district . . we we 222 


Kundatte, son of Bankéya, q. v. 
Kundir five-hundred district ... 


ae0 ete 993 
<4 woo 222 


Kuiijarakarna, a Yaksha — legend .... 111—127 
Kuntala .. aie - aa . 180 


Kunthu, 17th Jina ins si si we 462 

kuppa méniya, Acalypha indica, — Singha- 
lese ws ave vee wean HOA 

Kuppuswami Sistri and Subrahmanya Sastri 


edit the Gadyachintimant ... a . 240 
kira, hairpin, — Singhalese .. ws 338 
kurakkon gala, queen, — Singhalese.,,. we B38 
kirapayia, wallet, — Singhalese 340 vn. 
BUrma avatdra se eas eas ‘aa woe ODD 
Kurran valley, the Turis of ... sie ww. 100 
Kurukh, laug. .. ste as 451, 454, 458 
kuruminiyd, black beetle, —~ Singhalese ... 437 
Kurushiya = Am@ghasiddh: ..,, ee » Tl 
Knuéa or Kushana race ... se »» 948, 356 
Kusamavati, tn. .. ee “ wee 423 
Kushanas, 343, 349, 382, 383, 386, “490 ; — 

their vise, 417 and n., 419, 421; —on coins, 

419 ;— dynasty, 420, 491, 424; — or Ta- 

Yue-chi, 427 ; — Later, 423 ; — or Tarushka. 429 


Kiashmandini, a Yakshing ... iat vee 463 


Kushran I., Anosharvan =r is 595 a. 
Kushtaspi, a form of Vishtaspa, lord of 
Kommagene ... wee ai Ss wae 288 
Kusika = Akshébhya ... sa cat we 121 
Kusuma, Yaksha see “ae . 461 
Kisumagandhavati, wife of Pirnavijaya: 118, 
119, 122—126 
Kasumilamkara, vibarainKusumapura ... 346 n. 
Kusumapura, tn. «- 3162, 348, 387 
Kusumayudha, I., IT, ill, and IV. .. 281—284 
Kutsita gétra a. se aie 202; 28d and n. 
Kuvera, g. ay? lll, 125 
Kyaxares ... ies ea sis ove 289 


Kyd (Major), report on the Andamans, 
34 ff. ;-— surveys Nancowry harbour, 35; 
appointed Superintendent of North Hast 


Harbour, Port Cornwallis (1792), 263 — 
description of Prince of Wales’s fsland, 
40 ff.;— advantages of Andamans, 42, 433 
ee from, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87. 91, 93, 94, 
95 :— to, 92; — nddition to his allowance 
sanctioned  .,, eee 194 
Kyd (Colonel), vessel built by him ... wee ISH 


one see 


Labanas, tribe in §.-W. Panjab 53s woe 208 

Labdanes, possibly Abdagases, coins of « 15% 

La Beaume, his remarks concerning the 
Andamans (1790), discoveries due to him, 


194; bis menorial coe eos ees eee 19% 
Lacams Channel... a ase aoe ee 37 


La Croze (Mat. V.}, correspondence... 19, 20, 24 
Ladakh, rock-earvings, 361—366 ; alphabet, 
363 ; stone-implements ses 389 ff. 
Ladakhi stépas, records of their erection .. 362 
Lagides oars ata soe oes soe we 431 


lahad (Arabic) — grave niche ... iti ve 260 
Lahnda lane. oes aoe eas an0 eee 186 
Labor ar vas eae owe 40 


Lakhan Mahajan of Sanwar, tr adit of .. 343 
Lakhers, Shendu tribe ... sie a dee eae 
lakshana, attributes ... ws ase wee 428 
Lakshmi, g., on coins ... we «ss SLA, 820, 498 
Lakshmi-worship, 207 ; — and Narayan...238, 239 
lalita-mudrd, attitude ... is y eae 403 
Lalungs, tribe in Khasi and Jaiutia hifls ... 102 
Lamas, modes of burial, 234;-—~andalphabets 363 
Lan-cheu, cap. of the Yue-ehi, 418 and 1; 


Pushkalavati ... was ose oe 422, 495 
lavichhana or chikna, cognizance .. 461—463 
Landock, diamonds from ter. tax we OO 
ling, river, —~ Mikir ... ee sae 20% 
Langkher valley, Mikir ee Mm ou sag LUZ 
langpéng, bamboo joint, used to hold 

water ... Sed ou sae ; 209, 21% 
langse, Mikir, -~ a small stream » 102 
languages of India ss. sds ase wee 245 
Lankha, return of Rama from... sae » 237 
Lao-tzen, journey into India ... 425, 426 
Lathéri, Sayyid vil in Panjab... ws ose LOO 


Lattalir, an ancient town referred to in 5 
Rashtrakita and Ratta records ; mentioned, . a 
in the Kalasdpur inscription of Gévinda IV pos] 

Lattantra, = Lattaldr, g. 0. ‘a vada 

Lawrence (Lient.}, senior officer of ae ‘Snow 4. 
Cornwallis’ 4. ia vi ow. §=88 

Lebedeff’s adventures, 22; Gra ammar... wx D5 

Leeboard Schooner = nn ve uae we «84 

Leh, boulder mortar «. oo SOL 

Lepchas, use the headless phabet’ <, vee eos 008 
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Leucivs Chariuus supposed author of the 
Apocryphal Acts... wwe ae 2, 147 
Lévi (M. Sylvain’, his interpretation of piya- 
Gast ane wes en eos we «=, 267 
Lhamas, for Lammas... os - 230 
Lhassa, visited by Abbé Hue, 46; — burial 
grove, treatment of the dead, 234 ; — judi- 


cial procedure ... wae He oes woe QOH 
Liang dynasty, its founder ... see »- 236 
Libra, zodizeal sigm, andithe Divali ... 287,288 


Lichchhavis, their Tibetam affinities, similart- 
ties in customs, é&c., 233; disposing. of the 


dead,. 234; judicial procedure oe coe BOD 
Liebich’s Chindravydkarana ... eve = O19, SE) 
hife-index, — buildings et ee vee 416 
tiggala, hea: th-stone,— Singhalese ... wee $35 
limala acutifida, small palm ... ove vee 204 


1. 040,016, 319, 
320, 321 


liagam, fire, Suiva Temple 


Rnguistic survey... 600 ere ats wna 449 
lion-capital from Mathura =... aes 383 n. 
liou-li, glass i oes vee oe vos 426 
Li-yul or Khotan, 349; — was called Chan- 
dana .. aus coo ws B84 


Lobhachalaka,.a Madugonda-Chalakya k. 2&1, 282 
Lokaditya (Mukula or Chellakétana family), 
also called Lékayya and Lékate; a governur 


under Krishna TI, 1. eee ee ee A 
hokapélas,.g. see os ate tee woe 464 
Likate = Lékdditya,g.v. a. «ove 2A andin, 
Liékayya, = Lokaditya,.g. ¥. see toa ose 224 
Lokésvara... aes ove ee eos ILI 
léturuvé, copper vessel, — Singhalese... re 336 
leng—Mikir—stone ... iss see wae 102 
‘lack, among Singhalese «20. ane we 432 


frudeken (Thos.), his versions of the Lordfs. 
Prayer ... St re si ice 18, T9 


Budhiana, Nagré J&ts «we ace 343, 416 
lung-iko, stone-pot abe me er vee ODO 
luija,a wretch ... bus ase eee vag SLT 
linubadda, garlic, —Singhulese. .. . .. 3807 
Lunus, g.,onacoin... ae ese e 428 


Lushais at home, +10—415;— marriage, fur 
neral rights, 410; —- no knowledge of medi- 
cine, 411; — ideas of the Creator, art of 
war, 412; sacrifice captives, language, 413; 






pdgth of friendship, 414; drunkenness ... 415. 
is i WA 7, Vil. ese eee eee ove eee 984, 
LA, annexed by Cyrus the Great ..  ... 289 
Macau ove ree pee exe ave eee 469 
machine, — Lushai ous eee was ees 410: 


MaeDonald (Maj.), Sapdt., Prince of bila 
Tgland aes ore ben ete Fes see 92 





Macleod (HE. O. Lieut.), account and photos of 


burial-eaves ... ses as . «8 42, 343 
MacPherson’s Straits ... she ia we» 195 
mada (dv. madha}, beatific inebriation, 

296 and n. 


Madavi. river, = the Mindhola, Mindhdlé, 
Mindhala or Midaégri, in Gujarat ... we «=O1 
madige badda,.carriage department, — Singh- 
alese ase nee see see see wor O36 
madinné, palm-tree,— Singhalese... w- 336 
Madras,.how the English got possession of... 99 
Madugonda—Chalakya of Mudugondu,family 
claiming kinship with the Chalnkyas, 281, 284 


- Madaava, coin... nee oe wee OLD 
Migadha co, 181, 129, J841—186, 228, 


251,266 and m;— kings, 229, 280, 232, 

283;—the dead exposed... és vas 204 
MAgadha Sameha,. religious pias eee Qdu 
Magadhi, lane. ... a e- «=: 18.0, 192 
Machs, Chittagong Hill ‘athe, se von nen ALD 
Magians, Median. sept ... ene vos ewe BRE 
noagaligis (P) cos ss oes woe 124 
mahabadda, cinnamon, — Siolinisee. swe DOE 


Mahi-~Bhdrata 4. we eos ube ww 424 
Mahdbhdshya,.by Kielhorm .. .«.. 879, 380 
Mahi Br&bman ... oe noe oe os 309 
Muhadi, the Mushing Messiah ... es wee 262 
Mahakéli, Vidyédévi .., as v0 oo. 463 
Mahakali, or Ajité,. Yakshini ... 0 00 wes 46B 
Mahé-Kagyapa, patriarch == oes one . 382 


Mahakdta pillar inseriptiom of Mangalésa ; 


examination of the date recorded: init ... 243 
Mahimanasi,. Yakshani... ne wes ww. 462 
Mahamanasiké, Vidyadévi is aus vee S00 
Mahaméru, holy mi... ee LII—118,. 127 
Mahépadma Sea ee a a a. 120 
Muahipariniredna Sitra ees see . 285 


Mahirijakenikelekha, letter to king Kanika, 


345 ff, ; a translation eee eee 350: ff. 
mahirdja—tila, attitude ... eos veo, wae 428 
Mahdrdjdsana,attitude .. wn wees 408 


Méharashtra,.corresponds to-the country be- 


tween the Vindhyas.and the Kistna ... 1€0, 182. 
Maharashtit and Marathi,.180 ff ; — list of 


Prakrits, 181; Avdhamigadhi, 189; ; agree- 
nrent of Maratht with inner languages, 187 ;: 
with eastern languages of the outer circle, 
188; parts of speech ... see eas 189 ff? 
Mahérishtra, women worship Raj@ Bali... 237 
Mahiséya Digoba, Ceylon,. shrine of Bnd- 
dha’s hair ass se sie soe vee GAD 
Mahasthavira School... see me oes 228 
Mahdévanea Singhalese chronicle. 228, 365, 360 
Mahavira, his synchronism and death. 230, 231 
Mahiyaksha ... sve ee see ro. 461 
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Mahayana School se we = 849, 847 
Mahéndra, Makindra, brothas. of Asoka and 
arhat eee rer eae ese 232, 364, 865 


mahisvarasa, on coins of Hemakadphisés .. 420'n. 
Mahiyangana dagoba, at Bintenna, Ceylon, 


containing relic of Buddha ... nee wry O42 
Mahmuddy coir... ei ab ote te, 
Mahomet Ahi, Khedive . as ses sug vee 416 
Mahra temple ... - sae was 344, 


Mailapa, Mailépattrtha, founder of | a dain 
sect ee ee ve §=215, 219 

Maisér, coins, 318 ; = igambars Jainas 
NUMETOUS ID ona oes ». 409, 460 


Maitri = Amitébha .. es ; ove 121 
Maitribalajdtaka, in Ajanté inscription ... 328 
Maitrtbala-raja ... sis see ia ove 328 
Majjhima — Madhyama — his relics... oe 366 
Majjhima-Nikéya ere tse ase BOL 
Majuj see eee ose vee 259 
Makedonian dvnasty of Baktria we = 427, 480 
Makhzum family, in the time of Muham- 
mad ase ses aa 394 n. 
makun6, spiders Sivshelase see »- 436 
mala, representatives  s. ses 100 wee 304 |, 
Malakdta country ee — we 964 and n. 
Malaniin Rajputéna ... ss. see owe 484 
Malava, co. ve rT woe ane 848 
Malayalam ek. ee 454, 457, 458 


‘Malayan’ vocabulary in Ogilby wee 18 
Malayars, tribe ws sees tee BO 
Malays eee ose ove we 448 
Malbadurdaja, a Madugonda-Chalukys king, 
281, 282, 284 and n. 


Maldive Islands ... ia sae we O02, 878 
Maler Kotla,.Panjab state  . ass 448 
Maligava temple, Kandy se we = 10,. BIL 
Malis of Indér and the Divali ... ves wee DOK 
Mallabars ... axe iss sis 239,369, 465 
Malli, 19th Jina. ... vr ia ws 462, 464 


malpinkama,. form of supplication, — Singha- 

lese nena eet tte, AD 
Malto lang. (ee ae oe 451 
Marhchikonda, vishaya mentioned in Kusuma- 

yudha’s grant 1.00 oe wove 281—284 
Ma-ming-phu-sd-chwan, Chinese biography 

of Agvaghésha... aan ave 
Ma-ming ae — Asvaghosha Bédhisatva, 


387,. 388 
Man,.dist, ids Bee | ave wee eee 288 
Manaf, gu. = eee nee weet 395 n. 
Manashar (LL. Manasara), wife of Vizin ...5,.6, 7 
Manasi, Yakshini, 462; Vidyadévi ... we 463 
Manat,. Arab idol... ‘ie swan. Jeet 130 n.. 
Manavi, Yakshint, 462; Vidyadévt ... «+. 463 
Méanavya gdtra .. oe one tee ae OBA | 


see 383 : 


Mandakini, Madévi, = the Mindh&la or Min- 
Ghola river in Gujarat ase a ise aL 
Mandalay, old shrine ... s a - 416 
Mandas6r, Dasér, in Mélwa + anlar Dake. 
pura... ote ate vee wee ae AY 
Mangala Sittra .. se amen . ddl 
Mangalésa (W. Chalukya) ; examination of 
the date recorded in his Mahdkdta pillar 
inscription, 213; — remarks on some points 


in his history .. ae 214 x, 
Mangat, vil. in Gujarat, Panjab vee one OE 
Mangrove Island eT eee . 198 
Manhas,.their tabus wi we odd 
Manikydla inscription ... see ate ote OSD 
Manipur state, succession. une 448 
Manné, knife, — Singhalese ... pe « 308 
Manévégdor Manégupt!, Yakshint ... ... 46] 
Mansukh, ee wee ee wee 18D 
Manu, g. sag jas va BOS 
Manus — kites = = Mana sete tee ODL 
Mao, g., on coins... ‘vs iv bas one 128 
nedpild, the Dipsas forstenii sis - 436 


Mara, the fiend .., ‘i eu eve 415 
Maratha co. sie sy 180, 181, 189, 190 
Mar&thi, 180 £f.;— agreement with inner lang- 
uages, 187;— with eastern lancuages of 
the outer circle, 188 ££. ; parts of speech, 
189 ff.;— pronunciation  ... 


tee wee 456 

. Marco Polo, quoted see ae oe «8 
Mardi,a Hyrcanian people .. su vw 145 
Margiana 0 1 tee eee tee O87 
Margians, a. Hyrcanian people. ~  o- l4dand n, 
Marine Board — letters sa sey 86, 90 


mar-lug, stone butter dish — Ladakh ve 390 
Martyn (H.), translation of the N. Testa. 
mens $e0 eee ese ove see eee 25 


Maruts,g... oe sue nee teste 299 
Mary in the Qordm 1. ae one 259 ann. 
Maslama,prophet.of Yemama... .. 397, 398 
massoola, boat es. ies eee ies sae 868 
mat(PRorder) .. a0 ones sve 280 
Matamga, Yaksha ie i oe «=: 461, 463 
Mathara, minister of Kanishka ne ane BOR 
mathas, Jaina seats ... 0 « ae 460 


, Mathura, 181, 185; — monastery, 366 ; — 
Lion-capital from,. 383 n. ;— Kank4li Tila 
inscriptions ... woe or past BBS 

Matichitra, form of Mitricheta aes + Sea "3d 

Ma-tuan-lin, writer, 417; his geography .. eo 

Matrichdta— Aévaghésha vee 

Matrichita, Matichita, forms of ee 
345,346 ;—-and. the Mahdrdjakanikalekha, 


845 ff.; verses in. honour of Buddha see OOD 
matsy — fish, -— avatdr, on coin iis eee 320 
Mauas or Moa,.his coins iis S46 vee 429 
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Maudgalyi-putra, disciple of Buddha . 365 


Maués sie . 480 

Maurya dynasty, date of teaaer 227, 931 ;- — 
bear the title of Chandragupta, 233 ;— 
king aw ove ose fa . 265 


Mauza Chiria, in “Daant, tabu of its beapians wee 048 
Mazdas= Auramazda ws. 286, 299, 416 
Mazdai — Mesdeus, Meodeus ~— king, 4~—8, 


147,  155—157 ; identification with 

Vasudéva ve se _ we «= do, 159 
Mazdayasna Creed. sas us . 286 
mazdéen, on coins of Kanishka es « 429 


Mecca, 255, 258, 260, 261; — commercial 

centre ... $92, 893 and n., 394, 896, 399 
Medes, and St. ies 145, 146, 148; — 

ealled Arioi «6. ee vee 200 
Media, 285, 286 ; incursions of the Ansan 

kings oe ». 288, 289 
medicine, a among eine Lushais ... 411 
Medina, stras, 129; modifications of, 181, 132; 

CIty ase ie 255, 258, 259, 261, 395 
Medo-Persians, rule in Western Asia . 285 
Medows (Mr.), first officer of the ‘Nautilus 

Brig,’ his death. ans - oe we «8 


Megasthenes 0. ase ee owe 27, 20D 
Meiro, g. «.. ae aes ae ee eve 428 
mélé, mats, — Singhalese is aie vee O08 
Menander, converted to Buddhism ... ree 430 
Mérata, tn., Rajpdtand see vis vee B29 
Méru, Himalaya mts, .. ies? ee » 287 
Méru, Mt. ies a iss eis wee 485 
qeru, winged termites,— Singhalese ... wv 436 
messa, trestle, — Singhalese ... ive . B08 


Messiah, Jewish .. ea Por 
Metchlepatam, Metchiipataatia = dtathispatate, 
origin of the name, 26, 30, 239; calico, 
366, 367, 368, 369, 467, 470 
metialla, spatnia, — Singhalese ee oe 808 
Méwar, dist. eee tees nee BD, BBE 
Mid4gri or Mindhala riverin Gujarat ; ancient 
cW@ames Mandaékiniand Madévi .. .. B51 


. 262 


midi, the Vitis vinifera, — Singhalese ws 430 
midula, quadrangle,—Singhalese ... « 887 
Migdonia or Migdomia, wife of Carisius ... 155 
mig-mang,a Ladakh game... se wwe 889 


Mikir lang, 101 #.; — affinity to Naga 

groups, list of writers, habitat, grammar, 
.02; — root words often monosyllabic, in- 
fection, parts of speech, 108 ff. ; — separate 
(rm for the passive, 109; — compound 
Lwerbs common, 110; — specimens, 205 ff. ; 






eAssamese WOrds IN... ues nee wwe BID 
Milindapanho, questions of Menander » 430 
Mill’s Dissertationes Selecte@ ws. ave 20, 24 
Mina, hamlet of Mecca... ave ide vee O04 


minahama, bellows, — Singhalese we 008 
Mindhéla, Mindhola, Mindhdla or Midagri 
river in Gujarat; ancient names Mandakini 
and Madavi ... ies -_ vse vee OL 
Mindon, king of Burma ase 
Minerva Bay «.. see ose. clea «eee LOS 
Ming-ti, Chinese emperor aes 
Mira Bai, the Rajput poetess, legend and 


hymns, 329 ff. ; — image at Udaipur 330 
MATASIN ace ase 48 oes oes 279 
miris gala, cau cides Simohalees Sis 
Miérakastotra a. wa 100 346, 849 


Mi-thi-Khua, a heaven for women —Lushai. 412 


Mithra, a Yazata, g. — Iranian . 292 
mitiwana gala, smooth stone, — eee 
lese si re see eee see re 308 
Mitra,g. ... ws 292, 293, 295, 299 
miyyd, Mouse, — Singhalese ase si vee 434 
Moa or Mauas, his coins bas Se . 429 
Moawiya, prince of Syria ies aa oe 261 
Mogali, father of Tissa us = are vee wwe DOL 
Mogaliputra, received by Aséka 233 
Mogaluchuruvulu, village granted by Kusu- 
mayudhalV. ... ei . 282—284, 
Moggali of Safichi saaket eee oe 960, 366 


Mohbarek-bad ... iis a we 239, 240 


mokh, price paid for adie, ace ; 279 
mélgaha, pestle, —Singhalese... a . 338 
Molien-Puis, Shendu tribe... er « 413 
monert, peacocks, — Singhalese ... .«. 485 
Monophysites sect serge tt 393 n. 
Monotheistic sect in Arabia... 397, 898 
Montgomer y, dist. Panjab, caste sections 

in a0 a a 201, 202 
months, as tabus ee isi . 844, 


Moore, Capt. of the ‘ Phoenix’ ase ww. §=96 

Mordaunt (Will.), i: owner of the “ Snow 
Peggy”. ve we 137 

Moresom (Capt, ), sent i sur a Tidings har- 
DOULS «6. ove sone eee 8D 


Moslem theocracy, its future ... 257 ff. 
Mo-tchouo, Mo-ch’a-lo,—Mathara ... 887, 388 
Moti-Phalod, im Baroda; ancient Pha- 
lahavadra ese ae ies re te. “Do 
Mourn .«. as ae a 287 n. 


Muad ibn J shal’g aeinpanaen of the Qordn.. 135 
Mudiyandr, in Kolar, Mysore; its name 
Sanskritised as Chidagrama, 58;— the 
spurious plates purporting to have been 
issued in A. D. 338; identification of the 
places mentioned inthem ... ow. «. 57 
Mudugonduru, t. residence of Kékiraja 
mugatiyd, mungoose, — Singhalese ... 
Muhammad, in the Qordn, 127 ff, 255 #, ;=— 
his own scribe, 128 and n., 129.; emendation 
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of the Qordn, 150 }— uses the New Testa- 
ment, 255 ff, ; — his religioussystem eclectic, 
257; influenced by Jewish and Christian 
ideas, 258 ff.; centralized all power, spiri- 
tual and secular, in his own hands, 260; ~ 
his life, 391 #.; —birthplace, childhood, 
394;—first marriage, 395; early visions, 
396; — claim to divine inspiration — doc- 


trine of a Judgment day... . 398 
Muhammad Abul Abbas — Abbaside ie 

comes Khalifa .. ie ses ase . 261 
mukta, blessed... ke dis ak . 126 
Muktas . 121 


Mukula or Ohellakétana fale: notes on, 
221; —the real family name was Mukula, 
926;—members of the family had the 
javelin-banner ... eee sae 226, 227 

Maladara, arich man .. s5 : 125, 126 

Mulbagal, Mulbagilin Kolar, Mysore ; its name 
Sanskritised as Kantakadvéra ... . 08 


Multan, caste sections .. ste 201, 202 
Maltani, lang. specimens from the glos- 
SAYY ew ies 279, 280 


Mulubégalu; see Mulbigal oe ee oa 
-gwtnamal, the Mimusops elengi, — Singha- 


. lese ve aes aes sa ive vee 487 
Muni, Jaina order ave a » 464 
Munisuvrata, 20th Jina... ea we «=, 464, 
Munnashaka, vil. as sie see . 284 
MUTAMEVA nr bei is she 998 n. 
Murray (Col.), letter a 82; — Murray ei 

John) see ee nee Vis 208 ~ 195 
murshids, spiritual teachers... as. wae 279 
muske, from Cochin-China ... a we OFL 
Mutasiva,k., Ceylon... ee . 232 
mutké, rice-flour ... eae dis? ute. aes BOT 


eee 435 
. 394, 
374 


muva, deer — Singhalese dest. hs 
Muzdalaifa, hamlet of Mecca ... te 
muzlinge callicoes ... 366, 367, 370, 378, 
Mygdonia, Migdonia, aie: wife of Ka- 

rish vis ste we (0, 6, 25 8 
Mylapore, Mayilappir, scene “of the martyr- 

dom, of St. Thomas, 1; — or San Thomé, 

his tomb at .. sas is 149—151 
Mysore, classification of Jainas ies vee 459 


nd, iron-wood tree, — Singhalese ... 3840, 437 
Nabatean monarchy .. nen ane » 892 
mabi, Prophet... arate tte te 8B 
Nabunaid, last king of Babel +. ove we 229 


Nag, sub-tribe of the Kamars, 141; — section 
_of Nagark6tié Brahmans in Kangra we 20] 


Naga, languages .. 





‘s ave vie ald 
ndgadarana, Mart; iynia diandra,— Suoheltee £36 
naga mdnikkaya, wishing gem in the cobra’s 


throat, — Singhalese... a see tO 
Nagara, tn. ofo D. 
Nagaraja Alina, expelled fr om Racin. 082, vee 


Nagari alphabet in Kircher's work, 17, ce 
inscriptions on coins, 814—316, 31 
920, 321, 


Nagarjuna’s Suhvillekha ..of8 and n., 832 
Négarkétid Brahmans ... sso as es 210 
Nagaséna .. aes aes wee S00) 
Nagod in Baroias sneiant Nienda ‘is ive “O 
Nar «po = Kala or Krishna .., -  offn. 
Nagpuri ... ie team, we 
Nagra, the Jats of ive tie aa ves OLD 
Nagrais (cape) .. ws a, Se | ae LED 
Nahan, capital of Sirmir 416 
Nahapana, accession ... a xa oe 422 
Nat, barber castes aay oa ie eri s i 
Naipali ... net aes i we 186 
Nairyosangha = Watcshaute: 205 
Najran, Christian colony ia . 393 
Nakat Wisa ses see 208 n. 
Nakhis, or Horse-flesh Street j in 1 Haidarabad, 99 
Nala es ag vee 456 
Nalanda, visited ne Dur dias aia ‘Kala, J40 2.5 

threatened by invasion ; 385 
Nalina, co. oss sis ies vie O46 n, 
Ndmakarana, Jaina ceremony... » 400 
Namchag valley carvings eee eee OGL 
Nami or Nimi, 21st Jina ea ies wee 403 
Nana, g., on coins 9 xi ‘ci eee 4238 
Nancowry harbour, in the Nicobars .. re OO 
‘Nancy Grab’ ship a. 108 sce 92 
Nanda, k., 79, 227, 229, 980 ; - — dynasty, 

231 and n., 252 

Nandagopa vs ve » 240 


Nandi, on coins, 315, 319, 998 - : “with Siva «+» 420° 
Nandiaraka, or more probably Nandisaraka; 

ancient village in Gujarat .. ww 49,50; $= 
Nandisaraka; this name is more probable 


than Nandiaraka, q. v% ie. as ta, OO 
nandydvarta diagram ... vee 462 
Nango, E, ... ae ees ee res 426 
Nanna, Naunapayyarana, was possibly a pro- 

tégé or even a son of Krishna TT... ae 221 
Nan-teu-mi, k, of the Ou-suenn sae 


oat ae 
Nan-t’ien-chn — Southern India... we SOG, 
Naradatté, Vidyidévit and Yakshini of dies 
JAIMAS 66 ane i. Seis as 
Narashansa — Nairyosangha, g. —. Taine 2d 
Navasirhha, figure on coins, 314, 317 — 
avatdr on coins le dak: ee 
Narfyana, g., Vishnu 1. ase ee 288, 284 
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Narbada river; the territory round the lower 
part of it mentioned as Antar-Narmadé 


vishaya ... a wee DG 
narianga, jackal’s lee n,— —. Singhalese 434 
Narkasur, giant of filth... wre ewe 287, 238 
Narkia — Lat. Marchia — nurse of Myg- 

donia 6. Shi as - ist ScD 
Narsapore, th. 0 eee we. eee .. 366 
Narilaé, section of the Aroras. aa « 312 
Nasik cave inscriptions... vat sty w- 180 
Nassa, ancient name of Mecca... dis 393 0D. 
Nassikh, abrogator wee 132 
nasnadran nae a citron root — Singhaless aoe 309 


Natha, déwdla festival, 309; g¢... 310 
Nauratanptir, discovery of Buddhist temple 


at eae ‘at oe w- 26, 77, 80 
‘Nautilus,’ the Bre ves veo 83,84, 87 
navagraha, nine planets ese ee w 464 
nava guna gathd, nine qualities, -- Singha- 

lese eae os vee oss one SLO 
navaguia vela, rosary, — Aitehalss:, «os eee BAD 
navandanna tenants,— Singhalese ..  ... 336 
Navarathri or Dusserah, distribution of Pu- 

dukottah coins... ate. wee we O13 
Navaratna Wailli, patroness of the “‘Rodiya 

caste as. ese sss Wee ae von 497 
Navulametta, vil eee ee aus vee 264 
Nayakas of Madura, coins of their time ... 315 
wiyi, cobra, — Singhalese sass wae 436 
Negapatam, tn... sae aes ase » 820 
Negrais (cape) .. sis eve vas we 36 
Nejd, dist. us ‘va « §=392 
nelli, a fruit, Phylanthas sani — Singha- 

lese ane see ose 309 
nelum dandu, ice stalk, — Singhaless wea 809 
Némi, 22nd Jina... we sis wun i 464, 
Nédgal Kund a. ae ee 377 
Néégal Nadi, riv. se vee vee 306 
Nepal, Sanskrit MSS , 879; — Aske j ins¢rip- 

-~tion a. ese sie ois one woe 424 
Nestor or Bahiva, a monk said to have met 
_ Muhammad in Basra... ese von tae 259 
Nestorians, of India, 150; — of Arabia, 


393 and n. 
oo 144 
255 ff 
« 308 


Netam, Kamar sub-tribe ae ove 
New Testament used by Muhammad... 
New Year, among the Singhalese... 
Ngan-si (Pahlava,) re oa oa sen BOO 
ni, handcuffs ‘ed we =210, 212 
Sephorus, mentions Acis of St. Thomas .. 2 
Natobar Islands .. Pre sae 35, 36 
Nidogundage rele a@group of a ac in 
Dharwar cco tee eet 

ight jar, BIFd cea, ns ose 


Niguda, 








» 223 


== Nagod in Baroda ... dice on «8D. 


nee cos 275. 





Nijjiyaraja, a Madugonda-Chalukya king, 
281, 282, 284 
Ni-kien (Nirgrantha) sttpa ves eee OOD 
Mi-kien-to, — Nirgranthaputra 384, 386 
nakdrayo, tenants-at-will, — Singhalese ... 336 
nila wasama, ploughing, — Singhalese . 396 

Nilf near Ranipir, birthplace of Asdka, edict 
pillar at... sds sie se eee sea: 70 
TUM TYER anaes nes - 263 


nimbus on coins of the Taide Bi-yibien Ries, 


427 ff.; — unknown inancient Indian art... 432 
Nimi or Naini, 21st Jina aig ‘op - 463 

' nindagam, — Singhalese toe we ae OO 
-nirdiman, hearing oe Wee 115, 116, 120 
Nirgrantha-putra, Mahavira .. ... 384—386 
. nirgun, a worshipper of God .«. ose ae DSO 


nirvdnd .. a. ~—-227, 228 and n,, 230; 282, 429 
Nirvant, Yakshini eee ete one ee 462 
‘ nirvastra, Jaina, nude w. sae eee von 460 


Nisaea,in Bakhdhi. ws. = . 287 and n. 


» Nisan, April ss nee ane ves we « & 


nishkramand CeYEMONY re. sea see ove 460 
. Nisibis, name for Mygdonia .. ie oe «= «6 
Ni-to-kia — Nirdfégha ... ae os soe BOO 
, Nitydloka ... Sus sa sas ‘ae on 240 - 
Nityavarsha = Indra. II1., g. v. fie ova. 2d 
-Nizamut Adawlut, convicts from, sent to the 
3 Andamans eee vee eee vee 194 
- mmast (Pashto) 2 ase ee ie . 280 
‘ Noah ei oi se ww. 256, 257, 259 n. 
¢Nomos’ .. ise aa oc ‘ue ae 396 
nonagaté, unlucky time between old. and. new 
year,—Singhalese ... a sae ws BUS 
Noreondum. Island sae -F, tes oe 138 
North Hast Harbour — Port Corawallis — 
Andamans a. eas anh: 36,.40 
Now Cowrie, Danish Settlement ss ase 91 
Nubra,.vil. in Ladakh . ‘is ee sve O90) 
nuga, banyan tree, — Singlialags eas vee 309 
numerals, Hindi; early publication of ... 20,21 
OAAO;.ged of wind, on coins: ... se wee 428: 
Obay ibn Kab,. aeons of the Qordn 
by ie ve oo» 135, 136 
Odayadéva Vadibhasihe. ans vce owe 240" 
Ogilby’s Asia a. vee tee sea 18, 24 
og-stun, Ladakh boulder-mortar ee veo OL 
Ogiin, Slav god of fire... ... coe ee 295 
Old: Woman, old Man and: Jackals,.— Mikir 
SEOLY ss ane see oe «6-206 8. 
Oli tenants, 337 ; — caste See eas vee 434, 
Olive tree iv as sey as soe 206 
Oman, tn. sua ae. Wee. | wea. OM 
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Omar becomes Khalifa, assumes the title 


‘Prince of the faithful’ 1.0 1. ue 261 
Omarile ic a o 261 
Omayyads ee rr: ; | 
Omkfra, symbol... aes we 464 
Omphalos... Ses as su ; . 431 
Oppert, Dr. a ae ne? wee 286 
Origen, refers to St. Thomas .. 9, 10, 13 
Orissa caves. 4 eo oe ee 428 
Oriza, Orissa : vee 466 
Orixas, Uriyas ... ia 368, 369, 373 
Oriya san aes, «= ~aas, (8B 


Ormuzd, the planet Jopiter nT eee 
Orthagnes, coins referringto ... a. 
Ossites, tribe of the Cancasus... 
Otailu (P), vil... = 
Othman, Khalifa, eather of the ond adac: 
tion of the Qoran 
Ou-suenn country ivaded by the Yue-chi ... 
Ou-ti, emperor ofthe first Han dynasty. 419 


.. 183, 135, 186, 


293 


vee 152 


. 286 
. 284 


261 
419 


, 420 


Ouzanes, Gushana és ve ass san 109 
Oxus, riv, ».. ue aus ssa 285, 417, 428 
pada, flat-bottomed hoat,—Singhalese ... 339 
PAdmd — ase a ee ee » 239 
Padmamukha, companion of prince Jiva ... 240 
Padmaprabha, 6th Jina se we «461, 464 
padmdsana, attitude .., ese nes » 428 
Padmavati, Yakshin{t ... = woe wee 468 
padua tenants, — Singhalese... vee te BOT 
Padyamulu, by Yemana we O10 
Pahari, tribe ses or ae ies we 186 
Pahlava .. 9 oe tes tee wwe, BBB 
Pahlavas ...0 a. i wie ws 424 
Pai#dchi dialect... «4... «. 180 
Paithan, c. ee ies. Ares we 180 
pajd tree... ww vests ae, OD 
Pakundaka, k. of Gaylon ws sas we 231 
Palampur, shrine of Bir - Lok ase . 378 
Pali aes eee soe eee see 186 
palita, a charm ... vee 279 
Pallas... wm see tee tae £7, 480 
Palmiras Point ... «+ ses . 137 
palu, the Mimusops hexandra, —Singhalose.. 437 
Palimrushaka, val. iv we see » 284 
paluta, curse us 279 
palwal, countersigns .. ... we eee 100 
Pamirs, dist. 418;~—states revolt .. u. 421 
Paiichalinga temple, of §. India vce use OLB 


patichamahdésabda mentioned im connection 
with a temple a 
parichamathasthdna of Ohifichunike eee awe 


oe ose 


patichdmrita ws ace oo» = 459, 461 
Pafichagringa, father of Ar on os 346 n. 
Paiichatirtha, a sacred plate ... wee 464 


Pandran, vil. near Kalat, with burial cave ... 342 
Pandyan coins 318, 323 
pangukdrayo, hex satay tenants — = 
lese a iG . B36 
pant-watrd, pimples ess « 2038 
Panjab, coins found in, 1; — ‘otamiaie: 
201 #.;— tabus in, 343 f.; — Digambara 
Jainas numerous a sts we 459 
Panjabi lang, ... er 


een 


186, 187 
Pankhes, offshoot of chs ‘Shendus te ae 418 
Pan-kou, historiographer oo. un ave 400 
pannayé,—Singhalese... 0. ses ase BO 
panégala, monastery,—Singhalese ... ... 341 
pansil, the five Vows, — Singhalese .,. 340 and n. 
Pantaleén, predecessor of Agathoklés we 430 
Pan-tchao, conqueror 421, 422 and n. 
panth — aus aes ve ane te 28D 
panuvd, worrs, == Give haleass: we tte ne 488 
Papéra, in Tahsil Bhiwani Ses 343 
Péramitésamdsa... ne TT 346 n. 
pardiman, voice... sei ‘ae 115, 116, 120 
pareyyd, pigeons, — Singhalese wos ate 405 


paribhdshd-sétras, or rulers of interpretation, 379 
parinirvana, death ...227, 228, 230, 232 


Parisistha-parran or TT ey 
Parjars, Pariyars, of no caste we awe O88 
Paropamisos, mts.— Hindu Kuh ... 4... 427 
Parryar, Pariyar, of no caste 1. ss. sae 872 


Parsuas, clan, may be Parthavas or Parthians, 288 


Pargva, Parévanatha, 23rd Jina we 463, 464 
Parévayaksha or Dharanéndra, Yaksha .., 468 
Partab Chand, Raja... vr ane OCC 
Partavaé (P)on com  ... sae: hes . 319 


Parthia, allotted to St. Thomas wi 10 
Parthians, preached to by St. 'fhomas, 1, 145, 
146, 148 
Parvatasanghéta, mts. ofiron.., —«s. 8 
Pashtu, spoken in Afghanistan cre one 29) 
Pasupata or Brihman 1.00. 0 ans BBY 
P&idla, Yaksha ... ss se ann nee AEB 
PAtaliputra = Patna, 77, 79, 227 ; — Buddhist 
council at, 231, 282, 364; invaded by the 
Yue-chi eos aee~— 88, SEF, 428 
Patafijala = Vairdchana wows nee LDL 
Patatijalicharita.,, 0 se nee aes 
patérd trees see a ee Bs 





Pathéns, 203, 204; — Shndra Gadi Khel, of 
Kohat ... 7 si 
pathavinda, root pathav, to depet, ‘Diva poe 


eae ase ee 


symbol . 00 ese ane one Bee 939 
Pathien, creator,— Lushai... ae oe 412 
Patirannehe, village officer in Ceylon oo B36 
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Patischaria, Patusharra, old Persian Patishu- 


vari, aplace ss. vrs rome tte 88 
Patkoi hills wee vee we «= wee 102, 
Patna, excavations at... ous or 76 ff. 
pdtraya, alms bowl,—Singhalese .. ... 340 
Patricide dynasty see sue? ewan 
pattéyé, centipedes, — Binghalese ue « 487 


Pattini, Ceylon festival, 310; g. 2 +0. 487 
Paulinus of Nola (St.), refers to St. Thomas, 9, 


13,15 
panne or areca ... oe es 97, 31 
Pavamana, form of Sena son eter. Vasa Ok 
Pawénipitthakdn, code of Vaisili ... ae 235 
peacock on coins a ‘is we «—«15, 316 
‘Peggy,’ the brig se soe 93, 95 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Island ... 137, 
193, 194 
Penang lawyer, a walking-stick wwe ae DOA 
penela, soapberry plant, — Singhalese wee 4037 
péneré, sieve, — Singhalese .. + = one. B98 


Penukonda, in Anantapur dist., Digambara 
seat one - 460 
Perahera Mangalaya, festival at Kandy... 399, 310 
Perak — Native State .. ... ove ane 448 
Perseverance Point ... sive 
Persia, 285, 286, 288, 468; — aes not used 
after a ruler’s death .. ate wee 416 
Persians, preached to by St. Thoinas: 1, 145, 
146, 148 
Peter, Acts of, 2; —2nd Epistle of, similarity of 
parts of the Qordn toit ... 255, 257, 259 


eee eon eeu 


pétettiya, water clock,—Singhalese ... —..._: 338 
Pe-T’ien tehu — Northern India... +» 306 
Petra Oe eo err .*) 
Pettipolee, tn. ... ve wee = 806, 467 
péya, twenty-four hone, s,—Singhalese ... 338 


Pha-khol, Tibetan for Pitricheta ... wwe 345 
Phalahavadra, = Moti Phalod in Baroda... 52, 53 
Rhalown, or Holi festival ee wee 237 
‘Phalod (Moti), in Baroda; ancient Phalaha- 
Vadra ws aes ss ws ni we 53 
phang-lo, stone spindle-whorl ... .. 390 
Pharaohs... - iss 8 we 401 
Philopator MG. len. “ae ge 481 
Phité¥enés ues ae a see ww 451 
: phirka (?-sect) oss a8 ; so. 280 
“PHoenix, ’ the bark 96 
us, ascribed: the Apnceaohal ‘Acts $0 








oP. oom 


hy ase oan of 2 
Phraotes “en aes na tes wre 289 
Fhrus to stipa ... ose B49 


ul, flower, &c. . 


asic see es . 279 
phaulel, seented ofl =, ss .. 280 
Phijrmand, phirmane = firmaun ». 466 
pichehha, Jaina feather broom ... .. , 460 








Piel, river between the two abodes of the 
dead, — Lushai 


des ore owe ALB 
Piel Ral, heaven of the Pasha at wwe O12 
Pien-i-tien, its geography ». 420 
pillaz, old counsellor, —~ Lushai... a. 410 
pimburd, python, — Singhalese ae .. 436 
pinang tree eee 113, 114, 116 
pindenaud, an re -Ginehalsaes si . 340 
pind, flat stone idol... “i si ose B16 
pintaliya, ladle, — Singhalese ons awe OG 
Pi-p'o-cha-lun — Vibhdshdfdstra 000 asa. 888 
pirit, Buddha’s discourses, -- Singhalese ... 34] 
pirit nila, sacred cord, — Singhalese one S41 
Pu Jabanian, shrine in Muzaffargarh a. 280 
Pir Katal, in Dera Ghazi Khan, ashrine.... 280 
pitris, ancestors .. wre ae OG 
Pitricheta, not ss same as Matsicheta woe O45 
Pitt Island en ae ee eer es 
Piyadasi, its meaning .. see 265—267 


piyad ane eqaivalen topriyadaréana. 267 
Plato 


ide . 430, 431 
Plutarch .. ate a see sae . 430 
Pois or Sienaua, tribe ... eae sie woe 413 
pokhu, omen : . 279 
Polakési of the Kuumayudb insotip- 
tion a sisi eo. 281, 284 
polangu, Ceylon vipers. so wee tee we 4868 
Po-la-p’o —Pahlavas .. ss ‘ei woe 423 
polavul, village fair, — Singhalese ... ... 339 
polkichcha, magpie robin, — Singhalese ... 435 
polyandry ia Ceylon one sa . 338 
pone = 80 cowries ase oe we 84 
porawa, hatchet, — Singhalese vate ODD 
porova, axe,— Singhalese sae ee » 308 
Porto Novo, tn. .. ‘vs divs ol, 370, 466 
Poseidon on coins see ai vos 429 
Po-ta, district .. ove vis veo 417 
Pou-lo, k. eer ane jas rae 426 


Pourushaspa, king, father of Zarathustra ... 


Pou-sa-chen-kie-king — cia iiglena i 
nirdésa tvs 


416 


sh we 423 
poyadays,in Ceylon ... su vee tee 840 
prabhdmandala, aureole ve ees 428, 431 
Prabhas and the horse, legend we ©9999 
Prablad 6 ene oneness 888, BBS 
Prdéjdpatyo, Jaina ceremony ... .«. .. 460 
Prajilapti, Yakshini, 461;—- Vidyadévi ... 463 
Prakrit forms of Sanskrit personal 
names ... < a 219 n. 

Prékrit languages ... ve "180, 131, 186—189 
Prasénajit, king of Kosala . 233 
Prathamdénuytga, Digambara Véda .. wee 459 


Pratisththana, old capital of MahSrdshtra a» 180 


prdyaschitias, penalties for breaches of the 
Smriti eee ee one 365 
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prayer in the sacrifice of the ela ve ane 296 
Preporis islands... re we «36 
Prétabhavana, a field ... 113, 123 
Prince, the Cucumber and the Rakshashi, 
legend . ee oe si 97 f. 
Prince of Wales Island, 34, "85 — Kyd’s 
report on, description of hae ae climate 
and products, 40,45; — advantages as a 
port of refitment for the fleet, defects, 41 £f, ; 
— convicts removed to ss ‘ee we 90 
Prithvirama, Mahdsimanta; a protégé of 
Krishna IIL, q. v., 215, 216, 220 ;— he was 
of the Baisa family se. soe tee 220 
Priyadarsi, 232, 233; or oryadarlon: 266, 267 


processions in Ceylon... we ee 341 
Prodigal Son, in Mikir «1 ue tes 205 £. 
Ptolemy II., Philadelphos, his coins . 43] 
Ptolemy V. aoe “ee . 431 
Puduchéri, i. e. Pondicherry 909, 370 
Pudukottah State coins... wah. ae . 313 
Pui-thiem, the great knower, —- Lushai ... 410 
Pullicatt — Pulikat, tn. oe tee awe 8 
Pullicherrie, Puducheri... is ina 320 
Pumsavana, Jainaceremony .. ws. a 460 
Punjab, the Greeks expelled .. ss. = se 282 
Puramdhi — (Vedic), Parendi or P&arendi 
(Avestaic), g. .- ee ise ice 294 n. 
Purdnas, 231, 282, 423; — Jaina... » 459 
Purigere three-hundred district sed eae 2B 
Purings .. re ees ie. ar “wee 129 


Purna Varma, Maurya king... We wee «UR 


Parnavijaya,a Vidyadhara .« «. 117-127 
Purushadatté, Yakshint oP sid we 461 
Purushéttapuram, vil.in Ganjam dist. .. 328 


Pushkalivati, Pushkaravati, Peshawar, 421, 


492, 423 ; — capital of the Yue-chi... « 429 
Poshpadanta, 9th Jina ... 7 wo» 461, 464 
Pushpaséna sce seeks wae wee, AD) 
Putralekha of Sajjama ... a rue 348 


Qordn, itsorigin,.127 f., 255 ff.; — first com- 
mitted to writing, fixing of the text, 127; 
‘Sara,’ a section, 128 ; — the siras employ- 
ed for announcing events, 129; — dogmas 
revision, 130 ff.; — doctrine of predestina- 
tion, 131; — how much is valid, 182; — al- 
phabetical symbols used to mark groups of 
Saras, 183; —second revision, by Othman, 
135; art of reading the, 136; — poimts of 
contact between it and the 2nd Epistle of 
Peter, 255 ff; — future of Moslem: theo- 
cracy, 257 ff; — references to Christ, 250 
and n.; — veracity 0 of, 891, 392; moral obli- 
gations ve ase we = 397-099 





Qoréshi tribe sellamulets ... ate 
Queda, ¢. os an a 


=e00e 2719 
oe 27,80, 370, 465 


ré, toddy, — Singhalese sae om ove OOD 
rabdna, musical instrument, — Singhalese... 308 
Rachhchhavarh, a misreading of Réaivamn, 


i a ee oes iy 56 x, 
raddé tenants, — Singhislose _ wae . 337 
Ragha, ¢c.in Persia ses es oe ws 288 
rahma, period of grace ... avs 255, 256, 257 


Raidham, a misreading of Réivath,g.v. .. 55 


raids, among the Lushais .. .. 412, 413 
Raipur district, the Kamars in ats 144 


Raivarh, = Rayamal, Rayamél, Ray, 3 in 


Baroda ve. dus sii 55,. 56 
Raj4 Bali, worshipped . the Divalt we «237, 238 
Raja Bhér wee tee we (is nes OSH aN TL 
Rajaditya, a governor under Krishna II. ... 224 
Rajagriba... so cs «»  o- Zosand n, 
rajihdmesa wids - oo. 353 

‘ rdjakdriya, corvée, — Singhaless oe wee O38 
Rajapuri in Hémangada oe res nee DAD 
TAJAS, PASSIONS «0 eee ase ove wee LG 
Réjasékhara, Sauraséni author aco awe, 182, 


Rajasthani, Rajputana dialects. 16, 186—188, 

191, 192 
Rajatarangint mentions Kanishka. 381, 383, 384 
Rajati, = Rajaditya, g.v. 0 eve wee BD 
Rdjdvali, Ceylon ages Srrenolon list... 280 


Rdjdvali-Kathé ... 16s ane » 233 
Rajpit gdts see te eae 202, 312 
Rajpaténa, co., 180; — Jaina braries « 459 
rakhri, ainlat ae das ies ee eve 280 
PAKGI-PErNaNa ou ove tee wut ROT 
vdksha, charm so tees ve . 237 
Rakshashi... iss ioe, vas re 97, 98 
Rakshi, female elf sens ene AT asin Bly, 
Ral-pa-chan, king of Tibet 34. ° we. wae O64 
Rama, ¢., 332 ; ‘Rama,’ on coin ww. ‘B16, 317 
Rama and the Divali .., we tase O87, 298 
Rémabhadra-Dikshita 1.0 9 0 ae wes DAD 
Ramnéd .. see oe ta- ove O16 
Rampur ... ov “1) ws wae ND 
Raémpur-Bhinpur, Disawhas Math... a 460 






Ramsay, Lient., transmits Andaman Settie- ‘sg 
ment accounts, &., 81, 84, 85; leaves oni z" 
account of indisposition .. © 

Ranamarda, a Madugonda-Chaluka. 981, 989. O54, 


Ranchér = Krishna... «. 88¢ and n., 385 
Rangha or Xexartes, riv. ey lage! olga TEOE 
rangim, heated sand bath, &e:.., «00 «xa. 280 
Ranipdr, vil. near Paina TT ae 6: 


Raniwal, shrine ... ies ats sa « 328 
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Rafijabala, satrap ore w. 430 
BSshtrakfta officials ... ae een ase 204 
Ratan Singh Rathaur of Mératé, father of 


Mira Bai ‘as ate si ee wee O20 
Ratana Siétra me ats a we O41 
Ratha  ... on ine sac ‘es ve QSL 
rast eee aa ike re aT oa» 120 
rat kihiri, Acacia catechu, — Singhalese ... 437 
Batnasarnbhava,a Buddha... we «sos LA, 121 


Rattas of Saundatti; their crest was the 
sendéraldichhana or red-lead crest, 216 and 
n.; —references in their records to Krishna 
Ill. g.v-, 215; — their claim to be con- 
nected with Krishna IZi., 220, 221; — their 
family can perhaps bie traced back to 
an earlier time, 221; — abstract of the 
contents of the Hannikere or Hannikéri 
ola ist aes ees des vee 217 


Réwan, g.. see sen wee OOO 

Réyadrig — Raidroog, tluks of ‘Bellary, 
coins found .. ews rer ve. OL’ 

Rayamal, Réyamél, Rayémél, in Baroda ; 
ancient Réivarm ar ae és we «6256 


rdo-chog, stone tables, —- Ladakh... =... 389 
rio-gri, stone knives, —- Ladakh = 9 ws 890 
rdo-liog, stone-pot,— Ladakh...  ..  . 390 
rDo-ltog-ri, hill near Wanla in Ladakh... 389 
rdo-star, edged stone axe, —- Ladakh »»» 390 
rdulu, stone-pot, ~ Ladakh .. .. 390 
Reddick (Mr.), surgeon, his death at the An- 

damans, 87; — application for admission of 

his child to the Orphan School ... 2 88, 89 
red-lead crest, sexdéraldfichhana, of the Rat- 

tas of Sammdatti co lwes one AAG, 221 
veiti-hord, female fly-catcher, — Singhalese... 480 
reheyyo, crickets, = Singhalese es woe 436 
Rékhta, Hindéstént poetry «. ss .. 16 


shor nan rites in Ceylon eve th 339 ff. 
oe a, Nagas ave one oan . 102 
*cocbates, Rajputs... ws e868, 470 


Big Veda and the Pavamana, 291, 298; — 










‘verbal forms ... rrTy eve coe 456 
Rik or Big-veda 1. sv sen aa ae 298 
Rin . chen. mchog (Paramaratna ?) -- 360 
Rishabha, Ist Jina a ee cee 461 

a Latinas = ashaonish, righteous ones we 294 
Ports (Capt.) .. és we wee 86 
| dicks; saoribed to Sampriti ses see 283 

ten ints, — Singhalese... ai coe BO7 
cate we wees 487 

GaRebini, Yakshini, 461; — Vidyfdrt. eevee 468 

wag, Village, — Mikir ... as wwe 102 

étta stone, decree Of... see ve . 431 
Rudra, g. er ee er Tc 298, 299 


Rudradiman, satrap «+. ees oa - 265 
rudraiksha rosary sae see ose vee ODT 
Rufinus, 9; — references to St. Thomas... 13, 15 


ruk, the Myristica horsfieldia, —Singhalese... 437 
Rukaiya, dr.of Muhammad w bie eee OND 
Rukmiui ... ae ae tee eee »» 330 
Rummindéi pillar inserip. sat . 366 
Ripa, follower of Chaitanya .. » 334 D. 
Ritpnath, rock edict 4. ue ass wee 286 
Sa’ad bin al-As, a Koreishite ... ses wee 135 
Sabean power passed to the Abyssinians, 392 ; 

— monarchy ... en is yr vee 393 
sachadharmathida, on coins ... re « 429 
sadalgamuva adikdram, office-bearer, —~ Sin- 

ghalese ... see oss os » dll 
Sad4giva Raya, king of Vuapanagare we 318 
Sadhu or Brahman ie ss ar we. B26 
sédu, a cry in Ceylon ... ves eco eee, B40 

sidikka, nutmeg, — Singhalese See . 437 


Sadler {Mr.) detained for ore at the ean. 
MANS ove soe oe ot wo. 89 


saga, charm, amulet... see vv eee 280 
Sagah, Arab prophetess soe ate wae OOF 
Sagala, capital of k. Menander ve wee 480 
Sahasrfm, rock edict «.. sei es ww 236 
Sailt, tribe of Lushais ... aes 410, 411, 413 
St. George’s Island, 198; — fort .. 367, 368 
St. Thomas’ Mount, tree upon ae 27, 150, 151 
Sajjana’s Putralekha ... 348, 350 
sajosha — hazaosha, self-willed, — Iranian... 292 
Sika era, 230, 265; — dating from the coro- 
nation of Kanishka, 383, 42), 422; — kings, 
probably Buddhists ... ss. 00 was 429 
Sakakila 0 eae sit . 423 
Sakatéla, father of Bhadr ebb the Jaina 
patriarch tee aus coe eae wa. 231 
Sdketa, Soked, overthrown by ‘Vijaya- 
kirti ase ave ». 39, 349, 350 
sak péruva, wooden wheel, — Singhalese ... 308 
Gakti  «.. . 469 
Sakya, the Lichchhevi, seoreniter of the Tibe- 
tan kings ;—- the mountaineer... » 233 
Sakya Muni, Buddha 2-233, 348, 3685, 424 
Sakya race ne ee, ees 
Sakya Sirbha, era eas 927, 228 
Sala tree ... cea a ane was B04 
SGlagrdm ww» ve ai see ied ve O88 
Salamanassar II., victory over Artasar  ... 288 
GdlivAhana, era... vue scenes tne ABO 
salt peeter ces as ove eee we «32 
Samddhi .. see aig eos = sues 122, 127 
Saman, Ceylon festival... oe 310 
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samaaalayd, butterfly, — Sin shalese «- 436 | Sarzt Chandra Das (Babu) on Tibetan Jails 
Samivurtana, Jaina ceremony .. eee ove 460 &e. es me sa: * 935 
Sambhava, 3rd. Jina se acs we 461 | Sirdhasataka ... ae a " = 935 
Samghagubya, father of Matricheta...  ... 345 Sariputra. Siriputto, Sirivutte - 365, 495 
Samghaguypta, father of Vaégbbata .. =... B45 Sarira, the budy .. : 120 
samghe upsydie, = joined the Order ... 236 n. | Sarmaras ii ar . 233 
sami, giuve niche ree tee wee we 280 | Sarvdbna, Yaksha ‘oe - 463 
Sauprati, 227 ; — Tibetan, Sambadi ... 230, Sarvaphals, a mt. See: ees * 125 
232, 283 | Sarvdstivadins. 298. — ; 
Saiiskdras or karmans, of the Brahmans .,. 460 Sue See a : G 
Sauvat era soo ome tte tee ave 230 | Sasa, coins relating to... ace cue, 150 
Samyuktdgama ... ius sae ve ©4238, 424 | Sasanadart use te ie . 461, 463 
Samyukia-rutva-pitaka-sttra— T'sd~pdé-tsang- Sasinka Déva of Karna Suvama ... a res) 
king as ve a 381, 382, 384, 386 Saspola Bridge on the Indus, carvings. 361, 362 
Sanutan, folluwer,of Chaitanya ase 334 n. | Sasrim Chand Katéch, Raja... .., x 376 

Sdiichi relic caskets, 865,366; —stQpas ... 428 Sassanides, religious revival under them, 


Sandhbeads, the ss. eis ‘ « 138 


: se ee e 289, 42 

Sandardk, Sanadrik, L. Andranopolis, An- Sassanian empire a ne ee 

dranobulys, tn. visited by St. Thomas... 5-8 Ndstrabhydsa, Jaina ceremony oe ww» 460 
Sandracuttus or Sandracyptus, 227; — Nétakani of the SAtavAhana family of the 

regarded as ASOkaA ue nae wee 228 Andhrabhritya dynasty ... .. ae 180 
Sanaur, Raja of ... Comte ee ee 825 | Shtakarni Gotamtputra, k. ws 266 and n. 
Sina kénd of Méwér, father-in-law of Mba Sfitakarnin Satavihana, a Kuntula vow 180 

Bai. ve sae 329—831, 333, 334 Saitavéhana, Salivahana, Silahana or Hala ... 180 
San, habhiti, translator ws + 425 | Sétavdhana, Andhra, k... 4. . -883n. 


Sanyhamutid, sister uf Mahéndra, mission to 
Ceylon een eee eee ee Ly ry ose 364, 
Sanghata-parvatas, two mts. of iron .., 


saté —— G. case of ene ees wee eee see. 33 
Sattadhard, fourth court of inquiry at VaisAli, 235 


vw» 114 | Sattasad of Hala, oldest work in Maharashtri. 180 
Sangréuwjit, sun. of Béné Sar we ae une B12 sditukdrayd, attendants, —Singhalese  ... 433 
Sankha, suell, on cuin ,., ses oe eee 320 Natyarhdhara, k. of RAjapurt ... ‘sie oon 240 
Sanki, Sanki, in Baroda; ancient name San- Satyavin .. 1 on ness ten 938 


kiys ave ove see oi ve oe §=4 
Sankiya, = Sanki, Sanki,in Baroda... .. 54 
San-mei-ting. (samddhi) ... rT Tren!) / 
Sanskrit, the relation of Saurasént to it, 

l¢1, 182, 159, 190 ; — words in the Malay 


Saumya, Jaina ceremony oon eee wee, 460 
Saunaka, 3rd patriarch of the Buddhist church, 231 
Saungara (P Sangrama), vil. in RAmpur oe 312 
Sauraséna, country about Mathur’... oe 181 
Sauraséni, a Prakrit dialect, 180; — more closely 


language ee cede vee «443, 455—457 related to Sanskrit than the others... 18] ff. 
Sanskritised forms of vernacular names; Saurmana,.— solar year oe, eee nee DOB 
Chidagréma = Mudiyandr,, and Kanta- sava, green, &€. ... | eve 280 


savi, used for bhang by Muhammadans ~,,, esti 
Sayyids, of the Karnal, 100; — sell amulets... 279 


kadvara = Mulbagal eee eco ane Pry 58 
Santé, Yakshini... se sis ae oon 461 


Santali lang,, supposed influence. on Schultze (Benj.), Hindést&ani Grammar... 21, 24 
Gondt 2. se ue ee oes 449, 453 | Scriptures, Tibetan ss ase gc 998 


Banti, 16th Jima... nae tee one 4682 
Saoshyant, angel, Iranian. 1 use wee 418 
sapsanda, Artistuloehia mdica, — Singhalese. 309 
Saptarishi, seven minstrels, the stars in Ursa 
Major oro see ae we 292 
sapu, champak, — Singhalese... .. 840, 437 
sdr, chief, Mikir: 0 sue, wees nee 102 
Saragon II. of Assyria... se ae are 288 
Sarajah Cawn, Shabandar of Quedah a 370 
Sarasvati, g. ase > see tae wee 98, 297, 468 
Sarasvati, stream between the Indus. and 
Ganges 1 are nee ee Ss 1,292, 298 


| sella, chella,.‘ a javelin’ 


Scythia allotted to-St. Andrew we = we 10 
Seythian lang. 4. 0 ase aes 458-and ny 
Se — Sakas— rule over Ki-pin, 418 and'n,' 2" 
conquest by the Yue-chi, 419; — their j, , 
identity... se tees HOS a 
Sea Horse (the brig) ... _...81, 85, 88, 90" 1 
sections of unknown castes... "he 204 
Selachaittiya dégoba, shrine in Ceylon jr 34d 


Selena, g- se soe aoe nase nae 428k 
Seleukos Nicator... oe ee ree DF, 232 
Selenkides, their coins ... are ine we 431 


227, and Additions 





sellakétana, chellakétana, the javelin-banner 
of the Mukula or Chellakétana family. 226, 227 
Sellskétana, another name or an epithet of 


Bankéya, g. 0. «+ ee $222, 227 
Sellavidega, a biruda of ‘Bhillama Il. . 227 
Semites ... 298, 994, 296 


Senakeliya or Koti, Kartika Mangalya festi- 


valin Ceylon ... .. “es . il 
Sénapati, chief minister of Vaissli Sie » 235 
sendriya, Space +. és . ils 


sendtralamchhana, ‘ die. vedlcai crest’ of 
the Rattas of Saundatti... «. 216 and n. 
Serampore Missionaries, their early publica- 


GODS ave se on is ia 241 ff. 
Sélupati, on coin.. ies as bes cee DLO 
Sétupatis of Ramnad “aee as wee 316 
Seu-li — Sinhala, Ceylon os faa, outer 40 
Seu-ma Ts’ien, historian 418, 422, 423 


seven, a sacred number with the Semites ... 293 
Shéhanushahi, a Saka k. ‘en. 4 * oes 
Shahr Sultén in Muzaffagarh, a shrine ... 280 
ghank of Vishnu... ee ses vee «=. 28, 239 
Shanmukha or Kéritikéya, Yaksha .. - 462 


Shendus or Pois, tribe of the Lushais, their 
burial-grounds, 411;-—- mode of attack, 
412; — live east of the Koladain, their 
language wen es oo tte owe 4B 

Sher Sh4h rebuilt Patna Gee, | ene? * wees ee 


Shésha, thousand-headed cobra ose wee LOD 
Shia sectarians ... ae ‘ 134 n, 
Shiaism on ees . 261 


shibboleth of the Muslims, 134: ‘of ‘ive Shias. 261 
shédasakarman, ceremonies of the a 


JAINAS von terete . 460 
Sholapar, tm om we owe 460 
Shore (Sir J.}, Gorernor-Gencrl (1798-4). 34, 

90, 187 
shrdddhas, offerings to ancestors one 288 
hirdsas == Surao, valiant — woo eee 295 

» akét Brahmans oes wn cee, G44 
Sibi, king or Indra eae: | eed ad 
Sidd&pure, version of rock dich vor nae 286 
Siddha ... ws =), 197, 464 
Siddkhakra, Jaina eaored plate a. 464 


Siddhfrtha, name of one of the years of the 






sixty-years cycle-of Jupiter... .. 218 ff. 
SidghSrtha, attained Buddhahood wae 292 
yini, Siddhayiké, Yakshini ae 463 
eee aia ee ‘i's ae 376 n. 
eis: wes 422 

» Sap bon — ko, “general of k, 
eas eae eee 4, 5; 7, 8 
‘Sees Thy the Sthvirs ene ese eee ea 231 
J cthaire, chief of Nalanda ... .. 383 n, 
Stuetdakarana, Jaina ceremony =o» .. 460 
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Simanténnayana, Brabman ceremony ». 460 
Sirbha, patriarch... ae = 382 
Simha? on coin, 315, 316, 318, 304 - — lon 
throne ... was re ae ies . 428 
Simla Hill tribes... ies sus sa » 208 
Singasara,— Malay  .. 448 


Singhalese, glimpsesof their sean life. 308 £f., 


336 ff, 432 ff. 
Sinhala, Ceylon 1. see ave .- 426 
Sinhdsana vs 310, 311 
sinhayd, lion’s fat, — Singhalese wwe 404 


Sintice, Syntice, friend of Migdonia, convert- 


ed by St. Thomas ... uss ane » 155 
Si-rena, mother .. ess ‘ee wee 120 
Sirmdr, tn., Punjéb . 416 


Sirshake, Bhikshu, probably Teadeve ose 346 n. 
Sihantana (Asipatira ? ), Yaksha birds » 113 
Rishyalekha of Chandragomin ... 348 and n., 363 n. 


Sisundga, k, of ica dee 230, 231 
Sité,g. ies. Shas .. doo and n. 
Sitala, 10th Jina ... see soe 462, 463 


Sitala devi, goddess a a we «80 
Siterparna, a place ois bee . 288 
sitiaru, — Singhalese ... . 337 
Siva temple at Trinomalai, 313; 3 lingam, 216 ; 
coins from temple of, 219; — on coins, 319, 
420, 428; — worship, 376 n.; Siva saved by 


a spider so teste tte ae 
siyambald, tamarind, —- Singhalese ... ... 437 
Skandagupta, defeats the Hamas = ve O19 
Skyin-gling, place near Khalatse wo ODL 
small-pox, among the Singhalese we 433 
NSmasdnam = field of graves... aes res 204 
Smerdes (pseudo) ove es oe we 289 
Smith (Mr. G.), letters ... - 194 
Smriti x0 nee ib. . ate . 865 
‘ Snow Cornwallis,’ ap Sl, 85, 88, 90, 92 
‘ Snow Druid,’ brig +0082, 93, 84, 86, 87, 94, 194 


‘Snow Nancy,’ brig — «se mea! . 86, 87, 88 
Socrates Scholasticus, reference to Church of 
St. Thomas at Edessa... see 9,14, 15 
éddasatam, a corrupt word meaning probably 
‘one hundred and sixteen” rather than 


‘sixteen hundred’ ... ave 49 f,, 52 
Sodom .. ove nee ots me oe 265 
Sohan, riv. at Patna = ae . 76, 77, 80 
Soked == ‘Sdketa, 0. su. vue aes 4D 
Soma, god we ee ae BO, 296, 298, 299 
Soma-Haoma worship .  sse-. ave ve 291 
Sophronius (pseudo) —.. wee nee 146 
Sophronius (St.), patriarch of Je eaiseiond we 147 
soran, to ask aid of a spiritual adviser .-. 280 
Sotér megas, Kk. 20. see teat we Jol 


Sozomon, 9; reference to the Church of 
St. Thomas at Edessa... ss —s ave 13, 15 


INDEX, 
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Spalagadamés, his coins... a. was 
Spalahorés, his coms 2 we nue . 429 
Spalirisés, his coins —.,., vee - 429 
spurious Indian records ; identification of 
places mentioned in some of them...49, 52, 
53, 55, 57 
Sravakas 1. suse 459, 460 
Srypas, Srypeccr, On some coins of Menander, 
430 and n. 
Bravan, month 1. 0 0. we see 987 
Sréydrhéa, lithJina kk ; ~. 462 
Sré, on coin, 319, 320; Sri wee 860 
Srichandra, k., son of Binduséra ss. . 348 
Srédhara coins ease aes BB, 816 
Srt-dkarma-pitaka-niddna-ettira (Fu-fa-ts’dng- 
wm-imen-king) .. os eee tee OD 
Sridatta, merchant of Rajapuri vee ane 240 
Brijyott ass ae ee eer ww. 113 
Sré-Krishnardya (?) on coin ... 4. . 324 
$rtvatsa ldfichhana ‘es see wee we 462 
Srivira, legend on coins .. oe = ave 814, 815 
Sré-orikska, tree . ove bai . 462 
Sthaviras, 228 n., 998 poe Winiva chiefs, list of, 
230 ; — chronological list... wee wae 29 
Sthalabhadra, disciple and successor of Bha- 
dravaéhu... a. dis wwe 21 
Stokoe (Lieut.) in conimend at Asdsmans: 87; 
letters, 88, 89;:— his account of the 
Andamans, plan of Port Cornwallis (1798), 
194, 195 
Stone age, in Ladakh .. 2 ase .. 389 
Straton I, his coims we vee 430 
stipa, On coin ws - 430 


Subhashitamalika, by Dr. Gispailer, 300 ff, 
399 ff., 438 f£., 471 ff. 


Subhdghitaratnakarandakakatha of Sira ... 350 
stéchi, trellis st aus ae eee we 430 
stichi rakhnd, sacred milk _,.. wae cee 044 
Sudargana, weapon of Vishnu ... is ve 121 
Sudharm4, wife of UtsAhadharma, ... ove 125 
Sudra caste, 237 : — and Divali r woe 238 
Sudurjaya, Brahman ... 6. so S46°and n. 
Sughdha, Segdiana i... ae 287 and n. 
Suhastin ... — as eee vee 22 
Suhrillekha of Nagdrjnna -..948 and n., 383 n. 
Sujanpur .., ver wae nse BG 
sukshatra — hukshathra, —Iranian ... evs 299 
suliya, hairy whorl,—Singhalese ..  ... 483 
Sumati, 5th Jina see ste owe 46] 
Sumatra, camphor exported, 367: -- es 375 
Sumerian seven . ata ais iss oe 294 
Sungskrit = Sanskrit ese eet ate, DAS 
Sunna traditions wee ee 180 n. 
Sunni, sect a was a Soe 56801 


. 429 | Sunthavadaka, an ancient village in Broach, 


56, 57 

Supargva, 7th Jima, we = $61, 468 
superstitions among the Singhalesa.. 432 f. 
Sura, capital of Persians eee 229 n. 
ra, name for Matricheta ... 345, 346, 350, 885 
Suréshtra, dist. . ree 492 


Surat, 47, 48, 367 ; ;—a a Disanibaes seat of 


learning ass oa se . 460 
surgun, worshipper of i rienen we. 280 
Susa, Persian capital ... weet, as 209 n. 
Sushravas,—-Husravangh—an Ushana .., 294 
Susiana or Elam... ar eee ace =a 286 
Sugrata, physician «1 ase . 384 
Sutéraké, Yakshini =... see . 462 


Stirdlamkdra of Agvachooha. 349 ands n., 
350, 381, 382 n., 384—387 


séitikkd, sun-bird, — Singhalese w. 435 
Svaémi-Mahfséna, g. ea bia . 284 
Svastika, symbol... see . 288 
Svétambara Jainas, 230, 459; — differ Poni 

the Digambaras ‘6 460 f. 
Swedish cerebrals wwe 455 
Syam=Siam ... » 466 
Sy4m4 Yaksha, 461; — or r Vile . 462 
Syntengs of Jaintia .., se wee 102 


Syriac version of The Acts. of St. Thomas, 
1, 2 ff, 154, 155, 157—159 


Syrian Christians, their ined wee 259 
Tabaung, Burmese month, March ... — .., 298 
tabus, inthe Punjib ... we = O43, B44, 
tahannuth, Arab rite... es sii « 396 


Ta-hia, 417; conquered by the ee 418, 


419;—their land... es . 423 
Taif, near Mecca eas wees . 394 
Taizha, tn. a a rer - 393 
Takhta, in Malay ee sia hei 
tala, the Corypha embreclifer,— Si ha. 

lese ae bd ae wee a 437 


talagoya, Varanus dracaena, — "Singhalese wwe 435 
Talakad in Mysore, mentioned as pane | 
talapat, head shade, — Saighelee, 
Talavanapura, == Talak&d in Mysore... | 
talgaha, ai — Singhulese . 
Talmud ... és vee 
tamas, lusts re ete E 
Tamil... oe = 449, 451, 452, 454, So 
Ta-mo-mi-to — Dharmamitra... .. fy 
Tanglauas, Lushai tribe a 
Tanjur we se = ae: B45, 346, B48, 379, 380 
Tank, the Nawa&b of _... aes is eo 416 














516 INDEX. 
Tansén, Akbar’s minstrel ...  ..  « 333 | Phlang-Thangs, Shendu tribe... 0s oe 418 
Tantra ... wo eevee ove B48 | thir deng, blacksmith,— Lushai ... ... 412 
T’an-yéo, a Sramana 1. ase . 32 | Thomas (St), his connection with India, 
Tao-siuen, writer eer. ae woe 420 1 ff, 145 #.; — Acts of, 1 ff.; — sold to 
Tao-te-king eco ts we 426 Habban, 4; — martyrdom of, 5; — move- 
Tapalinada,a place ss. ase oe 125 ments of, 5, 6; — proper names in the Acts 
Tapas, asceticism . 464 of, 6,7; — early writers who mention the. 
Tara, g., hymn to her .. - 348 apostleship of, 9 ff. ;—~ evangelised Parthia, 


Taranath, history of Tndian Buddhism, 345 5- — 
references to Matricheta, 345, 346 and n., 
317—349 n, 385:—to Kanishka, 381, 


383 n., 423 
Targum 1 a 258 
tarra, small copper coin ee. kee » 371 
Tartar princes ... ds » 432 


Taswell (Capt.), cen. 98, 94, 95, 96, 137 
tatha, a prefix in the name Tatha-Umbaré; 
explained eT a 
Tatha- Umbaré, an ancient name of Bagumra. 
in Baroda, 54; hes ai of the prefix 
tatha ae a Me ee we §=84 


Ta-t’sin, — Roman, rte oss vee ae 426 
taul = long suffering, forbearance ... .. 257 
tavalam, pack-bullocke,— Singhalese ees O89 
Tavernier, Hindostani scholar vse oe 240 
Ta-wan  «. ise Ge ae wa: save S18 
Taxila, rebellion there ... a, as « 233 
‘Ta- ¥ ue-chi Beg ave age aes . 424 
Tehang-k’ien, 417 ; —- his journeys, 418, 401; 
“Captivity 0 we teen » 419 | 

Tehang-ngan, ¢. a rT , 421 
Tche-le — Chara, for Chavis... soe 908 
‘Pehe-lo-kia, Charaka, physician oe ons OOF 
Tch’eng-ti, emperor an vee = 421 
Teche p’an, Ch’-phan, Chinese author . 383 


Tchen-tan, — Chinese . Sex ee 428 
Tchen-t’an, Chin-than, probably Kashgaria... 385 
Tchen-t’an Ki-ni-teh’ a, 382 ;—— dévapuira Ka- 
nishka .., a 10BO4, ee 386, 387 
page i, Sterculia foetida, — Singhalese » 487 
“Gusta folklore, 275 #.; — characters on coins, 
313, $14, 315; — iang. ce «=» - 40 -—- 456, 458 


‘Temmins (Capt.} eee oy ae nee &9 ; 


Temple coins 4. use ce = eee OB 
Tengrikvatu, shen-yu, sons of eaves ae 432 
Tenton story, Mikir ... ae 208 ff. 

Pit) 5; 7 







Selon L, Treptia, wife of king Mazdai 
3 i, Oct. -Nov. e is oon ow. «=—s 4 
se creeping animalg aun ws 
Rag dras Mar oka. - see 4S 


. : ; tes ae Tukhara oes eee eae 423 
BOT Os, his coins oes eee ene eee 430 
micte of Scleukos I. Nikator ... 4. 431 


ganthis, class of Digambara Jainas 


Lae a B foe 459 
Thibaw, k. one ane oes ote 


-. 416 


eas 1 17 ; ‘" 


‘ Transoxiana, Sakas driven thence 


15;— writings of doubtful date mention 
him, 145 ff.;—  Calamina, scene of his 
martyrdom, 189 ff.; — the Legenda Aurea, 
154 f£.;— Ethiopic version of The Acts 
contains two separate accounts of, 156 f.;— 
Syriac version of The Acts... 157, 159, 38% 


Thonmisambhota, inventor of the Tibetan 
alphabet see weet ee OOD 
Thornhill (C.), letter frou a = we «98 
Thrita or Thraetona Athwya, Iranian 2.5 
287, 294, 296 

Thupdrama dagoba, shrine of vee collar 
bone, — Geylon bee  O4t 

Tibetan dates of Buddha, 208 .- — oer ee is 

Asgika, 232; — affinities of is Lichchhavis, 

233 if.; — rok inscriptions... w- 361, 362 
Tibeto-Burman languages, some branches of, 107? 
Tien-chu—India—conquered by the ¥ue-chi, 

417, 426 
T’ien-fa — Dévadharma. see wee OOF 
tien-tzeu, son of Heaven, emperor of: China, 

4.1, 426; — dévaputra of the Yue-chi...426, 492 


Tiglutpilesar IT, ose tee wee tee 288 
Tili, co, ves ee 048 
Timins, Commander of the ‘Nautilas’ Brig; 85 
Tinnevelly coins aa «- 310, 316 
Tipperahs, Chittagong Bill tr ibe oo oe ST 
Tipd Sultén, coin attributed to his reign... 322 
Tiridatos I. rT re - 43] 


Tirthakaras, Jain 230, 450—461, 468 
Tiruvannamalai, or Trinomalai, in So, Arkat, 
temple .. ass “oes wes nee OLD 
Tishtar, the star Sirius aos ‘is ene 294 
Tissa, — (Fishya) —- Moggaliputra, patriarch, 


, 231, 232; —religions guide of ASdéka. 365, 366 
,Tividi, bill... se unten awe OBE 
‘topu, Offering 4. aun nee ate nee BT 
Topu Jopu, meaning unknown, Kangra _,.. 279 

. téra, Cassia leayes,——Singhalese ..  ... 487 
toran,—Singhalese ... .2 ase eve 809 
otemism in the Panjab eo = oe D0 F., 312. 


Tou -mi, principality ave vee aes ovo 417. 


eee ose 429 


trial of prisuners, in Tibet and Vais&lii ... 235 
‘Trichinopoly coins «4. wee gna awe BID 
Trimukha, Yaksha ... 00 ses nee 461 


Trincombar, c. ... ive bee = 466 


INDEX. 
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Trinity, as understood by Moslems ... ... 259 
Trinomalai, Tiruvannamalai, in So. Arkat ... 


313 
Tripitaka... ss ane ses ts + 38] 
Triratnad4sa, not Matricheta. ... we 345 
triséla, On coins ... see oon 338, 429 
Trita Aptya or Traitana, g, ...  .. 294, 296 
trob, stone tobacco-holder sw vee 390 
Tsa-pao-ts’ang king, = ii teat as 
ka-stira... on sea . 382 
Tshan-di, examination and ateonine ‘of pri- 
soners in Tibet ave si se wee 235 
Tsien-Han-chou ... ae ow 418 
isig, stone oil-presS «ss weno . 389 
Ts’in, Chinese dynasty ... ue ave . 382 
Tsi-tchin-lun, Samyukta-tattva-sdstra _—.... 383 nn. 


Ts’ung-ling — Bolor ... 382, 383, 387, 421, 422 
Tukharas, Tushéras ... vee B00, 421, 423, 424 
Tula or Libra, zodiacal sign .. ais ea Od 
Tuliga, a biruda of Krishna IIT, q. v., 217 and n. 


Tulst Das and Mira Bai Kes we «=: 83.2, 333 
Tulu differs from the other Dravidian lang- 
WALES ree se ove oe «= 44, 44 
Tumbura, Yaksha ss ‘ck ase we 461 
Tung T’ien-tchn — Hastern India... =» 885 
Tun Sarana, the three refuges, — Singha- 
lese a. a or ise ve 340 
Turis, of the Kurram Valley a6 we wee 100 


Turribius, mentions Acts of St. Thomas .. 2 
Turushka, Tou-kiue or Yue-chi dynasty 384, 424 


Tutacree, Tutakorin... ses we «©6869, 372 
Twashtra .. ss kines ove vee 291 
Uch, in Bahawalpur, ashrine.. .. «. 280 
uchit, small insect - Seer cee LY 
Udai Bai, sister-in-law of Mid Bat _ +» 330 
Udayast, son of Band Sur ws tte we 1D. 
udella, hoe, — Singhalese si +. 308 
udupila, a village faction, — Singhalese wee 397 
akunilla, pointed stick, —~ Singhalese ove OLS 
alémd, devil-bird, — Singhalese vee 495 


Umété, in Kaira; the spurious plates pur- 
porting to have been issued in A. D. 478; 
identification of the places mentioned in 
THOM. diy sek ee hs «be. 

Umkhen, riv., Assam ... ae one 102 

Umm Kulthurn, dr. of Malignant’. aes wwe 395 

Ummi, epithet of Muhammad... 129 and n., 258 


Unddi-Stira eee eee eee eee 379, 380 
unahapuluvd, loris, — Singhalese . 434 
Upidhydya, Jaina order sce - 464 


Upagupta, supposed spiritual guide to Kala- 
Sika nn 0 eee Ss 281, 86H and n., 366 


Upanayana, Jaina ceremony ... a ane. 480 
Upordja, officer in Vaisdli 4g ua awe DOH 


Updsaka, conversion of Priyadarsi ... sige 

upasampada, ordination ee 201, 232, : 

Upatishya \Sariputra}, ore of Buddha ... 

Uravilva, tn. ar 2 

arnd 568 

Ushanas (Kava Us isa Or Usadhan) 

Ushilathana, a misreading of Dashilathana, 
Gets. we Wee. hs 54 and n. 

ushnisha a wee £28 

Utntr, Utiantr, in Kélar, Mysore: : probably 
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mentioned as Uttagrama ... i tee 158 
Utsahadharma, a man ... gag oe =: 125, 126 
Uttagrama, probably = Wootnoor, Utnur, 

Uttantr, in Kélar, Mysore .. sie 57, 58 
Uttandr in Kolar, Mysore; probally mention- 

edas Uttagrama 6. a oss 58 
Uttarasala - "998 n. 
attardsanga, mantle... we 428 
Utiarashara, mouth ... ov we eee 228 
Uttarathén month wee eee oe PZB ann 
Uvakhshastar (K yaxares) we one DBD 
Uvakhshatara (K yaxeres) « 287 
Vadaghno... —«« vce tee wee SLE 
Vadibhasirh ha’s Gadjachintanant oe one BAO 
Vagbhata, medical writer - » 345 
Vaghauri, ancient village in Baroda... 52, 58 


vadhana, vehicle ... wee 314, 316, 319, 220, 322 


Vaibhashika school .. 6a me 303 1. 
Vaidéhi, = Sita... Seu ee cat ‘ae OO 
Vairdtya or Vairdti, Yakshint.. ste - 462 
Vairdchana, a Buddha ... ay, * al 11—198 
Vairdtyé, Vidyadévi 00. tn awe one 468 
Vaigadéva, Jaina ceremony ... wee 460 
Vaisékha, month... a . 228 









Vaiséli, council, 231, 233; capone Y the 
dead in, 234; judicial system .  ...  g, 
VaiSravana, g, 1. see nee ae 


VaiSya caste =... tee we we 

vajra, diamond ... ase ee ar es 

Vajra-sticht ose aT See 
Vajrasrinkhala Yakshint, 461; Vidyédévi. 468 
Vakereta, probably Kabul .. igh tyres lena 
Valabhi = Wala, Wala, or Wale, i in RKathia. . 


WAr ws woe 
Valabht records; ov sparbus plate ptr poses 
ing to have been issued in A. D. wie ee . 


valahd, bear, —Simghalese ...° + on fo - 
Vallabha lord, the; a designation of Amdgha. 

varsha I. ie bee 
Valli Ammé, consort of Kartikéya . swe 
Vamanabhattabana’s Virandrdyanacharita., 240 


diet sive iio 








du Oct. “Nov. he 


218 
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varadahasta mudrd 462, 463 
Varanandi, Yaksha =... eat aes we 461 
Varanda river == Wand Khari in Broach ... 56, 57 


Varanéra, = Walnér, Walnér, in Broach ... 56 


Vararuchi, Prakrit grammarian .., 180—183 
Vardhamana, 24th Jina we 463 
Varena, a Persian dist.... “aa we «=. 287, 288 
Varingin, a tree .. - 128 


Varnandrhavdr ee a aeacelation of 
part of .. ~ we eee O47, 348 

varna shires a8, OF picueleay ree tte wee OD 

Varuna, g., 111, 125, 292, 295, 298, 299; — 


Yaksha .. sei enews 463 
ras, rainy sedan, — Binchalese ww» O40 
Vasubandhuo.. on ae 2.040, 800 D. 
Vasudéva, possibly Mazdeo, 159; — on coins... 428 
Vasumitra, president of the council of 

Kanishka se saa ae oes OGD TL, 495 
Vasupijya, 12th Jina .. 0... ey 462, 464 
Vasushka, Turushka, k.... wate... Kee wee 424 
Vatasavitri was wwe 288 
vay-dam-loh, cholera, — Tabs - 411 
Vayu, wind god ... eve 294 
Véyu-Purdna  ... 2 es o» 292 
Védas of the Digambara, Jaimas a . 459 
Vedic dialects, 181, 184, 185 456: — religion, 
S"UES.BOUTCE — aye gee wee awe awe 297 
Vedisagiri (Chetiyagiri) fc SSeS 
wél, spear of Kartikéya... 4. eae BLL 
Vel Viddné, irrigation oficen— Singlinigas:, se 800 


Vellore Rayars, their coins... v oo O15 
Vemana, Telingana poet... 9... .. ae 878 


Vendidad... * + ars a eee we 415 
Venkata, qn coin.. Le ae « O16 
r euatapepés ot ém . 320 


Venkajag. Vijayanagar a, coin attributed ~ 321 
fama, = feaum ave 218, 219 
Y @seuidex "t4¥'ule’s, Hohson-Jobson. 442, 
y 139 ff, 267 ff, kd HE, 47848. 
. ree = Vritrahan, ¢ we ane 204 
Neulars,.Indo-Aryan. 183, 186, 187, 


ne Soi India grouped .. “we . 186 
siloganmer Nea se ae wee wwe 984 
Vibhdshdsdstra So! iets ace 498 
-\, idarbha, CO nes os Sai ewe 180 
” sdarblia-Rttt ages “Teka “ee eos 182 
seo 182. 





\ “deha, co. a ihe ee 

5 en ae ave 463 
des aa. ets DDE TB 
eo tee wee ss 192-196 
eos aoe eee 360 





. ‘= ambara Jainas we ane 460 
mans. — Vihan, iene in Baroda aee 52, 53 
Wifaya legend on coins... 4. 818, 820 


Vijaya or Jaya, Yakshini «fle 
Vijaya or Sy4ma, Yaksha_ .... 
Vijaya, wife of k. Satyarndhara 
Vijayaditya ose : 
Vijayakirti, k. of Li invaded Tndia - 
Vijayanagara kingdom, coins. 315, 3 


Vijayanka, wife of Adhéra, q. v. 
Vijvapani, go we awe ove 
Vikramachakravartin, a bdiruda aii 

Krishna TIL, g.v. as 
Vikramaditya era eset 
Vikramaditya, k. of Ujjain, a Guat ‘i 
Vimala, 13th Jina sat oad - 
vimana, acar ... ‘se 


vind ase tes tee 
Vinaya, chiefs, list 
Vindhyas... 


Vindusara, Bindusira, ate of dent: 

Viparyayas ove 

Viranarayana, a biruda of Aine havens 

Virandréyanacharita of Vamanabhatt: 

Virgin Mary, death of . 

visa kumbha, plant, antidote to sat 
son,—Singhalese ... sue ams 

Vishnu, g.,and the Divalt .. ou. 

Vishnu, image at Dondra, 310; — on 
314; epithet to, 315, 316, 320, 321, ¢ 
namdm, trident mark, 315; — chak7 
825; described... = ss. naw tae 

Vishnu-krdnti, Evolvulus alsinoides, — 
halese 

Vispanthis, sub- desea of Disanibara: 

Vitérana, revenue officer, — Singhalese 

vitarkamudrd, attitude... 

Vivdha, Jaina ceremony ies 

Vivanghat, father of Yima, Iranian ... 

Vivasvat, mythical priest iis ses 

Vizan, L Zuzanes — son of king Maz 


Vizepoore = Viziapir, Beejapore 
Vohumano, Persian g. ... ese 
Vrijji, co. sad ase 

Vritra, fiend bes dies _ 
Vritrahan, Verethraghna, fiend, Indra. “ 


wadamal, hibiscus, —Singhalese ... 

Waddell (Mr. A.), letterfrom.. 4. 

Wadi'l Kora, tn. wwe ase 

Wala, Wala, or Walém, in Kathiawa 
cient Valabhi .. ae 

wal-déketta, jungle-hook, — Sinvhaless 

Walnér, Walnér, in Broach; ancient 
néra ose eee aes een vee 


INDEX, 








Waénd-Khari river in Broach; ancient 
Varanda ae = as 56, 57 

wangediya, a mortar. eegaehnies 3038, 398 

Wang-mang, minister ... ae ies we 421 


Wanla, in Ladakh See e . 889, 390 
Waraka bin Naufal, kinsman of Khadija .. 396 
Warangal, coins of the Kakatiya sovereigns. 315 
Waris ‘Ali Khan’s tank, at Patna 76, 77, 80 
wasama, — Singhalese ... . 336 


watti, wicker-work baskets, — Singhalese ... 340 
wattérurdia tenant, — Singhalese .. we Olt) 
wawld, bats, —Singhalese ...0 wu we ABs 
Wei — Oxus r. sek ww. 418 
Wei (Compendium of the) 419, 420, 425 
Wei-na, — Karmadana .. Gu eee ee O00 
welikukulé, jungle-fowl of Ceylon 435 
Wesak asi 228 1,, B09 
wetake, screw-pine, — Binchulese wes B09 
wetakélu, Lufta scuteangula, —Singhalese ... 309 
Wharf Island _... oe ee ov. 198 
Wieland, the smith ake ae ses we 294 


Wintehchhiya mahamatid, second court of 
inquiry, Vaisali eee 285 
Winter (Sir Edw.), his exploit, and monu- 


eve eee aaa 


ment in Battersea Church .,.. ve eee 470 
Withaka ... ate sea Mis St sve 228 
Wodly in Kélar, Mysore; ancient Hodali ... 58 
Wohdrikd, third court of inquiry, Vaisdli ... 235 
women change their sex in outward appear- 

ance among the Lushais _... wwe 413 


Wood (Mr), Surgeon ... &. 


a 83 
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